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TO  HIS  GRACE 

LORD  JOHN  GEORGE  DE  LA  POER 

BERESFORD, 

ARCHBISHOP  OF  ARMAGH, 

PRIMATE  AND.  METROPOLITAN  OF  ALL  IRELAND, 

&c.     &c.     &c. 


MY    LORD, 

I  HAVE  humbly  and  diligently  endeavoured,  in 
the  following  pages,  to  enforce  the  Evidences  of  the 
Necessity  and  Reality  of  an  Inspired  Religion ;  and 
I  hope  the  presumption  may  not  be  deemed  wholly; 
unpardonable  with  which  I  solicit  permission  to  dis- 
tinguish a  Work  on  such  a  subject,  by  inscribing  it 
to  Your  Grace. 

Many  exalted  characters,  my  Lord,  have  been 
appointed  by  the  wisdom  of  our  kings  to  the  See  of 
Armagh,  and  have  justified  the  purity  of  royal  selec- 
tion by  their  talents  and  their  virtues.  Among  these 
high  names,  the  three  immediate  predecessors  of 
Your  Grace  have  entitled  themselves,  I  might  almost 
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say,  to  the  peculiar  respect  of  every  friend  of  our 
pure  and  temperate  church,  and  of  the  religion  which 
it  professes.  They  were,  indeed,  the  lights  of  our 
Ark  and  of  our  Israel.  Various  in  their  capacities 
and  powers,  they  yet  pressed  forward,  in  the  same 
sacred  vocation,  to  the  same  mark,  and  with  the  same 
sober  and  persevering  zeal ;  and  if  true  religion  have 
been,  in  these  latter  days,  more  diffused  among  us, 
and,  by  being  more  effectually  taught,  have  become 
better  understood,  we  maybe  authorized,  in  no  slight 
degree,  to  ascribe  the  blessing,  under  Providence, 
to  the  patient  perseverance  and  enlightened  piety  of 
their  labours. 

These  eminent  persons  demand  the  memorial  of 
public  estimation.  But  some  indulgence,  my  Lord, 
maybe  conceded  even  to  the  humble  and  inadequate 
language  of  individual  respect ;  and  I  may  not,  per- 
haps, merit  much  severity  of  censure,  if  I  adventure 
to  add  my  imperfect  offering  to  the  tribute  which  has 
been  already  paid  by  a  whole  country,  and  if  the 
talents  and  endowments  which  I  beheld  only  to 
revere,  I  should  be  ambitious  also  to  record. 

Of  Primate  Robinson,  who  is  there,  my  Lord, 
who  recollects  the  virtues,  and  does  not  reverence 
the  man ;  who  remembers  the  tempered  zeal  and  the 
sound  wisdom  with  which  he  promoted  the  interests 
of  our  ecclesiastical  establishment,  and  the  influence 
of  the  Gospel,  and  does  not  respect  and  applaud  the 
Christian  bishop?  Fulfilling  the  functions  of  his 
sacred  office  with  conscientious  and  well-directed 
diligence,  dignified  without  pride,  and  munificent 
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our  I       without  ostentation,  he  presided  over  the  chui^h  of 

il^l^  Ireland  with  the  salutary  and  uurelaxing  vigilance, 

our  ^d  exhibited  in  his  whole  conduct  the  temper  and 

ties  ^^^  spirit,  of  the  pdous,  the  judicious,  and  the  effec<^ 

ime  ^^^  Primate.     His  virtues,  ad  various  as  they  were 

xnt  exemplary,  constituted  the  grace  and  ornament  of 

ive  ^  long  life ;  but  a  regular,  an  upright,  and  a  sedulous 

us,  cl^i'gy}  especially  attested  the  wisdom  of  his  paternal 

me  superintendence;  and  glebes  purchased,  and  glebe 

ht    ,       houses  erected,   and  churches,    and  libraries,  and 
e,  observatories  constructed  or  endowed,  may  afford  an 

of  emphatic  evidence  of  his  pastoral  cares,  and  of  his 

efiusive  liberality. 

To  Primate  Newcome,  my  Lord,  there  are  few 
who  will  not  advert  with  similar  respect.  The  ur^ 
banity  and  blamelessness  of  his  deportment,  and  the 
unblemished  integrity  of  a  whole  life,  were  extolled, 
not  merely  by  the  friends,  but  by  the  enemies  of  his 
church.  He  enjoyed  the  rare  and  enviable  felicity 
of  exercising  the  necessary  authority  of  his  station, 
without  provoking  the  malignity  which  is  so  ready 
to  assail  exalted  worth.  The  pure  elements  of  hiig; 
character  seem  to  have  been  placed  beyond  the 
corrupting  influences  of  this  world.  His  learning 
was  various  and  profound,  not  the  learning  which 
delights  in  subtle  abstractions,  and  metaphysical 
reveries,  but  in  the  acquisition  and  diffusion  of 
sober,  salutary,  and  practical  truth.  He  was  not, 
however,  seduced  from  the  active  duties  of  his  im- 
portant office  1^  the  secluded  occupations  of  literary 
retirement.     What  he  derived  from  studv  he  ren- 
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dered  ministrant  to  public  edification ;  and  the  Trans- 
lation of  the  Minor  Prophets,  the  Observations  on 
the  Character  and  Conduct  of  Christ,  and  other 
works  of  similar  importance,  constitute  a  distin- 
guished monument  of  his  taste,  his  piety,  and  his 
erudition. 

To  you,  my  Liord,  who  knew  him  so  well,  and 
so  frequently  co-operated  with  him  for  the  welfare  of 
the  church,  it  will  be  scarcely  necessary  to  observe 
that  Primate  Stewart  was  endowed  with  talents, 
moral  and  intellectual,  not  inferior  to  those  of  his 
exalted  predecessors.  What  the  circumstances  of 
the  times,  and  the  deficiency  of  funds,  had  rendered 
it  impossible  for  those  who  preceded  him  to  accom- 
plish, the  laudable  liberality  of  Parliament  enabled 
him  to  perform ;  and  he  performed  it  with  an  energy 
and  a  wisdom  as  rare  as  they  were  effectual.  The 
glebes,  and  manses,  and  churches,  which  were  yet 
wanting,  were  supplied.  The  defects  of  clerical  resi- 
dence, hitherto  unavoidable,  were  remedied.  In  the 
most  secluded  districts,  the  voice  of  the  efficient  pas- 
tor was  heard,  and  the  congregation  was  assembled 
and  edified ;  and  while,  in  these  instances,  the  ample 
grants  of  the  legislature  were  appropriated  under  a 
prudent,  vigilant,  and  fruitful  superintendence,  the 
various  Boards  for  ecclesiastical  regulation,  and  for 
the  maintenance  and  inspection  of  public  schools, 
received  an  impulse  and  a  direction  which  rendered 
them  beneficial,  in  the  highest  degree,  to  the  church 
and  to  the  nation.  But  of  the  distinguished  person 
who  was  employed  in  a  manner  so  consistent  with 
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the  obligations  of  metropolitan  duty,  these  .were  .npt 
the  sole  labours,  or  virtues,  which  have  attached  to 
his  name  the  unqualified  respect  and  veneration  of 

this  country.  The  Clergy  over  whom  he  was  raOTe 
immediately  placed,  acknowledged  the  kindness  and 
the  care  with  which  he  consulted  and  promoted 
their  welfare.  The  munificence  of  his  private  and 
public  donations,  and  the  warm,  yet  discriminating 
spirit  which  engaged  him,  so  often,  in  the  most 
gracious  and  generous  interpositions,  .have  been 
rarely  equalled  by  the  best  and  most  beneficent,  of 
mankind,  As  a  scholar,  his  attainments  were  ample. 
He  was  sufficiently  instructed  in  polite,  in  elegant, 
and  in  sacred  literature.  Disdaining  to  be  the  po- 
lemic of  a  sect,  he  was  the  advocate  of  the  Gospel. 
To  the  learning  of  the  schools  he  added  a  sound 
judgment,  and  a  cultivated  taste ;  and,  in  the  various 
Charges  which  he  delivered  to  his  Clergy,  on  the 
duties  of  the  Christian  ministry,  he  displayed  the 
tempered  fervour,  and  the  impressive  eloquence  of 
an  Apostolic  Bishop,  and  never  failed  to  command 
the  attention,  the  respect,  and  the  admiration  of  his 
auditory.  Are  we  to  wonder  that  the  death  of  such 
a  man .  should  have  been  lamented  as  a  national 
calamity  ?  And  might  we  not  wonder  if  the  virtues 
of  such  a  man  were  not  preserved  and  embalmed  in 
the  reverence  of  national  recollection  ? 

It  was  expected  of  His  Majesty,  my  Lord,  that  He 
would  raise  to  the  See  of  Armagh,  a  successor  worthy 
to  occupy  the  station  which  had  been  illustrated  and 
adorned  by  the  virtues  and   the  labours  of  these 
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exalted  characters ;  and  the  wisdom  of  His  Majesty's 
appointment  has  been  amply  acknowledged.  It  is 
not  solely,  or  chiefly,  to  Your  Grace's  hereditary 
tKtky  to  yonr  high  birth,  or  to  the  distinctions  derived 
from  the  noble  and  antient  family  to  which  you  be- 
l6ng,  that  men  advert.  Your  Grace  has  other  and 
better  claims  to  the  respect  of  mankind.  The  talent 
and  temper  with  which  you  fulfil  the  trust  committed 
to  your  charge ;  the  patient  and  vigilant  inspection 
which  jrou  extend  from  the  humble  school  and  church 
of  the  village,  to  so  many  diocesan  and  national  in- 
stitutions, and  the  Christian  munificence  with  which 
you  employ  and  consecrate  the  ample  means  com- 
mitted to  your  hands  ;  constitute  distinctions  which 
adorn  and  brighten  the  accidents  of  rank,  and  com- 
pared with  which  the  accidents  of  rank  are  "  nothing 
worth."  Such  endowments  as  these,  already  recorded 
by  the  justice  of  the  public  voice,  may  not  shrink 
from  a  comparison  even  with  the  virtues  of  Your 
Grace's  immediate  and  venerable  predecessor.  They 
afford,  in  the  estimation  of  the  good  and  wise,  the 
best  and  brightest  illustration  of  the  high  dignity  of 
the  Primacy  of  Ireland.  And  we  trust,  humbly  but 
fervently,  that  they  will  be  long  permitted,  under 
a  good  providence,  to  contribute  to  private  and  pub- 
lic welfare,  to  support  the  interests  of  our  national 
Church,  and  to  promote  the  influence  and  the  dif- 
fusion of  that  Religion,  which,  while  it  lays  the 
foundation  of  peace,  order,  and  happiness  in  this 
world,  assures  to  the  children  of  obedience  thv 
eternal  felicity  of  the  next. 
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In  this  wish  and  this  language,  my  Lord,  I  do 
not  merely  express  my  own  humble  and  valueless 
testimony,  but  record,  feebly  and  inadequately,  the 
public  sentiment.  Piety  and  virtue,  in  high  station, 
cannot  long  remain  unknown.  There  are  yet  truth 
and  justice  enough  in  the  world,  to  acknowledge  and 
record  them ;  and,  if  there  be  any  to  impute  what 
I  have  here  said  to  the  usual  servility  of  dedication, 
a  servility  for  which  I  know  Your  Grace  would  de- 
spise me,  and  for  which,  as  certainly,  I  should  despise 
myself,  I  appeal  with  confidence  to  that  truth  and 
that  justice,  and  calmly  and  fearlessly  shelter  myself 
under  the  authority  of  their  known  and  reiterated 
testimony. 

Under  these  impressions,  my  Lord,  I  presume 
to  tender  the  following  Work  to  Your  Grace ;  and 
to  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  which  is  thus 
afforded  me,  of  testifying  the  respectful  deference 
with  which 

I  have  the  honour  to  be. 
My  Loud, 

Your  Grace's 
Obliged  and  most  obedient  Servant, 


JEROME  ALLEY. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

PREFATORY  VIEW. 

Sceftiks^-Tke  nature^  the  object^  and  the  value  of  their  ^scvs$itHis-^ 
Their  principal  objection  to  the  credibility  of  the  go$pel^  The 
tufficunof  which  they  aUribute  to  muudsted  reason-^The  plan  of 
the  following  work — Systems^  theories^  and  controversy  ^  rejected-^ 
Tke  advice  of  Boyle^^Authors  consulted — Aid  Jerived from  their 
writings-^LeUmd  and  White — Hem  far  their  views  adequate  at 
useful — Coueisuion* 

IT  has  been  the  fate  of  tHJe  Gospel,  in  every  age 
since  its  promulgation,  to  be  misrepresented  and 
maligned ;  and,  in  the  present  age^  its  opponents,  if 
not  numerous  and  learned,  U'e,  ^t  least,  sufficiently 
bold  and  persevering  in  their  hostility.  They  have 
recourse,  as  fieir  as  their  talents  permit,  to  every  mode 
of  argument,  and  every  species  of  objection,  vrhick 
they  think  most  likely  to  gain  proselytes  to  their 
cause.  The  sarcastic  sneer,  the  sophistic  subtilty, 
the  plausible  perversion  of  truth  and  fact,  the  sly,  the 
laboured,  and  the  artful  comment,  ace  all  employed, 
with  unabating  industry,  to  accomplish  the  purpose 
of  these  self-constituted  reformers;  and  the  efforts 
which  have  been  thus  made,  have  not  wholly  failed 
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to  seduce  the  ignorant  or  unwary  from  the  creed, 
which,  through  so  many  centuries,  has  been  thought 
to  promote  the  edification  of  mankind,  and  has  been 
adopted  alike  by  the  zeal  of  the  martyr,  and  the 
wisdom  of  the  sage. 

As  men  are  often  more  tenacious  of  error  than 
zealous  for  truth,  and  tenacious  in  proportion  as  the 
error  is  pernicious  and  absurd,  they  who  are  engaged 
in  this  warfare  of  infidelity,  persevere  in  their  labours 
with  a  vanity  and  an  obstinacy  worthy  of  their  cause 
and  of  their  sect*.  In  their  own  estimate,  they  alone 
are  the  philosophers,  whose  opinions  deserve  to  be 
embraced  by  mankind.  Yet,  however  bold  and 
arrogant  their  pretence,  they  are  indebted,  for  what- 
ever name  they  may  have  acquired,  to  the  objection^ 
which  they  have  pilfered  from  the  funds  of  antient 
sceptic!;^;  and  they  have  done  little  more  than 
given  a  new  form  to  the  sophistries  of  their  prede- 
cessors, and  yariedj  in  t€;rms,  the  fallacies  and  mis- 
representations, which,  advanced  many  centuries 
ago  by  the  fathers  of  the  school,  have  been  since,  on 
innumerable  occasions,  detected  and  exposed  by  the 
advocates  of  truth. 

In  the  cause  which  these  men  so  strenuously  main- 
tain, they  think  it  not  enough  to  employ  every  means 
of  bold  denial  and  authoritative  assumption.  While 
they  themselves  pretend  to  the  monopoly  of  genius 
aaid  of  erudition,  they  toil  to  disparage  die  learning 
of  their  opponents^  talk  of  monks  with  more  than  the 
spirit  of  a  monk,  and  pursue  with  inquisitorial  malig- 
nity, those  whom  they  arraign  as  persecutors .  and 
inquisitors.    Bat  with  what  justice  the  enemies  of  the 

♦  The  impntation  is  admitted  by  the  candour  of  Bayle.  Diet. 
Art».d^  Barmmx. 
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Goqid  thus  crown  themselves  with  the  garlands  of 

self-applause,  and  thus  stigmatise  those  who  labour 

to  arrest  the  plague  of  infidelity,  it  is  not  difficult  to 

ascertain.     Was  Shaftsbury,  whose  politeness  and 

elegance  have  been  so  much  extolled,  more  liberal 

or  learned  than  Tillotson  or  than  Barrow  ?    Did  the 

unwearied  Voltaire,  in  whose  page  are  mingled  so 

xnanj  sophistries  and  gibes,  display  a  more  charitable 

«tiid  generous  spirit,  than  the  simple,  modest,  and 

accomplished  Fenelon  ?    Was  Gibbon,  who  enjoyed 

so  much  the  luxury  of  a  sneer,  more  serviceable  to 

mankind  than  Boyle  or  Locke  ?     Or  can  it  be  said 

of  the  cool,  the  paradoxical,  and  the  sceptical  Hume, 

that  he  cherished  less  of  the  spirit  of  a  sectary,  even 

at  the  moment  when  sectaries  were  the  objects  of  his 

contempt*,  than  the  classical  and  polished  Hurd,  the 

mild  and  venerable  Porteus,  or  the  learned,  the 

liberal,  and  the  laborious  Newcome  ? 

If  we  look  from  the  bitterness  and  vanity  of 
these  persons  to  their  toils  and  their  talents,  we  shall 
scarcely  permit  ourselves  to  prize  them  more  highly. 
They  multiply  tiieir  volumes,  indeed,  with  a  zeal  and 
perseverance  not  often  surpassed  in  a  better  cause ; 
yet,  after  all,  what  advantage  do  we  derive  from 
their  infidel  disquisitions?  By  what  additional 
arguments  have  they  confirmed  or  illustrated  die 
genume  precepts  of  piety  and  of  virtue  1  Or  what 
good,  intellectual  or  moral,  has  resulted  from  those 
sullen  and  unholy  labours  in  which  they  are  en- 

*  In  note  I,  On  the  Essay  on  National  Character,  Hume  hae 
spoken  of  the  clergy  witii  a  spirit  of  vituperation,  equally  irn- 
worthy  of  the  philosopher  and  the  man.  According  to  him,  they 
are  stained  with  the  worst  vices ;  and  the  spirit  of  their  cor|>s  is 
little  more  than  a  vile  compound  of  ambition,  pride,  UuMleooft 
rancour,  and  revenge. 
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gaged,  and  which,  if  prosecuted  with  success,  would 
be  fatal  to  the  genuine  welfare  and  happiness   of 

mankind ! 

Some  benefit,  however,  has  resulted  from  the 
efforts  of  these  hardy  speculators.  The  zeal  of  infi- 
delity seldom  fails  to  promote  the  energy  of  resist- 
ance and  of  defence.  The  Gospel,  accordingly,  if 
it  has  been  misrepresented  by  its  enemies,  has  been 
vindicated  by  its  friends ;  and  it  may  be  almost  said, 
that  the  Christian  Religion  is  as  much  indebted  to 
the  scepticism  which  provoked  the  reply,  as  to  the 
victorious  learning  by  which  the  reply  has  been 
produced* 

But  the  sceptic,  though  refuted,  is  not  repelled. 
Disdaining  to  confine  his  discussions  to  a  few  topics, 
'  he  talks  of  various  readings  *,  contradictory  doc- 
trines, false  philosophy,  idle  fables,  and  impos- 
sible miracles,  with  exulting  flippancy  and  tenacious 
dogmatism;  and,  at  once,  meriting  and  despising 
the  reproach  of  the  illustrious  Euler,  he  indulges  his 
contumely,  and  wastes  his  animadversions,  on  sub- 
jects incomparably  more  elevated  and  sublime  than 
those  which  have  baffled  the  patient  industry  of  the 
most  powerful  and  sagacious  minds  f*  If^  in  this 
chivalry  of  sceptical  warfare,  he  experience  defeat, 

•■  ■  ,       ■•     ■  .  ■       ■      .1         .1         ■  ■  ■ 

*  Appendix,  note  A. 

t  Eulor,  in  combating  an  error  of  Newton,  expresses  himself 
jn  a  manner  which  might  convey  some  useful  instruction  to  the 
credulous  incredulity  of  the  sceptical  philosopher.  "  lous  les 
jours  que  je  vois  de  ces  esprits-forts,  qui  critique  les  verit6s  de 
notre  religion,  et  s'en  moquent  meme  avec  la  plus  impertinente 
suffisance,  je  pense,  chetifs  mortals,  combien  et  combien  des  choses 
sur  lequeiles  vous  raisonnez  si  legerement,  sont  elles  plus  sublimes, 
et  pltn  elev^s,  que  celles  sur  lequeiles  le  grand  Newton  s'egare  si 
grOssierement." 
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his  vuiity  and  his  zeal  speedily  renew  the  cbinbat ; 
and,  howfever  pressed  by  learning  and  by  truth,  he 
continues,  with  unyielding  pertinacity,  to  affect  the 
pride,  the  port,  and  the  pomp  of  triumph. 

On  one  question  of  paramount  importance,  he 
particularly  exercises  his  subtilty  and  his  strength. 
Anxious  not  only  to  lop  the  branches,  but  to  lay  his 
axe  at  once  to  the  root  of,  the  tree,  he  maintains 
a  proposition,  which,  if  true,  would  be  quite  suffi- 
cient for  his  purpose ;  and  boldly  and  unhesitatingly 
affirms  that  Revelation  is  incredible,  because  unneces- 
sary ;  and  unnecessary,  because  the  reason  of  roan 
is  sufficient  for  the  discovery  of  every  duty  which  he 
owes  to  his  Maker,  to  mankind,  and  to  himself. 

On.  the  presumption  that  the  Almighty  lavishes  not 
kis  attributes  in  useless  or  uncalled  for  miracles,  and 
diat,:  what  man  is  enabled  to  discover  for  himself, 
will  scarcely  be  disclosed  by  the  interposition  of 
heaven,  he  presses  this  argument  with  a  confidence 
or  a  temerity  not  easily  to  be  repressefd.  But  what 
is  that  reason  which,  by  its  unassisted  strength,  is  to 
accomplish  so  sublime  and  salutary  a  purpose  ?  Is 
it  a  thing  utterly  abstracted  from  the  influences  of 
corrupt  passions,  and  a  perverse  will  ?  Is  it  governed 
only  by  a  love  of  wisdom  and  of  truth  ?  Is  it  never 
disturbed  in  its  serenity,  and  never  warped  in  its 
judgments,  by  the  views,  the  claims,  and  the  interests 
of  die  worid  ?  If  so,  let  the  sceptic  consult  and 
applaud  it  as  a  teacher  and  a  guide.  But  if,  on  the 
ccmtrary,  it  be  perpetually  liable  to  perversion  from 
evil  propensities  within,  and  evil  impulses  without, 
we  may  be  less  inclined  to  admit  that  it  is  sufficient 
to  supersede  the  necessity  of  a  revelation,  and  to  con* 
struct  a  religion,  which,  in  the  perfect  purity  of  its 
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morals  and  motives,  might  justly  claim  the  respect 
aqd  acceptance  of  mankind. 

Let  it  be  recollected  that  there  may  be  something 
more  required  in  religion,  than  a  mere  system  of 
moral  and  devotional  wisdom.  Vicarious  atonement, 
the  intercession  of  a  mediator,  the  certainty  and  the 
nature  of  a  future  state,  the  character  and  economy 
qf  a  ruling  Providence,  and  the  operation  of  grace 
for  the  aid  and  illumination  of  human  infirmity,- may 
be  subjects  of  great  and  paramount  importance.  Yet, 
on  these  topics,  unassisted  reason,  in  its  highest 
perfection,  has  little  to  communicate.;  and  we  lode 
to  it  in  vain  for  light  and  guidance,  where  both  may 
be  most  required  by  the  feebleness  and  the  neces*. 
sities  of  man. 

The  religion  of  reason,  a  religion  merely  human^ 
would  be  also  defective  in  its  sanctions  and  its  au- 
thprity.  Men  are  imperfectly  to  be  contronled  by 
the  law  which  they  believe  to  be  only  the  injunctioQ 
of  a  being  frail  and  feeble  as  themselves.  The  law»r 
to  be  efficient,  must  be  authoritatively  pronounced, 
by  a  lawgiver  invested  with  authoritative  power. 
Obedience  will  be  leasily  deflected  from  its  course^ 
where  the  means  to  enforce  it  are  incompetent  and 
*  weak;  and  prohibition  will  be  feeble  in  direct  pro* 
pprtipn  to  the  facility  widi  which  it  may  be  evaded. 
The  priest  and  the  statesman,  who,  prior  to  the  sera 
of  the  gospel,  undertook  to  controul  by  laws  the  per- 
versity of  the  multitude,  have  uniformly  appealed  to 
sanctions  more  powerful  than  the  authority  of  human 
wisdom.  They  heard,  in  the  solitude  of  their  moun- 
tains and  their  woods,  the  sacred  voice  of  a  divine 
instructor ;  and  the  cavern  and  the  desert  witnessed 
their  holy  colloquies  with  beings  of  heaven.    In  this 
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manner  they  endeavoured  to  enforce  their  institutions 
by  pfQUS  pretences  to  the  auxiliary  inspiration  of  Uie 
gods ;  and  they  who  might  have  rejected  with  con- 
tempt the  fallacious  creed  of  the  human  legislator, 
were  to  be  intimidated  and  governed  by  idle  tales 
of  illumination  from  above. 

But,  after  all,  the  candid  inquirer  will  not  rest 
his  reply  to  the  objection  of  the  sceptic^  on  sugges- 
tions like  these.  Admitting  the  appeal  which  the 
objection  virtually  includes  to  experience  and  to 
fieu^t,  he  will  endeavour  to  estimate  the  asserted  com- 
petence of  unassisted  reason,  by  the  lights  which 
unassisted  reason  has  hitherto  afforded  for  the  regu-i 
lation  of  the  morals  and  motives  of  men^  He  will, 
therefore,  advert  to  the  respective  religions  of  the 
Greek,  the  Roman,  the  Hindu,  and  the  Maho- 
metan, that  is,  the  most  distinguished  systems  of 
religious  polity  which  human  wisdom  has  ever  been 
able  to  devise ;  and,  comparing  them,  in  their  genius 
and  their  influence,  with  the  genius  and  influence 
of  the  Gospel,  he  will  endeavour  to  ascertain  how 
far  the  necessity  of  an  inspired  religion  may  be 
inferred  from  the  defects  of  ihe  first,  and  how;  iar  die 
reality,  from  the  nature  and  excellence  of  the  last. 

In^thei  progress  of  this  investigation,  he  will  be 
studious  to  extend  his  view  to  all  the  great  and 
essential  topics  of  piety  and'  of  morality.  Among 
these,  the  communications  of  the  religions  which  he 
compares,  on  the  subject  of  the  being  and  the  attri-^ 
bates  of  God — of  the  economy  of  Providence — of 
the.  worship  due  to  the  divine  nature — of  the  laws  and 
obligations  of  piety  and  morals*— of  the  consolations* 
required  .under  the  trials  and  calamities  of  life— of 
religious  observances  imd  institutions— K>f  the  im- 
qiortality  pf  ti^e  soul — of  a  future  state-  of  reward 
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and  punishment — and  of  the  nature  and  necessity  of 
the  atonement  required  for  the  sins  of  man — ^wiU  be 
each  subjected  to  his  revision  and  scrutiny ;  and  the 
truth  and  falsehood,  and  the  mischievous  or  salutary 
tendency  of  all,  discussed  with  patient,  distinctive, 
and  dispassionate  impartiality. 

But  he  will  not  confine  his  inquiry  to  the  precepts, 
the  doctrines,  and  the  institutions,  which  he  may 
be  thus  required  to  examine.  He  will  recollect  that, 
if  the  Deity  have  been  pleased  to  select  any  persons, 
at  any  time,  for  the  communication  of  his  laws  to 
mankindi  those  persons  will  be  impressed  with 
especial  marks  of  their  divine  vocation,  and  exhibit, 
in  their  wisdom  and  their  virtues,  the  evidences  of 
their  adaptation  to  the  purposes  of  heaven.  He 
will,  therefore,  candidly  and  calmly  advert  to  the 
founders  of  the  religions  which  he  reviews ;  and  he 
will  consider  the  character  of  their  lives,  and  of  their 
moral  and  intellectual  qualities,  as  a  further  criterion 
by  which  the  claims  of  their  respective  systems  may 
be  rejected  or  sustained. 

In  this  manner,  then,  I  have  here  considered  the 
infidel  objection  to  the  necessity  and  credibility  of 
die  Grospel.  Nor  let  it  be  affirmed,  that  I  have 
tincandidly  selected,  for  the  purpose  of  comparison, 
the  four  great  religions  which  have  prevailed  in  the 
East  and  in  the  West  Those  religions  were  framed 
and  published  under  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stanceS)  and  were  the  product,  in  various  ages,  of 
minds,  equal  or  superior,  in  genius  and  sagacity,  to 
the  most  distinguished  philosophers  of  modem  times. 
The  Greek,  the  Hindu,  and  the  Roman  Polytheism, 
were  the  boast  and  the  reverence  of  the  most 
polished  and  cultivated  nations ;  the  Koran  was  the 
work  of  a  man,  whose  admitted  talents  were  aided 
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by  his  intimacy  ,with  the  Jewish   and  Christian 
scriptures ;  and  on  theK^oran  and  on  the  Polytheism, 
poets,   legislators,  and  statesmen,  have  repeatedly 
lavished  the  vindication  of  argument,  the  illumina  - 
tion  of  comment,  and  the  zeal  of  eulogy. 
The   "  elegant  mythology"  of  the  Grreeks  and 
I     Romans  has  not  been  denied  the  applause  of  the 
\    *'  Historian  of  the  Roman  EAipire,"  and  his  taste  anil 
i     gemns  have  thrown  a  veil  over  its  defects.    The 
Pere  Thomassin  has  toiled  in  the  same  service,  and 
I     collected,  in  his  Lectures  on  the  Poets,  every  testi- 
Bftony  which  erudition  could  supply,  of  the  excel- 
lence and  beauty  of  that  singular  system.     The  ab- 
surdities which  could   not  endure  a  literal  intel- 
pretation,  were  converted,  by  the  learned  ingenuity 
of  Dacier,  and  of  others  of  the  same  school,  into 
prpfoimd  and  philosophical  allegories.    Our  own- 
Cudworth,   whose   penetration   could  explore  the 
darkest  recesses  of  religious  metaphysics,  has  dis- 
covered various  perfections  in  the  same  mass  of 
mythological  fable.    The  erudite  mysticism  of  Ram- 
say has  pursued  a  similar  course,  and  detected,  in 
the  multiplicity  of  heathen  deities,  a  celestial  triad 
of  wisdom,  of  goodness,  and  of  power.     The  subtle 
and  reflecting  Hume,  while  he  rejected  the  Gospel, 
has  admitted  the  probability  of  a  religion  of  twenty 
thousand  gods*.    And  even  the  plain  and  not  im- 
learned  Spence  seems  willing  to  deny  the  polytheism 
of  the  Greek  mythology;  and^  while  he  asserts  the 


'  *  **  The  wBole  mylhological  system  (of  Greece*^  is  so  natural, 
timt,  in  the  variety  of  planets  and  worlds  contained  in  this  uniyerse, 
it  mmmtaoat  thiin  probable  tlxat  some* where  or  other  it  is  really 
ctrrirf  into  execQtioii.  Hifttof  Rd.  sect.  xi.  Hume  was  not 
oAni  to  be  intimidated  by  the  hazard  of  adventurous  speculation. 
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supreme  or  sole  divini^  of  the  polyonomous  JupiteTi 
he  degrades  the  rest  of  the  deities  into  subordiniUe 
and  ministring  deputies  of  his  providence  and  of  his 
power. 

The  religions  of  the  Bramin  and  of  the  Mahometan 
have  not  been  denied  their  portions  of  favour  and 
applause.  The  first  was  embraced  and  adopted  by 
the  zeal  of  Egypt,  and  the  taste  and  elegance  of 
Greece*,  and  has  been  defended,  in  modem  times,  by 
the  report  of  the  historian  and  the  commentary  of 
the  criticf*  Of  the  Koran  the  justification  has  been 
equally  ardent  and  eloquent.  The  enthusiasm  and 
fancy  of  Boulenvilier,  the  erudition  and  pertinacity 
of  Sale,  and,  occasionally,  the  ingenuity*  and  refine- 
ment of  Gannier,  have  celebrated  the  wisdom  and 
sagacity  of  Mahomet,  with  almost  the  zeal  and  ths 
talent  of  the  orthodox  Abulfeda ;  and,  if  assent  were 
to  be  proportioned  to  the  fervor  or  the  temeri^  with 
which  these  writers  and  others  of  the  same  clasg^ 
have  extolled  the  Sura  of  the  angelic  Gabriel,  the 
institution  of  Islem  would  not  be  thought  unworthy 
of  the  celestial  origin  to  which  it  is  ascribed. 

In  contrasting  these  religions  with  the  Gospel, 
I  have  placed  no  reliance  on  theories  and  systems ; 
and  I  have  regarded  with  suspicion  the  ingenuity  of 
fanciful  or  enthusiastic  commentators,  which  is  exer- 
cised as  often  for  the  maintenance  of  an  ambiguous 
dogma,  as  for  the  iUustration  or  diffusion  of  truth. 
No  mystic  reverie,  therefore,  will  be  found  tq  darken 


*  Sir  William  Jones,  on  the  gods  of  Ada,  of  Egypt,  and  of 
Greece. 

t  Dow,  Holwell,  and  others  of  their  school,  have  displayed  perw 
severance  and  talent  in  their  report  of  the  antiquity  and  excellence 
of  the  Braniinical  religion.    See  Api^ndix,  note  B* 
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lese  pages.  The  dreams  of  rabbi  of  every  school 
re  equally  disclaimed;  and  the  creeds  suryeyed, 
istead  of  being  sought  for  in  the  doubtful  glosses 
f  theologists,  are  deduced  only  from  their  origin  in 
le  doctrines  of  their  founders. 

Nor  have  I  ever  intentionally  devoted  my  page  to 
ects  or  sectaries.     The  discussion  of  polemic  sub- 
leties,  which  has  contributed  to  divide  the  Christian 
rorld  into  so  many  schisms,  was  as  little  consistent 
f  ith  my  inclination  as  with  my  design.     Instead  of 
adteringy  then,  into  the  arena  of  comba^  and  labour-" 
lug  for  the  maintenance  or  justification  of  mysterious 
or  ambiguous  dogmas,  I  have  sought  only  to  resolve 
a  question  interesting  to  every  professor  and  every 
opponent  of  the  Gospel ;  and,  following  the  path 
murked  out  by  the  wisdom  of  Boyle,  I  have  endea- 
voured to  sustain  the  evidence  of  ^  the  necessity  and- 
ikt  divine  origin  of  the  Christi$n  dispensation,  with- 
out descending  to  the   controversies   which  exist 
among  Christians  themselves."  * 

Though  I  have  not  been  anticipated,  as  I  believe, 
in  the  plan  of  my  work,  I  have  yet  received  assist- 
uioe  from  preceding  writers  which  I  would  neither 
disparage  nor  deny.  By  some  of  them,  the  obsttuc- 
tioQs,  which  might  otherwise  have  retarded  my  pro- 
gress have  been,  in  several  instances,  diminished  or 
removed ;  and  some  of  them  I  have  followed,  as  far 
as  they  led,  with  that  deference  which  is  due  to  supe- 
rior talents,  and  that  respect  which  is  merited  by 
Qsefid,  honourable,  and  successful  diligence. 

Among  these,  I  have  been  indebted  to  Leland  for 


*  Mr.  Boyle  directs,  that  the  lectores  foanded  by  bis  will,  should 
^  coDdocted  tn  this  manner.  Codicil  to  Boyle's  will,  Jaly  iS, 
1691. 
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occasional  aid.     He  has  discussed  the  ^^  -Adviuitege 
and  Necessity  of  the  Christian  Revelation,"  widi 
much  patience  and  erudition.     His  plan,  indeed,  did 
not  permit  him*  to  take  an  ample  or  a  sattsfactoij 
yiew  of  the  subject ;  and  he  has  been  condemned, 
perhaps  justly,  by  the  critic,  for  the  wearisome 
minuteness  of  his  details,  the  ostentatious  quotattcm 
and  needless  prolixity  with  which  he  has  bloated  his 
work,  the  tedious,  sluggish,  and  yet  imperfect  ex- 
pansion of  his  argument,  and  the  very  defective 
statement  which  he  affords  of  the  internal  evidences 
of  the  Christian  Religion  *.     But  he  is  prudent^  cir« 
cumspect,  and  learned,  careless  to  amuse,  anxious  to 
convince,  contemptuous  of  subtilty  and  of  paradox, 
and  laborious  to  adduce  whatever  proofs  might  be 
gleaned  from  the  volumes  of  antiquity,  for  the  con-- 
firmation  of  his  opinions.     The  testimony  which  he 
produces,  of  the  wild  and  wanton  absurdity  of  die 
Greek  mythology,  is  cogent  and  convincing.  -  He 
leads  us  into  the  interior  of  the  temple  of  Polytheism, 
and  discloses  the  polluted  altars,  the  monstrous  wor- 
ship, and  the  disgustingr  or  ludicrous  institutions  of 
Paganism;  and  his  whole  discussion,  though^ too 
much  limited  in  its  topics  for  the  inference  whidi  he 
is  anxious  to  deduce,  and  sometimes  too  much  dilated 
in  its  wordiness  for  the  patience  of  his  reader,  is 


*  He  almost  wholly  devotes  two  quarto  volumes,  including 
nearly  one  thousand  pages,  to  the  discussion  of  the  errors  and' 
absurdities  of  the  polytheism  of  the  Greeks ;  and  yet  the  discussion 
is  limited,  in  a  great  degree,'  to  three  topics,  <f  the  knowledge  and 
worship  of  the  one  true  God,  the  rule  of  moral  duty,  and  the 
state  of  future  reward  and  punishment/'  as  they  are.  disclosed  or~ 
announced  by  the  religion  of  Greece.  The  internal  evidence  of 
the  gospel  occupies,  comivaratively,  but  a  tew  pages  of  the  work, 
and  is  very  imperfectly  deduced. 
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ironducted  with  a  candour  and  a  perseverance  not 
unworthy  of  the  high  and  important  subject  on  which 
he  meditates. 

Bat  I  am  more  protid   to  acknowledge  mjrself 
a  debtor,  in  one  branch  of  my  work,  to  Professor 
White.     He  brought,  to  his  Bampton  Lectures,  Very 
eminent  powers  of  genius  and  erudition.    His  inquiry 
may  be  limited  and  his  topic  confined  *.     Bnt  hk 
elcHjuence,  rapid  yet  prudent,  and  figurative  and  mag- 
nificent, yet  luminous  and  clear,  admirably  adapts 
itself  to  his  subject,  and  brightens  and  vivifies  his 
whole  discussion.     If  he  examine,  scrutinize,  and 
resolve  the  questions  which  present  themselves  to 
his  consideration,  it  is  with  the  precision  of  Aristotle 
aad  die  fervor  of  Plato.    The  diignity  of  kuth  is  vin- 
dicated in  his  page,  with  the  spirit  and  energy  of 
ardent  but  temperate  zea].     As  far  as  his  plan  might 
pmnit,  he  expatiates,  in  a  manner  which  at  once 
penetrates  the  heart,  and  satisfies  the  understanding, 
(m  the  pre-eminent  excellence  of  the  Christian  dis- 
pensation ;  and  he  fearlessly  exposes  the  recess^  of 
blamism  and  the  heart  of  Mahomet,  and  drags  to 
light,  and  exhibits  in  all  their  native  deformity,  the 
BHmstrous  progeny  engendered  by  the  disgusting 
Uiion  of  unprincipled  ambition  and  religious  fraud. ' 
By  such  writers  as  these  I  have  been,  sometimes. 


*  His  sole  or  principal  object  is  to  detail  the  causes  which 
accelerated  the  establishment  and  diffusion  of  the  religion  of  Ma- 
komety  and'obstructed  aad  retarded  the  progress  of  the  dispensation 
of  Christ.  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  did  not  see  the  work  of  Doctor 
Ireland  on  the  Paganism  of  Greece,  nor  the  lectures  of  Doctor 
W.B.CoUyer,  till  it  was  too  late  to  avail  myself  of  the  light  and 
learning  which  distinguish  both.  It  may  be  permitted  me,  per- 
haps, to  add,  that  the  plan  adopted  by  those  writers,  interferes,  in 
no  degree,  with  the  design  of  the  present  work. 
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trace  the  most  perverse  and  irrational  ideas  of  Divi- 
nity. On^  this  subject,  as  on  most  other  topics  of. 
1  eligion,  the  darkness  is  almost  as  universal  as  pro- 
found ;  and  is  mitigated  but  by  a  casual  or  solitaiy 
beam  fix)m  the  rare  wisdom  of  a  Socrates  or  a  Con- 
fucius. The  worship  and  worshipper  ^)pear  to  be 
worthy  of  each  other ;  and  the  continued  and  stupid 
superstition  of  ages  and  of  realms,  affords  an  in- 
structive lesson  to  the  arrogance  and  self-sufficiency 
of  the  wisdom  of  this  world*. 

We  see,  indeed,  that  there  has  been  no  religioA 
too  gross  for  the  credulity  and  reverence  of  man. 
They  who  composed  and  asserted  the  creed,  seem  to    ' 
have  proceeded  on  the  persuasion,  that  the  greater 
the  absurdity,  the  greater  would  be  the  influence  oC 
the  popular  religion  f.    It  is  not  merely  the  sublime 
and  beautiful  forms  of  nature,  the  sun  pouring  it^ 
vivifying  beams  over  the  earth,  the  moon  cheering^ 
with    its  radiance  the  darkness  of  night,   or  the 
mighty  ocean  spreading  abroad  its  restless  and  ia^ 
terminable  waters,  that  have  been  deified  by  the 
adoration  of  individuals,  or  of  nations.    The  most 
ludicrous  and  most  disgusting  objects,  which  the 
weakness  of  ignorance,  or  the  wildness  of  fancy  or 
of  fear,  could  metamorphose  into  gods,  have  enjoyed 


•  **  De  qua"  (nempe  de  naturd  Deorum)  "  tarn  variae  sunt  doc* 
tisftimorutn  hominum,  tamque  diecrepantes  sententise."  Cicero  de 
Nat.  Deor.  lib.  i.  §  i. 

t  *'  The  baser  the  materials  are  of  which  the  Divinity  is  com- 
posed, the  ^eater  devotion  is  he  likely  to  excite  in  the  breast  of  his 
deluded  votaries.  They  exult  in  their  shame,  and  make  a  merit 
with  their  deity  in  braving,  for  his  sake,  all  the  ridicule  and  con- 
tumely of  his  enemies.''  Hume,  Nat.  Hist  of  Religion.  The 
opinion  of  the  philosopher,  perhaps^  might  be  verified  by  the  expe- 
rience even  of  modern  times. 
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Aiebr'  altars^  their  worship,  and  their  oblations. 
Scareely  was  a  single  people  preserved  from  this 
deg^rading  superstition;  the  torrent  of  idolatry  rolled 
widely  ami  irresistibly  along ;  and,  if  one  scanty  race 
was  saved  in  the  general  inundation,  and  conducted 
amid  the  waters  to  an  Ararat  of  repose,  the  excep- 
tion was  not  due  to  the  piety  and  virtue  of  the  race 
itself^  but  to  the  directing  wisdom  of  a  beneficent 
Providence. 

Were  Greece  and  Italy  more  refined  in  their  faith  ; 

and  was  their  worship  addressed  to  higher  and  nobler 

objects? — We  hasten  to  inquire. 

In  die  happier  ages  of  those  illustrious  nations, 

,   freedom,  science,  and  the  arts,  united  to  illuminate 

Reminds  of  men  ;  and  the  Athenian  and  the  Roman 

exbibited  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  a  proud  example  of 

all  that  was  sublime  in  genius,  and  accomplished 

in  taste.     It  was  not  the  individual  only  that  was 

refined.     A  fruit  woman  at  Athens  could  correct  the 

accent  of  the  learned  and  polished  Theopompus; 

and  the  tuneful  modulation  of  an  oratorical  sentence 

could  be  appreciated  and  applauded  by  the  judg- 

iieat  of  the  Roman  populace  *• 

The  mythology  of  such  a  people,  we  should  expect, 
would  not  be  unworthy  of  such  attainments ;  and, 
certainly,  it  is,  in  many  respects,  as  '^  elegant"  as  it 
13  bnciful.  Within  its  mighty  Pantheon  we  discover 
the  most  graceful  and  interesting  divinities.  It  has 
abimdJBUidy  enriched  the  pages  of  the  poet,  and  placed 
over  almost  every  department  of  nature,  some  god 
beautiful  in  form,  and  benevolent  and  amiable  in  at- 

*  When  Carbo,  in  haranguing  the  people,  pronounced  the 
MIowing  sentence, — "  patris  dictum  sapiens,  temeritas  filii  com: 
FpbaviC^the  applause,  says .  Cicero,  which  followed  a  close  so 
titrmonious,  was  loud  and  genefral. 

c 
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tribute.     Does  the  blossom  delight  wii)i  its  frigrencii 
or  its  bloom  ?  Aurora  has  nourished  it  with  her  tmMi 
atid  Zephyr  has  expanded  it  with  his  breath.     Do 
the  waters  fret  and  babble  among  the  ro^^ksy  or  flow 
smoothly  and  gently  through^ the  windings  of  the 
Valley?  Some  Naid  sports  with  the  current,  and  daaiocf 
along  the  banks.     Does  the  grape  cluster  on  the  yfaie, 
the  harvest  ripen  into  gold,  or  the  orchard  bend  be- 
neath its  fruit  ?   It  is  to  the  benignity  of  Bacchus,  of 
Ceres,  or  of  Pomona,  that  the  wants  of  men  are  in- 
debted for  the  increase  and  for  the  blessing.    The 
shepherd  tunes  not  his  reed  beneath  the  shad,e,  the 
poet  meditates  not  his  song  to  love  and  beauty,  with- 
Q.ut  being  favoured  and  inspired  by  some  auspiciooB 
power ;  and  Pan,  Diana,  Venus,  or  the  Muses,  are^ 
perpetually  beheld  sporting  with  and  blessing  thei^ 
favoured  votaries*     Even  death  itself,  divested  of  hi^ 
terrors,  appears  in  the  form  of  a  Cupid  with  an  invertei^ 
torch.    The  very  lights  of  heaven  are  but  the  radL ;: 
ances  of  celestial  natures.     The  sun  is  a  god,  who^ 
seated  in  a  chariot  of  fire,  and  borne  along  by  th^ 
swiftness  of  immortal  steeds,  daily  circles  the  im^ 
Qiensity  of  the  world,  and  pours  light  and  joy  ovei^ 
the  universe ;  and  the  moon,  presiding  widi  morcg 
jg^entle  sway  over  the  night,  supplies  th^  absence  oB 
her  brother,  and  cheers,  with  her  tempered  beams^ 
the  earth  and  the  heavens.    The  scene  of  ocean  hai^ 
no  less  its  appropriate  rulers.     In  its  courts  i^id 
palaces  of  coral,  Thetis,  surrounded  by  nymphs  of* 
celestial  bloom,  celebrates  her  mysterious  revels,  ond 
prepares  the  nightly  couch  for  the  wearied  Apollo. 
Amid  its  blue  and  undulating  waters,  the  long-haired 
Triton  floats  in  his  car  of  pearl,   and  directs  his 
attendants  to  guide  some  favoured  bark  from  the 
whirlpool  or  the  rock ;  or,  if  the  mighty  element  be 
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;Might  by  the  tempest,  and  rage  and  foam  against 
lie  siiwes,  it  is  the  wrath  of  Neptune  that  swells 
ind  tosses  the  waves,  as  it  is  his  benignity  that  shall 
olence  their  uproar,,  and  hush  them  into  peace*. 
3yer  all,  from  the  depths  of  Erebus  to  the  expanse 
>f  beaven,  Jupiter,  the  sire  of  gods  and  men,  exercises 
Iu8  paternal  or  controuling  power.  He  grasps  the 
lihimder  in  his  anger;  sends  forth  the  lightnings 
uid  conmrissions  the  storms  tp  do  his  will ;  and 
shakes  by  his  nod  the  foundations  of  the  universe ; 
tiut,  wb^n  he  smiles,  all-nature  is  vivified  and  cheered, 
ind  the  inhabitants  of  earth  and  heaven,  blessed  by 
the  celestial  influence,  acknowledge  and  adore  the 
beneficence  of  their  ruler. 

The  priest,  the  allegorist,  and  the  poet,  while 
diey  equally  indulged  in  these  interesting  and  ex- 
pressive combinations,  might  hope  to  kindle  the 
enthusiasm,  or  animate  the  piety  of  the  credulous 
nultitude  ;  send  the  barbarity  of  popular  life  and 
mtanners  might  be  refined  by  the  elegance  of  fables, 
thus  fabricated  in  the  recesses,  and  sanctified  by  the 
aolemti  and  imposing  authority,  of  religion. 

But  the  framers  of  Grecian  Polytheism  have  not 
limited  their  fancy  to  creations  of  this  character. 
Witb  an  absurd  and  pernicious  prodigality,  they 
hnshed  celestial  attributes  on  the  most  insignifi- 
cant or  worthless  objects.  Natural  causes  and 
material  forms  were  converted  into  gods.  There 
was  scarcely  a  want,  a  wish,  a  whim,  a  prejudice, 
a  viee,  or  virtue,  of  man,  which  did  not  possess 
in  presiding  divinity.     The  very  animal  functions  of 


^  Homer.  H.  v.  v.  i8.  117.  Longinus  has  justly  extolled  the 
paimge,  and  Pope  has  infused  into  his  translation  the  spirit  of  the 
original. 
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human  nature  were  to  be  performed  under  tlie  akl^ 
or  in  the  presence,  of  some  peculiar  power ;  and 
twenty  thousand  deities,  the  easy  creation  of  fear 
and  hope,  were  scarcely  deemed  sufficient  for  the 
hierarchy  of  heaven. 

Of  these  deities,  so  numerous  that  it  was  said  to 
be  easier  to  find  a  god  than  a  man*,  and  so  framed 
as  to  correspond  with  the  necessities  of  fragile  and 
afflicted  mortalityf,  it  was,  sometimes,  conceived, 
that  they  might  be  insulted  with  impunity  and  ae- 
duced  by  bribes.  If  a  town  was  to  be  besieged^ 
the  Romans  solemnly  invoked  the. tutelary  deity  of 
the  place,  and  endeavoured  to  win  him  from  the 
enemy,  by  the  promise  of  more  costly  offerings  than 
be  had  been  accustomed  to  receive;^.  At  the  same 
time,  they  who  thus  tempted  the  gods  of  their  op-. 
ponents,  attributed  similar  treachery  or  mutability 
to  their  own ;  and  the  name  of  the  protecting  divi-^ 
nity  of  Rome  was  studiously  concealed,  lest  the  foes 
of  the  republic  should  be  able  to  allure  him  by 
similar  offerings  to  similar  desertion. 

One  people  worshipped  the  stones  on  which  they 
trod ;  another  annually  assembled  to  expel  with 
tumult  and  violence,  such  alien  deities  as  had  mir 
grated  into  their  lands  §.  The  Greeks  and  Romamr 
despised  the  credulity  of  this  miserable  superstition; 


*  Nostra  reg^'o  tarn  presentibus  plena  est  numinibus,  itt  factGos 
possis  deum  quam  bominem  invenire.    Petron.  Sat.  p.  35. 

t  Fragilis  et  laboriosa  nM)rtalitas  in  partes  ista  digessit,  nt  poi>' 
tionibus  quisquis  coleret,  quo  maxime  indigeret.  Pliny,  lib.  ii. 
C.7. 

t  Valer.  Maximus,  cited  by  Pliny,  lib.  xxvii.  c.  2.  The 
fbrm  of  invocation  was  long  preserved  in  the  ritual  of  the  Pontiff. 

$  Hcrodian.  lib.  v.    Quint.  Curt.  lib.  iv.  <s  7. 
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yet,  while  they  themselves  chained  their  gods  to 
pedestals  lest  they  should  flee  away;  while  they 
banished  the  citizen  who  affirmed  that  the  statues 
of  the  temples  were  not  divinities,  but  the  work  of 
the  sculptor*;  while  they  fancied  with  the  poet, 
''  that  many  evils  were  inflicted  by  the  gods  on 
men,  but  many  also  by  men  upon  the  gods"t; 
while  they  erected  temples  to  the  goddess  of  fever, 
to  Evil  Fortune,  to  Orbilia,  the  destroyer  of  children, 
to  fear,  the  last  and  meanest  of  the  passions,  and 
to  the  frontless  audacity  of  contumacy  and  of  iiiso- 
knee:); ;  while  they  armed  the  Furies  with  the  torch 
and  the  scourge,  to  exercise  on  earth  the  malignities 
of  heU,§  and  permitted  the  squalid  and  ofiensive 
Mephitis  herself  to  share  in  the  government  of  (he 


*  Plutarch.  De  Isid.et  Osir.  Oper.  torn.  ii.  p.  397.  The  philo- 
sopher Stilpho,.  having  affirmed  that  the  statue  of  Minerva  was 
■ot  a  god,  was  banished  from  Athens  by  a  decree  of  the  Areopagus. 
Diog.  Laert  lib.  ii.  aegm.  11 6. 

t  Dione,  in  the  Iliad,  addresses  thb  language  to  Venus,  after 
the  goddess  had  been  wounded  by  Diomede. 

X  Cicero,  De  Nat.  Deor.  lib.  iii.  c.  35.  Valer.  Maximus, 
lib.  iL  c  5.  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  xi.  c  7.  Fear  had  many 
Temples,  and  was  worshipped  even  at  Sparta.  Plut.  In  Cleomen. 
et  in  Thes.  Cicero,  De  Leg.  lib.  ii.  and  Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  li.  c.  7, 
admit  the  deification  of  impudence  and  contumacy. 

§  Virgil  is  never  more  sublime  than  when  he  describes  the 
powers  and  operations  of  his  gods;  but,  perhaps,  the  figure  of 
Alecto,  in  the  seventh  iEneid,  is  the  grandest  and  boldest  painting 
of  that  inimitable  poet 

Lnctificam  Alecti  dirarum  ab  sede  sororum 
Infernisque  ciet  tenebris :  cut  tristia  bella, 
IraMjue,  msidiaeque,  et  crimina  noxia  cordi. 
Odit  et  ipse  pater  Pluton/od^re  sorores 
Tartareae  monstrum ;  tot  sese  vertit  in  ora, 
Tarn  sevae  facies,  tot  pullulat  atra  colubris. 

.^n.  lib.  vii.  334. 
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world,  and  to  claim  tlie  consecrated  honours  of  the 
altar  and  of  the  oblation  * ;  the  credulity  of  the 
wildest  or  most  stupid  polytheist  will  be  thought 
to  have  been  equalled,  or  surpassed,  by  that  of 
nations,  contemptuously  vain  of  their  science  and 
their  taste,  and  proudly  boastful  of  the  pre-eminent 
purity  and  wisdom  of  their  religion. 

Through  the  whole  of  this  strange  system,  we 
discover  examples  of  celestial  crime  and  celestial 
discord,  which  could  not  but  have  been  injurious 
to  the  piety  and  morals  of  men.  Not  only  were 
the  deities  uncertain  and  variable  in  their  indiTidml 
character,  but  divided  and  subdivided  into  factionsi 
at  once  hostile  to  each  other,  and  to  the  welfare  of 
mankind.  He  who  preferred  the  power  of  beauty, 
was  to  incense  the  jealous  majesty  of  the  Queen  of 
heaven.  He  who  bent  before  the  altar  of  Jove,  was 
not  thereby  to  avert  the  wrath  of  the  Divinity  of 
the  deept.  Even  realms  and  kingdoms  were  to 
suffer,  like  humble  individuals,  from  the  discor- 
dances of  heaven.  Every  nation  had  its  pa^ns 
and  its  foes  in  the  synod  of  Olympus ;  and  its 
prosperity  or  decline  was  less  to  be  attributed  to 
its  virtues  or  its  vices,  than  to  celestial  favour  for- 
tuitously excited,  or  celestial  enmity  unknowingly 
and  undeservedly  provoked. 

*  Mephitis  pcesides  over  jnoisome  and  pestiferous  odours.  In 
a  gloomy,  close,  unventilated  cave,  in  the  valley  of  AiDsaDCtu% 
a  temple  was  aptly  erected  to  this  filthy  goddess. 

t  In  the  first  book  of  the  Odyssey,  Jupiter,  conciliated  by  the 
piety  and  oblations  of  Ulysses,  wishes  to  accelerate  the  return  of  the 
hero  to  Ithaca.  Neptune,  recollecting  the  extinguished  sight  of 
his  son  Polyphemus  resists;  and  the  "  cloud-assembling  god" 
deems  it  necessary  to  call  the  other  deities  to  his  assistance,  in 
orier  to  counteract  the  wrath,  and  to  limit  the  power,  of  his 
brother. 
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libit  gMat  peet  of  Kome  has  exhibited  the  priiH 
biptl  d^eii  of  his  religion  in  action.  We  beh^d 
Ih^n  gleaming  amid  the  flames  of  the  devoted 
Troy,  heaving  the  walls  of  the  city  from  their 
foundations,  overturning  the  palaces  of  nobles  and 
of  kings,  scattering  in  the  dust  the  temples  and 
alturs  of  the  gods,  encouraging  and  delighting  in 
the  work  of  massacre  and  of  havoc,  and  mingling 
in  the  uproar  with  sublime  and  terrific  energy.  Bat 
the  attitudes  they  assume  are  those,  not  of  gods  or 
men,  but  of  furies  and  demons.  They  are  all  go* 
terned  by  the  dire  malignity  of  one  predominant 
and  flagitious  passion  ;  and  they  rush  forward,  with 
the  rage  of  irresistible  vengeance,  to  afilict,  to 
ravage,  and  destroy*. 

In  their  intercourse  with  each  other,  they  occa^^ 
sionally  revel,  and  riot,  and  wanton,  and  laugh, 
intk  little  reserve  of  decorum,  of  delicacy,  or  of 
ttuUe.  But  their  evil  passions  speedily  renew  the 
diMitiances  of  heaven.  Divine  in  power,  they  are 
Irene  tlian  human  in  discrepancy  and  discord.  The 
whole  Iliad  is  but  a  diversified  detail  of  the  folly  or 
fury  of  their  dissensions.  Mars  is  bound  by  the 
superior  strength  of  the  Aloides,  or  entangled  in 
die  invisible  meshes  of  the  net  of  Vulcan,  or  chas- 
tised by  the  hand,  and  insulted  by  the  sarcasms, 
of  the  goddess  of  wisdom.  Vulcan  is  hurled  head- 
long from  the  skies,  by  the  ofiended  majesty  of  hh 
sire.  Apollo  is  subdued  by  the  masculine  vigour 
of  Minerva ;  or  dismissed  to  tend  the  herds  of  an 
earthly  master,  by  the  indignation  of  Jupiter«  Juno 
is  suspended  between  earth  and  heaven  as  a  spec- 
tacle of  terror  to  the  rest  of  the  divinities,  and  openly 

''    -  ••  • 

^  iEneid,  lib.  iu 
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menaced  by  her  oflfended  lord  with  the  ksh.  And 
the  mighty  father  of  gods  and  men  is  not  only 
perpetually  controuled  by  the  dominant  authori^ 
of  the  Fates,  but  insulted  by  the  reproaches,  or  by 
(he  threats,  of  the  greatest  and  the  least  pf  th^  inka* 
bitants  of  heaven. 

These  deities  are  not  more  human  in  their  dis- 
cords, than  in  their  wants,  their  desires,  Bfkd  their 
enjoyments.  The  scandal  of  low  amours  is  iheu 
glory  and  their  boast  Laughter,  and  jest,  and 
revelry,  mingle  loudly  and  rudely  in  their  carour 
sals*.  They  frequency  renounce  the  cares  and  the 
duties  of  dominion,  to  visit  the  fuming  temples  of 
the  ^Ethiopian,  and  regale  on  the  scent  of  the  burn- 
ing victims.  The  weariness  or  the  waste  of  their 
ethereal  frame  is  to  be  solaced  or  repaired  hy  tiie 
restoring  virtues  of  the  viand  and  the  cup*  The 
repose  of  sleep  is  necessary  to  recruit  the  spirits 
which  toil  or  gluttony  might  have  impaired ; .  and 
the  affairs  of  nations  are  subjected  to  the  misrule 
of  the  wife  and  sister  of  Jove,  while  the  thundeirer 
sinks  into  an  oblivious  slumber  on  the  flowery  and^ 
^ftgrant  couch  of  mount  Idaf. 
.  Of  the  delicacy  of  moral  sentiment  the  deities  of 
Greece  and  Rome  pretended  to  little,  and  possessed 


«i*i 


.  *  See  the  account  of  the  Olympian  feast.    Iliad,  lib.  i.  fere  ad 
fin. 

t  Petronius  rivals  Homer  in  the  description  of  this  scene : 
Idoeo  qualis  fudit  de  vertice  (lores 
Terra  parens,  cum  se  confesso  junxit  aniori 
Jupiter ;  et  toto  concepit  pectore  flammas : 
Emicuere  rosae,  violaE^que,  et  molle  cyperon, 
Albaque  de  viridi  riserunt  lilia  prato. 
Talis  humus  Venerem  molles  clinavit  in  herbas, 

Candidiorque  dies  secreto  favit  amori.  

Sat.  vol.  ii.  p.  404. 
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iftone.  Their  Totariea  are  frequently  deceived  into 
crime  by  their  inspirations,  or  instructed  in  the  con* 
tanpt  of  virtue  by  their  example.  Creusa,  the  dis- 
lionoured  victim  of  the  passion  of  Apollo,  is  impelled 
by  Minerva,  and  directed  by  an  oracle,  to  deceive 
the  credulity  of  her  husband,  and  to  impose  on  his 
kindness  the  diild  of  an  adulterous  intercourse^ 
Juno  forgets  and  sullies  her  high  character,  vrhile  she 
descends  to  deceive  her  imperial  husband  by  a  falser 
hood  tf  to  invoke  the  fiends  of  hell  to  accomplish 
the  purposes  of  her  malice,  and  to  prepare  and  acce- 
lerate the  disgraces  of  the  cave,  and  ^e  destruction 
of  Dido;}:.  The  chastity  of  the  meek  Diana,  which 
had  been  BO  deeply  viroimded  by  the  involuntary 
offence  of  Actseon,  is  sacrificed  in  the  courted  em- 
brace of  the  mortal  Endymion ;  and  the  Ruler  of  the 
skies  himself  descends  from  Olympus,  to  accomplish 
his  purpose  by  a  fraud  §,  assumes  the  form  of  a  ser« 
pent  or  a  swan  for  the  gratification  of  his  licentious- 
ness, or  hastens  to  practise  his  vile  deceptions  on  the 
wife  of  the  absent  and  gallant  Amphytrion  ||. 
.  Of  tiiis  last  deity,  the  celestial  Atjas,  on  whose 
shoulders  rested  the  government  of  the  universe,  the 
priest  and  the  poet  have  delineated  the  most  incon<> 
ilistent  character.  He  was  immortal,  yet  he  wasL 
traced  to  the  cradle  of  Crete.  He  was  denominated 
**  the  greatest  and  the  best,''  yet  he  violated  almost 

'*  See  the  Ion  of  Euripides.  The  whole  tragedy  is  an  exemplifi^ 
cation  of  celestial  grossness  and  fraud.  Apollo  is  a  seducer;  Minerva 
a  cheat;  Creusa  an  adultress ;  and  Xanthus  a  dupe. 

t  Iliad,  lib.  xiv.  X  JEneid^  lib.  iv. 

§  He  sends  a  lying  dream  to  Agamemnon.    Iliad. 

;  II  Plautus  details  the  story  with  great  vivacity  and  spirit;  and 
the  poet  makes  sufficiently  free  with  the  god* 
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ev^  law  humaa  and  dmne  *.  He  was  worshipped 
at  the  uniTersal  sire,  yet  was  described  as  a  second^ 
ary  and  subordinate  power,  inadequate  to  create,  and 
impotent  to  controul  f*  He  was  the  most  excellent 
of  l)eings,  yet  he  was  a  libertine,  a  parricide,  a  xmar* 
per,  and  an  adulterer.  He  was  superior  to  all  th^ 
gods,  yet  every  where  were  temples  erected  to  sooi 
ancle,  brother,  sister,  or  cousin,  his  equals  in  descenlf 
and  rendered  his  inferiors  only  by  the  crime  of  a  sue* 
cessful  and  guilty  usurpation  j:. 

It  will  not  be  asserted  that  the  mass  of  the  peopfe 
were  ignorant  of  these  frailties  of  their  gods.  Which 
of  the  Greeks  was  not  to  hear  the  songs  of  Orpheus, 
of  Hesiod,  or  of  Homer?  Which  of  the  Romans 
was  not  to  listen  to  the  lyre  of  Ovid,  or  of  VirgO  ? 
Even  on  the  stage,  the  deities  were  occasionally  in- 
troduced in  the  very  character  with  which  they  had 
been  invested  by  the  founders  of  the  religion,  some- 
times to  play  their  merry  and  licentious  gambols  for 
&e  entertainment  of  the  multitude  §,  and  Mmetimes. 
to  swell  and  aggrandize  the  scene  by  the  exercise  ot 
nalignant  and  capricious  power  ||.  The  inferior 
dasses  of  men  were  to  behold,  in  these  refNMenta«- 
tions,  so  many  examples  of  frailty  and  of  crime ;  ttid 


■  a  >     I  I     I  T  ■         ■  ihi^a^i^aa 


♦  Meziriae;  Comment  sur  les  Epit.  <rOvide,  vol.  ii.  p.  377. 

t  Homer  expressly  denominates  Oceanus  and  Tetbys  the  ori- 
ginal parenU  of  ikings;  and  ha^  an4  Hesiod,  4M4al»e6t«ttsii^ 
quity,  ascribe  to  Necessity  and  Fate  the  dominion  of  the  univene. 
'  X  Appendix,  note  A. 

§  Non  alii  Dii  ridentur  in  theatris  qoam  adoraator  hi  templis  s 
nee  alii  ludos  exhibetis  quam  quibus  immolatis.  August  de  CiviU 
Dei*  lib.  vi.  c.  8.  p.  117* 

II  iEschyl.  Frometh.  passim.  Sophocl.  (£dip.  et  Eumenid. 
Euripides.  Orest  The  gods,  as  they  are  exhibited  in  these  tra* 
gediesy  are  monsters  of  violence,  of  iajustice,  or  of  wrath. 
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tbe  few  who  were  more  wise,  were  to  discover  oiddi* 
tional  grounds  for  the  hesitation  of  their  feith,  or  the 
incredulity  of  their  scepticism. 

The  wild  absurdities  which  were  thus  displayed, 

seem  not  to  have  diminished  the  reverence  of  the 

people.    While  the  Greek  permitted  and  extdled 

the  strange  impieties  of  the  dramatist*,  he  punished 

die  philosophical  heterodoxy  of  Socrates  with  death ; 

und  while  the  Roman  delighted  in  the  theatrical 

representation  of  the  unprincipled  intrigues  of  his 

ditinities  f ,  he  was  singularly  attentive  to  the  rites, 

and  singularly  devoted  to  the  most  superstitious  arti-* 

del,  of  his  creed.    The  solemnity  of  the  belief  was, 

in  so  wise,  disturbed  by  the  mockery  of  the  repre- 

se&tation.    It  was  imagined  that  nothing  was  more 

likely,  in  times  of  public  exigency  and  distress,  to 

conciliate  the  favour  and  appease  the  wrath  of  the 

gods,  than  to  exhibit  their  wanton  frauds  and  licen- 

tioos  amours  for  popular  amusement ;  and  there  is  no 

donbt  that  the  ludicrous  and  familiar,  or  brutal  and 

disgusting  character  in  which  those  gods  were  repre* 

tented  by  the  comic  poet,  perfectly  accorded  with 

the  prevailing  persuasions  of  the  national  &ith :{:. 

It  may  be  now  admitted  that  the  religion  of  ih^ 
Roman  and  of  the  Greek  was  equally  corrupt  and 
pernicious  in  its  primary  and  essential  principl^^ 
and  unworthy  of  the  adoption  of  the  most  credulous 
and  superstitious  people.  To  good  morals  it  could 
lend  no  aid.    To  genuine  piety  it  could  afford  no 


*  Aristophanes,  with  the  full  approhation  of  almost  all  Athens^ 
every  where  makea  the  gods  the  aobject  of  his  merriment  and 
Moqiie.    In  Nubih.  t«  617*    In  PlnC. ▼•  ]  iso.    In  Ram  pasA. 

t  As  ia  the  Amphytrion  of  Plautus^ 

I  Appendix,  note  B. 
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motive.  The  wantonness,  the  folly,  and  the  pitv 
fligacy  of  its  gods ;  the  more  than  human  vices  by 
which  they  were  degraded ;  their  jealousies,  discords, 
and  caprices,  so  base  and  worthless,  might  ins^nre 
irreverence  or  contempt,  but  could  awaken  no  emo* 
tion  of  holiness,  and  improve  no  motive  of  virtue. 
JSvery  crime,  and  every  appetite  and  passion,  might 
find  its  vindication  in  celestial  example;  and  the 
faith  which  was  not  to  be  averted  by  so  wild  and 
monstrous  a  creed,  may  afford  a  melancholy  instance 
of  the  aptitude  of  men  to  yield  themselves  to  the 
frauds  or  fanaticism  of  priests,  and  to  embrace  dog^ 
mas  without  inquiry,  which  common  reason  and  com* 
mon  sense  would  have  instructed  them  to  despise. 

Yet  this  religion,  however  puerile  or  gross,  was  the 
work  of  no  vulgar  minds.  It  was  framed  by  men 
who  demonstrated,  in  other  respects,  superior  attain^ 
ments.  The  great  masters  of  verse,  on  whom  Ghreece 
and  the  world  lavished  their  applause,  whp  united 
in  themselves  the  character  of  legislators,  moralists^ 
and  bards,  and  who  have  continued,  for  so  many 
centuries,  to  delight  and  instruct  mankind,  sent  it 
forth  to  the  world,  dignified  by  their  sanction,  and 
adopted  by  their  fiedth.  He  whose  songs  are  said  to 
have  humanized  the  savage,  and  united  the  wander- 
ing herds  in  peaceful  and  orderly  communities*; 
he  who  was  instructed  by  the  Muses  in  the  gene- 
alogies of  the  gods,  and  who  revealed  the  secrets  of 
celestial  parentage  and  descent  f ;  he  who  conferred 
by  his  applause  new  glory  on  heroes  and  on  kings, 
and  immortalized  in  his  strains  the  triumphs  of  con- 
querors :]: ;  he,  above  all,  who  is  said  to  have  stolen 
the  caestus  of  Venus,  and  to  have  infused  its  happiest 

*  Orpheus.  f  Hesiod.  t  Pindar. 
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and  most  potent  charms  into  his  verse  *,  contributed, 
with  other  distinguished  men,  to  its  formation  and 
establishment ;  and,  if  it  have  issued  with  such  im* 
perfect!  ons  from  such  hands,  we  ae  not  so  much  to 
consider  it  as  a  monument  disgraceful  to  the  archi- 
tects by  whom  it  was  raised,  as  an  evidence,  per- 
haps, of  the  incompetence  of  human  reason  itself 
to  frame  a  religion  suitable  to  the  condition  and  frail* 
ties  of  man. 

If  it  be  here  asserted  that,  in  the  schools  of  Gre^ 
dan  and  Roman  philosophy,  a  better  and  nobler 
system  may  be  found,  the  reply  will  neither  be  doubt- 
ful nor  difficult  Among  the  whole  tribe  of  the  an- 
tient  philosophers,  there  is  not  one  whose  notions  of 
the  divine  nature  were  not  vitiated  by  the  grossest 
and  most  extravagant  errors.  Absurdity  and  con* 
tradiction  mingled  with  the  theology,  and  betrayed 
the  ignorance,  of  every  sect.  The  wild  fancies  of  the 
poet  were  equalled  or  surpassed  by  the  systems  in 
which  was  embodied  the  visionary  creed  of  the 
sophist ;  and  the  doctrines  neither  of  Socrates,  of 
Plutarch,  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  of  Aristotle,  or  of 
Plato,  can  be  said  to  merit,  in  any  degree,  the. 
honourable  appellation  of  genuine  theism  f* 

^  On  diroit  que  pour  plaire,  insti  it  par  la  nature, 

Homere  ait  a  Venus  derob^  sa  ceintiire ; 

Son  livre  est  d'agremens  un  fertil  tr^sor ; 

Tout  ce  qu  'il  a  touch6,  se  convertit  en  or ; 

Toot  refoit  dans  ses  mains  une  nouvelle  grace, 

Toujours  il  divertit,  et  jamais  il  ne  laisse. 
The  panegyric  is  not  in  the  best  manner  of  Boileau.    Perhaps,  it 
should  have  been  added,  to  complete  the  character  of  the  first  of 
poets,  that  he  who  had  possessed  himself  of  the  csestus  of  Venus, 
had  also  borrowed  the  thunders  of  Jupiter. 

t  Hume,  in  his  Natural  History  of  Religion,  says  he  can 
Kdrctl^  allow  these  philosophers  the  appellation  of  genuine  theistt. 
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On  three  points  the  theological  discords  of  the 
antient  'schools  were  softened  into  a  unusual  bar* 
mony. 

L  All  the  philosophers,  except  those  of  the  athe- 
istical sects,  agreed  in  admitting  a  plurality  of  gods. 
If  some  of  them  occasionally  speak  of  Deity  in  die 
singular  number,  they  speedily  lapse  into  the  error 
of  the  popular  faith,  and  avow  persuasions  wldA 
sufficiently  proves  they  had  no  conception  of  the  unitjr 
of  the  Divine  Being.     Socrates  and  Plato,  the  best 
and  purest  of  the  philosphical  theologists,  were 
scarcely  less  devoted  than  the  plebeian  disciples  of 
the  popular  creed,  to  the  dogmas  of  polytheism* 
The  sublime  language  in  which  they  occasionally 
assert  their  belief  in  one  supreme  and  omniscient 
Being,  is  not  the  result  of  permanent  and  satis- 
fied conviction;  and  the  page  and  passage  whicb 
appear  to  be  illuminated  with  the  most  noble  and. 
essential  of  all  doctrines,  are  frequently  darkened, 
before  they  close,  by  the  virtual  or  direct  admission 
of  a  rabble  plurality  of  discordant  deities  *. 

11.  The  ancient  philosophers  also  agreed  in  limit* 
uig  the  attributes  of  their  gods.  The  Deity  was 
said  neither  to  exercise  nor  possess  creative  energy. 
flatter,  uncreated,  eternal  and  self-existent,  might 
be  shaped  into  diversity  of  form  by  divine  sldll,  but 
it  existed  independently  of  the  divine  power.  It 
was  thus  invested  with  the  fundamental  qualities  of 
Deity ;  and  the  inert  divinity  was  often  to  resist  the 
will  and  art  of  the  plastic  nature  by  which  it  might 


The  cold  caution  of  the  assertion,  but  ill  agrees  with  that  paradoxical 
temerity  which  so  perpetually  involves  him,  on  other  subjects,  in 
metaphysical  adventures. 

^  Appendix,  note  C. 
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^  oocasiiHUiUy  moulded  iDto  grace  atid  beauty^ 
From  this  doctrine  of  the  ccotumacy  and  per? ersity 
^  matter  was  deduced  the  cause  of  physical  eviL 
The  Deity  was  subdued  by  the  supposed  inaptitude 
ef  the  materials  to  be  shaped  and  arranged ;  and  iJMt 
Refects  and  d^rmities  by  which  the  universe  waa 
snppoeed  to  be  disgraced,  were  to  he  ascribed  not  to 
)us  want  of  will^  but  to  his  deficiency  of  power  *. 

III.  The  popular  creed  of  Gbreece  and  Rome 
was  an  extravi^ant  ManichsBism,  in  which  demo-* 
aiaeal  powers  were  mingled  with  diYine.  The  phi-* 
loeophers  adopted,  but  modified  the  doctrine.  An 
eternal  and  disorderly  principle  was  siq>posed  to 
inlcMrfefe  perpetually  in  the  government  of  the  worid. 
The  existence  of  moral  evil,  not  to  be  accounted 
Ibr^  as  was  though^  under  the  sole  dominton^  of 
a  benevdbent  deity,  was  thus  explained;  and  the 
wifldcHn  and  goodness  of  the  ruling  god  were  sub^ 
jected  to  a  counteracting  and  malignant  power,  in 
order  that  the  schools  might  theorize  more  plausibly 
on  die  disorders  and  derangements  which  seem 
occasionally  to  occur  in  the  economy  of  die  worldf* 

These  were  the  defects  which  were  common  to 
diedieology  of  all  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Greek 
tnd  Roman  philosophers.  Let  us  now  advert  to  die 
peculiar  creeds  of  the  difierent  schools  of  Zeno,  of 
Plato,  and  of  Epicurus. 

Of  die  aopient  sects,  the  Stoics  were  the  most 

manly  and  correct  in  their  moral  precepts^  and  die 

^  A|>pendiXy  note  D. 

t  Pli^ttMxh  a,ffirBiB  that  this,  doctrine^rM  widely  diffoaed,  amd  hn 
llimself  strepuouftly  maintdnB  it  ia  bit  Platonic  Quostiooi,  and  hil 
Tiioasan.  Piydbo|pD!ni«.  S^  also  Ot  I^  e^  Oftii:*  to^i  ii.  p.  369^ 
570.    Ed.  Francof. 
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most  credulous  and  superstitious  in  their  tkeoldgicieif 
dogmas.  At  one  moment,  the  universe  10  their 
god,  at  another  moment,  an  ethereal  flame  *«.  Of 
tfiis  fancied  divinity  the  unity  and  universality 
are  occasionally  affirmed ;  yet,  occasionallyi  all 
nature  is  crowded  with  deities ;  and  the  seas,  and 
the  earth,  and  the  stars,  and  the  souls  of  men,  are 
lavishly  invested  with  the  attributes  of  Godhead  f. 
Thus  the  universe  is  god,  and  an  aggregate  of  gods ; 
and  thus  the  Stoic  holds  out  to  tibe  worship  of  \m 
disciples,  not  a  pure,  infinite,  and  etemid  qiirit; 
die  omnipotent  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  world, 
but  a  diversity  of  material  forms  deified  by  hb 
ignorance,  or  of  physical  causes  adored  by  his  ere* 
dulity. 

Zeno  reasons  on  his  system.  In  attrfbotiiigf 
divinity  to  the  world,  it  was  incumbent  on  him  to 
prove  that  the  world  possessed  the  powers  of  divi- 
nity, and  was  a  sentient,  animated,  reasoning, 
happy,  and  eternal  being.  In  accomplishing  thia 
purpose  he  proceeds  with  all  the  skill  which  sophistry 
could  supply.  His  school  applauds ;  the  world  listens; 
and,  after  all,  his  demonstration  consists  of  a  series 
of  syllogisms  which  can  only  excite  a  smile  for 
dieir  absurdity,  or  only  deserve  to  be  noticed  as 


*  Cogimur  dissentione  sapientum  dominura  noAtrum  ignorare ; 
quippe  qui  neciamus  soli  an  ai^theri  serviainus.  Cicero.  Academ. 
Quest.  lib.ii.  c.  41. 

t  Hac  mundi  divinitate  prospecta,  tribuenda  est  sideribus  eadem^ 
divinitas,  ut  ea  quoque  rectissime  et  animantia  esse,  et  senUre  atqae 
intelligere  dicantur,  ex  quo  efficitur  in  deorum  nunicro  astra  esse 
ducenda.  Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor.  lib.  ii.  c.  15.  With  the  same  faciKty 
the  other  portions  of  the  world  were  endowed  with  godhead ;  and 
such  were  the  arguments  which,  in  antient  times,  were  to  lay  th^ 
foundations  of  human  worship. 
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!M>  many  exemplifications  of  the  vanity  of  human 
HFisdom*. 

Epicurus  is  more  bold  and  impious  in  his  tenets^ 
but  not  less  absurd.  Rejecting  with  contempt  Uie 
creatiyey  or  rather  forming,  power,  which  some 
philosophers  ascribed  to  the  godsf,  he  frames  a  finite, 
corporeal,  and  contradictory  divinity,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  varying  fancy  of  its  creator,  was  cloathed 
with  different  forms  and  invested  with  different  attri- 
butes, it  was  occasionally  arrayed  in  "human  shape, 
because,  in  that  shape  only,  as  it  was  pretended, 
a  proper  sensorium  for  the  divine  nature  could  be 
found;};.  At  other  times,  it  was  fancied  to  consist 
of  a  totality  of  worlds,  all  of  which  were  perpe« 
tiially  in  a  state  of  renovation,  or  decay ;  and,  in 
wilder  moods,  it  was  placed  in  that  infinity  of  indi- 
visible corpuscles,  which,  though  utterly  devoid  of 
intelligence,  and  influenced  by  ho  intelligent  cause; 
have  formed,  by  a  fortuitous  felicity  of  movement^ 
the  beautiful  and  magnificent  structure  of  th^ 
universe  ||. 

^— ^i— M^IM^M^^^h— — ^— i^— i—- ^—        III,  .  I      I      I  ■  ■     ■!— ^— ^— ^i^M» 

•  ^  tlie  Stoic,  in  Cicero,  repeats  these  syllogisms  with  great  con- 
Adence,  and  seems  to  think  them  irresistible*  See  Appendix, 
note  £•  .« 

t  De  Nat  Deor.  lib.  i.  §  9,  &€.  Cudworth,  Intellectual  Systediy 
ToL,i.  p.  60. 

t  Aperta  simplexque  mens,  nulla  re  adjuncta,  dbndliique  par- 
ticipens,  fiigere  intelligentis  nostras  vim.  De  Nat.  Deor.  lib.i.  §  a. 
Tbe  Epicurean,  elsewhere,  endeavours^  to  refine  the  materiality  of- 
^m  god,  into  something  approaching  spirit;  and  he  talks  very  un- 
inlidUgibly  of  its  consisting — son  corporis,  sed  quasi  corporis,  non 
iangninis,  sed  quasi  sanguinis — The  sophistry  was  worthy  of  the 
school. 

I  Cotta,  in  die  masterly  treatise  of  Cicero,  alludes  to  the  extra- 
vagant doctrines  of  Epicurus— -Sed  ubi  est  Veritas  ?    In,  mundis 

I,  omnibus  minimis  temporum  punctis,  aliis  nascen- 

D 
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This  deity,  whatever  he  be,  is  yet  said  to  be 
supremely  blessed,  and  capable  neither  of  saSknag 
nor  inflicting  pain.     Of  the  felicity  which  is  tiios 
conferred,  we  possess  a  full  and  explicit  descriptioD. 
Though  itioral  attributes  be  essential  to  happmess, 
and  action  be  essential  to  moral  attributes,  the  di?i« 
nity  of  Epicurus  possesses  neither  die  attribnte  nor 
the  activity.     He  is  no  longer  the  corpusculfir  deity, 
the  deity  cloathed  in  the  form  of  man,  or  tfa«  dei^ 
constituted  of  aggregated  worlds,  but  a  namdeai 
power,  which,  scorning  to  inhabit  the  dwelling  of 
visible  nature,  resides  in  certain  imaginary  regi<nis^ 
in  the  depths  of  space,  where  the  clear  and  cloodkfS 
ether  is  brightened  by  the  beams  of  eternal  sun^ 
shine*.     There,  operating  no  good,  exercising  ik^ 
faculty,    demonstrating  no    glory,    he   enjoys  th^ 
boasted  beatitude  of  perpetual  rest,  a  languid,  im'- 
varied,    and   dead  repose.      To  preside  over^Ae 
order  of  nature  ;  to  preserve,  regulate,  and  govern, 
the  world ;  to  effuse  the  blessings  of  a  guiding  and 
beneficent  Providence ;   or  to  listen  to  the  «q>plica^ 
tions  of  ^  human  infirmity  and  want,  would  be  utterly 
incompatible   with  this  serene  and   celestial  tran- 
quillity, and  would  supersede  the  felicities  of  sloAi- 
ber  by  the  toils  of  agency.    Why,  indeed,  it  is  asked, 
should  the  deity  disturb  himself  with  the  affairs  of 
the  universe  ?     What  does  it  concern  him  whether 


tibus,'  aliis  cadentibus  ?  An  ifrindividuis  corpasciilis,  turn  praedlua 
opera,  nulla  moderante  natura,  nulla  radone,  fingentibus.  De  Nat. 
Deor.  lib.  i.  §24. 

^  Quas  neque  concutiunt  venti,  neque  nubila  nimbis 

Ad8i>ergunt,  neque  nix  aeri  concreta  pniina, 

Cana  cadens  violat,  semperque  innubilos  CEther 

Ihtegit,  et  largo  difiuso  lumine  ridet. 

Lucret  libwiii.  19. 
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•^worideiist  or  perish?  And,  if  he  "be  supremely 
happy  in  his  own  naturey  what  motive  can  exist  tp 
induce  him  to  substitute,  for  a  secure  and  unimpas- 
sioned  blessedness,  the  cares  and  labours  of  pro- 
vidential interposition** 

From  impieties  and  contradictions  thus  gross  or 
absurd,  we  turn  to  the  philosophical  reveries  of  the 
academy. 

The  master  of  that  learned  but  sceptical  school, 
though  he  was  frequently  little  more  than  a  meta- 
physical poet,  or  a  poetical  metaphysician,  who  was 
ardent  to  decorate  truth  with  the  trappings  of  fancy, 
4ias  often  promulgated  tenets  on  the  subject  of  Deity, 
which  are,  indisputably,  noble  and  sublime.  But,  if 
he  occasionally  surpassed  all  his  cotemporaries  in 
the  dignity  and  purity  of  his  principles,  he  was  occa- 
sicmally  to  equal  them  in  inconsistency  and  error. 
While  his  eloquence  expatiated  on  the  perfection 
and  glory  of  the  divine  attributes,  he  was  a  poly- 
theiat  who  delighted  in  a  pantheon  of  his  own 
creation ;  and  he  not  only  rejected  the  atheism  of  the 
creed  of  Anaxagoras,  who  denied  the  divine  naturae 
of  the  celestial  bodies,  but  frequently  and  seriously 
affirmed  the  divinity  of  the  stars,  and  recommended 
them,  like  other  gods,  to  the  faith  and  worship  of 

the  people  t- 
Yet  numerous  as  is  the  host  of  his  deities,  he  as- 

signs  the  government  of  the  world,  not  to  their  power 

and  wisdom,  but  to  the  agency  and  skill  of  a  plastic 

loal  which  he  diffuses  dirough  the  universe.     In 

^^^^— ^^^,— ^B^^— ^^M— M^— — ^M^l^^i— — — — »— M^^ — ^M— Ki— ^W^^ 

•  The  felicity  said  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  deity  of  Epicunw,  i% 
properly  estiinat^  by.  the  stoic,  in  the.Treatise  of  Cicero.  De  Npt 
Deor.  lib*  i.  S  4^    'I^  whole  passage  is  eminently  beautiful 

*  Plato,  de  Leg.  lib.  x. 
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was  more  wise,  ibis  learned  scorti,  or  Hm  popnhur 
arersion.  Where  he  who  listened  was  to  hear 
iiothing  but  the  captious  contradictioiis  of  contend-' 
ing  sects;  whe^  erudition  was  employed  bvt  ia 
file  combats  of  sophistry,  or  exercised  its  powers 
but  to  extend  and  deepen  the  glooms  of  uncer- 
tainty and  doubt ;  where  every  school  was  an  arenSi 

in  which  the  gladiators  of  sophistry  were  to  con- 
tend, not  for  honourable  victory,  or  generous  re- 
nown, but  for  the  vain  praise  of  a  faction  or  a  sect; 
where  the  creed,  as  of  Pythagoras,  was  poirtentous 
and  dark  * ;  or,  as  of  Plato,  was  mysterious  and  con* 
tradictory;  or,  as  of  Epicurus,  was  impious  add 
atheistical ;  or,  as  of  Zeno,  was  superstitious  md 
gross ;  where  all  was  an  entangled  and  gloomy  laby-^ 
rinth,  in  which  they  who  pretended  to  possess  the 
chie  were  inextricably  lost,  and  common  sense  was 
never  to  find  conviction  and  re|)ose;  under  sueh 
circumstances,  it  was  surely  better  to  take  refuge  id 
established  though  erroneous  doctrines,  than  to  enlist 
vfnder  the  banners  of  a  philosophy  so  pernicious  and 
perplexed ;  it  was  better  to  embrace  even  the  errors 
of  a  settled  and  public  religion,  which  still  afforded 
some  guidmg  principle  to  the  world,  than  to  adopt 
the  tenets  of  a  theology,  which,  far  from  being  eifiier 
wise  or  useful,  was  calculated  only  to  disturb,  divide, 
and  distract  mankind. 


*  Eusebius  justly  calls  it — Tt^aruifn  a^f^a.    Evangel*  lib.  xiv. 

C.  12. 
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Vjf^riogy  9f  tht  Hindus — Sublime  ideat  and  de/iniiunu  of  Divi* 
nU^ — Innumerable  gods — Contradictory  Jttributes^BenevoUf^ 
and  Evil  Genii — Contrast  of  Divinities-r-Incamations  numerous 
and  whimsical — Character  and  adventures  of  the  incarnate  Powers 
— Assumption  of  the  forms  of  bears^  lumSf  tortoises^  men — Ifngu 
mid  Necromancy — Subordinate  power  of  the  deities — Creatum-^ 
Thsi  iiphok  sf/s^em  pernicious  or  absurd. 

WHEN  we  proceed  from  the  Tyber  and  the  Ilis- 
sus  to  the  Ganges,  and  inquire  of  the  Bramia 
what  are  the  attributes  of  his  divinities,  we  may 
sometimes  hear  a  language  more  instructive,  and 
ippre  consonant  to  truth.  He  does  not  trace  his 
doctrines  to  the  defective  knowledge  of  the  states- 
mail^  the  pundit,  or  the  bard;  but  to  the  divine 
wi^om  of  the  Shastrum  and  Purana,  and  to  the  holy 
colloquies  of  the  Bagvhat-Geeta  *;  and,  instead  of 
being  obliged  to  search  for  scanty  and  ambiguous 
iostmction  in  the  unauthenticated  pages  of  the  poet 
or  of  the  philosopher,  he  may  refer  to  the  sublime 
tenets  of  volumes  which  he  considers  as  marked  with 
the  impress  of  inspiration,  and  sanctioned  by  the 
authority  of  heaven.  His  religion,  therefore,  as  he 
believes,  utters  no  mortal  voice.  It  speaks  from  the 
lips  of  deity.  The  disciple  listens  with  acquiescence 
or  veneration ;  and  the  respect  and  humility  which 
suppress  inquiry  and  comment,  rescue  him,  at  least, 
from  the  fluctuations  of  doubt,  and  the  glooms  of 
infidelity. 

*  The  Bagvbat-GeetA  is  an  episode  in  the  Mahabaret,  a  poem 
of  great  antiquity  and  extent. 
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By  numerous  passages  of  his  sacred  books  the 
Hindu  is  emphatically  instructed  in  the  nature  and 
attributes  of  God.  "  The  Supreme,"  as  it  is  saidf- 
"  was,  at  first,  that  which  exists  unperceived,  prc^,* 
^^  eminent,  that  which  is,  and  must  remain* — -He  is 
"  the  Almighty  Being,  the  prime  Creator,  the  world's 
*^  mansion,  the  incorruptible  Being  distinguisKed 
*^  from  all  things  transient,  the  antient  Poorosh,  and 
*^  supreme  supporter  of  the  universe,  and  by  whom 
'^  the  universe  is  spread  abroad — He  is  immaterial, 
"  and,  therefore,  above  all  conception;  he, is  invi- 
^'  sible,  and,  therefore,  can  have  no  form ;  and  from 
**  what  we  may  behold  of  his  works,  we  may  con- 
^*  elude  that  he  is  eternal,  omnipotent,  omnisci<en^ 
"  and  omnipresent  t — He  is  the  creator  of  all  things, 
^'  the  ineffable  and  inexhaustible  source  of  all  that  is, 
"  the  great  Every  where,  always  J — By  his  power  he 
^*  framed  all  things  from  the  four  elements ;  infinite 
^Ms  he  in  glory ;  nothing  is  like  him  in  the  three 
*^  worlds ;  wherefore  he  only  is  to  be  adored,  aJod  we 
"  bow  down  before  him,  and  supplicate  his  mercy  jf.** 
These  doctrines  are  of  a  sublime  character.  TTiey 
'  indicate  a  high  degree  of  attainment  in  the  teachers 
by  whom  they  were  uttered,  and  of  civilization  in  the 
people  to  whom  they  were  announced ;  and,  perhaps, 
they  will  not  be  found  to  be  surpassed  by  the  noblest 
tenets  on  the  same  subject,  of  the  most  applauded 
philosophers  of  Greece  and  Italy. 

•  The  prayer  of  Arjoon  in  the  Bagvhat-Geela,  pp.  94,  95. 
Translat. 

f  See  Dow*s  Dissertation,  p.  4. 

J  Bagvhat-Geeta ;  translat.  p.  84.     See  also  Ayeen  Akberry, 
vol.  iii.     Bernier,  Voyage,  torn.  ii.  p.  159. 

II  Code  of  Gentoo  Laws,  Prelim.  Disc. 'p.  73.     Bagvhat-Geeta, 

PP«  94r  95- 
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But  the  authors  of  the  Braminical  religion  afford 
us  another  instance  of  the  frailty  and  fallibility  of 
human  creeds.  Scarcely  have  they  uttered  the  wisest 
and  most  salutary  doctrines,  when  they  descend  to 
the  most  puerile  and  extravagant  fancies.    In  their 
reverieSy  sometimes  as  obscure  as  the  metaphysical 
Plato,  and  sometimes  as  wanton  as  the  comic  Aris^ 
tophaneSy  they  have  blended  the  lofty  and  the  ridi- 
culous, the  true  and  the  false,  the  useful  and  absUrd^ 
in  one  extravagant  mass,  which  they  d^nominabS 
religion;  and  the  faith  of  their  followers  is  perpetually 
tried,  or  insulted,  by  contradiction  and  incoherence, 
and  trained  to  embrace,  for  the  fair  form  of  celestial 
wisdom,  the  unholy  progeny  of  pious  ignorance  of 
ftaud.  i  ' 

The  "  Every-where,  always,'*  is  a  profound  and 
emphatic  definition  of  Deity.'  The  religion  of  Brama 
frequently  forgets  it,  to  descant  on  the  doctrine  of 
a  universal  soul,  and  its  perpetual  emanations*;  or 
of  a  first  mind,  which,  generated  by  death,  trembles 
with  alarm  in  the  solitudes  of  space,  and  pines  for 
a  coippiemion  .who  might  soothe  the  dulh^ss  of  his 
unvaried  existence t*  The  licence  of  fable,  however, 
speedily  supersedes  the  reign  of  these  powers,  and 
innumerable  gods  spring  up,  better  calculated  to  ex- 
cite the  zeal  of  popular  superstition.     Brama  and 


I 


» 


*  All  intellectual  natures,  and  especially  human  souls,  are 
cnential  portions  of  this  Being,  and  separated  from  it  by  an  incon- 
ceivable  emanation.  When  the  stains,  however,  which  they  con- 
tract in  their  earthly  wanderings,  shall  be  purified  by  a  due  course 
^  migration  and  punishment,  they  are  destined  to  return  to  tho 
wnnce  from  which  they  flowed.  Bagvhat-Geeta,  pp.  39,  65,  78, 
^5»  115*     Bemier,  torn.  ii.  p.  163.     Voyage  de  Sonnerat,  y.  i.* 
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Cali  are  invested  with  omnipotencQ.  Th^  throBQ  of 
heaven  is  constructed  for  Indra  ^^  with  imuiinerdblt 
texts  of  the  Vedas«"  The  daughter  of  Amhrhin^ 
Ae  mighty  Vach,  assumes  the  dominion  of  the  oceai^ 
the  firmament,  and  the  fire.  The  beautiiiil  N^rayw, 
whose  flowery  braids  reach  to  her  ankles,  and  who«i 
robes,  brighter  than  sun-beams,  ^^  shed  their  he%ven* 
spun  light  over  circling  worlds,"  is  liberally  gifted 
with  pre-eminent  powers.  Gaaesa,  the  deity  oi 
wisdom,  and  the  parent  of  things^  appeara  to  pre- 
side over  various  companies  of  the  gods.  Indra,  tho 
god  of  the  visible  heavens,  resides  on  a  polar  moon? 
tain  of  gold  and  gems,  and  exercisea  his  authority  to 
regulate  the  winds  and  the  showen.  YalcNoa,  ibt 
offspring  of  the  sun,  who  claims  the  triple  hononis 
due  to  the  king  of  justice,  the  lord  of  the  patriarchs, 
and  the  judge  of  departed  spirits,  determines  the 
punishment  of  the  guilty  in  the  doleful  region  of 
serpents,  or  consigns  polluted  souls,  for  their  pai^[a< 
tion,  to  some  animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral  form. 
The  Argus  Cortyceya,  with  his  six  faces,  and  counts 
less  eyes,  is  the  leader  of  innumerable  armies,  and 
the  subduer  of  the  mighty  giants  Sita  and  Ravan. 
And  the  dire  and  tremendous  Seshanaga,  the  king 
of  serpents,  the  black  god,  the  sovereign  of  the 
infernal  regions,  mhose  thousand  heads  are  eKch  en** 
compassed  with  a  crown  of  starry  gems,  whose  eyes 
gleam  like  flaming  torches,  and  whose  garments  are 
skirted  with  yellow  flames,  bears  aloft  in  his  arms 
(he  holy  shell,  the  radiated  weapon,  the  mace  of  war, 
tod  the  divine  and  immortal  Lotos*. 

These  are  among  the  gods  of  a  higher  class ;  but 
myriads  of  subordinate  deities,  and  beneficent  or  evil 


>*f" 
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lii,  are  equally  admitted  and  adored  by  the  ere- 
ity  of  the  Hindu.  The  varioui  passions  of  man, 

different  allotments  of  life,  a^  the  diversified 
Eies  of  material  nature,  have  their  presiding  diyi- 
es.  Beauty,  joUi^,  and  sport,  the  bud  that  bursts 
ih  in  spring,  the  rose  of  summer,  and  the  harvest 
intamn,  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  youthful  lover, 

felicities  of  domestic  union,  the  pleasures  of 
ial  intercourse,  are  all  placed  under  die  influence 
K>wers  scarcely  less  lovely  in  form,  than  kind  and 
itle  in  attribute  and  will.  The  jocund  Suradevi, 
3  sprang  from  the  agitation  of  the  sea,^  watches 
if  the  ripening  grape,  and  the  must  of  the  vine 
.  The  nine  Gopia,  the  Muses  of  the  East,  breathe 
ir  inspirations  into  the  heart  of  the  poet,  and 
tract  their  disciples  in  the  science  of  sweet  sounds. 
Bibha,  who  is  attended  by  celestial  Asparas,  the 
r  and  blooming  daughters  of  Paradise,  delights 
16  called  the  goddess  of  beauty,  of  tenderness,  and 
joy.  The  youthful  and  immortal  Camdeo,  whose 
r  of  sugar-cane  is  stnmg  with  bees,  and  whose 
iws  are  tipped  with  blossoms  communicating  the 
ssings  of  love  and  the  ardours  of  desire,  comes 
a  the  orient  bowers  of  Agra,  while  enamoured 
en  shed  around  him  from  their  wings,  celestial 
prance.  And  the  heavenly  Sereswaty,  the  divinity 
Kmg,  calls  forth  from  her  bower  the  seven  melo- 
ns notes,  while  the  young  passions  collect  around 
',  and  sigh,  and  tremble,  and  hope,  and  fear,  as 
y  listen  to  the  inspiring  harmonies  of  her  lyre  and 
lier  voice*. 


Sir  William  Jones  on  the  Gods  of  Greece,  Italj  and .  India. 
I  ako  his  beautiful  translation  of  the  Indian  hymns  to  Camdeo 
I  Sereswaty. 
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assumes  the  form  of  a  shepherd  lad.  He,  at  first, 
abode  in  the  rustic  family  of  Anandai  and  was  ocgii- 
pied  in  the  care  of  herds  and  flocks.  His  companioai 
were  the  young  gopas  and  gopis  of  the  surroiuid- 
ing  country*;  and,  attracted  particularly  by  ibt 
blooming  and  smiling  countenances  of  the  lasti  lie 
^•elected  from  among  them  a  train  of  favourite  asso- 
:ciateSy  with  whom  he  sported  away  his  hours  in  the 
gay  revelries  of  dance  and  song.  He  was  himself  of 
perfect  beauty,  and  was  adored,  not  only  by  tlie 
damsels  who  shared  his  pleasures,  but  by  the  most 
distinguished  and  lovely  of  the  princesses  of  Indigf. 
'Not  always,  however,  did  he  devote  himself  to  the 
'tendernesses  and  levities  of  love.  His  pastoral  jogrs 
were  frequently  renounced  for  heroic  achievments- 
In  the  very  boyhood  of  his  days  he  slew  a  multitude 
of  serpents,  mon3ters,  and  giants.  The  tyrant  Causa 
fell  beneath  the  strength  of  his  manhood ;  and,  having 
finally  punished,  after  a  long  and  desolating  war,  the 
crimes  of  the  Gurus  and  their  chiefs,  and  commu- 
nicated all  moral  and  political  precepts  to  the  favoured 
Arjun:};,  he  returned  with  the  praises  and  blessings  of 


*  The  gopas  are  literally  cow-herds,  and  the  gopis  milkmaids. 
Sir  William  Jones.  Dissertat. 

t  The  women  of  India  adore  him  to  this  day,  as  a  being  pecu- 
liarly favourable  to  the  gentler  and  softer  passions;  and  they 
describe  themselves  in  their  hymns,  as  bearing  continually  in  their 
bosoms  the  image  of  the  fimiable  god,  <'  who,  for  sportive  recita- 
tion, with  a  train  of  young  dairy  maids,  dances  gracefully,  now 
slow  and  now  quick,  on  the  sands  just  left  by  the  daughters  of  the 
sun."    Sir  W.  Jones.  Dissert. 

t  Arjun  is  the  piincipal  hero  of  the  Mahabaret ;  and  the  episode 
of  the  Bagvbat'Geeta  contains  a  long  detail  of  the  war  with  the 
Curus,  and  of  the  holy  and  edifying  conversation  of  Krishnu  with 
Arjun. 
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taankindy  to  enjoy  again  the  imndortal  felicities  of  his 
celestial  mansion*. 

It  was  not  sufficient  to  invest  these  deities,  ^n  their 
descent,  with  high  and  irresistible  powers.  The  poet, 
or  the  priest,  has  decorated  their  forms  with  all  die 
embellishments  which  an  eastern  fancy  could  bestow. 
They  are  crowned  with  starry  coronets.  A  circle  of 
rays  plays  round  their  heads.  Their  ears,  their 
necks,  and  their  bosoms,  flame  with  die  lustre  of 
inestiimble  gems.  Bracelets  of  costly  jewels  decorate 
dieir  arms ;  and  a  loose  mantle  of  golden  tissue 
descends,  in  flowing  drapery  from  their  shoulders, 
and  is  gracefully  folded  acrosis  their  breast.  To  these 
decorations  are  superadded  others,  when  the  form  of 
Krishnu  is  to  be  adorned.  He  is  perfect  in  lovel^- 
aess.  The  bloom  of  eternal  youth  rests  upon  his 
countenance.  His  eyes  beam  with  immortel  radi- 
ance. The  fragrancy  of  celestial  flowers  breathes 
eternally  around  him ;  and  he  is  distinguished  by 
a  garland  of  rose»,  pf  jessamin,  and  of  myrtle,  which 
eneirdes  the  divine  symmetry  of  his  waist,  and  grace- 
fiilly  descends  in  blooming  and  odoriferous  wreathes 
to  his  feet 

Yet  the  beings  who  were  embellished  with  such 
rich  and  ostentatious  prodigality,  were  ofiben  'to 
be  subjected  to  the  most  degrading  humiliations. 
Subdued  by  the  power  of  infernal  arts,  they  heard 
and  obeyed  the  voice  of  magic  and  enchantments; 
tfid,  among  several  others  whom  the  .necromancer 

iMl>id>i      .      t    110      ii      ^|ii      fcni      Ill  urn I*". 

^  In  one  of  the  Sanscrit  romances,  the  descending  deity  sonM- 
wbat  resembles  the  shepherd  Krishnu.  He  -was  cradled  and  edu- 
cated among  herdsmen.  At  seven  years  of  age  he  bore  a  mountam 
on  the  tip  of  his  little  finger.  He  was  said  to  be  unsullied  by  sin ; 
y^this  manners  were  libertine  and  debauched,  and  his  wives  and 
Qiistresses  ccmstituted  a  nam«nms:ftnd  tpltndid  harem. 
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Ravana  compelled  to  attend  on  his  household  and 
his  person,  the  divine  Indra  was  to  supply  him  with 
fresh  and  fragrant  flowers ;  the  omnipotent  Brama  to 
proclaim  his  title,  and  announce  his  glory ;  and  the 
supreme  Vishnu  to  instruct  the  dancing  girls  of.  his 
palace  in  the  arts  of  blandishment,  and  to  select  and 
adorn  the  fairest  among  them  for  the  high  honouiB  of 
his  royal  bed. 

The  religion  which  raises  the  eyes  of  men  to  deities 
like  these,  speaks  of  the  exercise  of  creative  power  in 
a  manner  not  more  instructive  and  wise,  nor  less  wild 
and  obscure.  Two  self-existent  beingis  are  admitted^ 
yet  one  is  evidently  anterior  to  the  other.  The  first 
deity  dispels  the  gloom  of  the  undistinguishable 
^haos,and  agitates  the  stillness  of  the  primeval  waters. 
The  second,  subsequently  emerging  from  a  golden 
egg,  ^^  blazing  like  a  thousand  suns,''  and  in  which  he 
had  dwelt  from  immeknorial  times,  proceeds  to  form 
the  heavens  and  the  earth  of  the  fractured  portions  of 
his  deserted  mansion.  The  one  is  desirous  of  pro- 
ducing various  creatures  by  emanations  from  his  own 
being.  The  other  is  described,  at  the  «ame  moment, 
as  the  great  parent  of  things,  and  denominated  the 
author  and  preserver  of  the  universe.  Such  are  the 
inconsistent  and  contradictory  dogmas,  on  the  most 
solemn  and  sublime  of  all  subjects,  which  demand 
.ike  acceptance  and  belief  of  the  pious  Bramin.  H^ 
may  hear  with  astonishment  and  faith;  but^.from 
a  lesson  so  unintelligible  or  absurd,  he  can  der^iye  no 
persuasion  either  instructive  to  his  understanding! 
or  salutary  to  his  heart*. 

We  may  now  conclude,  that  the  Hindu  has  not 
been  less  prodigal,  or  more  edifying,  in  the  structure 
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■of  his  polytheism,  than  the  Greek.  All  nature,  the 
meads,  the  groves,  the  streams,  the  mountains,  the 
skies,  are .  colonized  by  his  fancy  with  appropriate 
.demons,  genii,  and  demigods.  Superior  and  sub- 
•mltem  powers,  nymphs  of  revelry,  of  dance,  and  of 
.song,  dejties  passing  their  days  on  earth  in  wanton 
.pastime  and  whimsical  achievement,  gods  distia- 
:ga]shed  by  ferocity  and  cruelty  of  will,  and  by  pas- 
.sions  and  desires  equally  impure  and  gross,  spring 
.op,  at  his  potent  bidding,  on  every  side,  and  perform 
the  parts  which  he  assigns  them;  while  common 
.sense  I>eholds  with  more  astonishment,  the  freaks,  the 
vices,  and  the  follies  of  this  cdiestial  populace,  than 
.die  &iry  gambols  and  goblin  fea^  recognized  by  the 
credulity  of  northern  superstition. 
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TkcKanm-'Magli^cent  description  of  Divinity — Jlie  divine  vmty-^ 
Penersiom  of  ike  abstrMci  doctrine  —  Accommodation  (f  the 
divine  nature  to  tke  views  of  the  prophet — Fraud  and  libertinism 
^mnctioned  by  celestial  precept — Abrogations — Instability  of  the 
pmrposes  of  Goi— 7^  "doctrine  dictated  by  the  appetites  arid 
mMtwn  of  Mahomet  -The  religion  proportionally  corrupt  in  k 
wsasi  esseniial  dogma.  • 

THE  Koran  affords  a  view  of  the  divine  nature  very 
different  from  tliat  which  is  opened  by  the  Grecian 
or  Indian  theology.  Preceded  by  the  Law,  the  Pro- 
phets, and  the  Gospel,  it  occasionally  borrowed  light 
and  wisdom  from  them  all ;  and  its  pages  are,,  some- 
tim«s,  perhaps,  not  wholly  unworthy  to  vie  with  those 
in  which  Moses  has  embodied  so  many  sublime  and 
salutary  truths,  or  which  are  illuminated  and  sancti- 
fied by  the  perfect  principles  of  Christ. 
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In  the  chapters  of  the  Koran,  the  passages  desorip' 
tive  of  the  attributes  of  God  are,  often,  as  splendid 
as  they  are  just.  The  unity  and  glory  of  fais  being 
are  asserted  with  great  force  and  dignity  of  language. 
The  gods  of  the  polytheist  are  discarded  with  con- 
tempt ;  and,  if  the  sublime  annunciations  of  Dei|^  in 
some  places,  were  not  frequently  contradicted  by  Ae 
qualities  and  interpositions  attributed  to  him  in 
others,  the  Koran  might  have  claimed,  on  this  great 
article,  the  respect,  the  admiration,  and  the  adoption 
of  mankind. 

"  God !  There  is  no  God  but  he,  the  living,  the 
**  self-subsisting.  Neither  slumber  nor  sleep  seizedi 
^^  him.  Tq  him  belongeth  whatsoever  is  in  heaven 
'^  and  on  earth.  He  knoweth  that  which  is  past,  and 
^'  that  which  is  to  come.  His  throne  is  extended  over 
*'  the  universe.  He  is  the  high,  the  mighty  *!'V 
This  is  certainly  magnificent.  Doctrines  so  sublime 
cannot  uselessly  be  impressed  on  the  heart.  They 
may  be  enfeebled  in  their  influence  by  counteracting 
tenets ;  but,  abstractedly  considered,  considered  in 
the  majesty  and  glory  which  they  disclose,  the  Chris- 
tian may  say  with  the  Musselman,  "  this  is  the  God 
who  created  the  world,  a^d  who  presides  over  it  in 
wisdom  and  in  power!" 

In  founding  his  religion  upon  the  fundamental  doc- 
trine of  the  unity  of  God,  Mahomet  has  merited  the 
praise,  and  become  the  benefactor  of  mankiiid.  By 
that  single  act  of  prudence,  or  of  wisdom,  he  hais  driven 
polytheism,  with  all  its  vices,  from  numerous  nations, 
and  has  contributed  to  interweave  in  the.faitli  gf 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  human  race,  a  principle 
high  and  holy  in  its  nature,  and  most  salutary  in  its 

*  Koran  by  Sale.     Vol.  i.  ch.  ii.  pp.  47,  48. 
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Enoral  and  religious  influence.  Regions  which,  other- 
prise,  perhaps,  would  have  been  taught  to  lavish  their 
Adorations  on  a  statue  or  a  stone,  have  been  instructed 
to  contemplate  perfection  to  which  the  eye  can  never 
be  elevated  in  vain.  The  creed  which  extends  so 
widely  over  the  east  and  west,  carries  with  it  at  least 
one  noble  and  redeeming  tenet;  and^forthe  pernicious 
absurdities  of  Pagan  superstition,  we  rejoice  to  he- 
boid a  substitution  of  the  first  and  most  important 
principle  of  genuine  religion. 

But  concession  has  its  limits.  It  is  not  so  much 
by  abstract  declarations  and  dogmas,  as  by  the  attri- 
Dutes  and  operations  ascribed  to  his  nature  and  pro- 
ridence,  that  we  are  to  estimate  the  deity  of  any 
creed.  The  Jove  of  Greece  and  Italy  was  deno- 
iQiiiated  the  ^'  Jupiter  maximus  et  optimus,"  the 
greatest  and  the  best :  but  what  is  the  value  of  the 
definition  which  is  contradicted  and  falsified  by  the 
crimes  of  the  adulterer,  the  parricide,  and  the  usurper  ? 
ihe  Brama  or  the  Cali  of  the  Indian  is  described  as 
the  omnipotent  and  the  wise ;  but  what  description 
can  justify  our  adoration  of  the  gpd,  whose  mystical 
jeneration  we  trace  to  an  egg  of  gold,  or  who  delights 
in  the  blood  of  the  human  victim  ?  Of  natures  like 
these,  however  they  may  be  occasionally  invested 
•rith  perfection,  we  cannot  admit  the  claim  to  respect 
md  reverence ;  and  where  the  acts  and  dispositions 
ire  so  incompatible  with  the  imputed  character,  the 
Kieneration  demanded  by  the  last,  is  lost  in  the  dis- 
pist  and  contempt  excUed  by  the  first  LeJ;  us  in 
Oiis  light  conwder  the  Deity  of  the  Koran. 

Mahomet  had  many  passions  to  indulge,  and  many 
ambitious  views  to  accomplish ;  and  he  well  knew 
fliese  purposes  could  derive  no  aid,  because  no  sanc- 
tion, from  the  simple  but  sublime  tenet  of  the  unity 
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of  God.  He,  therefore,  brought  down  the  Deity, 
whom  he  had  represented  in  such  glowing  colours, 
to  co-operate  in  his  designs ;  and  he  daringly  invests 
himself  with  the  high  authority  of  the  delegate  of 
heaven.  "  There  is  no  God,  but  God,  and  Mahomet 
is  his  prophet ! "  At  the  moment  when  that  declara- 
tion was  made,  the  kingly  and  priestly  throne  of  the 
adventurer  appeared  to  be  sustained  by  the  approba- 
tion of  the  Almighty.  A  garb  of  majesty  was  thrown 
over  the  form  of  impurity  and  imposture,  and  the 
objects  and  despotism  of  the  asserted  missionary  of 
heaven,  were  no  longer  to  be  opposed  without  re- 
bellion against  the  authority  of  heaven  itself. 

The  tenet  which  thus  associated  the  divine  nature 
with  human  iniquity,  was  effectually  employed  by  the 
author  of  the  Koran.  He  went  forth  with  the  autho- 
rity, and  brought  down  upon  his  vices  the  sanction, 
of  God.  A  celestial  and  irresistible  instrumentality 
appeared  to  surround  him,  and  to  be  subservient  to 
his  appetites  and  his  will.  Did  he  require  an  un- 
bounded range  for  the  indulgence, of  his  libertinism? 
The  Deity  was  to  extend  a  i-f  ady  assent  to  his  prayer. 
Was  he  anxious  to  be  liberated  from  the  restraint  of 
a  voluntary  and  solemn  oath  ?  Here  itlso  he  was  to 
experience  the  divine  indulgence.  Was  his  infamous 
passion  disappointed  by  the  chastity  of  Zeinah  ?  A  ce- 
lestial text  was  to  condemn  her  resistance,  and  she 
was  instantly  to  be  added  to  the  number  of  his  harem. 
Even  on  occasions  which  should  rather  have  called 
down  upon  him  a  curse  and  a  punishment  from  above, 
he  could  take  refuge  in  the  asserted  permission  oif 
the  Almighty.  Seven  hundred  captives,  long  after 
the  rage  of  battle  might  be  supposed  to  have  sub- 
sided, were  to  perish  by  an  indiscriminate  slaughter, 
in  order  to  satisfy  the  revenge  or  the  ferocity  of  the 
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conqueror.  But  the  people  were  not  to  be  permitted 
to  attribute  the  infamy  of  such  a  massacre  to  the 
prophet  He  had  his  justification ;  for  the  Almighty 
directed  his  arm,  and  authenticated  the  deed.  In 
this  manner  the  Deity  is  degraded  to '  subserve  the 
passions  of  his  pretended  minister ;  in  this  manner 
he  is  exhibited  as  the  abettor  of  the  worst  and  foulest 
crimes;  and,  when  we  consider  him  as  thus  accom- 
modating himself  to  the  vile  and  vicious  propensities, 
and  the  cruel  and  unmitigated  barbarity,  of  an  ambi- 
tious Arab,  we  are  averted  with  painful  emotion  from 
a  Being  so  devoid  of  goodness  and  of  wisdom,  and 
we  may  scarcely  be  allowed  to  prefer  him  either  to  the 
Jupiter  of  the  Greek,  or  to  the  Brama  of  the  Hindu  *. 

But  the  divinity  of  Mahomet  is  not  merely  exhi- 
bited as  the  friend  of  grossness,  ferocity,  and  cor- 
ruption. He  is  represented  as  descending  to  the 
meanest  and  most  contemptible  employments.  With 
precepts  for  the  moral  regulation  of  the  world,  he 
mingles  rules  for  the  correction  and  restraint  of 
female  perversity,  and  for  the  use  and  mode  of  female 
ornaments t-  His  laws,  sometimes  directed  to  the 
best  interests,  frequently  minister  to  the  illegitimate 
^petites,  of  men ;  and  he  may  be  said  to  announce 
with  the  same  care,  the  permission  and  order  of  im- 
pure enjoyment,  and  the  discipline  which  is  neces- 
sary to  train  mankind  for  etemity:|;. 


^  Appendix,  Note  I. 

t  **  Those  whose  perverseness  ye  shall  be  apprehensive  of,  re- 
bake,  and  remove  them  into  separate  apartments,  and  chastise 
them.  '  Kor.  ch.  iv.  p.  loo.  Let  them  throw  a  veil  over  their 
boiomii,  and  not  shew  their  ornaments,  nor  make  a  noise  with  their 
feet,  that  the  ornaments  which  they  hide  may  be  thereby  disclosed. 
Kor.  ch.  xxiv.  vol.  3.  p.  192. 

t  White,  Bampton  Lect.  Serm.  ix.  See  also  Koran,  ch.  ii. 
p.  40.    The  passage  may  not  be  quoted. 
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^'  In  God  there  is  no  variableness,  neither  shadow 
"  of  turning.  He  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and 
**  for  ever."  The  divinity  of  the  Koran  is  a  difierent 
Being.  Mutable  as  the  policy,  or  the  fortunes,  of  due 
prophet,  he  varies  his  laws  with  the  fiftciUty  widi 
which  he  utters  them,  and  varies  them  for  the  accom* 
inodation  and  indulgence  of  the  impostor.  The  doc* 
trine  which  was  given  as  an  eternal  rule,  is  soon,  if 
occasion  require,  to  be  abrogated  as  pemicious  or 
absurd.  Stabili^  of  purpose  and  of  will  is  lost  ii 
the  frailty  of  change;  and  the  decrees  of  an  omni* 
scient  Divinity  are  announced,  confirmed,  or  repealed) 
according  to  the  revolutions  in  the  views  and  passioiis 
of  a  scheming,  corrupt,  and  ambitious  mortal  *. 

The  Deity  of  Mahomet  is,  then,  an  inconsistent 
and  contradictory  Being. '  He  is  the  High  and  the 
Mighty,  whose  wisdom  never  fails ;  and  the  degraded 
abettor  of  brutal  incontinence  and  lust.  He  is  die 
living  and  self-existing,  whose  throne  extendeth  over 
the  universe ;  and  the  merciless  preceptor  of  mas* 
^acre  and  of  spoliation.  The  perfect  source  of  good** 
ness  and  truth,  and  the  author  of  precepts  and  injunc* 
tions  favourable  to  the  worst  purposes  of  hypocritical 
licentiousness.  The  immutable  and  omniscioit  God, 
and  the  flexible,  the  varying,  and  the  facile  Deity, 
who  is  obedient  to  the  whims  or  appetites  of  ^'  the 
last  and  best  of  the  prophets." 

"  The  last  and  best  of  the  prophets  ! " — ^How  has 
he  justified,  in  such  a  tablet  of  the  divine  nature,  the 

*  The  passages  abrogated  in  the  Koran  are  of  three  kinds.  The 
first,  where  the  letter  and  sense  are  both  abrogated ;  the  secendy 
'where  the  letter  only  is  abrogated,  and  the  sense  remains ;  and  t^ 
third,  where  the  sense  is  abrogated,  thoagh  the  letter  remaiiiii. 
Yet  all  the  passages  so  abrogated  were  equally  comniunioated  by 
God.     Sale's  Kor.  Prelim.  Disc.  p.  89.  sect.  iii. 
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ughty  assumption  of  such  a  title  ?  He  was  endowed 
th  many  talents,  and  he  enjoyed  many  advantages. 
3  possessed  distinguished  sagacity  and  eloquence. 
I  could  enforce  his  tenets  with  great  magnificence 
1  felicity  of  language.  He  derived  illumination 
m  die  lights  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  dispen- 
ions.  Yet  he,  too,  in  framing  a  religion,  afforded 
ly  another  evidence  of  the  multifarious  deficiency 
huqaan  legislation  ;  and  if,  in  his  wiser  and  better 
ments,  he  embelUshed  his  page  with  beautiful  and 
ponng  imagery,  or  enriched  it  with  sound  and 
iitary  truths ;  he  became,  in  the  moment  of  the 
srule  of  his  appetites  and  passions^  the  sel6sh  ad- 
itarer  who  was  to  render  the  Deity  himself  minis- 
ial,  as  far  as  possible,  to  his  libertinism  and  his 
wer.  What  has  been  the  result?  His  system  of 
th  has  been  vitiated  in  its  fundamental  and  most 
ential  doctrine.  Instead  of  being  instructed  by 
t  and  holy  views  of  the  Sovereign  of  the  Universe, 
aire  taught  to  look  up  to  a  being  of  almost  human 
^ ;  and  the  Koran  has  been  rendered  the  depo- 
wy  of  inconsistencies  and  of  contradictions,  offen- 
t^  to  the  purity  and  majesty  of  God,  and  degrading, 
die  highest  degree,  to  the  faith  by  which  they  are 
brfu^d. 
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SECT.  IV. 

The  character  of  Christ  as  a  religious  legislator-- His  moitsf 
teaching—  Views  of  Ddty'-^His  fmrityy  ubiqmty^  ommpUesieti  md 
sorereignty — His  moral  and  relatite  attributes^^TAe  object  of 
rexerencCj  of  hope,  and  of  trust — The  harmony  of  his  attribuia^ 
His  unchangeahleness  and  consistency -- The  condescenskm  ad 
mercy  xcith  which  he  visits  the  afflicted ,  the  poor,  and  the  forlorn^ 
Comparative  estimate—  From  whence  had  Christ  the  nvscbm  wikh 
so  far  transcended,  on  the  subject  of  the  divine  nature,  thai  rftke 
most  distinguished  legislators  of  the  earth  I 

FROM  the  bard,  the  moralist,  and  the  sage,  of  Ae 
most  civilized  nations  of  former  days,  and  from  Ae 
Arabian  legislator,  who  enjoyed  admission  to  the 
founts  of  Jewish  and  Christian  wisdom,  we  now  turn 
for  the  truths  which  they  have  so  utterly  failed  to 
supply,  to  the  volume  of  the  Gospel. 

He  who  would  found  a  pure  and  salutary  religioni 
not  for  a  period  or  a  people,  but  for  all  nations  and 
all  times,  must  speedily  prove  himself  inadequate  tf> 
the  work,  if  he  do  not  possess  an  assemblage  of  fa- 
culties, of  virtues,  and  of  powers,  such  as,  hitherto, 
appear  not  to  have  existed  in  unaided  man.  To,  no 
evil  design,  no  licentious  passion,  no  selfish  ambi* 
tion,  must  he  be  subject  or  sensible.  All  those  frail 
and  feverish  desires,  which  have  so  perpetually 
marked  the  legislators  of  the  world,  must  be  utterly 
excluded  from  his  bosom.  He  must  exhibit  in  his 
life  the  precepts  of  righteousness  which  he  announces 
with  his  lips.  For  views  of  personal  advantage  he 
must  substitute  those  of  universal  good.  No  con- 
cession must  be  made  to  the  fleshly  appetites,  or 
ignorant  prejudices,  of  men,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ciliating popular  favour.  The  prepossessions  of  sects. 
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'  tribes,  or  of  nations,,  must  not  reach  him,  or  reach 
m  only  when  they  are  innocent  He  must  address 
mself  not  to  the  Jew  or  the  Gentilci  but  to  man  •• 
A  to  the  few  of  a  time  or  territory,  but  to  the 
mes,  present  and  to  come.  With  these  qualities 
t  may  proceed  to  build  up  the  structure  of  his  reli-j 
on ;  without  these  he  will  exhibit  but  a  new  in- 
ince  of  human  incapacity  for  so  sublime  a  work. 
In  announcing  the  doctrines  on  the  Being  and 
ttributes  of  God,  which  distinguish  and  dignify 
e  Christian  dispensation,  it  would  appear  that 
hrist,  and,  under  him,  the  teachers  whom  he  had 
losenfor  the  purposes  of  his  mission,  exercised  the 
rtaes  and  graces  which  have  been  here  enumerated; 
t>  the  truths  which  they  uttered,  and  the  manner  in 
hich  they  taught,  we  look  for  the  evidence  of  this 
sertion. 

L  In  the  academies  of  the  learned,  our  applause 
ay  be  sometimes  extorted  by  the  logical  subtlety 
id  acuteness  of  the  so))hist ;  but  we  are  often  coii- 
Qoded  by  nice  and  disputable  distinctions,  and  by 
h  gloomy  abstractions  of  a  sceptical  metaphysic'. 
^ereas  in  Christ,  and  his  disciples,  we  discover 
ithing  of  this  pride  of  science,  nothing  of  this  jargon 
'disputation,  nothing  of  this  skill  in  the  weapons  of 
ibate*  Whether  God  indulge  in  the  useless  felicity 
^eternal  repose ;  whether  he  be  an  ethereal  -flam^ 
hich  pervades  and  animates  iheuniverse;  or  ^ 
)lden  circlet  which  embraces  the  world ;  or  a  Being 
imposed  of  parts  perpetually  emanating  from  -his 
srson,  and  destined  finally  to  return  to  it ;  are  ques- 
308  utterly  different  from  those  which  they  discussed. 
Hiat  they  conceived  of  the  divine  nature,  they 
ttered  widi  that  soberness  and  simplicity,  which 
Qth  so  eaaily.prefers  to  the  tfiicks  and  giarniture  of 
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eloquence;  andi  initead  of  involTing  those  whp  heard 
them,  in  Uie  doubtful  labyrinth  of  scholastic  spefui- 
lation,  they  announced  their  prec^ts  widi  unaffected 
simplicity,  aud  adopted  a  tone,  on  all  occasionii 
utterly  uninfluenced  by  the  artifices  which  usuaDy 
dbtinguish  dishonesty  and  craft 

In  tiieir  representations  of  the  more  awfiil  attri- 
butes of  Deity,  they  afforded  a  proof  of  their  simple 
but  sublime  wisdom.  We  are  here  averted  by  acme 
of  those  obscure,  and,  often,  contradictory  reveiiei 
on  the  divine  nature,  which  distract  or  mislead  tiia 
votari^  of  other  religions.  For  the  profound  and 
not  unfrequently  the  frigid  discussions  of  the  phikh 
sopher,  are  substituted  doctrines  calculated  toiuf 
spire  the  mingled  awe  and  love  of  God ;  and- we 
are  told,  in  the  clearest,  and  often  the  loftiest  tenoi, 
of  the  uncontrouled  and  uncontroulable  dominium  U 
the  Almighty,  of  his  unrivalled  and  undivided  ma- 
jesty, of  his  eternal  and  imiversal  presence,  of  tbs 
unsullied  purity  of  his  nature,  and  of  the  unerring 
perfection  of  his  wisdom.  ^'  He  is  the  Most  High, 
<<  whose  footstool  is  earth,  and  whose  throne  ii 
<<  heaven ;  he  is  the  only  Jehovah,  the  only  true  iGod ; 
<<  he  is  the  Father  of  lights  in  whom  is  no  variable^' 
'^  ness,  neither  shadow  of  turning ;  the  alpha  and, 
'^  omega,  the  beginning  and  the  end ;  the  inscmtablt 
*^  Being  whom  the  heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain; 
**  the  uncreated  Spirit  who  hath  life  in  himself,  who 
^'  /»0eth  in  secret,  who  knoweth  jail  hearts,  and  to 
**  whom  all  things  are  subject*."  In  this  manner  has 
beep  delineated  the  Deity  of  the  Gospel.  That  which 
HO  transcendently  syq>a83es  the  brightest  visions  of 


**    !■■■       <!■    I   >•  r    t       ■     ijj       _m 


•  Luke  vi.  35.  Mftrkxii.  99.   Matt.  xi.  25.   Matt.  v.  34;  vi.^i 
John  xvii.  44.  John  iv.  24.  CoriAtb.  v.  26.   Luke  xti.  15. 
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e  poet,  and  which  the  Attic  Moses  so  imperfectfy 
held,  io  his  highest  aod  hitppiest  conteinplatioiis^ 
18  been  clearly  ynfolded  by  iht  unostentatious  and 
ipretending  wisdom  of  Christ  and  of  his  Apostles; 
A  the  humble  Christian  is  taught  to  address  his 
ayers  to  a  Being,  before  whom  he  cannot  bow  down 
ithout  correcting  and  purifying  emotions,  and  from 
hose  altars,  it  would  be  thought,  be  cannot  depart, 
ithout  a  nobler  consciousness  of  the  responsibility 
r  which  he  is  bound,  and  of  the  duties  which  he  is 
quired  to  fti)fil. 

IL  It  is  peculiarly  worthy  of  remark,  how  fire* 
lently  the  Christian  legislator  and  his  disciples  ad* 
^rt  to  those  relative  attributes  of  God,  in  which  all 
Aellectual  natures  are  so  much  concerned.  We  are 
snnitted,  indeed,  to  elevate  our  contemplations 
wards  the  Almighty,  seated,  in  the  splendor  of  un* 
.vided  majesty,  on  the  throne  of  the  universe; 
ishrined  in  the  eternal  blaze  of  ineffable  and  illi- 
itable  glory ;  and  penetrating,  at  once,  from  the 
emity  which  has  passed,  to  that  which  is  to  conie» 
f  his  onmiscient  wisdom.  But  he  is  also,  in  almost 
rery  page  of  the  Gospel,  held  forth  to  us  in  the 
ss  awful,  but  more  affecting  and  interesting,  light, 
:  the  beneficent  father,  who  strengthens  our  weak^ 
isses  and  relieves  our  wants;  of  the  good  and 
racious  shepherd,  who  leads  his  flock  to  the  foun- 
iuB  of  living  water ;  of  the  bountiful  sovereign,  who 
aketh  all  things  to  conspire  for  the  good  of  those 
lat  love  hun;  of  the  merci^l  judge,  who  knows 
id  pities  the  ixifirmities  of  our  nature ;  of  the  com^ 
issionate  God,  who  gave  his  only  begotten  son, 
\Bt  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not  perish, 
at  have  everlasting  life*.     The  views  of  more 
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^  See  for  representations  of  tins  nature,  John  xvii.  15 ;  idr.  is3; 
•  33  ;  iv.  93.      Luke  vi.  35,  36 ;  xvi.  15;  xviii.^;  vi.  35, 4«- 
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awful  or  ihore  abstract  perfectionsy  may  excite  iii 
the  mind  the  most  profound  and,  perhaps,  o▼e^ 
whelming  emotions.  But  from  the  relationship  of 
God  to  man,  which  is  thus  beautifully  unfolded,  and 
the  relationship  of  man  to  God,  which  is  thus  ^npba* 
tically  implied,  we  derive  considerations  of  a  more 
affecting  and  instructive  character.'  There  maybe 
less  to  astonish,  but  there  is  more  to  interest  A  nev 
dignity  appears  to  be  conferred  upon  our  nature. 
We  are  no  longer  dust  and  ashes,  but  the  children 
of  the  Omniscient,  to  partake  the  blessings  of  his 
protection  and  of  his  love.  We  are  elevated  and 
ennobled  by  the  consciousness  awakened  in  our 
bosom  of  our  high  descent ;  and  we  are  taught  to 
look  up  to  God,  with  that  humble  but  affectionate 
gratitude,  which,  wherever  it  is  felt,  affords  new 
motives  to  piety,  and  new  obligations  to  virtue. 

III.  Religion,  were  it  to  excite  only  joy,  would 
become  the  source  of  levity  and  of  folly ;  were  it 
to  excite  only  fear,  would  become  the  source  of 
despondency  and  alarm  ;  and,  in  either  case,  man 
would  be  perverted  in  his  actions  and  aims,  dege- 
nerating, in  the  first,  into  the  fool  who  knows  no 
restraint,  or,  in  the  last,  into  the  slave  who  knows 
no  hope.  But  the  wisdom  of  -Christ  was  to  instruct 
and  elevate,  *  not  to  enfeeble  or  overwhelm,  the 
heart ;  and  his  gospel,  therefore,  has  afforded 
grounds  neither  for  irreverent  hope,  nor  unmitigated 
fear.  Is  the  God  whom  we  are  taught  to  worship, 
the  Father  of  spirits  who  keeps  mercy  for  thousands 
of  them  that  love  him,  who  compassionates  and  em- 
braces the  returning  sinner,  who  maketh  the  sun  to 
rise  upon  the  just  and  the  unjust,  and  who  willeth 

Matt.  V.  48;  xviii.  14;  vi.  14,  26,  32;  vii.  11;  x.  28;  vi.  10; 
xxvi.  39;  xxii.  37.  •  Mark  x.  18.  It  would  be  easy  to  collect 
texts  like  these  from  almost  every  page  of  the  Gospel. 
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ipt  the  death  of  a  sinner,  but  rather  that  he  should 
"etum  from  his  wickedness  and  live  ?    By  such  views 
our  affections  are  awakened ;  our  trust  and  fortitude 
confirmed ;  a  light  is  kindled  amid  the  glooms  of 
time  and  of  the  world,  which  warms  and  animates 
the  soul ;  and  a  confiding  faith  is  encouraged  and 
sanctioned  in  the  heart,  which  enables  us  to  pro- 
ceed in  our  pilgrimage  through  life  with  serenity  and 
with  peace.     But  the  Gracious  Benefactor  to  whose 
mercy  seat  we  are  thus  encours^d  to  approach,  is, 
also,  the  Mighty  One  of  Israel ;  the  King  immortal, 
etemai,  and  invisible ;  the  All  Wise  whose  slightest 
glance  pervades  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  heart ; 
the  holy  and  just  who  will  by  no  means  pardon  the 
guilty;  the  Almighty  who  dwelleth  in  the  secret 
place  of  the  thunder,  whose  throne  is  wrapped  in 
mysterious  and  unapproachable  light,  and  at  whose 
presence   the   universe  trembles   and  bows  down. 
While  we  dwell  on  these   magnificent  and  awful 
representations,  the  heart  is  impressed  with  corres- 
ponding emotions.     Hope  and  joy  are  blended  with 
sacred  reverence  and  salutary  fear.      Guilt  is  inti- 
midated and  repressed.      We  tremble  though  we 
trust;   and  the  confidence  that  reposes  in  celestial 
goodness,    is  chastened  and    admonished    by  the 
apprehensions  that  point  to  celestial  majesty  and 
JQStice. 

IV.  In  every  other  religion,  from  a  variety  of 
causes,  the  Divinity  is  degraded  into  a  being  of  cri- 
minal or  contemptible  inconsistency ;  and  not  only 
are  his  attributes  occasionally  at  war  with  each  other, 
I  but,  in  the  exercise  of  his  powers,  he  is  alternately 
I  feeble  and  mighty,  dignified  and  corrupt,  magnifi- 
'  cent  and  mean.  We  behold  the  Jove  of  the  Greek 
laying  aside  the  thunders  of  Omnipotence,  to  i^ootbe 
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lu8  cares  in  the  dalliances  of  love ;  we  see  the  go4 
of  the  Mussulman  blending  maxims  of  high  and 
practical  wisdom,  with  the  gross  sanction  of  concu- 
piscence and  impurity  ;   and  we  contemplate  the 
deity  of  the  Bramin  descending  from  the  throne  of 
his  majesty,  to  traverse  the  earth  under  low  and 
ludicrous  forms,  and  generally,  for  low  or  ludicroos 
purposes.     But  the  Christian  legislator  was  not  to 
be  led  aside  from  truth,  by  prejudice  or  by  passion. 
In  the  Deity,   disclosed  by  his  gospel,   we  disco- 
ver no  contradictory  qualities,  and  no  intermiztnie 
of  greatness  and  wisdom  with  littleness  and  folly. 
A  sublime  and  uniform  consistency,  on  the  ccmtraiy, 
between  the  abstract  and  relative  perfections  df  the 
divine  nature,  and  between  those  perfections  and  die 
operations  in  which  they  are  employed,  is  main- 
tained in   every  page.     No  feebleness  limits  his 
justice,  no  wrath  silences  his  mercy,  no  error  im- 
pairs his  designs,  no  partiality  misdirects  his  power, 
and  no  prejudice  controuls  his  will.    His  coinpassioii 
extends  itself  even  to  the  sinner,  but  his  truth  and 
equity  remain  unviolated.     His  goodness  and  bene- 
ficence descend  in  blessings  on  the  universe,  but  be 
does  not  the  less  mark  the  ways  of  the  guiltyi  nor 
hold  in  his  hands  the  meed  of  punishment     In  the 
same  sublime  accordance  is  the  precept  which  he 
sanctions,  with  the  perfections  in  which  he  is  cloathed, 
and  the  providence  which  he  exercises;   and, the 
prec^t,   the  perfection,   and  the  provid^ice^;  col- 
lectively considered,  a£ford  an  accordant  and  une- 
quivocal testimony  of  the  unvarying  and  unalterable 
excellence  of  his  nature. 

V.  JThe  gospel  opens  another,  and  not  less  inte- 
resting view  of  the  nature  and  attributes  of  God' 
His  will  is  the  law  of  universal  existence ;  and  Ifi 
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doathes  liimflelf  in  tEe  might  and  majesty  of  un« 
bounded  power.  But  this  great  and  wonderful 
Being  delights  not  so  much  in  the  name  of  the  om- 
nipotent and  omniscient  (}od|  w  of  the  God  of  the 
fatherless  and  of  the  widow.  All  nature  is  beheld 
and  governed,  but  he  dwells  with,  especial  compla- 
cency in  the  meek  and  contrite  bosom,  and  peculiarly 
rejoices  to  heal  the  humiliated  and  broken  spirit 
While  his  decree  prostrates  the  pride,  and  dashes  in 
pieces  the  iron  sceptres,  of  the  tyrants  of  the  earth, 
his  protecting  care  visits  the  poor  in  heart,  and  his 
staff  sustains  the  simple  and  lowly  in  the  toils  of 
their  pilgrimage.  To  nobles  and  kings,  who  load 
his  altars  with  their  oblations,  he  prefers  the  hum- 
blest of  the  peace-makers  of  the  world,  who  labour 
to  difiuse  good-will  among  men«  It  is  not  the  sons 
of  ambition  and  conquest,  of  whom  it  is  declared 
diat  they  shall  see  him ;  but  the  children  of  humility, 
of  metey,  and  of  righteousness. .  And  the  felicity  of 
his  kingdom,  which  is  no  where  said  to  be  especially 
reserved  for  the  mighty  and  the  great,  is  explicitly 
announced  to  the  afflicted  of  the  earth,  who,  for  his 
sake,  are  reviled  and  persecuted.  Nothing  surely 
can  be  more  lovely  than  this  celestial  portraiture  of 
divine  condescension  and  benevolence.  Power  may 
be  feared  and  reverenced.  Wisdom  may  be  adored 
and  obeyed.  Glory  may  astonish  and  confound. 
But  when  v^  behold  Him  who  inhabits  etemitj, 
and  clothes  himself  with  light,  and  stretches  out  the 
heavens  like  a  curtain,  thus  descending  in  graci- 
ousness  and  compassion  to  abide  with  the  poor,  the 
destitute,  and  the  forlorn,  we  become  sensible  of 
emotions  at  once  more  delightful  and  more  salutary, 
and  we  hasten  to  offer  him,  with  ardent  but  humble 
acknowledgement,  the  holocaust  of  the  heart 
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The  conclusion  which  follows  from  the  whole  of 
•this  detail,  is  as  obvious,  as  it  is  important 

We  have  examined  the  religions  framed  in  India, 
'in  Italy,  and  in  Greece,  by  that  unassisted  reason 
whose  pretentions  are  so  lofty,  and  whose  capacity 
-is  so  extolled.  What  have  we  discovered  ?  Have  we 
^been  instructed  in  the  first  and  fundamental  principles 
of  all  religion,  and  taught  to  contemplate  a  deity., 
worthy,  in  any  sense,  to  be  embraced  by  human 
faith  ?  On  the  contrary,  we  have  been  repelled-  by 
the  most  gross  and  lamentable  superstition ;  afid 
have  found  nothing  better  than  a  system  of  impos- 
sible or  contradictory  deities,  invested  by  their  Very 
worshippers  with  unqualified  folly  or  crimej  and 
adopted  and  adored  with  a  zeal  as  ardent  as  its  (^ 
jects  were  ludicrous  and  impure. 

In  this  respect,  the  most  savage  hordes,  in  the  most 
savage  age,  have  not  been  surpassed  by  nations  the 
most  learned  and  refined;    and  the  Scythian  clan 
'does  not  exhibit  a  more  deplorable  perversion  of 
reason  and  of  faith,  than  the  Braminical  college,  or 
the  Grecian  community.      All,  however  variously 
endowed,  the  barbarous  who  implicitly  assent,  and 
the  civilized  who  anxiously  inquire,  are  here  equal 
in  the  absurdity  of  their  errors,  and  the  fatuity  of 
their  creed.     The  mythology  of  one  realm,  however 
•decorated  by  fancy,  will  not  be  found  to  excel  that 
.  of  another,  however  coarse  and  rude  in  its  structure ; 
'  and  the  Deity  every  where  worshipped,  can  scarcely 
be  regarded  but  as  the  monstrous  phantom  of  a  sick 
dream,  or  as  the  astonishing  and  whimsical  pro- 
duction of  the  mingled  powers  of  fantastic  hope, 
and  superstitious  terror. 

Even  the  faith  of  the  philosopher  and  his  sect  was 
scarcely  less  absurd  than  the  whimsical  superstition 
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of  ihe  popular  belief.  Amid  the  shadeis  of  the 
Academy,  the  Portico,  and  the  Lyceum,  the  jargon 
of  contradiction  and  incoherency  was  perpetdally 
heard ;  and  the  most  sublime  and  comprehensive 
intellect  frequently  mingled,  with  its  brighter  and 
better  convictions,  doctrines  and  reveries,  not  less 
gross  nor  less  idolatrous  than  those  of  the  despised 
and  credulous  vulgar. 

Under  better  auspices  arose  the  aspirin<r  and 
sagacious  Ars^bian.  He  had  learned  to  despise  the 
idolatry  of  the  polytheist ;  and  the  Pentateuch  and 
the  Gospel  supplied  him  with  the  most  beautiful  and 
affecting  representations  of  divinity.  But  he  who 
could  lay  the  foundations  of  a  mighty  empire,  and 
mould  and  controul  the  passions  of  men,  was  also  to 
fiul  as  a  religious  instructor ;  and  he  never  wandered 
from  the  guiding  lights  of  Moses  and  of  Christ, 
without  affording  an  instance  of  incapacity  to  erect 
the  structure  of  a  pure  religion,  and  displaying  an 
^orance  of  the  nature  and  attributes  of  God, 
scarcely  more  enlightened  than  that  of  the  Grecian, 
or  Hindu  mythologist. 

That  which  the  sagacity  and  learning  of  so  many 
sages  and  legislators  had  been  utterly  unable  to  dis- 
cover, is  announced  clearly,  fully,  and  distinctly, 
b  the  gospel.  Who  instructed  the  son  of  an  ob- 
scure carpenter  to  kindle  this  light  ?  Where  did  the 
imlettered  simplicity  of  Christ  learn  to  promulgate 
i  doctrine,  in  all  its  grandeur  and  purity,  compared 
irith  which  the  noblest  annunciations  of  deity  by  the 
master  spirits  of  the  earth,  was  absurd,  impious, 
and  corrupt  ?  Shall  we  attribute  to  unassisted  reason, 
in  this  meek  and  humble  teacher,  the  discovery  of 
truths  to  which  the  unassisted  reason  of  so  many 
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accomplished  minds  in  so  manj  ages  had  not  been 
able  to  approach  ?  Or  shall  we  rather  admit  that  Ii» 
wisdom  issued  from  a  higher  source,  and  was  de* 
rived  from  heaven,  for  the  guidance  and  illuminatioB 
of  mankind  ? 
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SECT.   I. 

Providence  of  the  Mythology  of  Greece  and  Rome — General 
ew*  sometimes  sublime — Particular  doctrines — ConirouUng  power 
^  chance^  fortune^  necessity  y  and  fate —Passions^  frailties ^  and 
ce4j  exercised  in  the  Divine  government — The  coimcils  of  the 
tds^^Inconsistency^  selfiskness^  injustice — Minor  powers^  jealous 
id  vindictive — Consequences  on  popular  belief— The  opinions  of 
\e  teamed — Scholastic  reveries — Impiety ^  superstition^  andean^ 
ntions  of  the  philosophers — Their  doctrines  useless  or  pernicious 
^mankind, 

"^HE  foundations  of  religion  are  to  be  principally 
laid,  first,  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Being  and  At- 
tutes  of  God,  and,  secondly,  in  those  of  dienature 
I  operations  of  Providence, 
rhe  notions  communicated  on  these  subjects  are, 
the  highest  degree,  of  a  practical  nature.  They 
to  affect  the  worship  of  man  in  the  recesses  of 
temple,  but  they  are  also  to  influence  his  ponduct 
the  walks  of  life.  Every  devotional  and  moriJ 
Qciple  they  are  to  reach,  and  tb  vitiate  or  to  dig- 
f;  What  men  are  instructed  to  reverence,  they 
1  be  inclined  to  imitate.  ,  According  as  the  Dei^ 
exhibited  in  his  qualities,  his  operations,  or  his 
igna,^  he  is  held  forth  to  mankind  as  a  corrupt  or 
ilime  example  ;  and  that  example  will  proportion- 
f  promote,  because  U  will  proportiohs^Ily  sanction, 
I  vices  or  virtues  of  human  life. 
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With  the  universal  consent  of  mankind,  if  we  ei' 
cept  only  the  hardy  and  ignorant  rejection  of  a  few 
sceptics,  who,  in  every  age,  have  erected  the  standard 
of  infidelity,  the  doctrine  of  a  presiding  and  govern- 
'  ing  Providence  has  been  proclaimed  and  admitted. 
Wherever  man  has  been  found,  there  also  the  altar 
and  the  sacrifice  have  attested  the  ardour  of  his  faith. 
Supplication  and  prayer  have  alike  issued  from  the 
lips  of  the  savage  and  the  civilized*  It  seems  as  if 
man  were  formed  to  be  no  less  a  religious  than  a 
social  being;  and  it  will  not  be  too  much  to  con- 
sider the  world  as  a  mighty  and  august  tem[det  in 
which,  with  all  the  diversity  of  tongues  and  know- 
ledge^  the  sovereignty  of  heaven  was  to  be  acknow- 
ledged and  adored. 

In  proportion  as  this  tendency  is  powerful  and  uni* 
versal,  it  should  be  regulated,  corrected,  and  informed; 
and  we  proceed  to  inquire  how  far  it  has  been  so  dis- 
ciplined and  instructed  by  the  sages  of  the  world  ? 

It  will  not  be  denied  that  the  poets  and  teachers 
of  Grreece  have  sometimes  discussed  the  subject  with 
great  piety  and  wisdom,  and  happily  directed  the 
hopes  and  fears  of  men  to  a  sovereign  ruler  of  the 
universe.  By  some,  a  divine  government  was  de- 
duced from  the  order  and  motion  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  which  so  clearly  manifest  interposition  and 
design ;  and  by  others,  from  the  occurrences  of  life, 
which,  so  often  defeating  the  counsels  of  the  wise, 
and  the  designs  of  the  mighty,  may  emphatically 
attest  the  interposition  of  superior  power  ^.   To  im- 

*  £t  male  coosultis  preuum  est,  prudentia  fallax, 
Nee  fortuna  probat  causana — 
Scilicet  est  aliud  quod  nos  cogatque,  regatque 
Majus,  et  in  proprias  ducit  mortalia  leges. 

ManiHos,  lib.  iv 
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press  this'  awful  tenet  upon  the  mind,  a  wise  and 
just  appeal  was  made  to  the  heart  of  men.  *^  Repose 
your  weakiiess  on  the  gods,"  says  Juvenal,  ^^  for  they 
love  man  better  than  he  loves  himself*."  ^^  Innur 
mencble  deities  surround  us/'  says  Hesiod,  ^^  to 
watch  over'the  movements  of  thought,  and  the  mo- 
tives of  conductt.**  "  When  we  act  jusdy,"  says 
Hom^,  ^^  heaven  prolongs  our  days,  but  punishment 
it  awarded  to  the  wicked :};."  ^^  Every  man,"  says 
Lucan;  **  depends  on  the  will  of  the  gods,  and  the 
most'  seisret  deed«  are  open  to  their  inspection  || ." 
"  To  Jupiter,"  says  iEschylus,  "  we  owe  an  undir 
vided  heart ;  darkness  with  him  is  light ;  from  the 
heights  of  heaven  he  beholds  the  impious ;  he  wills 
and  is  obeyed  §."    In  this  manner  the  doctrine  of 

*  Jttvenal,  the  censor  and  moralist  of  bis  age,  exhibits^  in  his 
tenth  Siit}'r,  the  genius  which  embellishes  wisdom,  and  the  wisdom 
which  ennobles  genius;  and  there  is  not  a  passage,  perhaps, in  any 
poet,  which  approaches  nearer  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel,  than 
thai  which,  in  this  Satyr,  refers  to  the  justice  and  bene/icence  of 

the  divine  ^ministration. 

Si  consilium  vis 
B^rmittis  ipsis  expendere  numinibus,  quid 
.     Conn^iat  nobis,  rebusque  sit  utile  nostris. 
Nam  pv^  jocundis  optissima  quaeque  dabunt  Di. 
Carior  est  illis  homo  quam  sibi. 
It  would  be  almost  tbonght  that  the  Pagaii  sacrist  had  been  ad- 
mitted for  a  moment  to  d^Christian  fountain. 

t  Die  and  Open  v.  3§o.  *         l  Odyss.  lib.  xiii.  v.  214. 

II  Heremus  cuncti  sup^ris,  temploque  tacente 
Nil  agimus  nisi  spoi^te  I><K>*~Non  vocibus  uUis 
Numen  eget  PharsaL 

§  ^^hyl.  SuppL  Act  1.  See  also  Euripid.  Orest.  Act  I. 
Iphigen.  In  Taur.  Act  2.  £schyi.  Eumenid.  Act  i.  Sophocl. 
(Edip.  Act  1.  All  the  works  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  poets 
abouad  with,  authorities  of  this  nature.  . 

»  3 
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a  Providence  was  occaiiionally  announced  and  ap« 
plied.  The  worldly  mind  might  hare  been  admo- 
nished, the  pious  mind  enlightened  and  cheered; 
and  all  might  have  learned  to  contemplate  the  cdea- 
tial  superintendence  which  was  so  taught,  with  Ae 
mingled  sentiments  of  salutary  awe,  and  sustuning 
hope. 

But,  unhappily,  here,  also,  just  persuasions  were 
enfeebled  in  their  influence  by  very  different  tenetk 

I.  Almost  in  the  same  page  in  which  a  divine  ad- 
ministration was  unequivocally  and  emphatically 
affirmed,  the  powers  of  chance,  or  fortune,  of  neces- 
sity or  of  fate,  were  announced  and  deified,  as  the 
invincible  and  the  eternal  directors  of  the  htunan 
world.  The  hymns  of  the  Ijnrist  celebrated  the  high* 
sounding  praises  of  these  shadowy  beings ;  and  evea 
the  epic  and  tragic  Muse  descended  from  their 
lofty  strains  to  countenance  by  their  authority  the 
same  obscure  or  impious  jargon.  To  the  wise 
agency  of  Providence  was  thus  opposed  the  domi* 
nation  of  blind  but  counteracting  powers.  The  fable 
of  poetry  became  a  rule  of  faith.  The  people  were 
left  to  fluctuate  between  a  paramount  destiny  which 
controuled  the  gods,  and  presiding  gods  which  con- 
trouled  mankind.  Nothing  stable  remained,  on  which 
religious  trust  might  repose ;  and,  while  die  learned 
were  to  wander  from  doubt  to  doubt,  and  firom  sup- 
position to  supposition ;  the  ignorant  were  to  be  in- 
volved in  the  mischiefs  of  this  pernicious  uncertainty, 
and  to  float  amid  the  billows  of  life,  unsettled  in 
their  conviction  of  that  power  which  lifted  the  wave, 
or  controuled  the  storm* 

Think,  says  Agrippa  to  the  Roman  people,  of  that 
irresistible  necessity,  to  which  the  gods  themselves 
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mast  submit*; — ^you  deceive  yourselves,  says-  Pro- 
metheus to  the  chorus  in  the  tragedy,  fate  is  supe- 
rior to  wisdom^  and  Jupiter  himself  is  governed  by 
itf; — Fortune,  says  Seneca,  rules  without  order 
the  affairs  of  men,  and  blindly  scatters  her  gifts  over 
the  world :{:.  Thia  language  was  of  popular  usage, 
and  addressed  to,  and  admitted  by,  the  popidar 
fieddi.  But,  under  the  impression  of  such-  tenets,  who 
was  to  distinguish  the  point  where  necessity  ceased 
to  operate,  and  where  the  rule  of  a  just  and  bene- 
icent  Providence  commenced  ?  Who  was  to  be  ade- 
quately, restrained  by  his  reverence  of  the  majesty 
or  amsdted  and  fortified  by  his  confidence  in  the 
goodness,  of  gods, .  thus  described  as  inferior  to  a 
blind  and  unintelligible  fieite,  and  thus  admitted  to 
be  controuled  in  their  administration  of  the  world  ? 
The  whole  doctrine  was  compounded  of.  the  most 
jarring  elements ;  and  human  belief,  equally  inde- 
terminate and  vague,  was  left  to  fluctuate  between 
an  omnipotent  fatality  without  wisdom,  and  con* 
drooling  gods  without  omnipotence  ||  • 
.  IL  When  the  poet  or  the  philosopher  speaks  with 
more  reverence,  of  the  divine  administration,  the 
gods  are  exhibited  in  a  manner  scarcely  less  calcu- 
lated to  avert  the  piety  and  the  faith  of  the  votary. 
•What  gailtj  and  grovelling  passicms  are  behdd  in 

♦  Dionys.  Halicarn.  lib.  v.  f  iEschyl.  Prometh. 

X  Res  humanas  online  nullo 
Fortuna  regit,  sfMurgitque  mana 
Numera  caeca,  pejora  fisivens. 

Senec.  HypoU  Act  3. 

Yet  Seneca  was  a  Stoic,  who  admitted  the  innumerable  deities  of 
kk  master  Zeno,  and  could  sometimes  speak  in  sublime  terms  of 
Ihe  s^penntendence  of  Providence. 

I  Appendix,  Note  K. 
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action,  and  what  vile  and  execrable  deeds  are  per** 
petratedy  when  the  deities  appear  on  earth,  and 
mingle  in  the  affairs  of  men !  How  are  the  wise  and 
the  virtuous  overthrown,  and  the  unworthy  finvoured 
and  aggrandized,  for  the  more  ready.  accompUrih 
ment  of  some  celestial  prejudice,  or  the  more  perfect 
indulgence  of  some  celestial  depravity !  No  less  than 
three  deities  are  occupied  in  accelerating  the  Tuin 
of  an  unoffending  woman  *.  The  **  ox-eyed  veDerabfe 
Juno,"  irritated  by  the  illicit  loves  of  her  august 
spouse,   visits  with   unappeasable  vengeance  the 
heroic  and  blameless  Hercules.  The  laughter-loving  . 
Venus  repays  the  judgment  of  Paris  by  the  perse- 
cution of  the  Greeks ;  and  the  decision  of  the  apfde 
prepares  the  way  for  the  misery  and  massacre  of  a 
ten  years'  war.     From  these  pictures  of  foUy  or  of 
barbarity,  what  were  the  people  to  learn  of  the  na- 
ture and  motive  of  celestial  interposition  ?  And  with 
what  trust  were  they  to  recognise  the  providence  of 
beings  whom  they  were  virtually  instructed  to  detest 
or  despise,  and  whose  cruelty  and  caprice,  scarcely 
redeemed  by  a  single  virtue,  could  scarcely  awaken 
any  emotion  but  terror  and  dismay? 

III.  Nor  was  the  G reek  or  Roman  votary  to  discover 
any  thing  more  likely  to  purify  his  conceptions  of 
the  providence  of  bis  gods,  when  he  adverted  to 
the  views  disclosed  by  the  poets,  of  the  general  tem- 
per of  the  synods  of  heaven.  If  he  had  been  per- 
mitted to  contemplate  unity  of  design  and  benevo- 
lence of  will  in  the  discussions  of  the  celestial 
assembly,  he  would  have  been  proportionally  in- 
structed to  trust,  to  reverence,  and  to  hope.     But 


♦  Mneid.  lib.  iv.     With  what  inimitable  grace  has  the  poet 
veiled  the  impurity  of  the  tale!  .      - 
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s  left  to  deduce  the  interpositions  of  Pitovidence 
ao  such  source.  The  consultations  of  Olympus,- 
which  the  tales  of  his  bards  familiarized  his 
f  were  conducted  by  beings  only  of  vile  and 
mptible  passions,  and  were  perpetually  dis- 
\d  by  discord  and  turbulence.  He  heard  the 
e  in.  which  the  welfare  of  the  world  was  less 
ipic  of  discussion,  than  the  conflicting  purposes 
e  gods  themselves ;  and.he  traced  the  decision, 
ti  was  to  regulate  the  administration  of  human 
s,:  to.  celestial  folly,  caprice,  and  crime.  *  From 
.a  representation  what  was  he  to  concludie  ? 
I  such  levities  and  distractions  where  was  his 
.to  look*  for  providential  aid  ?  And  what  jus- 
or .  goodness  of  interposition  was  he  to  expect 
.powers  so  adverse  to  each  other,  and  so  little 
led  to  sacrifice  their  individual  prejudices  and 
ions  to  the  wisdom  and  consistency  of  their 
non  sovereignty*. 

^  But  the  disciples  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
1^  were  not  merely  to  contemplate  the  govern- 
t  of  these  conflicting  gods,  but  to  dread  the 
position  of  minor  powers  yet  more  frail  and 
gnant     It  was  an  essential  dogma  of  their  reli- 

that  the  influences  of  hell  were  to  mingle  with 
e  of  heaven,  in  the  administration  of  things ;  and 

the  vindictive  or  unsteady  agency  of  superior 
iesy  did  not,  in  any  wise,  preclude  the  operation 
lemons  and  furies,  the  ready  ministers  of  ven- 
:ib  and  of  woe.  At^  and  violence  ascended  firom 
regions  of  night  and  darkness,  to  pour  their  dis- 

Homer  and  Virgil,  and  all  the  religious  poets  of  Greece  and 
,  have  recorded  nuioerous. instances  of  the. confusion  and  die- 
which  prevailed  in  celestial  debate.  .  It  would,  be  a  useless 
ir  to  quote  the  passages.  i 
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cords  and  miseries  over  the  earth^.  Terror,  accom- 
panied  by  paleness  and  fear,  scattered  abroad  alarm 
and  dismay  t*  Alecto  exercised  her  scourge  and 
launched  her  serpents,  and  her  infernal  sisters  lent 
their  aid  to  persecute  and  destroy.  Under  this  mixed 
and  singular  system  of  administration,  every  evil 
was  diffused,  and  every  passion  indulged.  A  rite 
forgotten,  a  sacrifice  neglected,  the  slightest  casualty, 
the  most  venial  error,  were  sufficient  to  provioke 
some  Wrath,  and  to  kindle  some  jealousy,  fatal  to 
human  welfare  and  repose.  The  very  crimes  in- 
spired by  the.  gods  themslves,  by  the  gods  were  to 
be  punished.  Man  was  afflicted  because  he.  had 
been  the  instrument  of  powers  which  he  could  not 
resistj ;  and  it  was  openly  avowed  that  "  there  was 

*  In  the  nineteenth  book  of  the  Iliad,  Agameffinon  complains  of 
4he  irresistible  power  of  this  Goddess  of  discord  and  nialeclictkNi. 
Virgil  represents  her  in  colours  yet  more  dark. 

£t  scissa  gaudens  vadit  discordia  pall& 
^  Quam  consanguineo  sequitur  Bellona  flagetlo. 

£neid.  lib.  viii. 
et  discordia  demens 
Vipereum  crinem  vittis  innexa  cruentis.      Mn.  lib.  vi. 

The  picture  of  Petronius  is  yet  more  striking  and  poetical : 

hujus  in  ore 
Concretus  sanguis,  contusaque  lumina  flebant 
Stabant  irati  scabr4  nibigine  dentes, 
Tabo  lingua  fluens,  obessa  draconibus  ora, 
Atque  in  toto  laceratam  pectore  vestem 
Sanguined  tremulam  quatlebat  lampada  dextra.    Petr.  Salys. 
t  Hesiod.  Theog.  lib.  iv.    The  simplicity  of  Hesiod  did  not 
'think  it  necessary  to  conceal  the  vices  of  his  gods.     His  works  con- 
tain the  essential  spirit  of  the  Greek  mythology. 

%  Seneca  speaks  of  (Edipus  as — Phoebi  reus — and  the  exda- 

.matifui  of  the  suffering  hero — Fecimus  coelum  nocens, — sufficiently 

•explains  the  nature  of  his  faith.     Seneca  CEdip.     In  this  tcagedy 

»ihe  poet  sometimes  elevates  the  rhetorician,  but  the  rhetorician 

more  frequently  subdues  the  poet. 
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noAiag  Certain  in  human  affairs,  and  that  the  rulers 
ef  the  world,  influenced  neither  by  benevolence  nor 
by  wisdom,  cast  all  life  into  confusion,  and  min- 
gled, as  they  pleased,  reverses  and  contradictions  in 
the  concerns  of  men*. 

:  A  providence  of  such^  a  character  was  well  caknu 
kted  to  excite,  at .  one  moment,  emotions  of  terror, 
at  another,  of  contempt.  We,  accordingly,  find 
tint  the  popular  faith  frequently  vibrated  between 
dieae  contradictory  impressions.  The  language  of 
nperstition  was.  often  succeeded  by  that  of  impiely, 
the  language  of  impiety  by  that  of  superstitiont. 
He  who  trembled  at  an  evil  omen,  could  yet  dare 
to;  insult  his  gods;!; ;  and  the  populace  themselves, 
idolatrous  as  they  were,  could  rush,  in  a  moment,  of 
irritation,  to  the  shrines  of  their  deities,  and  stone, 
with  infatuated  indignation,  the  wonted  objects  of 
dieir  reverence  and  fear  ||. 

The  most  learned  and  accomplished  scholars  of 
€hreece  and  Italy  scarcely  taught  or  knew  any.  thing 
better  on  the  subject  of  Providence^  than  the  doctrines 
adopted  by  the  superstition  of  the  vulgar.  They 
did  not,  perhaps,  believe  that  Jove  was  to  be  cir- 


*  £uripid.  Hccub.  Hume  quotes  and  comments  on  the  passage. 
Nat  Hist  Rel.  sect  iii. 

t  **  Thdr  authors  sometimes  placed  a  stroke  of  impiety,  and  one 
if  superstition  alternately,  in  a  whole  discourse."  Hume  Nat  Hist, 
of  Rel.  sect  xii.    The  instances  are  innumerable. 

I  Augustus  Caesar,  on  the  loss  of  his  fleet  by  a  storm,  threw  the 
ttatne  of  Neptune  indignantly  into  the  sea.  The  inconsistency  of 
tbe  emperor  has  been  observed  by  Hume,  Nat.  Hist,  of  Relig. 
leet  xii.  who  seems  a  little  astonished  at  the  fact  wUch  he  relates. 

I  The  populace  were  so  enraged,  on  the  death  of  Germanicus, 
viOi  tlieir  gods,  that  they  stoned  their  statues  in  the  temples.  The 
'ttme  people  would  have  been  alarmed  by  the  sinister  flight  of 
tcrowi 
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cumvented  by  fraud,  that  he  might  be  lulled  into 
deceitful  and  pernicious  slumbers,  or  that  he  coold 
be  seduced  from  the  cares  of  government  to  enjojr 
a  twelve  days  revelry  at  the  festive  board  of  the 
^Ethiopian*.  But  we  discover,  in  their  writings,  in- 
consistencies and  contradictions,  yet  more  gross  Aan 
the  dogmas  of  the  popular  creed.  Nothing  can  be 
occasionally  more  pious  than  their  faith,  or  more 
philosophical  than  their  submission ;  but,  Aey 
speedily  forget  the  divine  administration  on  which 
they  had  founded  their  momentary  trust  By  some 
of  thein,  the  ruling  power  is  discovered  in  man  him^ 
self,  and  human  foresight  and  wisdom  are  exalted 
to  the  throne  of  all  the  divinitiesf;'  while  others, 
unable  to  reconcile,  with  their  ideas  of  justice  and  bfe^ 
nevolehce;  the  interpositions  attributed  to  their  gods; 
satisfied  themselves  with  the  conclusion  that  the 
deities  act  by  laws  peculiar  to  themselves;}:,  and  dis- 
dain to  include  within  their  government  the  petty 
and  transitory  interests  of  human  life||.    The  wis- 

•■■•--•  '■  III 

*  Jupiter  b  frequently  deceived  by  his  wife.  Iris  is  dispatched 
to  lirge  Achilles  to  battle,  not  only  without  the  consent,  bat  know- 
ledge, of  the  ''  Ruler  of  gods  and  men/'  Iliad,  lib.  xiii.  Sleep 
approaches  him  unperceived.  Iliad,  lib.  xiv.  And  his  frequent 
riots  on  "  the  distant  banks  of  Oceanus/'  and  the  delight  with 
which  he  inhaled  the  steam  of  the  victims,  are  also  recorded  by 
the  piety  of  Homer.    II.  Hb.  i. 

t  It  is  the  remark  of  Gibbon,  Miscell.  vol.  v.  v.  300,  203.  Juve'- 
nal  has  frequently  asserted  the  doctrine.  *  * 

X  Sunt  superis  sua  jura!  Ovid.  Metamorph.  lib.  ix.  1.  501. 
The  question  which  reason  was  unable  to  solve,  was  answered  by  an 
absurd  or  impioqs  supposition. 

II  The  interposition  of  the'  gods  is  denied  in  the  Treatise  of 
CicerOf  and  the  denial  is  founded  on  the  frequent  prosperity  qf 
wicked  men.  Cur  omnium  perfidiosissimus  Caius  Marius  Quint 
Catulum,  prxstantissimum  virum  dignitate,  mori  potuit  juberf^? 
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dom  and  majesty  of  heaven,  it  was  thonglit,  would 
have  been  disgraced  by  descending  to  inferior  ob- 
jects, and  minnte  regulation.  They  were,  accord- 
ingly, to  be  reserved  for  direction  and  controul  more 
wor^y  of  their  intervention ;  and  common  men  were 
in  vain  to  look  up  to  the  superintending  care,  which 
was  to  be  occupied  solely  by  the  fortunes  of  sages 
and  heroes,  of  crowns  and  realms*.  ^  - 

The  Stoic,  among  the  philosophers,  was  of  this 
opinion.    According  to  him  there  might  be,  indeed, 
a  Providence  for  great  and  especial  occasions ;  but, 
tfaoagh  the  monarch,  the  statesman,  or  the  legislator, 
fte  rulers  and  guides  of  nations,  were  placed  within 
die  narrow  circle  of  divine  interposition,  the  poor 
and  humble  individual  was  too  low  and  degraded 
an  object  to  merit  or  to  experience  the  care  of 
heaven.  Yet  the  deities  of  the  school  of  Zeno,  how- 
ever they  might  reject  the  toil  of  inferior  govem- 
iBent,  were  not  always  occupied  in  grand  and  mighty 
operations.     While  they  disdained  to  notice  the 
sorrows  or  the  interests  of  the  mass  of  mankind,  they 
submitted  to  the  cares  of  a  less  salutary  interposi- 
tion ;   and  •  they    whose    sublime   and   omnipotent 
powers  would  have  been  disgracefully  lavished  on 
the  protection  and  guidance  of  the  deserted  multi- 
tude, consented  to  mingle  in  the  fallacies  and  frauds 
of  augurs  and  of  priests ;  to  instruct  the  votary  by 
.  the  ambiguous  communications  of  dreams  and  vi- 
mm ;  or  to  unfold  their  designs  by  the  flight  of 


Cur  tarn  feliciter  septimum  consul,  domi  suae  senex  est  mortuos  f 
De  Nat.  Deor.  4ib.  iii.  §  39. 

^  Magna  Dii  curant,  parva  negliguntl    De  Nat.  Deor.  lib.  ii. 
'  S  66.  The  Stoic  Balbus  Uius  concludes  his  harangue  in  vindication 
of  Pnrndenoe,'  by  circumscribing  its  operations.   > 
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birds,  the  entrails  of  victims,  or  the  fury  and  contor*- 
tions  of  the  oracular  priestess*. 

The  Epicurean  pretended  to  scorn  these  idle  re- 
veries as  the  dreams  of  ignorance  and  of  supersti- 
tion. With  an  impiety  v^hich  v^as  as  much  more 
pernicious  as  it  was  more  daring  than  the  fodish 
credulity  he  contemned,  he  saw  no  Providence  ex*- 
cept  in  the  fortuitous  results  of  agitating  and  con^ 
flicting  atoms.  All  mind  and  intelligence  were 
proudly  excluded,  by  his  theory,  from  the  manage* 
ment  of  the  world.  Supreme  felicity  was  not  to  be 
disturbed  by  the  anxieties  of  government ;  and  the 
administration  of  reward  or  punishment  would  have  I 
troubled  the  peace  or  degraded  the  majesty  of  the 
celestial  slumberer.  What  were  the  world  and  its 
concerns  to  him  ?  He  was  to  enjoy  divine  and  eternal 
repose  in  the  depths  of  space ;  and  the  happiness  of 
his  perpetual  sleep  was  to  be  equally  unimpaired, 
whether  the  universe  were  to  exist  in  order,  magni- 
ficence, and  beauty,  or  sink  in  universal  and  inter- 
minable mint- 

The  disciple  of  the  Academy  might  occasionally 
adopt  a  better  and  wiser  theory.  Though  his  chief 
divinity  was  an  abstraction  to  which  all  faculty, 
attribute,  and  action,  were  denied,  he  admitted  the 


*  Cicero  De  Nat.  Deor.  lib.  ii.  §  65.  Cotta,  in  the  Dialogue 
of  Cicero,  very  dexterously  ridicules  the  reveries  of  the  StoicB. 
Non  curat  singulos  homines.  Non  minim.  Ne  civitates  qindem. 
NoQ  eas  ?  Ne  nationes  quidem  et  gentes.  Quod  si  has  etiam 
contemnet,  quid  mirum  est,  omne  ab  ea  genus  humanum  esse 
con^teroptum  ?  De  Nat  Deor.  lib.  iii.  §  39.  The  Academician,  in 
the  whole  controversy,  is  too  much  for  the  Stoic. 

t  Nihil  enim  agit;  nullis  occupationibus  est  implicatus;  nulla 
opera  molitur ;  habet  cxploratum  fore  se  semper  turn  in  maximis, 
turn  in  a^temis,  voluptatibus.    De  Nau  Deor.  lib.  i.  §  19. 
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existence  of  deities  who  formed  and  presided  over 
the  universe.    But  we  have  already  seen  that  he  has 
circumscribed  the  authority  which  he  thus  conferted^ 
that  he  invested  the  sovereignty  of  his  gods  neither 
with  mnniscient  wisdom,  nor  with  omnipotent  power^ 
and  that  his  ruling  deity,  resisted  by  the  inflexibility 
and  perversity  of  matter,  was  unable  to  remedy  the 
evils  which,  by  that  perversity,  were  diffused  over  th^ 
material  world.     Even  fortune  and  opportunity  are 
said,  by  the  Platonist,  to  share  with  the  gods  the 
government  of  things,  and  fortune  and  the  gods 
themselves,  are  subject  to  the  irresistible  despotism 
of  the  Fates*.  These  doctrines,  howevier,  are  neither 
steadily  nor  uniformly  maintained  by  Plato,  or  by 
his  followers.    The  scepticism  nursed  in  the  shades 
of  die  Academy,  was  never  to  affirm,  without  hesita- 
tion and  doubt ;  and  we  look  in  vain,  on  the  subject 
here  discussed,  or  on  any  subject,  for  a  fixed  and 
guiding  light,  to  a  school  which  was  more  anxious 
to  con&te  the  opinions  of  others,  than  to  instruqt 
mankind  by  its  ownf. 

The  Greek  mythology,  then,  a  work  of  so  much 
&ncy  and  contrivance,  and  the  Greek  philosophy, 
which  exercised  such  great  and  pre-eminent  talents^ 
were  equally  and  singularly  defective  in  the  tenets 
which  they  avowed  of  a  divine  government.  Men 
looked  for  light,  and  they  were  involved  in  dark- 
ness ;  for  truth,  and  they  heard  only  the  language  of 
enor.  Tlie  same  doctrines  of  Providence  frequently 


■r^ 


'^  Plato  De  Legib.  lib.  v.  p.  598.    Oper.  Lngd.    Plutarch  6c 
Ftidt  Pkiloflopb.  lib.  >.  c.  d6.  p.  884. 

f  The  Academician,  in  the  Dialogue  of  Cicero,  admirably  sns- 
t6iB  rthcf  cluuucier  of  hie  sefaooK  He  conquers,  without  hazarding 
ftdefoah  .  De  )^at«  Deon  Ah.  m.    See  Appendix,  Note  I.        ; 
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produced  contradictory  impressions ;  superstiticki  t 
one  moment,  and  impiety  at  another. '  Faith  gn 
veiled,  at  once,  and  wavered ;  and  bard,  and  priesi 
and  philosopher,  and  legislator,  seem  to  have  bee 
occupied,  from  Homer  to  Plato,  only  to  demonstrab 
in  this  instance  also,  the  incapacity  of  unassiste 
reason  to  frame  a  just,  a  pure,  and  a  salutar 
religion. 


SECT.  11. 

The  Prffcidence  of  the  Hindu — Administered  by  various  tmd  cmirt 
dietary  powers — Licence,  levity ,  or  malignity  of  the  interpontii 
— Administration  of  deities  under  various  forms —  The  boar^  ti 
Uoniy  the  tortoise  J  the  fish —  The  views  of  the  dtoine  gofcemma 
not  at  variance  wkh  suicide  and  murder — The  sovereignty  ofGi 
degraded  and  insulted^  and  the  general  faith  corruptei  by  tl 
creed. 

IN  the  scriptures  of  the  Hindus,  as  in  the  volume 
of  the  Romans  and  the  Greeks,  the  interpositions  i 
heaven,  are  sometimes  represented  with  great  prec 
sion  and  sublimity  of  language.  We  discover  thei 
the  fancy  of  the  poet,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  sag 
Mercy  and  justice  are  exhibited  in  action ;  and  tl 
"  Every- where  always  "  appears  to  extend  his  pr< 
siding  care  from  the  greatest  to  the  least  of  beings. 
But  the  Brahmihical  sages  were  as  frail  and  inecM 
sistent  as  the  sages  of  the  Greeks ;  and  their  theblog 
vitiated  by  all  the  defects  which  are  so  thickly  inte 
woven  in  the  Grecian  superstition,  is  a  system  : 
which  the  rare  and  scattered  doctrines  of  truth  a 
lost  in  a  mass  of  multitudinous  falsehood.  Mail 
taining  a  polytheism  which  may  be  considered  i 
the  wildest  offspring  of  Oriental  extravagance,  th( 
necessarily  subdivide  the  powers  of  Providence  amoi 
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innumerable  deities,  and  consign  the  universe  to  the . 
government  of  beings,  of  various  rank  in  the  scale  of; 
divinity,  and  of  diversified  tempers,  passions,  and 
designs.  Ganesa,  "  the  leader  of  gods,"  is  to  be 
occupied  in  one  department  of  divine  administria- . 
tion*;  Brama,  the  eternal  one,  is  to  preside  over 
another;  and  Vishnu,  the  preserver,  is  to  exercise 
Ms  characteristic  attributes  in  a  third.  For  what 
remains  there  is  no  want  of  gods.  A  crowd  of  frail 
and  fantastic  powers,  the  progeny,  by  a  vile  poly- 
gamy, of  superstition,  wedded  to  fear,  to  fancy,  and 
to  credulity,  are  ready  to  interpose  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  world.  The  majesty  and  dominion  of 
one  controuling  deity  are  never  thought  of  amid  the 
operations  of  this  multifarious  host ;  and  all  unity 
and  uniformity  of  Providence  are  lost  in  a  system 
carried  on  by  a  machinery  of  authorities  connected 
by  no  common  principle,  and  equally  various  in  de- 
sign and  in  operation. 

Of  these  deifications  each  has  his  peculiar  attri- 
butes and  views.  There  is,  therefore,  no  co-operation 
for  partial,  or  for  general,  good.  Every  interposition 
flows  from  individual  interest  and  will.  The  san- 
guinary power  of  the  black  Cali,  may  favour  in  her 
Totaries  the  bigotry  and  the  fanaticism  which  delight 
in  the  horrors  of  the  human  sacrifice.  The  laughter- 
loving  Rembha,  the  goddess  of  beauty,  may  awaken 
her  votaries  to  mirth  and  joy.     And  the  deity  of 


*  Thb  god  enjoys  a  very  extensive  dominion ;  the  pilgiim  and 
the  tra^^er  scatter  flowers  on  his  image,  and  roobten  it  with  oil, 
before*  they  commence  their  journey ;  the  Bramin  ascribes  to  him 
the  sacred  books;  and  his  statue  is  erected  in  the  temples,  in  the 
itreetSt  and  in  the  highways,  that  all  ranks  may  be  perpetually 
lOBinded  of  his  authority  and  his  providence.  Sir  W.  Jones.  Dis* 
•ertat.  on  the  Gods  of  Greece,  Italy,  and  India. 
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Juggernaut,  at  once  libidinous  and  cruel,  may  bt 
propitious  to  the  indulgence  of  those  passions  in 
man  which  he  cherishes  in  himself.  But  there  is 
here  nothing  to  be  expected  but  a  mingled  and  mis- 
chievous government  of  licence,  of  levity,  or  of 
malignity.  For  the  Providence  which  is  the  perfiac- 
tion  o£  wisdom,  is  to  be  substituted  the  misrule  of 
frailty  and  infirmity ;  for  grandeur  and  utility  of 
design,  the  various  views  of  discordant  powecs; 
and  for  the  sublime  faith  which  reposes  itself  on  the^ 
imerring  agency  of  one  supreme  and  beneficent  ruler, 
the  faith  which  is  distracted  and  divided  amidst 
a  host  of  conflicting  powers,  who  govern  according, 
to  their  individual  caprice,  or  mete  out  their  dispen- 
sations under  the  predominant  influence  of  their  in- 
dividual passions. 

Many  of  the  Indian  gods  descended,  as  we  are 
told,  to  regulate,  by  their  visible  interposition,  the 
afiairs  of  men.  One,  in  the  form  of  a  mighfy  fifib,. 
bore  along  the  vessel  of  a  favoured  monarch  through 
the  deluge  oi  waters*.  Another,  in  the  shape  of: 
a  boar,  sustained  the  labouring  earth  with  his  tusk. 
A  third,  as  a  beast  of  prey,  rushed  upon  and  de-: 
stroyed  an  impenitent  sinner.  When  these  deities 
assumed  the  figure  of  man,  they  scarcely  exhibit^ 
an  example  more  likely  to  excite  in  human  beings 
a  reliance  on  their  providence.  The  most  mighty 
feats  were  contrasted  with  the  most  puerile;  giants 
were  quelled,  nymphs  were  subdued,  desolate  widows, 
were  provided  with  companions  f,  and  the  beloved 


•  Sir  William  Jones,  on  the  Gods  of  Italy,  d:c. 

t  The  men  of  Serendef  were  destroyed  in  war.  The  widows* 
prayed  for  relief  in  their  destitution.  The  gods  heard  their  suppli-. 
cation,  and  their  desires  were  gratified.     Dow's  Dissertat.  p.  /;i .  ^ 
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ArjoQiiy  elevated  in  a  chariot  above  two  hostile 
annies,  was  edified  by  eighteen  interminable  lectures 
on  metaphysics  and  theology*.  Such  are  the  inter- 
ventions ascribed  to  the  incarnate  deities  of  India. 
The  tale  might  gratify  the  childish  curiosity  of  « 
superstitious  populace,  or  be  worthy  of  the  insane 
imagination  of  a  firaminical  zealot ;  but  it  degrades 
the  agency  of  the  gods  whom  it  aspires  to  celebrate, 
and  inculcates  only  the  most  mischievous  or  con^^ 
temptible  opinions  of  cel^tial  interposition. 

And  that  the  most  mischievous  opinions  have 
been,  and  continue  to  be,  maintained  by  the  Hindu,: 
oa  the  awful  question  of  divine  government,  is 
not  to  be  denied.  He  who  believes  in  a  wise  and 
equitable  governor  of  the  universe,  may  wait  with 
patience  and  trust  for  the  issue  of  things.  To  him 
it  will  appear  that  God  is  the  best  and  only  judge  of 
results,  and  to  God  he  will  calmly  and  humbly  leave 
them.  But  the  resignation  of  the  Brahmin  is  not  so 
disciplined  to  obedience  or  submission.  He  may  be 
guilty  of  an  act  of  suicide  f^  or  he  may  accelerate  the 
death  of  his  infirm  parent  or  helpless  child  j: ;  but  he 

*  Two  armies  were  marshalled  against  each  other  by  the  con* 
tmdiog  branches  of  the  bouse  of  Basaret,  and  drawn  up  in  battle 
imy,  in  order  to  determine  their  difference  by  the  sword ;  bat  tbs 
hero  Aijoon  was  to  be  instructed  by  celestial  communication  in 
dvTbity  in  metaphysics ;  and  the  contest  was  consequently  defer- 
red, wbiie  the  immortal  Krishna  edified  his  youHg  pupil  by  so  maiiy 
Iscturcs.  The  discussions  are  recorded  in  the  Mahabarat,  an  ab« 
itnictedy  iJELnciful,  obscure,  and  interminable  poem.  : 

t  Suicide,  as  will  appear  hereafter,  is  expressly  permitted  by  the 
vdigion  of  India. 

X  The  old  and  diseased  are  frequently  exposed  on  the  banks 
of  the  more  holy  rivers,  to  be  devoured  by  the  alligator,  or  carried 
off  by  the  tide.  The  old  parent,  his  moutk  filled  with  mud,  and  a 
cow  tail  in  his  hands,  as  a  consecrated  passport  to  a  new  state  of 
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boldly  appeals  to  his  creed  ;  and  bis  religion  easily 
affords  bim  autbority  for  crimes  wbicb,  under  a  more 
enligbtened  law,  woiild  be  considered  as,  in  the 
bigbest  degree,  insulting  and  offensive  to  tbe  pro- 
vidence of  God,  and  at  variance  witb  tbe  most  ob- 
vious principles  of  piety  and  of  morals. 

Tbe  doctrines,  then,  of  the  divine  economy,  as 
they  are  taught  by  the  religion  of  India,  are  deeply 
marked  witb  tbe  character  of  impiety  that  misrepre- 
sents, and  of  folly  that  degrades,  the  sovereignty  of 
God.     Tbe  interposition  of  Deity  is  implicitly  ad- 
mitted, but  the  interposition  is  that  of  wantonness  or 
caprice,  of  levity  or  crime.    There  are  many  gods  to 
rule,  and,  therefore,  there  is  a  divided,  there  are  many 
evils  to  interfere,  and  therefore,  there  is  a  discordant, 
government.   When  any  of  these  powers  condescend 
to  appear  in  a  visible  form,  they  betray  equal  inconsis- 
tency and  folly,  and  exercise  their  supernatural  might 
in  operations  worthy  only  to  be  recorded  among  the 
grossest  extravagancies  of  fable.     These  views  not 
only  foster  the  worst  prejudices  of  superstition,  but 
afford  to  crime  the  auxiliary  support  of  religious 
persuasion ;  and  we  close  the  sacred  books  of  tbe 
Hindu,  with  the  conviction  that,  in.  this  instance, 
they  tend,  efficaciously  and  forcibly,  to  darken,  de- 
grade, and  corrupt  the  mind  of  man. 


existence,  often  perishes  in  this  manner.  Dow  says,  *'  the  bodies  of 
those. devoted  in  this  manner,  if  not  otherwise  destroyed,  are  left  in 
the  highways  to  feed  kites  and  vultures."  Dow's  Dissertat.  p.  31. 

Sickly  children  were  customarily  suspended  in  barkets  on  the 
branches  of  trees,  and  so  left  to  perish.  A  wise  and  humane  decree 
of  the  Marquis  Wellesley,  when  governor  of  India,  put  an  end  to 
this  savage  custom.  > 
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idence  (tf  the  Koran-^  Sublime  representations — God  the 'in- 
xtor  of  the  heart ,  the  giver  of'  victory  ^  the  ruler  of  the  worlds  who 
nishes  the  wicked^  but  easifyforgives  the  penitent  and  the  humble. 
Perversions  of  the  doctrine — The  ntinisters  of  God,  Isrqfil,  AZ' 
dy  Gabriel —  Their  wild  and  extravagant  agency — Tht  inspectors 
i  viinesses —  The  punpsfynent  of  the  grave — The  slumber  of  the 
■em — Fantastic  and  puerile  interposition — The  wrath  and 
^our  of  Providence  subservient  to  the  iviU  of  Mahomet — Conser 
mi  intolerance,  persecution,  and  ferocity  of  the  Mussulman. 

EN  Mahomet  assumed  the  office  of  a  public 
ber,  he  was  not  ignorant  of  the  best  and  purest 
fines  which  had  been  announced ,  on  the  subject 
?rovidence,  by  preceding  religions  ;  and  the 
city  is  admitted  with  which  he,  occasionally, 
:ted  and  employed  the  noblest  tenets  of  the 
3ateuch  and  of  the  Gospel.  Sublimely,  indeed, 
inaghi6cendy,  does  the  Koran  sometimes  speak 
le- order  and  of  the  blessings  diffused  through 
tniverse  by  the  sovereignty  of  God.  The  might, 
oajesty,  and  the  mercy  of  superintending  Deity 
proclaimed  in  a  manner  not  ill  according  with 
grandeur  of  the  subject ;  and  we  are  impressed 
a  deep  sense  of  the  wise  and  beneficent  opera- 
of  the  Almighty.  Who  is  God  ?  He,  we  are 
who  provideth  for  the  good  of  all  his  creatures, 
powerful  protector  and  father  of  the  universe; 
e  wra[^ed,  on  the  throne  of  majesty,  in  un- 
cable  and  eternal  splendor  ?  He  yet  sends  forth 
agrees,  and  executes  his  purpose,  not  only  with 
le  might  of  supreme  authority,  but  with  all  the 
ness  of  illimitable  benevolence.  His  is  unerring 
eternal  justice.  His  ey68  reach  to  the  most 
t  depravity,  and  to  the  deepest  recesses  of  the 
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heart  of  the  sinner.  Nothing  escapes  from  his  view. 
His  scrutiny  penetrates  all  things,  and  his  gotem- 
ment  is  as  perfect  as  his  scrutiny. 

**  Not  so  much  as  the  weight  of  a  feather  is  hidden 
"  from  the  Ruler  of  the  earth.    He  seeth  into  .t)ie 
"  heart.    He  is  the  only  giver  of  victory.    Hell  lieth 
''  before  the  wicked.     Death  also  shall  come  upon 
"  him  from  every  quarter.     His  works  are  as  ashes 
"  which  the  wind  scattereth  in  a  stormy  day.  Nevcr- 
*^  theless  God  is  easily  to  be  reconciled,  and  mercifbl, 
**  and  forgiveth  the  penitent  and  contrite  sinner*.'' 
While  die  moral  government  of  God  is  flius  rer 
presented  in  the  Koran,  his  government  of  material 
fiature  is  described  with  equal  force  and  bean^  of 
language.     We  hear  the  sublime  and  penetrating 
voice  of  truth  proclaiming  the  eternal  wisdom,  which, 
with  the  same  ease,  reacbeth  the  minutest  atom,  and 
mouldeth  and  guideth  the  mightiest  masses,  of  fhe 
universe.     ^'  Verily  our  speech  unto  any  thing,  when 
^*  we  will  the  same,  is.  Be,  and  it  is.  It  is  I  who  bid 
**  the  dews  and  rains  descend  upon  the  earthy  and  die 
**  flowers  and  plants  to  revive  and  flourish,  and  food 
*^  to  spring  up  for  the  sustenance  of  man;  and  who 
**  said,  in  the  days  of  Noah,  O  earth,  swallow  np  thy 
<'  waters,  O  heaven,  withhold  thy  rain,  and  it  was 
donet-"    Passages  like  these  abound  in  the  Koran. 
We  admit  the  energy  of  the  language  in  which  tbtey 
are  expressed,   and  the  sublimity  of  the  docftiine 
which  they  convey.     A  particle  of  the  fire  which 
touched  the  lips  of  the  prophet  of  the  old  dispen- 
tion,  seems  to  have  rested  also  on  the  lips  of  Mahometj 

• 

♦  Koran,  ch.  vi.  p.  166;  ch.  x.  p.  9;  ch.  iii.  pp.  78,  79;  ch.  iL 
p.  89 ;  ch.  xiv.  p.  6o. 

t  Kor.  ch.  xvi.  p.  80;  ch.  x.  p.  22.     Sale's  Traiwlal. 
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mhA  we  almost  imagine  that  religion  herself  addresses 
and  exhorts,  by  his  voice,  the  children  of  men. 
'  How  unstable  and  frail  is  all  human  excellence? 
How  liable  all  human  knowledge  to  be  mingled 
with  impurity  and  error  ?  By  the  same  person  who 
was  capable  of  unfolding  such  grand  and  such 
rational  views  of  the  providence  of  God,  doctrines 
were  to  be  announced  and  enforced  of  the  most 
erroneous  and  reprehensible  character.  Passion, 
selfishness,  ignorance,  and  fraud,  were  to  mingle  the 
vileti  tenets  with  the  brightest  of  those  which  had 
been  selected  with  so  much  wisdom  from  the  Gospel; 
Almost  the  same  moment  was  to  be  marked  by  con- 
tradictions;.  and  truth,  and  error;  rapidly  succeeding 
to  each  other,  alternately  illuminate  and  darken  the 
pages  of  the  Koran. . 

-  If  we  may  assert  any  thing  of  Providence,  it  is^ 
Am  the  wisdom  and  goodness  which  it  exercises  are 
ttie  s^e  from  eternity  to  eternity,  and  always  wor^ 
di)r  of  the  perfections  in  which  they  dwell.  The 
aiipiring  Arab  was  not,  Apparently,  governed  by 
ttiis  Opinion.  To  the  sovereignty,  which  is  occasi<* 
Mally  described  as  regulating  the  world  with  om^^ 
niscient  goodness,  are  imputed,  more  frequently; 
tke  folly  or  the  injustice  of  weak,  wanton;  and 
arbitrary  dominion.  He  of  whom  it  is  said,  that 
f*  there  is  not  a  grain  concealed  in  the  darkest  part 
irf  the  eardi,  but  he  knows  it*/'  is  yet  represented 
as  consigning  to  the  most  extravagant  agents  the 
high  powers  of  protection  and  punishment,  as  ap- 
pointing them  the  inspectors  and  witnesses  of  human 
deeds,  and  as  authorizing  them,  after  they  had  pre- 
sided over  the  hour  and .  pangs  of  death,   to  erect 


•  Kor.  ch.  vi.  p.  166.. 
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their  tribunal  aihid  the  ashes  of  the  grave,  and  to 
call  departed  humanity  to  trial  and  to  judgment*. 
Even  the  precepts  and  ordinances  communicated  by 
the  celestial  ministry  of  Gabriel,  are  frequently  and 
speedily  abrogated  by  contradictory  annunciations 
from  heaven  ;  and  that  Being  in  whom  there  b  no 
change,    appears  to  indulge  the  wantonness,    the 
caprice,  and  the  mutability,  of  manf.     Does  the 
prophet  require  new  doctrines  to  favour  the  policy 
demanded  by  new  and  different  circumstances  ?   Are 
his  insatiable  passions  to  be  indulged  in  privileges 
proportioned  to  their  progressive  impurity?     Had 
he,  in  the  infancy  of  his  power,  held  forth  promises 
to  his  followers,    which  his   established  authori^ 
enabled  him,  and  his  individual  interests  called  upon 
him,  to  rescind .?    Does  he  wish  to  renew  the  indnl* 
gences,  which  he  had  lately  renounced  with .  .the 
solemnity  of  an  oath?      He  brings  down  a  com* 
plying  and  convertible  providence  to  vindicate  and 
sanction  the  revolutions  of  his  will ;  and  ^precepts 
descend    from   heaven,    with   inexhaustible  prodi^^ 
gality,    to  justify  the  almost  diurnal  variations  of 
the  caprice,   the  temper,  and  the  passions  of  the 
prophet  J, 

'.  The  angelic  ministers,  in  general,  whom  he  em* 
ploys  in  his  machinery  of  the  divine  government,  are 
made  the  perpetual  subjects  of  crude  and  ludicrous 
fable.     In  none  of  them  do  we  discover  the  bloom 


*  Kor.  ch.  viii.  vol.  i.  p.  222,  and  ch.  xlvii.  "  There  are  two 
angels  who  attend  on  every  man  before  and  behind,  and  these  are 
changed  every  day."  Kor.  ch,  xiii,  vol.  2.  p.  55.  See  also  Sale's 
Prelim,  Dissertat.  sect.  iv.  p.  94. 

t  Appendix,  Note  M.   -     - 

X  The  passages  are  quoted  in  the  ist  chap.  sect.  iii. 
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and  beauty  of  celestial  natures,  in  none  of  then)  the 
form  and  movements  of  grace,  or  the  icindly  and 
ardent  benevolence,   which  might  be  supposed  to 
distinguish  the  inhabitants  of  heaven.     Cloathed  in 
darkness  suited  to  thie  gloomy  agency  in  which  they 
are  employed,  or  armed  with  maces  of  iron  to  bruise 
the  temples  of  departed  sinners,  they  are  the  Re- 
morseless "  spies  of  the  living;*'  the  "drivers  and 
witnesses  ^  of  the  dying  and  the  dead ;  the  unpity* 
ing  judges  who  are  to  call  before  their  tribunal  the 
dwellers  of  the  tomb;  the  hideous  "  summoners'' 
at  whose  voice  the  realms  of  death  are  to  tremble, 
and  every  departed  soul,  even  on  the  night  of  the 
sepulture  of  its  body,  is  to  come  forth  for  judgment*. 
If,  in  the  description  of  such  beings  there  be  great 
w ildness  and  wantonness  of  design,  there  is,  in  the 
ministry,  the  most  glaring  and  incongruous  absur- 
dity.    But,  in  these  delineations,  Mahomet  wds  to 
consult  the  heated  and  undisciplined  imagination  of 
the  multitude ;  and  they  who  wOuld  have  been  feebly 
impressed,  perhaps,  by  chastised  and  rational  repre- 
sentatioDS  of  divine  agency,  were  to  be  roused,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  prophet,  by  bold  and  romantic 
tales  of  the  terrific  jAzrael,  the  minister  of  death,  and 
the  despotic  Israfil,  the  summoner  of  the  resurrection. 
Even  of  the  high  and  distinguished  Grabriel,  the 
agency  is  described  in  a  manner  scarcely  less  strange. 
He  is  the  perpetual  minister  of  God,  jret  he  ascends 
to  the  throne  of  heaven  but  in  "  a  day  whose  space 
is  fifty  thousand  years  f-"      Sometimes  he  is  seen 
"  beside  the  Lotos  tree,  in  the  seventh  heaven,  be- 
yond which  the  angels  are  not  permitted  to  pass ;" 


*  Appendix,  Note  N. 

t  Kor.  ch.  Ixx.  vol.  s.  p.  458. 
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and,  sometimes,  He  is  beheld  sailing  from  *1  die 
'^  highest  part  of  the  horizon,  and  descending  at  A^ 
'^  distance  of  two  bows  length  to  reveal  that  which  hi 
*^  reveals*."  But  he  is  principally  employed  in  Yin* 
dicating  the  Koran,  and  punishing  its  oj^nentft 
''  I  will  surely,"  said  he  to  the  prophet,  *^  take  thy 
part  against  the  scoffers  f-"  Accordingly,  invtetcil 
with  the  might  of  Providence,  he  goes  forth)  at  die 
head  of  the  Moslem,  to  smite  the  infidel ;  and  the 
eye  of  the  Pmphet  is  permitted  to  behold  him,  amtd 
the  carnage  of  battle,  mounted  on  his  horse  Haixunkt 
followed  by  an  irresistible  array  of  auxiliary  au^ 
gels,  and  every  where;  in  furtherance  of  the  divine 
purpose,  scattering,  overthrowing,  or  exterminatiiig 
the  foe:|;.  The  populace,  persuaded  by  such  talei 
that  their  prophet  enjoyed  the  favour  of  heaven^ 
were  animated  with  proportional  zeal  in  his  canM 
The  impiety  became  accessary  to  the  ambition  of 
the  impostor;  and  the  vileness  and  profligacy  of 
mortal  views  were  to  derive  aliment  and  strmgdl 
from  the  very  insults  which  degraded  the  providence 
of  God. 

But  the  economy  of  heaven  was  to  be  still  further 
degraded  by  the  burlesque  misrepresentiatians  of  the 
Arabian  legislator.  We  contemplate  with  astonish- 
ment and  reverence,  the  sublime  operations  of  divine 


*  Kor.  ch.  liii,  vol.  a.  pp.  4bi,  403. 

t  Kor.  cL.  XV.  vol.  2.  p.  75. 

t  The  victory  was  accomplished  by  the  aid  of  Gabriel^  aild 
a  legion  of  four  thousand  angels.  The  followers  of  Mahoiaiet  were 
at  first  blind  enough  to  attribute  the  success  to  the  skill  and  valour 
of  the  prophet ;  but  they  were  soon  better  instructed.  Kor.  ch.  viii. 
vol.  1.  p.  2a6.  See  also  TCor.  cli.  iii.  The  faith  of  the  "  trud 
believers"  seems  to  have  been  sufficiently  tractable  to  the  purposes 
of  the  master  spirit  which  had  impressed  it 
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pbwer^  and  with  l6ve  and  gratitude  the  effusions  ef 

divine  beneficence.    The  tales  in  which  the  Ktmtn 

describe  the  operations  of  ProYideHcey  aref  calculated 

td  excite  Veiy  different  tsmotions.     After  Abd  had 

hUmi  hy  the  hand  of  Cain,  the  body,  we  are  told, 

was  to  remain  unburied  till  ^'  Grod  sent  a  raven  to 

instruct  the  murderer  how  to  hide  the  shame  of  hiik 

fctfother*.**    The  Israelites  had  unhappily  eaten  fish 

on  the  Sabbath  day,  and  God  said  to  them,  ^*  Be  ye 

changed  into  apes,  and  driven  from  the  society  of 

men,  and  they  were  changed  f."  The  Moslems  were 

dissatisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  the  spoils  of 

the  infidel  were  divided,  but  a  voice  from  heaven 

appeas^  the  contest,  and  vested  the  power  of  distri** 

bntion  in  the  will  of  the  prophet ;};."    The  wives  of 

Mahomet  had  presumed  in  secret  to  canvass  the  de* 

biHchery  of  their  husband  ;  and  instantly  a  celestial 

laaessfenger  was  dispatched  to  inform  him  of  their 

andacity,  and  to  enforce  conjugal  submission  and 

docility  by  the  menace  of  a  divorce ||.      And  the 

Christian  youths^,  so  famous  in  religious  story,  werd 

laid  asleep  in  a  cave  for  three  hundred  and  nind 

years,  were  miraculously  guarded  by  their  dog  "  with 

his  fore  feet  stretched  out  at  the  mouth  of  4he  cell^/! 

.  ,  , — ^-^ 

♦  Kor.  ch*  V,  voU  i.  p^  136. 

t  Kor.  eh.  v.  vol.  1.  p.  143.     See  also  Note  by  Sale,  in  loco. : 

t  **  They  irill  ask  thee  concerning  the  spoils ;  answer,  The  divi* 
lioo  of  the  spoils  belongeth  unto  God,  and  the  apostle,''  Kor^ 
ch.  viii.  vol.  1.  p.  2.22. 

II  Kor.  ch.  Ivi.  vol.  s.  p.  447. 

*§  Theiy  [fled  to  the  cavern  from  the  persecution  ti^hich  c6m- 
menced  tinder  the  Emperor  Decius,  and  -ceased  under  the  milder 
despotism  of  Theodosius.  This  slumber  scarcely  lasted  two  hiin* 
dred  years.    Gabriel,  or  the  prophet,  was  a  little  too  minute. 

f  The  dog,  according  to  the  Mohammiedan  writers,  followed 
them  to  tfaertave,  and  when  they  eiideavbured  to  diive  hini  away, 
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were  frequently  turned  in  their  slumber  df  centuries 
from  the  right  hand  to  the  left  by  the  care  of  God 
himself*,  were  regularly  visited  by  the  beams  of  die 
sun,  which  changed  its  course  twice  every  day  to 
illuminate  the  cavern,  and  were  finally  awakened 
to  become  the  living  monuments  of  the  goodnessy 
the  wisdom,  and  the  power,  of  Providence  f. 

Among  these  ludicrous  or  contetnptible  fables,  the 
wildest  dreams  of  the  Talmudists  are  detailed  with 
earnest  minuteness, -or  expsinded  with  fanciful  and 
rhetorical  exaggeration ;  and  credulity  and  sup^^- 
tion  are  amply  indulged  with  a  series  of  divitieinttiSr- 
positions,  which  equally  violate  the  records  of  histoiy, 
aiid  the  persuasions  of  common  sense.  God  is,  thus, 
on  countless  occasions,  exhibited  as  the  rulii^  power 
of  a  romance,  and  not  as  the  all-wise  and  ottuii- 
potent  sovereign  of  the  universe ;  and  the  desigiii 
and  operations  in  which  he  is  said  to  exhaust  his 
attributes,  are  not  more  entitled  to  respect  and  belief 
than  the  wonders  which  are  sometimes  ascribed  to 
the  necromancy  of  magic.  Abrahahi  is  delivered  tip 
to  the  infidels,  and  cast  upon  the  pile ;  but  God  said, 
"  Fire  be  thou  cooled,"  and  Abraham  was  preserved^. 


God  caused  him  to  speak ;  and  he  5aid,  ''  I  love  them  that  are 
dear  to  God  ;  go  sleep,  therefore,  and  I  will  guard  you."*  Tbu  dog 
is  held  in  great  veneration  hy  all  true  Mussulmen,  and  a  place  is 
a]B8igned  to  him  in  PsLradise,  with  some  other  favoured  bnitet. 
Kor.  vol.  2.  p.  114.     Note,  by  Sale. 

*  Lest  their  flesh  should  be  injured  by  lyiug  too  long  in  the 
same  posture. 

■  t  The  prophet  was  doubtful  of  the  number  of  the  sleepers.  Kor. 
ch.  xviii.  vol.  2.  p.  115.  Was  not  Gabriel  sufficiently  instructed 
to  inform  him  ? 

^  Abraham  is  said  to  have  been  brought  by  God  out  of  the  land 
of  Ur  of  the  Chaldeans,  Gen.  xv.  17.  Mahomet,  with  some  of  the 
ignoi*ant  Jews,  understanding  Vry  not  as  the  name  of  a  city,  but 
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The  hand  of  David,  wearied  with  the  protracted 
labours  of  the  harp,  sunk  exhausted  upon  the  strings ; 
btit  the  mountains  and  birds  are  taught  to  relieve  the 
bard,  and  to  continue  the  hymn  in  praise  of  the 
Almighty*.  If  Solomon  is  to  be  disciplined  by  trial, 
a  "  counterfeit  body"  is  placed  on  the  throne  from 
which  he  is  cast  down ;  if  to  be  encouraged  by  re- 
compense, the  winds,  made  subject  to  hi^  will,  are 
to  run  gently  at  his  command,  and  the  devils,  de- 
livered to  him  bound  in  chains,  are  to  erect  his 
palaces  and  his  pavilions,  to  lavish  around  him  a 
more  than  earthly  magnificence,  and  to  bring  to  his 
treasury  the  collected  treasures  of  the  deep  f.  In  tales 
like  these  the  genius  of  Mahomet  delights  to  sport ; 
bat  every  fable  is  the  annunciation  of  angelic  lips,' 
and  the  intervention  which  is  proclaimed;  is  commu- 
nicated and  confirmed  by  the  inspiration  of  heaven. 
While  the  prophet  indulged  in  these  pretences,  or 
wantoned  in  these  absurdities,  he  knew  how  neces- 
sary it  was  to  the  purposes  of  his  ambition,  to  incul- 
cate such  persuasions  of  the  divine  interposition,  as 
might  attach  to  his  cause  the  bigotry  and  enthusiasm 
of  his  countrymen.     The  Mussulman  was,   accord- 
iigly,  instructed  that,  for  him,  especially  and  exclu- 
sively, were  the  aid  and  blessings  of  Providence 
reserved.     At  the  same  time  that  he  was  to  be  ex- 
altedj  in  his  own  conception,  above  the  common 
condition  of  man,  the  rest  of  the  world  was  to  be 
regarded  as  reprobate  of  God,  and  devoted  to  the 
iword ;  and  a  credulous  and  fanatical  race  was  thus 

V  the  appellative  of  fire,  forms,  from  such  slight  materials,  his  fan- 
ttttic  tale  of  the  danger  and  deliverance  of  the  patriarch. 

^  Kor.  ch.  xxi.  vol.  2.  p.  161,  and  Note,  in  loc. 

t  Kor.  ch.  xxx\iii.  vol.  «.  p.  321.     Appendix,  Note  O. 
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taught  to  consider  extermination  as  a  duty  connected' 
with  the  designs  of  heaven,  and  to  deduce  their  jus- 
tification from  the  will  of  Providence,  while  they 
stained  and  deluged  the  world  with  the  blood  of  the 
outcast  and  devoted  infidel  *. 

According  to  these  doctrines,  the  divine  adminis- 
tration was  but  a  series  of  interpositions,  in  motive 
partial,  in  design  cruel,  in  operation  unjust.  Mw 
was  divided,  by  the  express  declaration  of  heayeo, 
into  two  classes,  the  one,  consisting  of  a  few  petty 
tribes,  to  be  sustained  and  exalted  by  the  favour, 
the  other,  including  the  great  mass  of  human  ei* 
istence,  to  be  devoted  and  cast  down  by  the  repror 
bation,  of  the  Almighty.  It  was  not  the  '^  multitude 
of  the  isles,"  it  was  Mecca  and  her  prophet,  that  were 
to  rejoice,  "  because  the  Lord  was  king."  The  whole 
system  was  that  of  a  monarch  who  opens  the  sanc- 
tuary of  his  palace  to  an  ambitious  favourite,  and 
crushes  his  realms  with  a  rod  of  iron.  But,  if  thd 
system  was  partial  and  cruel  in  principle,  it  was  bitttf 
and  destructive  in  its  effects.  The  brotherhood  of 
man  was  to  merge,  under  its  influence,  in  the  brotherr 
hood  of  a  sanguinary  sect,  and  the  pride  and  selfish-^ 
ness  of  the  adventurous  Arab  were  to  deal  out  authen* 
ticated  violence  to  the  rejected  world.  Piety  was  to 
be  measured  by  slaughter,  glory  and  immortality  to 
be  won  by  blood ;  and  the  "  true  believer,"  inspir^ 
with  zeal  to  bleed  or  perish  in  the  defence  or  propa-i 
gation  of  his  faith,  wais  to  demonstrate  his  holiness 
by  the  consecrated  virtues  of  the  persecutor,  and  the 
pious  intolerance  of  the  fanatic. 

For  a  race  of  beings,  including  only,  according  to 

♦  Kor.  chap.  ii.  vol.  i.  pp.  34,  38.    The  tenets  of  pereecu lion 
arc  to  be  found  in  almost  every  page  of  the  Koran. 
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le  Koran,  the  spoilers  who  embraced,  and  the  out- 
asts  who.  rejected  the  creed,  these  doctrines  were 
rell  devised,  to  sanction  and  stimulate  the  remorse- 
3M  violence  of  the  first,  and  to  perpetuate  the  humi- 
iation  and  thraldom  of  the  last.  The  act  of  outlawry 
nd  anathema  was  thus  proclaimed*  The  holy  war 
f  extermination  was  speedily  to  follow.  ^'  Unto 
every  nation  a  prophet  hath  been  sent,  and  when 
the  apostle  came,  die  ma.tter  was  decided  between, 
them  with  equity,  by  the  protection  of  the  believer 
and  the  destruction  of  the  infidel."  '^  Say  unto 
every  nation  a  term  is  decreed,  and  when  this  term, 
is  expired,  they  shall  not  have  respite  for  an  hour,. 
'and  it  shall  be  said  to  the  wicked'' — that  is  to 
be  infidel, — "  taste  ye  the  punishment  of  eternity ; 
'  would  ye  receive  other  than  the  reward  of  that 
'  which  ye  have  wrought*?" — But  who  was  to  as-? 
certain  the  expiration  of  the  term  ?  Who  was  to  un- 
iheath  the  sword  of  vengeance?  And  what  remained' 
to  Mahomet  but  to  declare,  according  as  his  policy 
required,  that  the  day  of  respite  to  his  enemies  was 
finally  closed ;  and  then  to  lead  forth  his  tribes  to 
the  execrable  glory  of  unsparing  spoliation,  and  to 
erect  the  standard  of  Islamism  amid  the  accumulated 
pillage  of  the  living,  or  the  ample  and  desecrated 
blood  of  the  slain  ? 

But  it  was  not  the  immediate  followers  of  the 
prqphet,  whose  valour  was  to  be  kindled  by  the  tenets 
of  their  master.  Those  tenets  became  a  legacy  of 
war  and  desolation  to  future  times.  From  the  aera 
of  the  Hegyra,  through  a  long  series  of  melancholy 
^ges,  a  great  portion  of  the  world  was  to  be  con-, 
verted  into  a  region  of  woe  and  havoc.    The  stream 


♦  Kor.  ch.  X.  p.  8,  and  Note  in  loc. 
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of  blood  which  began  to  flow  wlien  Mahomet  first 
unsheathed  his  heaven-directed  sword,  was  to  be 
swelled  by  the  active  zeal  of  the  Caliphs,  till  it 
spread,  in  a  frightful  inundation,  over  the  fairest 
realms  of  the  East  and  of  the  West,  Nation  after 
nation  was  thus  subdued  or  depopulated  under  the 
reputed  sanction  of  divine  authority.  AUedged 
idolatry  or  disbelief  afforded  a  sufficient  justification 
of  the  pious  fury  of  the  triumphant  sect ;  and,  the 
trump  of  reprobation  once  sounded,  the  devastation 
and  slaughter  through  which  the'  Moslem  were  to 
advance  to  a  ferocious  despotism,  were  considered 
as  congenial  with  the  dei^igns  of  Providence,  and  as 
worthy  of  the  glory  of  this  world,  and  the  felicity  of 
the  next. 

It  will  not  be  easy  to  point  out,  in  any  other  reli- 
gion, perversion  so  gross,  or  impiety  so  presump- 
tuous. The  absurdities  of  Polytheism  are  purity  and 
wisdom,  compared  with  this  Providence  of  the  Koran, 
and  these  holy  lessons  of  religious  extermination. 
We  contemplate  with  a  smile  a  Vishnu  veiling  bb 
glories  in  a  ludicrous  metamorphosis,  or  a  Jupiter 
chastising  the  insolence  of  his  sister  and  his  wife. 
But  we  behold  with  different  emotions  the  ruling 
deity  of  Islem  ;  and  we  know  not  how  sufficiently  to 
reprobate  the  religion,  which,  opening  in  one  page, 
inspiring  views  of  the  divine  nature  and  economy, 
exhibits,  in  another,  the  most  offensive  representa- 
tions of  both;  which  describes  the  Almighty  as  al- 
ternately regulating  the  universe  with  omniscient 
wisdom,  and  co-operating  with  the  execrable  ambi- 
tion and  sensuality  of  an  impostor ;  and  which,  some- 
times addressing  itself  to  the  divinity  as  the  source 
of  all  good,  pretends  more  frequently  to  derive  from 
his  word  an  authority  and  sanction,  not  merely  for 
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individoal  crime,  but  folr  the  fearful  fanaticism  which 
ira3  to  continue  for  centuries  to  vex  and  turmoil  the 
9Vth^ 


SECT.  IV. 

» 

The  Providence  of  the  Gospel — Miracuioui  and  Ordinary — Afira- 
cuknUy  for  the  accompHskmeni  of  the  New  Covenant ,  commencing 
with  the  birih  vfman^  and  exercieingthe  agency  qfpriestSf  patriarchs, 
prophets,  kings,  evangelists,  and  apostles — Ordinary ^  Just,  con* 
suieni,thesameyesterdea/,  to-day, and  for  ever — The  Jew,  thtChris- 
Han,  and  the  Gentile  equaUy  recognised — Probation  the  minister  of 
mercy  ^l^he  hope  of  all  good  men  encouraged^  The  divine  attri" 
tutes  dr.spkiyed  in  correspondent  action — The  excellence  of  the 
wkole  doctrine. 

FROM  contemplations,  affording  a  melancholy  de- 
monstration pf  the  danger  and  mischief  of  a  false 
religion,  let  us  taim  to  the  prospect  opened  by  Chris- 
tian  wisdom,  and  inquire  whether,  or  how  far,  the 
instruction  may  be  found  in  the  Gospel,  which  we 
liaye  elsewhere  sought  for  in  vain. 

In  the  desert  through  which  we  have  been  passing, 
mne  flowers  and  some  fruit,  vivid  and  salutary,  may 
teve  beeiii  incidentally  discovered.  But  the  noxious 
ireed  has  appeared  almost  every  where  to  spring 
ip,  and  the  deadly  shade  almost  every  where  to  be 
|>read.  All  has  seemed  but  a  mighty  maze  in  which 
he  rare  and  imperfect  truth  is  perpetually  over- 
shadowed by  the  rank  vegetation  of  luxuriant  error. 
[f  there  be  any  traces  of  order  and  of  beauty,  they 
lie  scarcely  visible  amid  the  prevailing  deformities 
^f  wildness  and  of  confusion ;  and  man,  the  creator 
of  this  gloomy  and  repulsive  scene,  must  be  admitted 
to  have  exercised,  in  his  work,  but  an  understanding 
perpetually  warped  by  prejudice  or  by  passion,  or 

H 
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a  fancy  chimerical  in  its  designs,  and  monstrous  k 
its  productions. 

Another  region  opens  before  us.  The  levity  of 
wantonness,  theiintamed  and  unregulated  pruriency 
of  fiction,  the  vile  selfishness  of  imposture  and  of 
crime,  are  not  here  to  solicit  attention  by  playful  or 
pernicious  absurdity,  or  to  court  assent  by  the  artifices 
of  imagination,  or  the  deceptions  of  firaud.  The  re- 
presentations to  which  we  are  to  direct  our  attention 
are,  at  least,  plain,  simple,  and  unsophisticated ;  and 
we  shall  have  less  difficulty  in  solving  the  question, 
are  they  false  and  pernicious,  or  salutary  and  true  ? 

The  Providence  adverted  to,  or  exhibited  in,  the 
Gospel,  may  be  considered,  first,  as  the  miraculous, 
and,  secondly,  as  the  ordinary  Providence  of  God ; 
the  miraculous,  constituting  the  economy  which  gra- 
dually prepared  the  way  for  the  accomplishment  <tf 
the  new  dispensation;  and  the  ordinary,  eomRitiiting 
the  usual  administration  of  the  divine  government 
'  I.  In  the  garden  of  Eden  commenced  the  long  series 
of  celestial  interpositions  which  laid  the  foundations^ 
and  were  finally  to  perfect  the  structure,  of  the  (Jos- 
pel.  We  behold  the  innocence  of  man  followed  by 
the  crime  and  misery  of  his  fall ;  but  his  fall  is 
mercifully  accompanied  hy  the  promise  of  his  re- 
storation ;  and  Adam  is  permitted  to  contemplate, 
through  the  darkness  of  sin  and  the  glooms  of  time^ 
the  rising  of  that  sun  of  righteousness  which  was 
to  difluse  a  new  and  more  perfect  light  over  the 
nations. 

•  In  consistency  with  this  beginning,  the  hope  of 
a  Saviour,  and  the  religion  to  be  perfected  by  his 
mission,  were  preserved,  for  ages,  in  the  bosom  of 
a  pastoral  and  secluded  people ;  and  that  people,' 
through  whom  the  sin  of  Adam  was  to  be  connected 


with  die  liiedemptioh  o£  Chcist,  was  'still'  to  be  per^ 
mitted,  under  the  tutelage  of  heaven,  to  anticipate 
the  glories  of  the  kingdom  of  Messiah. 

When  we  contemplate  this  race,  no  longer  devoted 
to  herds  and  flocks,  but  rising  into  a  great  and  nume- 
rous nation,  we  behold  them,  in  the  same  m^nneri 
and  for  the  same  purpose,  conducted  and  illuminated 
by  the  wisdom  of  Providence.    Miracle  after  ini- 
racle  was  wrought  to  accelerate,  in  their  fiEtvour,  die 
purposes  of  heaven.    The  sea,  which   opened  its 
waters  to  afford  them  a  passage,  suddenly  closed 
upon. and 'Overwhelmed  their  enemies.    Then  suc- 
ceeded the  wonders  of  the  desert,  the  long  journey* 
ingSy  die  celestial  sustenance,  the  quail,  the  maniiay 
the  stream  gushing  from  the  rock,  the  chastisements 
of  fliii,  the  murmuring  subdued,  the  hope  nourished, 
ike  fortitude  sustained.     At  lengUi,  Moses  was :  led 
tp  the  summit  of  the  mountain.     There  rested  the 
glwy  of  the  presence  of  the .  Almighty.      There^ 
amid  diunderings  and  lightenings,  the  divine,  voios 
waa  heard ;  and  there  the  righteousness  of  the  decat 
logue  was  announced,  that  Israel,  instructed  in  the 
law. of  God,  might  be  prepared  to  seat  himself  on 
the  throne  of  Canaan,  under  the  covenant  of  pror 
XDise,  and  the  especial  favour  of  the  Almighty. 
.  The  mighty  plan  which  was  to  be  perfected  by  the 
safferipgs  of  the  Cross,  was  still  carried  on.  Through 
the  medium  of  types  and  6gures,  as  striking  as  they 
were  consolatory,  the  Israelite  was  given  to  con<- 
template  the  dawn  of  that  day  when  rightepusnes/i 
and  peace  were  to  kiss  each  other.     Whether  prosr 
penty^  or  misfortune  was  allotted  to  his  nation,  the 
trkd  and  the  blessing  were  equally  the  dispensatiK>a 
pf  heaven.      Kings,   and.  priests,  and  sages,  an4 
l^islatp;:^!  were  raised  up. to  becopie  the  instyu- 
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ments  of  the  desig;ns  of  Proif idence ;  and  prophets^ 
on  whose  lips  rested  the  inspirations  of  heaven, 
described  with  holy  rapture  the  expectation  of  their 
nation,  and  pictured  every  characteristic  circumstance 
of  his  life^  bis  death,  his  humiliation,  and  his 
glory. 

The  establishment  and  propagation  of  the  rdigion 
which  was  preceded  by  these  wonders,  were  to  in« 
troduce  a  new  series  of  providential  interpositions* 
The  Gospel  was  designed  to  extend  its  mercies  to 
all  times  and  to  all  nations ;  to  resist  and  denounce 
all  the  low  and  fleshly  attachments  of  tiie  heart ;  to 
encourage  the  toils  of  virtue  but  by  rewards  beyond 
the  grave ;  and  to  preach  to  a  world  of  darkness  and 
of   sin,   tiie   strictest  tenets    of  righteousness,   of 
holiness,  of  contrition,  and  of  humiliation.   And  by 
that  means  was  a  religion  so  simple  and  so  sublime; 
and  so  direcdy  opposed  to  the  prevailing  passions 
and  temper  of  men,  to  be  promulgated  and  con« 
firmed?     Not,  as  it  might  have  merited,  by  the 
majesty  of  Kings,  but  by  the  simplicity  of  him  who 
^'  knew  not  where  to  lay  his  head ;"   not  by  tiie  phi* 
losophy  of  the  wise,  or  the  erudition  of  the  learned, 
but  by  the  lowliness  and  ^'  foolishness"  of  a  few 
despised  and  uneducated  mechanics,  with  no  audio* 
Tity  but  that  of  the  cross.     In  opposition  to  all  hu- 
man experience,  the  very  feebleness  of  agents  like 
these  was  to  become  the  means  of  success  and  of 
triumph ;  and  the  weak,  the  unlettered,  and  the  nid^ 
were  to  discomfit  the  eloquence  of  sects  and  schools^ 
and  to  convert  the  prejudices  of  the  mighty  of  the 
earth.     Where  shall  we  seek  for  an  adequate  cause 
of  these  effects?    Who  thus  strengthened  the  impo* 
tent,  and  enlightened  the  blind?    By  what  support 
were  the  most  scorned  and  ignorant  of  men  to  be^ 
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cbihe  subduera  of  the  world  ?  All  mortal  power,  all 
mortal  wisdom  would  have  been  incompetent  in  this 
manner  to  triumph  over  the  pride,  the  prejudices, 
and  the  interests  of  the  world.  And  we  cannot 
behold  the  chUdren  of  poverty,  and  weakness,  and 
simpltcify,  going  forth  to  overthrow  the  altars,  the 
tempels,  and  the  gods  of  the  heathen,  to  diffuse 
light  and  truth  over  idolatrous  nations,  and  to  oppose 
Slid  convert  the  vices  of  thrones  and  realms,  without 
ezc]ainung--This  is  not  the  work  of  man !  It  is 
die  legislator  of  the  world,  who  speaks  by  mortal 
lips !  '  It  is  the  sovereign  of  nature,  who  demon- 
strates, through  the  feebleness  of  his  servantSi  hi^ 
miyeMtjy  his  glory,  and  his  power ! 

In  the  visible  miracles  which  were. wrought  to 
confirm  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  we  discover  no 
less  the  operation  of  divine  goodness.  If  Christ 
exercised  the  attributes  of  God,  he  did  so,  not  to 
eriiKce  the  supremacy  of  his  power,  but  the  benignity 
6f  his  mercy.  He  sent  not  forth  the  lightening  to 
e6n8ume  the  guilty ;  he  did  not  cast  down  thrones 
and  empires ;  he  crushed  not  the  persecutors  who 
ivere  plaiting  for.  him  the  crown  of  thoms«  No ! 
He  exerted  his  might  only  to  bless  and  to  sav^ 
Death  surrendered  its  victims  at  his  word^  He 
idl>iiked  the  winds  and  the  waves,  and  they  were 
gjfiDed*  The  demons  heard  him,  and  trembled  and 
led ;  and  Lazarus,  coming  forth  from  the  tomb;  and 
die  son  of  the  nobleman  of  Capernaum  healed  of  his 
$S6ase ;  and  the  hungry  multitude  satisfied  with 
bread  in  tbe  desert,  manifested  at  once  the  miracu* 
loos  power,  and  the  tender  .mercies,  of  tne  meek» 
file  gracious,  and  the  benevolent  Jesus. 
^ .  In  this  history  of  the  divine  economy  for  the  esta* 
blishment  Df  the  Go^pejf^  every  thing  s€»ems  calctt* 
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lated  to  kindle  the  love  and  gratitude  of  mankinds 
The  intervention,  however  various,  is  directed  to  die 
accomplishment  of  one  great  and  sublime  purpose 
The  majesty  of  God  is  placed  in  conjunction  wiA 
his  goodness,  and  both  are  interposed  vrith  sublimd 
and  undeviating  consistency.  We  contemplate  here 
no  craft  of  human  policy,  no  fraud  of  earthly  am* 
bition^  no  scheme  of  worldly  contrivance.  The  int 
terposition,  in  its  design  and  effects,  appears  to  be 
worthy  of  the  Providence  to  which  it  is  attributed; 
and  the  powers  of  darkness  and  of  sin,  as  they 
render- up  their  dominion,  and  the  mercies  of  salva^ 
tion  as  they  triumph,  afford  a  splendid  and  affect- 
ing  comment  on  the  omnipotent  wisdom  of  the  diviofi 
government. 

11.  Of  the  ordinary  Providence  of  God  the  repre^ 
Sentation  in  the  Gospel  is,  perhaps,  equally  grand 
and  striking.  No  inconsistency  of  purpose  or  of 
will,  no  variation  of  design,  no  accommodation  to 
the  abject  schemes  and  vanities  of  men,  are  attributed 
to  the  Almighty.  All  is  good  in  the  plan  and  in 
the  operation.  We  are  left  nothing  to  fear  from 
celestial  mutability  or  caprice.  It  is  permitted  to 
us  to  look  up  to  God  as  the  wise  and  gracious  dis* 
poser  of  events,  ''  whose  throne  is  established  for 
ever  and  ever,  and  whose  thoughts  shall  endure 
through  all  generations."  "  He  is  not,"  as  we  -are 
told,  ^^  a  man  that  he  should  lie,  nor  the  son  of  man 
that  he  should  repent."  '^  That  which  he  begins  he 
shall  surely  perfect."  "  He  is  consistent'  and  holy 
in  all  his  ways ;"  and  from  hence  is  to  be  deduced 
the  certainty  of  those  promises  which  are  the  fotinda<» 
tion  of  our  trust  and  of  our  security,  as  immortal 
beings*     ^^  He  is  the  same  from  everlasting  to  ever- 
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tenor  of  diose  laws  which,  from  age  to  age,  regur 
bte  the  conduct  of  mankind*/'  Before  such  a  Being 
we  may  bend  with  reverence  and  with  awe;  but,  if 
bis  majesty  oppress  our  thoughts,-  his  goodnes^ 
eternal  and  universal,  kindks  the  emotions  of  gra* 
titude  and  of  love.  Before  such  a  Being  we  may 
tremble  and  be  afraid,  but,  while  we  lay  our  heart9 
at  big  footstool,  we  exclaim — ^^  Great  and  mar- 
velloas  are  all  thy  works.  Lord  God  Almighty  1 
Just  and  .true  are  all  thy  ways,  thou  King  of 
saints?" 

In  the  Gospel  we  no  where  read  of  a  principle 
of  evil  dividing  the  government  of .  the  world  with 
the  principle  of  good  ;  or  of  demons  and  genii  in-4 
terposing,  with  fantastic  levity,  or  resistless  miight^ 
in  the  affairs  of  men.  We  hear,  on  the  contrary,- 
but  the  sublime  annunciation  of  a  Providence,  which: 
embraces,  with  unchanging  goodness,  the  welfare  of 
the  universe,  and  under  which  there  is  no  distinctionr 
of  favour,  but  to  vice  and  virtue,  and  no  respect  of 
persons,  but  in  proportion  as  they  exercise  their 
means  of  knowledge  in  the  performance  ^  of  their 
duty.  The  Gentile  is  equally  recognized  with  the  dis- 
ciple of  the  Gospel,  as  the  subject  and  child  of  God; 
and  80  litde  reason  has  the  Christian  to  hope  for 
exdusive  favour  and  protection,  that  he  himself, 
"  if  he  faU  away,"  shall  behold  the  virtuous  heathea> 
preferred  before  himf-  Accordingly,  the  Gos- 
pel affords  no  sanction  to  the  crime  of  th^  per-* 
secutor,   and  lends  no  authority  to  prostrate  the 
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♦  Blair's  Serin-  Sermon  iv.  vol.  2.    The  sermon  is  eloquent, and* 
erery  way  worthy  of  its  distinguished  author. 

t  Matt,  ch,  viii.  2.    Luke  ch.  xiii.  a8,  &c ;  and  Whitby  in' 
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infidel  at  the  feet  of  the  believer.  Man  may  tead^ 
or  may  persuade.  The  Almighty  alone  is  to  executi 
the  vengeance  ;  and  universal  order,  and,  as  &r  as 
shall  be  consistent  with  universal  order,  individoil 
welfare,  are  to  flow  through  all  times,  from  the 
unfailing  source  of  his  justice,  his  wisdom,  and  hii 
power. 

-  And  the  Providence  of  God  which  is  so  exercisedi 
is  to  become  the  stay  and  shelter  of  every  man,  die 
wicked  excepted.  The  disciple  of  the.Gk)spel,  who 
has  been  instructed  in  the  majesty  of  the  uhiveraal, 
and  the  benignity  of  the  particular,  government  of 
the  Almighty,  is  no  longer  left  to  despoiul  under 
the  occurrences  of  life.  Time  and  chance  are  to 
him  but  powerless  and  passinjg  shadows ;  necessity 
and  fate,  impotent  names.  The  events  of  one  world 
are,  as  he  is  taught,  indissolubly  connected,  in  their 
tendencies  and  results,  with  the  allotments  of  ano-. 
ther.  Whatever  be  the  decree,  he  is  authorized  ttii 
consider  it  as  equally  gracious  in  the  meam  and  lA 
the  end ;  and  he  is  permitted  to  trust  that,  if  evU 
descend  upon  him,  it  is  designed  to  advance  thel 
dignity  and  excellence  of  his  nature,  to  call  forth^ 
his  virtues  to  salutary  exercise,  to  admonish  and 
humiliate  the  wilfulness  of  his  heart,  and  to  promote,; 
by  trial  and  discipline,  his  final  attainipent  of  celet*i 
tial  blessedness.  Probation,  therefore,  becomes,. in 
his  estimation,  a  messenger  from  heaven,  wise  as 
a  teacher,  and  benignant,  though  severe,  as  a  friend. 
He  is  no  longer  to  consider  himself  as  the  grovel- 
ling and  ill-fated  sufferer  of  the  earth,  but  as  the 
pupil  of  God,  destined,  under  the  divine  govern- 
ment, to  pass  from  the  shadows  and  glooms  of  this 
transitory  scene,  to  the  glorious  realities  of  an  ever- 
lasting existence.    With  these  conceptions,  and  thia 
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tnifiti  his  passions  are  chastened,  his  hopes  exaltedp 
his  resignation  sustained,  his  views  enlightened  and 
barged  ;  and,  whatever  be  the  vicissitudes  of  his 
life  of  trial,  the  cheering  voice  is  heard  within.—^ 
*^  Tlie'Lord  is  king,  be  the  people  never  so  unquiet. 
The  Lord  is  king,  and  the  multitude  of  the  isles  may 
be  glad  thereof  l" 

In  other  religions  the  Deity,   however  invested 

wid^  perfect  attributes  and  supreme  beatitude,  ap^^ 

pears  to  exercise  his  powers  with  the  levity  and 

caprice  of  inferior  beings.     But,  on  the  subject  of 

the  divine  economy,  the  light  of  truth  beams  forth 

in  the  doctrines  of  evangelical  wisdom,  not  with 

a  fitful  and  occasional,  but  with  a  steady  and  un« 

varying  lustre.    Uniform  and  consistent  is  the  whole 

plan.    The  majesty  and  glory  of  perfection  which 

abide  in  the  divinitjr,  are  displayed  in  correspondent 

design  and  operation.     Is  God  omniscient  ?    He  is 

said  to  embrace,  within  the  wide  circle  of  his  sove- 

^gnt)r,  all  existence  and  all  times.     Is  he  omnipo- 

fent  ?    He  is  described  as  controuling  and  governing 

every  thing  from  the  mightiest  to  the  least  of  beings. 

h  he  illimitable  in  goodness?     He  diffuses,  by  the 

economy  of  his  providence,  boundless  blessings  over 

the  universe.      No  whimsical  fable  intervenes  to 

check  the  emotions  which  these  just  and  magnificent 

descriptions  excite ;  and  the  perfection  is  perpetually 

the  same,  whether  it  be  described  as  abiding  in  the 

attribute,  or  ministring  in  the  operation. 

From  the  whole  of  this  discussion  the  inference 
is  important  and  obvious.  The  poet,  the  pontiff, 
and  the  philosopher,  even  in  times  the  most  favour- 
able to  the  discover}'  of  truth,  appear  to  have  dis- 
cussed  the  subject  of  Providence,  only  to  deceive  the 
credulity,  or  corrupt  the  belief,  of  those  whom  they 
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addressed.  But  that  which,  with  all  their  erli4itiQ| 
and  talents,  they  were  utterly  unable  to  supply,  has 
been  accomplished  by  the  unlettered  aiid  unpretend^ 
ing  simplicity  of  Christ  and  of  his  disQi[^.  The 
question,  tlierefore,  may  be  again  asked  from  whence 
had  these  men  the  wisdom  which  so  far  tranaeended 
the  powers  of  the  most  applauded  -sages  of  the 
earthy  and  which  at  once  contributes  to  illumiimte 
and  exalt,  and  perfectly  harmonizes  with,  the  unpe^ 
verted  reason  of  man  ? 
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CONSOLATION. 


SECT.   I. 

Cotuoiaiions  afforded  by  Religion  tests  of  its  truth^^LUtk 
insolation  to  he  derived  from  the  temple  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
^ofytheism — Piety  and  virtue  uncertain  of  the  ditine  protectumx 
"Tkt  humble  individual  unvoprthy  tooccupy  the  care  ofPnmdeuce^ 
%  tf  favoured  by  one  gpd^  exposed  to  the  malignity  of  another-^ 
lo  certain  confidence^  no  authenticated  hope—Jll  life  an  evilf 
ticide  the  remedy — The  cdd  and  comfortless  doctrines  of  tht 
kooU — The  sage  of  Zeno  and  Epicurus — Tusculan  disputatimM 
'-The  theory  and  example  of  Cicero — Hopeless  sorrow  the  rrfvtur 
M  of  dogmatical  philosophy,  .  . 

.HEoUxed^aunce^ooodiUonorhu^Ufe. 

.   and  the  revolutions  to  .which  the  best  and  wisest 

nen  are  perpetually  exposed,  have  been/ in  all 
es,  the  prolific  theme  of  melancholy  but  natural 
iplaint  He  who,  said  the  s^e  of  old,  has  still  to 
ounter  the  changes  and  chances  of  the  worlds  can 
more  be  pronounced  fortunate  of  happy,  than  the 
fltler  can  be  entitled  to  the  crown  of  victory,  be- 
K  he  has  endured  and  triumphed  in  the  contest, 
vever  the  confidence  of  man  may  anticipate  days 
years  of  undisturbed  felicity,  his  vessel  is  still  at 
and  still  assailable  by  the  waves  and  tempests, 
faese  hazards  all  are  concerned*  The  afflictions 
lisease^  the  loss  of  fortune,  the  ravages  of  the 
rtj  are. equally  the  lot  of  the  righteous  and  of  the 
Off  and  the  harmony  of  the  moral  world  seems 
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to  be  perpetually  interrupted  by  evils  which,  though 

less  to  be  deplored  when  the  punishment  of  sin,  we 
cannot  but  lament  when  the  allotment  of  virtue. 

Under  this  mysterious  constitution  of  things,  man 
naturally  inquires  where  relief  is  to  be  found,  and  by 
what  means  it  is  to  be  procured  ?  He  seeks  for  refuge 
in  the  arms  of  his  fellow  creatures,  but  his  fellow 
creatures  are  as  destitute  and  impotent  as  himsdf ; 
in  the  enjoyments  and  vanities  of  the  earth,  but  they 
are  found  inadequate  to  console  the  afflictions  of  the 

•  •  •  •  ■ 

heart ;  in  the  reasonings  of  philosophy,  but  they  are 
ofien  fallacious  and  false,  or,  if  true,  are  better  cal- 
culated to  prove  the  inutility  of  complaint,  than  to 
Soothe  the  sufferings  of  sorrow.  While  the  arrow 
rankles  in  the  bosom,  the  wound  is  thus  found  to  be 
incurable,  or  the  balsam  which  is  sought,  is  sought 
in  vain. 

In  this  incompetence  of  human  or  worldly  succour, 
the  sufferer  beholds  some  blossom  of  hope  perpetually 
Strewed  in  the  dust,  some  ripening  promise  blasted 
by  unexpected  disappointment,  some  comfort  torn 
away  by  irresistible  calamity.  He  has  no  resource, 
then,  but  in  religion ;  and  the  religion  which  refuses 
the  aid  required,  can  have  no  reasonable  daim  to  an 
higher  origin  than  the  wisdom  of  the  world*  If  the 
Almighty  have  ever  condescended  to  instruct  man- 
kind in  die  doctrines  of  piety  or  the  precepts  of 
morals,  we  may  humbly  presume  that  he  has  blended 
with  the  injunctions  of  wisdom  the  consolations  of 
mercy.  Man  cannot  be  effectually  taught  how  ttf 
live,  if  he  be  not  adequately  instructed  how  to  suffer. 
Despair  will  triumph,  where  resignation  is  not  im« 
pressed ;  and  if  fortitude,  and  patience,  and  hope, 
and  trust,  be  virtues  which  the  present  state  of  ex«^ 
istence  indispensably  requires,  the  system  will  ht 
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imperfect  and  frail  Mrhich  affords  no  grounds,  in  the 
hour  of  sorrow,  for  the  piety  of  submission,  and  no 
encouragement,  in  the  hour  of  trial,  to  the  perse* 
verance  of  virtue. 

The  Polytheism  of  the  Greek  and  Roman,  how« 
ever  interestii^  and  elegant  in  other  respects,  has  no 
merit  to  boast  as  a  religion  of  consolation.     It  no 
where  teaches  men  Xo  connect  the  miseries  of  one 
world  with  the  remunerations  of  another,  or  to  con-* 
template,  in  the  correction  required  by  the  depravity 
of  their  nature,  the  wisdom  and  mercy  by  which  the 
correction  was  decreed.     Calamity,  on  the  contrary^ 
is  described  as  the  visitation  of  celestial  malignity  or 
caprice,  or  as  the  blind  and  unmerited  allotment  of 
destiny  or  of  chance.    Evil,  therefore,  was  to  be  en- 
dured, not  as  salutary,  but  as  unavoidable ;  not  as 
happy  in  the  result,  but  irresistible  in  the  appoint^ 
ment*;  and  the  devoted  victim  is  left  to  struggle 
amid  thie  billows,  a  miserable  and  benighted  being 
forced  along  by  the  fury  of  the  tempest,  and  casting 
around  him  in  vain  an  exploring  eye  for  direction 
and  aid. 

The  great  and  illustrious,  indeed,  might  have 
looked,  in  the  period  of  suffering,  to  celestial  favour; 
and  a  Codrus,  a  Curtius,  or  a  Leonidas,  were  per- 
mitted to  indulge  in  the  vision  of  approving  Deity; 
Bnt  the  miseries  of  common  life  were  softened  by  no 
such  hope.  The  humble  individual  was  unworthy 
of  the  cares  of  Providence  f;  and  by  whom  and  why 
he  was  doomed  to  sorrow,  were  questions  to  which 
his'&ith  afforded  no  adequate  or  consolatory  reply* 

His  afflictions  were  not  only  unsustained  but  often 
aggravated  by  his  religion.    If  he  was  not  to-  expe* 
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picsnce  the  protection, .  he  might  be  exposed  to  die 
injiistice  t>f  his  gods ;  and,  while  he  was  to  conteoh 
plate  one  character  persecuted  by  th^  Furies  tot'ut 
voluntary  crime,  another  forsaken  .by  the  capiice  of 
the  divinity,  who  had  invaded  the  sanctify  of  his 
household,  another  visited  with  insanity  for  offences 
resulting  from  the  irresistible  impulse  of  supematonl 
power,  he  might  have  learned  not  to  confide  in  Ui 
deities  but  to  detest  them,  not  to  endure  the  revdu^ 
tions  of  life  with  the  patient  acquiescence  due-to  die 
economy  of  heaven,  but  with  the  hopeless  deqpon^ 
dency  which  sees,  in  that  economy,  neither  the  un* 
erring  wisdom  of  justice,  nor  the  holy  sympathy  of 
mercy*. 

Sometimes,  perhaps,  the  sorrows  of  men  were 
thought  to  awaken  the  compassion,  and  to  merit  (be 
aid,  of  descending  deity.  But  the  compassion  wu 
useless,  and  die  aid  ineffectual.  The  celestial  visitant 
controuled  by  the  despotism  of  fate,  or  resisted'  by 
some  divinity  more  potent  than  himself,  was^  udat^ 
to  relieve  the  suffering  which  he  seemed  to  com* 
miserate  ;  and  the  scene  was  illuminated  by  the  pre- 
senee  of  supernatural  power,  only  to  demonstrate  to 
^he  supplicating  votary,  the  vanity  of  his  hopes,  the 
impotence  of  his  godsf,  and  ihe  misery  of  his 
destiny. 

<  From  the  moral  and  religious  poets  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  we  derive  many  evidences  of  the' cold  and 
unsympathizing  genius  of  their  religion,  but  none,  of 
its  consolatory  and  sustaining  influence.  The  sorrows 
which  they  pathetically  describe,  may  be  admonished 
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t  Even  Jupiter  frequently  complains,  in  the  Iliad,  of  bis  iuabilH> 
to  mitigate  the  sufferings  of  his  votaries. 
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of  ike  -  necessity  of  submission,  but  are  never  in- 
structed in  the  resignation  of  piety.  From  the 
miseries  of  life  are  often  deduced  the  contradictory 
sentiments  of  voluptuousness  and  despair ;  and  the 
evil  is  heightened  by  the  colouring  of  fancy  to  ex- 
cite -a  despondency  without  hope,  or  an  epicurism 
without  restraint.  "  Better  would  it  be,"  said  the 
tragedian,  "  to  expire  in  infancy,  or  never  to  exist, 
than  to  be  subject  to  the  calamities  by  which  man  is 
encompassed ;  but,  since  calamities  abound  and  are 
unavoidable,  let  us  indulge  in  pleasure  while  we  may, 
and  devote  the  season  to  revelry  and  joy,  which  may 
so  speedily  terminate  in  pain  and  sorrow  *J^ 

Under  a  religion  so  imperfect  and  comfortless,  the 
real  or  imaginary  evil  was  often  to  provoke  the  mad- 
ness of  suicide.  The  illustrious  defender  of  the  free- 
dom of  his  country  saw  no  reason,  when  his  enemies 
triumphed,  to  trust  his  gods ;  and  he  fell  by  his  own 
halidsf.  The  sage  who,  in  his  earlier  days,  had 
asserted  the  wisdom  and  beneficence  of  heaven,  and 
iqpplauded  virtue  as  the  felicity  of  man,  rejected,  in 
his  calamity,  the  providence  which  he  had  hitherto 
venerated,  and  testified  the  inadequacy  of  his  religion 
by  his  despair.  It  was  conceived  that  the  remedy  of 
affliction  was  to  be  sought,  not  in  the  piety  of  trust, 
but  the  impiety  of  resistance;  the  victim,  in  his 
sorrow,  declaimed  and  perished ;  but  the  deed  which 


*  iEdip.  ColoDD.  Act  4* 

t  Let  us  distioguish.  Suicide  prevails  in  Christian  countries. 
Bat  the  crime  is  utteHy  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity, 
and  utterly  opposed  to  its  plainest  injunctions.  Whereas  the  Pagan 
was  as  little  restricted  as  he  was  consoled  by  the  genius  of  his  reU* 
gion,  and  his  suicide  was  considered  less  as  an  act  of  guilt  than  of 
glory. 
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termiQated  his  sufferings,  afforded  an  expressive  aiul 
melancholy  commentary  on  the  nature  of  his  creed.    . 

Even  from  the  visions  which  were  disclosed  to  ^ 
him  of  hereafter,  the  Greek  and  Roman  polytheist 
could  derive  in  his  calamities,  neither  the  comfcnii 
of  hope  nor  the  stability  of  fortitude.  To  him  the 
scenes  of  Elysium,  however  decorated  by  the  genius 
of  the  poet,  were  dark  and  dismal.  There,  as  he  wai 
taught  to  believe,  the  frequent  voice  of  despondency 
and  lamentation  was  heard,  and,  there,  the  brightest 
felicity  of  the  most  exalted  spirits  consisted  of  little 
more  than  a  dull  reiteration  of  tame  and  J^nguid 
pleasures*.  Nothing  was  proposed,  from  which 
affliction  might  derive  consolation,  and  piety  and 
virtue  deduce  encouragement  The  insipid  immor- 
tality  which  was  disclosed  or  promised,  either  as  the 
recompense  of  high  achievement  or  of  illustrious 
suffering,  was  rather  to  be  awaited  cwith  submission, 
than  anticipated  with  exultation,  and  rather  to  jus- 
tify the  vile  pusillanimity  of  a  MsBcenasf,  Uiaa 
prompt  the  noble  constancy  of  a  Regulus,  or  of  i^ 
Decius. 

To  such  views  of  hereafter  neither  the  dramatist 
who  exemplified,  nor  the  philosopher  who  declaimed 
on,  the  miseries  of  life,  referred  the  sufferer  for  con- 
solation.   The  feeble  topic  was  despised ;  and  those 


•  The  Elysium  of  Virgil  far  exceeds  the  views  which  Homer 
has  opened  of  another  world,  in  colouring  and  design ;  bat  even  ia 
the  Elysium  of  Virgil  there  is  no  joy,  and  the  inhabiting  spirits 
confess  their  disappointment  and  discontent,  i^neid.  lib.  vi.  See 
subsequent  chapter,  on  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishment . 

t  The  vile  exclamation  of  Maecenas,  expi-esscd  in  the  vilest 
verses,  are  sufficiently  known.  He  was  an  anxious,  timid,  and 
uiiliappy  voluptuary— cui  somuus  per  symphonarum,  ex  longinqiKi 
lene  resonantium,  quaer&batur. 
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miseries  were  to  listen,  amid  tbeir  tears,  to  frigid 
and  fruitless  discussions  on  the  folly  of  complaint 
and  the  necessity  of  submission,  instead  of  being 
exhorted  to  look  forward  to  brighter  and  better  scenes, 
and  to  seek  shelter  and  refuge  in  the  tranquil  sane* 
tuary  of  religious  hope. 

.One  of  the  most  afflicted  characters  of  the  antient 
drama,  has  exhausted,  in  the  detail  of  her  sorrows, 
the  fancy,  the  eloquence,  and  the  pity  of  the  poet 
How  is  she  consoled  ?— "  Tears  cannot  restore  the 
dead,  recollection  cannot  bring  back  the  past.  La- 
mentation is,  therefore,  vain ;  and  nothing  remains 
but  to  forget  the  blessings  which  have  been  lost, 
and  to  submit  with  prudence  to  the  calamity  which 
has  occurred*. 

The  religion,  then,  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  affords 
little  to  strengthen  the  heart  of  afflicted  man ;  and 
the  dogmatists  of  the  schools  will  not  be  found  more 
successful  in  their  lessons. 

I.  Even  the  philosopher  who  was  most  devoted 
to  ease  and  pleasure,  has  been  able  to  provide  no 
remedy  for  the  wounds  of  sorrow.  In  his  more 
feeble  moods,  contemplating  the  sovereign  good  only 
in  enjoyment,  and  the  sovereign  evil  only  in  pain, 
he  affirms  that  the  first  is  to  be  preferred  to  glory 
and  virtue,  and  that  the  last  is  more  intolerable  than 
infamy  and  crime  f."  In  his  less  effeminate  moments, 
exclaiming  that  he  only  lives  who  knows  how  to 

*  lo  the  Trojan  Captives  of  Euripides,  these  miserable  consola- 
tioiis  are  addressed  by  Hecuba  to  her  daughter  Andromache.  The 
poet  bad  no  better  consolations  to  dictate  to  maternal  tenderness. 

f  The  same  vicious  doctrine,  the  natural  inference  from  the 
tenet  that  pain  was  the  last  of  evils,  Tuscul.  Quaest.  lib.  ii.  §  6, 
was  tanght  by  many  of  the  antient  philosophers.  In  eo  magistra 
vh«  phiiosopbia  tot  sscula  manet     Ibid. 
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think*,  he  indulges  a  paradoxical  austerity,  of  Which 
the  maxims  are  as  impracticable,  as  the  fundamental 
doctrines  of  his  school  are  worthless  and  voluptuous. 
According  to  him,  the  wise  man,  containing  in  hun* 
self  all  possible  perfections  fj  can  triumph  over  th^ 
tortures  of  the  rack,  and  repose  with  felicity  amid 
the  iBames  of  the  bull  of  Phalaris;];.  But,  while  the 
philosopher  thus  dogmatises,  in  the  confidence  of 
triumph,  he  abandons,  for  a  silly  yet  hardy  theory, 
the  common  sense  and  common  convictions  of  man* 
kind  ;  and  the  sorrows  of  life,  while  they  weep,  de- 
mand from  him  in  vain,  not  the  impossible  invulner- 
ability with  which  he  invests  his  sage,  but  a  single 
motive  or  hope  to  soothe,  to  guide,  or  to  cheer 
them. 

II.  The  Stoic  rivals  the  hardihood  of  his  Epicu- 
rean brother.  Pain  and  grief,  he  admits,  are  evils, 
"  odious,  terrible,  and  contrary  to  nature."  But  he 
also  has  his  wise  man,  who,  however  tried  by  cala- 
mity, walks  forth  in  the  conscious  superiority  of 
fortitude  and  of  wisdom,  and  ^denies  the  evil  of  that 
affliction  which  he  yet  acknowledges  to  be  "  terrible 
ai\d  odious  ||."     In  the  mean  time,  all  the  rest  of  the 

*  Ipsi  sapieoti  vivere  cogitare  est.    Tuscul.  Quest,  lib.  ii.  §  6. 

t  Qui  sapiens"  est, 
£t  sutor  bonus,  et  solus  formosus,  et  idem  est  rex. 
The  poet  slily  laughs  at  the  doctrine,  but  it  was  sincerely  main*, 
tained  by  the  philosopher. 

X  In  Phalaris  tauro  si  erit,  dicet,  ''  quam  suave  est!  quaai  boc 
non  euro!''  Tusc.  Quaest.  lib.  ii.  §  7.  Cicero  opposes  to  this 
boastful  philosophy,  the  lamentations  of  the  hero  Philoctetes,'  and 
of  the  demigod  Hercules.  ^ 

II  O  pain,  said  Possidonius,  while  suffering  under  the  agonies  of 
an  acute  disease,  thou  shalt  not  triumph.  A  fflict  me  as  thou  maj^esc, 
I  will  not  acknowledge  thee  to  be  an  evil.  Cicer.  de  Nat  Deor. 
lib.  ii.  ^  24.     De  Fin.  1.  v.  21.  ' 
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#orld ' are  tb  wail  and  weep,  unconsoled,  under  the 
burden  of  life ;  and,  while  that  is  taught  which  it  is 
impossible  to  practise,  or  that  is  boasted  which  it  is 
impossible  to  attain,  a  paradoxical  and  fruitless  lesson 
is  the  sole  balsam  medicated,  by  the  physician  of  the 
portico,  for  the  wounds  of  the  heart*. 

In  a  manner  equally  inadequate,  but  more  eloquent 
and  imposing,  the  Roman  Academician  struggles 
to  fortify  the  mind  of  his  pupil  against  the  calamities 
of  life,  and  the  terrors  of  death  f.  He  disdains  to 
shape  out  a  being  of  imaginary  insensibility,  and  of 
supercilious  and  impossible  independence;  but  he 
argues  rather  as  a  metaphysician  than  as  a  man, 
rather  as  a  sophist,  to  silence  and  confute,  than  as 
a  philosopher,  to  instruct,  to  comfort,  and  to  console. 
The  treatise  in  which,  with  such  exquisite  felicity 
of  language,  and  sometimes,  with  such  sublimity  of 
moral  precept,  he  endeavours  to  fortify  the  soul 
against  the  approach  of  calamity  and  death,  affords 
iot,  perhaps,  a  single  passage,  which  might  direct 
the  hope  of  the  sufferer  to  a  beneficent  Providence, 
or  to  the  future  destiny  of  the  upright.  If  he  talk 
with  an  energy  which  every  good  man  will  feel,  and 
every  bad  man  respect,  of  the  supreme  evil  of  vice 

*  The  inconsistencies  of  which  the  proud  talkers  of  the  schools 
of  Zeno  and  Epicurus  \vere  perpetually  guilty,  are  monstrous  and 
abtnid.  Pain,  in  the  opinion  of  the  first,  was  not  an  evil,  yet  it 
was  **  odious,  lamentable,  and  contrary  to  nature/'  Pain,  in  the 
opinioa  of  the  second,  was  the  greatest  of  evils,  yet  the  wise  man 
might  say,  with  triumphant  superiority,  My  sufferings  are  delight- 
All!  Tuscal.  Disput.  Ub.  ii.  §  7.  The  Stoic  and  the  Epicurean 
were  equally  sophists,  and  philosophy  owes  them  little. 

f  I  advert  to  the  Tusculan  Disputations,  a  work  which  affords 
^  striking  evidence  of  the  logic  of  their  author.  Would  there  were. 
oiore  conviction,  and  less  confutation. 
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and  infamy,  he  yet  arms  integrity  for  the  combat 
with  no  sustaining  motive,  and  no  animating  antici* 
pation.  To  the  dejections  of  sorrow  are  opposed 
the  cold  abstractions  of  a  sceptical  school ;  and  the 
sophistries  of  philosophy  are  confuted  by  the  feel- 
ings of  the  heart. 

In  the  ample  field  in  which  he  expatiates,  the  Aca- 
demician scatters  around  him,  with  inexhaustible 
prodigality,  the  flowers  of  eloquence;  but,  to  de- 
monstrate the  folly  of  the  terrors  against  which  he 
declaims,  he  falsifies  the  condition  of  human  life. 
The  world,  according  to  him,  is  a  gloomy  theatre  of 
calamity  and  sorrow;  and  every  where  are  to  be 
found  the  altar  and  the  victim.  On  this  side  of  the 
grave,  therefore,  the  afflicted  have  no  refuge.  Death, 
accordingly,  whether  it  be  a  change  of  dwelling,  or 
the  tranquillity  of  an  eternal  sleep ''^,  cannot  but  be 
considered  as  the  best  recompense  which  the  gods 
have  to  confer  on  the  piety  of  their  votaries ;  and  if, 
under  a  system  so  pregnant  with  evil  as  the  present 
life,  the  first  of  blessings  would  be  never  to  exist, 
the  second,  it  may  with  equal  justice  be  maintained, 
would  be  speedily  to  diet- 

But,  he  continues,  the  evils  to  be  endured,  be- 
fore death  may  open  its  asylum  to  the  sufferer,  are 
said  to  be  extreme,  and,  perhaps,  intolerable.  Yet 
habit  and  custom  have  produced  resolution  utterly 

^  Cicero  speaks  of  the  final  destiny  of  man  with  the  hesitation 
of  his  school — ut  aut  in  eternum,  aut  omni  sensu  et  molestia  care« 
mus— -and  he  seems  to  contemplate,  with  equal  satisfaction,  the 
eternity  and  the  extinction.    Tusculan.  lib.  i.  §  19. 

f  Non  nasci  homines  longe  optimum  esse;  proximum  qiuun  . 
primum  mori.    Cicero  attributes  the  apothegm  to  a  certain  Silenos ; 
and  he  endeavours  to  confirm  it  by  the  authority  of  Euripides  and 
Cnintor.     Tusculan.  Disput.  lib,  i.  ^ 
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rapeiior  to  the  assaults  of  pain.  Behold  the  Spartan 
boy  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  the  combatant  in  the 
arena,  the  thousands,  recorded  by  history,  who 
have  braved  the  most  afflicting  trials  from  motives  of 
fear,  or  hope,  or  shame,  or  glory.  Is  that  which 
has  been  so  often  and  so  triumphantly  sustained,  be* 
yond  file  fortitude  or  endurance  of  human  nature? 
And  shall  we  ignominiously  weep  and  wail  under 
trials,  which  so  many  have  endured  with  undis- 
turbed composure,  or  so  many  subdued  with  uninti- 
mtdated  magnanimity? 

If,  however,  it  is  added,  these  motives  be  insuf- 
ficent  to  sustain  us  under  the  assaults  of  fortune, 
let  us  recollect  that,  whatever  be  our  lot,  we  have 
a  harbour  before  us  inaccessible  to  pain  and  sorrow. 
The  mariner,  pursued  by  pirates,  would  no  longer 
fear,  if  some  god  were  to  say  to  him,  "  Plunge  into 
the  sea,  your  protector  is  at  hand,  the  dolphin  of 
Orion,  or  the  steeds  of  Neptune,  shall  be  ready  to 
carry  you  whithersoever  you  will."  To  all  men 
a  similar  language  may  be  addressed.  Are  your 
calamities  intolerable  ?  Have  you  no  further  strength, 
no  remaining  resource  ?  Behold  !  the  port  is  open 
before  you.  Behold  the  asylum  which  is  tendered 
by  the  grave  *. 

Thus  ends,  at  last,  the  long  lesson  of  fortitude 
and  patience,  pronounced  by  that  eloquence  on  which 
has  been  lavished  the  admiration  of  antient  and 
modem  times.  Among  the  feeble  exhortations  of  the 
orator  we  discover  the  dogmatical  subtilty  of  the 
sophist     Glory,  shame,  habit,  example,  a  due  re. 


•  Appendijc,  Note  R. 
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•pect  for  what  is  "  decent  and  fit*,"  and  the  uiiiver* 
sal  privilege  of  suicide,  afford  him  grounds  for 
those  elaborate  and  extravagant  arguments  by  which 
he  essays  to  dfy  the  tears  of  afflicted  man.  .  Mean- 
time, the  doctrines  of  genuine  piety  are  rejected 
or  unknown.  Not  an  allusion  is  made  to  a  benefi- 
cent Deity,  or  a  presiding  Providence.  For  the  lights 
which  miffht  have  been  kindled  at  the  altar  of  reli- 
gion,  are  substituted  the  wandering  and  perishable 
meteors  of  the  schools.  The  rhetorician  declaims, 
but  does  not  convince;  and,  whatever  there  miety 
be  to  gratify  the  taste  of  the  refined,  or  the  erudi- 
tion of  the  learned,  there  is  nothing  to  soften  suf- 
ferings to  patience,  and  to  disarm  the  uplifted  hand 
pf  despair. 

The  theory  was  soon  refuted  by  the  infirmity  and 
lamentations  of  the  theorist.  A  single  ealamityt 
3yas  sufiicient  to  overthrow  at  once  the  pride  and 
yanily  which  had  so  fluently  and  authoritatively  de- 
claimed>  The  port,  the  asylum,  the  felicity,  of 
death,  were  no  longer  contemplated,  which  had 
been  before  so  complacently  announced,  as  the  sure 
and  easy  resource  of  the  miserable.  In  every  respect^ 
the  feelings  of  the  father  were  to  falsify  the  dog- 
mas of  the  philosopher.  He  rejected  the  pretence 
and  counsels  of  his  friends,  secluded  himself  irbm 
the  world  in  a  distant  solitude,  brooded  with  exag- 
gerating despondency  over  his  misfortune,  and  exhi- 


♦  The  "  decent  and  fit"  are  perpetually  adverted  to  by  the 

^ntient philosophers:  but  the  phrase  seems  to  have  been  of  very 

ambiguous  meaning.     The  definition  varied  according  to  the  ftys- 

-tem  of  the  various  schools,  and  Cicero  has  not  condescended  to 

explain  himself  on  the  subject. 

t  The  death  of  his  daughtei*. 
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jbited  a  melancholy  picture  of  prostrate,  suffering, 
and  hopeless  destitution*.  Such  were  the  feeble* 
neas  and  dejection  in  which  was  to  terminate  the 
boast  of  academical  fortitude !  Such  was  the  gulph 
of  despair  in  which  were  to  be  plunged  the  pride, 
the  dignity,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  philosopher  ! 


SECT.  II. 

Comsolaiion  of  the  Hindu^His  hope  in  his  gods^  in  his  prie$U^  and 
in  futurity — His  gods  capricious  and  contradictory y  his  priests 
selfish  or  tyranmctU^  his  futurity  repulsive  and  alarmwg — Suicide 
Mubstiiutedfor  patience  and  resignation --  Voluntary  or  compulsory 
deaths  the  remedy  of  the  sufferings  of  the  aged^^The  consolations 
<f  ally  feeble y  and  inadequate, 

THE  worshipper  of  Brama  is  of  a  temper  very 
different  from  that  of  the  more  sturdy  Polytheist  of 
Chreece  and  Rome.  Unless  when  stimulated  by 
fanaticism,  he  is  the  most  gentle  and  unresisting  of 
beings.  His  modes  of  life,  the  temperature  of  his  cli- 
mate, the  softer  structure  of  his  frame,  and,  in  general, 
die  less  impassioned  qualities  of  his  mind,  are  all 
favourable  to  that  indolent  tranquillity  to  which  he 
aspires.  He  is,  therefore,  peculiarly  disposed  to 
jrield  with  lisdess  resignation  to  the  allotments  of 
life ;  and  the  patience,  whatever  it  be,  which  is  in- 
culcated by  his  religion,  is  easily  embraced  by  the 
reposing  feebleness  of  his  nature. 

From  the  imperfect  doctrines  of  Providence  which 
he  has  been  taught,  lie  may  possibly  derive  some 

•  Epiflt.  ad  Attic.  i«,  18,  35,  36.  He  retired  to  the  groves  of 
Uie  little  island  of  Artura.  In  hac  solitudine,  says  he,  careo  om- 
nimn  tolloquio ;  cmnque  mane. in  sylvain  me  abstrusi  densam  et 
aipf ram,  nee  exeo  unde  ante  vesperam.    £p.  ad  Attic,  xv. 
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alleviation  of  the  sufferings  of  life.  Among  tlie 
various  orders  of  his  gods,  if  many  be  cruel,  others 
may  be  invested  with  benignity  and  mercy.  They 
who  have  visited  him  in  wrath  to-day,  may  be  pro- 
pitiated, perhaps,  by  his  prayers  and  his  vows,  and 
become  more  favourable  to-morrow.  His  piety  may, 
therefore,  mitigate  misfortune  by  the  cheering  hope 
of  better  days ;  and  this  beam  at  least  is  given  to 
brighten  the  gloom  of  destitution,  and  this  consola- 
tion to  rescue  sorrow  from  despair. 

Even  for  the  relief  of  the  sinner,  under  the  terrors 
of  guilt  some  provision  has  been  made  by  the  creed 
of  Drama.  With  the  pious  and  learned  Bramin 
has  been  lodged  the  golden  key  of  the  temple  of 
salvation;  and  the  celestial  powers  of  absolution  are 
to  be  exercised  by  his  wisdom  or  his  discretion. 
A  word,  therefore,  uttered  by  his  lip,  may  still  the 
compunctions  of  remorse ;  and  that  peace  and  hope 
are  in  his  gift,  and  to  be  purchased  by  a  bribe, 
which  may  lull  the  fears,  or  excite  the  confidence  of 
the  timid  and  offending  votary. 

The  pious  Hindu  may  also  look  forward  with 
some  consolatory  trust  to  another  world,  and  an 
eternal  existence ;  and,  though  the  doctrines  in  which 
he  is  instructed,  on  this  subject,  may  be  frequently 
fanciful  and  absurd,  they  may  yet  serve  to  mitigate 
sorrow  by  animating  hope.  That  which  has  so  often 
contributed  to  sustain  the  fortitude  of  the  devotee, 
during  long  years  of  voluntary  and  savage  penance, 
or  has  led  his  exulting  zeal  to  the  hideous  sacrifice 
of  Juggernaut*,  cannot  be  without  efficacy  in  the 
period  of  more  ordinary  trial,   and  may  be  instru- 


*  Human  victims,  as  I  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  state 
more  minutely,  were  annually  offered  up  to  the  idol  of  Juggernaut; 
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mental  in  forming  those  features  of  unresisting 
meekness  and  uncomplaining  patience,  which  dis- 
tinguish and  beautify  the  character  of  the  Hindu. 

But,  of  the  consolations  which  may  be  thus  sup- 
posed to  hh  provided  for  afflicted  man,  by  the  religion 
of  India,  most,  or  all,  are  inadequate  and  feeble. 

I.  The  doctrine  of  the  providential  interposition 
of  the  gods,  as  it  is  announced  to  the  Hindu,  is 
mingled  with  absurdities  and  errors,  which  must 
diminish  or  counteract  its  consolatory  influence. 
Happy,  indeed,  is  the  man,  who  has  been  instructed 
by  a  wise  and  holy  religion,  to  look  up  with  confi- 
dence, amid  the  revolutions  of  time,  to  the  equity 
and  goodness  of  the  Father  of  the  universe.  On 
him  shines  a  light  from  above,  illuminating  his  ways, 
and  comforting  his  heart.  But  it  is  not  for  the 
Hindu,  whose  deities  are  discordant  in  attribute  and 
design,  and  frequently  impelled  by  more  than  the 
malignity  and  jealousy  of  mortal  passions,  to  repose 
with  healing  trust  on  the  aid  and  mercy  of  such 
opposite  and  imperfect  beings.  Do  his  gods  delight 
in  infant  blood ;  or  rejoice  in  the  shrieks  of  the 
fanatic  expiring  beneath  the  ponderous  wheels  of 
the  chariot  of  an  idol ;  or  complacently  preside  over 
the  disgusting  orgies  of  obscenity  and  stupration; 
or  descend,  in  brute  or  human  forms,  upon  the 
earth,  to  exercise  their  powers  in  extravagant  feats, 
or  indulge  their  waywardness  in  freakish  and  wanton 
folly  ?  With  what  consolatory  hope,  when  he  con- 
templates divinities  thus  frail  or  impure,  can  he  anti- 
cipate the  support  of  celestial  interposition  ?  Can 
he  assure  himself  that  his  offerings  shall  conciliate, 
or  his  petitions  ascend  to  powers  so  fallible,  so  con- 
tradictory, and  so  corrupt  ?  And,  if  he  bend  before 
their  shrine,  and  load  it  with  his  oblations,  shall  it 
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not  be  rather  to  avert  their  wrath,  than  to  conciliate 
4heir  mercy,  and  to  bring  down  their  protection ! 

II.  Even   the  comfort  which  the  sinner  migbt 
4erive  from  the  absolution  of  the  priest,   is  weak- 
ened or  restricted  by  the  caprice  with  which  it  b 
conferred,  or  the  despotism  with  which  it  is  deniei 
-The  secret  or  detected  crime  of  the  true  believer, 
may  be  redeemed  and  absolved.     But  they  who  have 
presumed,  in  the  slightest  degree,  to  wander  from 
the  orthodoxy  of  the  Bramin,  or  have  infringed  the 
Arbitrary  and  often  whimsical  privileges  of  a  supe- 
rior cast,  or  have  lost  their  cast  by  any  neglect  of  the 
rigorous  observances  which  it  enjoins,  this  multitude 
become  outcasts  of  God  and  man,  and  are  excluded 
for  ever  from  the  pale  of  Brama.     The  door  of  tlie 
Pagoda  is  closed  against  them,  as  against  the  worst 
and  the  vilest  of  criminals ;  and  they  are  driven  froso^ 
the  society  of  the  faithful,  as  so  many  living  pesti*" 
lences,  whose  breath  and  touch  are  pollution  an3 
:di$ease.     If,  in  the  fervour  of  devotion  and  zeal  5 
they  presume  to  enter  the  temples,  or  prostrate  them-^ 
■selves  before  the  images,  of  their  gods,  the  disco-^ 
very  of  the  profanation  excites  the  universal  horroi^ 
of  priest  and  people.     The  act  of  impiety  is  deplored 
as  the  last  of  crimes ;  the  most  disgusting  and  ludi-** 
orous  ceremonies  are  performed  to  restore  the  purity 
of  the  sacred  but  contaminated  walls* ;  the  offenden^ 
are  publicly  pronounced  accursed  and  reprobate; 
and  they  vvhom  instruction  and  mercy  might  have 
saved,  or  whose  penitence  should  have  been  regarded 
.as  an  atonement  for  their  guilt,    are  deprived  for 
ever  of  the  joys  and  hopes  of  their  religion,   and 
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set  apart  as  a  mark  for  the  contempt,  the  hatred, 
and  the  persecution  of  mankind*. 

III.  Under  the  religion  of  the  Hindu,  little  con^ 
sblation  has  been  provided  for  the  feebleness  and  the 
sufferings  of  declining  age.  Suicide  is  sanctioned 
as  the  remedy  of  evils  virhich  should  have  been  miti« 
gated  by  the  piety  of  hope  and  trust ;  and  they  who 
have  seen  many  days,  are  to  substitute  for  the  resign 
nation  which  might  have  enabled  them  to  sustain 
their  infirmities,  the  impious  resolution  to  escape 
from  them  by  death. 

Or,  does  the  ancient  Hindu,  struggling  with  the 
instinctive  fears  of  humanity,  refuse  to  terminate  his 
life  in  the  manner  permitted  or  required  by  the  ritual 
of  his  faith  ?  He  is  proscribed  by  his  religion  as  a  bur- 
den to  society,  and  to  himself;  and  the  final  deter^ 
mination  of  his  relatives  and  of  the  priest  compel  th6 
sacrifice  from  which  his  terrors  avert  him.     He  heart 
nothing  of  trust  in  the  gods,  of  divine  aid,  or  of 
the  duty  of  patielice.    The  pity,  the  gratitude,  or 
the  tenderness,  of  his  family,  which  ought  to  smoothly 
his  passage  to  the  grave,  utterly  desert  him.     He  is 
brutally  hurried  to  the  bank  of  the  consecrated  stream, 
and  the  shout  of  an  unfeeling  multitude  testifies  the 
moment  when  he  is  surrounded  and  carried  off  hf 
the  advancing  tide.     If  he  be  seen  no-  more,  hi6 
death  is  accounted  righteous  and  blessed.     Or  ifv 
from  the  efforts  of  remaining  strength,  lie  be  for* 
tanate  enough  to  reach  the  opposite  shore,  the  gods^ 
it  is  said,  reject  him  as  accursed ;  his  whole  proper^ 
is  taken  from  him ;  he  becomes  an  outcast  from  his 


*  See  for  further  details  of  the  sufferings , and  degradation  of 
ihc  excommunicated  tribes  of  Farias  and  Chandalos,  chapter  Tv. 
sect.  2.  .    *     ' 
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own  household ;  and  he  is  contemptuously  and  irre- 
coverably expelled  from  the  society  of  all  good  and 
pious  Hindus. 

It  is  not  the  old  alone  who  are  encouraged  by  their 
religion  to  terminate  their  miseries  by  death.  Every 
man,  under  the  pressure  of  infirmity  and  sorrow, 
may  have  legitimate  recourse  to  the  final  remedy  of 
despair.  The  allotment  is  not  to  be  softened  by 
a  reference  to  the  gods  who  decreed  it,  but  to  be 
evaded  by  a  legal  and  meritorious  suicide ;  and  the 
sufierer  is  informed  of  various  modes  of  voluntary 
death,  to  any  of  which  he  may  apply,  with  the  sooth- 
ing  hope  that  the  act  may  procure  the  pardon,  and 
propitiate  the  favour,  of  the  deity*. 

IV.  The  consolation  to  be  derived  from  the  tenet 
of  a  future  state,  is  diminished,  at  least,  by  the  ter- 
rifying dogmas  of  purification,  which  constitute, 
perhaps,  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Hindu 
religion.  According  to  the  decree  of  Brama,  all 
human  souls  are  to  efiace  the  stains  of  guilt,  by 
a  fearful  diversity  of  punishment  and  migration. 
Sometimes  they  are  to  linger  out  years  of  discipline 
in  the  inferior  forms  of  brutes  and  reptiles;  and 
sometimes  they  are  to  be  confined  within  the  dull  and 
narrow  circuit  of  vegetable  or  mineral  prisons.  The 
period  of  their  chastisement,  in  this  degraded  state, 
is  indefinite  and  unknown;  but,  it  is  specifically 
announced,  that,  if,  during  the  progress  of  their 
probation,  they  lapse  into  new  sin,  another  series  of 
similar  purification  is  to  commence,  and  no  remission 
of  punishment  to  be  derived  from  the  miseries  that 
are  past  Thus  the  ages  of  purgation  may  be  pro- 
longed and  renewed,  and  thus  the  Hindu  is  consoled. 


♦  Appendix,  Note  T. 
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He  is  to  look  forward  to  a  state  of  future  rest  through 
a  long,  and  frightful,  and  indefinite  vista  of  interven- 
ing trial.  He  is  to  mingle  and  chill  the  anticipations 
of  the  ultimate  felicity  of  his  being  with  the  afflicting 
ideas  of  his  prepai*atory  trials ;  and,  whatever  may 
be  the  hopes  excited  in  his  mind,  by  the  distant  and 
unsteady  glimmerings  of  immortality,  they  are  sick- 
ened and  scared  by  the  terror  of  transmigrations,  to 
be  productive  he  knows  not  of  what  misery,  and  to 

be  continued  he  knows  not  how  long:  *, 

.  p 

The  Hindu,  then,  has  little  reason  to  boast  of  the 
ambiguous  or  feeble  consolation  provided  by  his 
religion  for  the  mitigation  of  calamity.  If  he  be 
urg^d  to  terminate  his  life  and  sorrows  together,  he 
is  but  told  there  is  no  remedy  for  his  sufferings  but 
death.  If  he  refer  to  his  gods,  he  finds  little  reason 
to  rely  on  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  such  whim- 
sical and  discordant  powers.  If  he  look  to  the  abso- 
lution of  his  priest,  he  knows  not  how  speedily  it^ 
may  be  withdrawn  from  him  by  tyranny  or  caprice, 
and  how  soon  he  may  be  numbered  with  the  excom- 
omnicated  multitude.  If  he  be  reminded  of  his 
fbture  residence  with  Drama  in  the  regions  of  Suttul/ 
be  is  not  to  forget  how  many  ages  of  purgation  he 
may  have  to  endure  in  the  form  of  a  reptile,  a  mine* 
ral,  or  a  plant  The  promises  in  which  he  trusts, 
are  blended  with  decrees  at  which  he  shudders. 
He  is  the  most  gentle  of  beings.  His  religion  is  the 
most  unpitying  and  the  most  comfortless  of  creeds.  * 


*  Voyage  de  Sonherat,  totn.  ii.  pp.  192,  soo.  Bagvhat-Geeta^ 
PP'39»  1^5'  Bernier,  torn.  ii.  p.  193.  Dow's  Disaertat.  p.  43* 
Sir  William  Jones  on  the  Gods  of  India,  Italy,  and  Greece.  Che* 
vtl.  Ramsay.  Princip.  Nat.  and  Revealed  Religion,  vol.  i.  p.  1 10. 
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SECT.  III. 

The  Muwdman  more  happy  in  ike  coruclatory  dodrinet  ofhu 

UgioH^  Celestial  Javour  the  sure  reward  of  his  protoess  09 

Janaticism — The  smiling  pleasures  of  his  paradite — His  ; 

desHnated  security — Moral  influence  of  the  consolations  • 

,  tendered-^Presumption  of  the  Jaiikful,  persecution  of  the 
delf  endurance  without  effort^  acquiescence  without  piety — 
^de  doctrine  insulting  to  Gody  and  injurious  to  man. 

• 

'  IT  was,  in  every  respect,  consistent  with  the  an 
tibiis  views  of  the  prophet  of  Mecca,  to  attach  i 
Id  his  creed  by  the  imposing  artifices  of  promise  i 
^  hope.  His  followers  were  to  be  tempted  to  6 
and  bleed  for  the  establishment  of  his  power,  to  n 
and  defend  the  standard  of  the  Koran  amidst  infi 
and  hostile  nations,  and  to  go  forth,  with  ex 
minating  zeal  and  exclusive  piety,  to  subvert  the  i 
gions  and  the  empires  of  the  earth.  To  kindle 
rage  of  conquest  and  this  fury  of  crusade,  moti 
proportionally  powerful  were  to  be  announced ;  i 
Mahomet,  it  must  be  allowed,  has  not  failed,  in  > 
respect,  to  demonstrate  his  usual  skill  in  adapting 
creed  to  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  plat 
and  the  people  whom  he  was  to  govern. 

To  the  wavering  believer,  and  to  the  sturdy  inii 
he  dealt  forth  all  the  terrors  with  which  religi 
fiction  supplied  him.  They  were  to  be  especii 
visited  in  this  world  with  the  wrath  of  God,  ani 
the  grave  with  the  judgment  of  Israfil,  and  the  puni 
ment  of  the  iron  mace*.  A  grim  and  terrific  hell ' 
to  display,  at  the  bidding  of  the  prophet,  its  auxfli 


*  I  have  already  alluded  to  the  trial  of  the  sepulchre.    Cha] 
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terrors,  and  the  retribution  whicli  commenced  here, 
was  to  be  carried  on,  hereafter,  through  endless  ages, 
and  with  unsparing  vengeance. 

Bat  there  is  scarcely  a  chapter  in  the  Koran  which 

does  not  open  views  of  the  interpositions  of  Provi-» 

dence,  favourable,  in  the  highest  degree,  to  the  holy 

Mussulman,  and  admirably  calculated  to  inflame  his 

courage,  and  to  sustain  his  perseverance.     Every 

tbing  is  ascribed  to  the  will  and  wisdom  of  Deity  ; 

but  the  true  believer  alone  is  to  enjoy  his  especial 

protection.    Go  forth,  says  the  Koran  to  its  disciples, 

go  forth  without  fear  of  the  calamities  of  life,  or  the 

perils  of  battle.     Nothing  shall  be  endured  in  the 

cause  of  truth,  without  abundant  recompense.    On 

tbe  believer  descends  the  peculiar  favour  of  Ae  -Al-' 

mighty.  Whatever  be  the  darkness  of  his  lot,  it  shall 

in  due  time  be  enlightened  by  beams  from  heaven4 

He  may  be  tried,  but  the  mercy  which  is  above 

watches  over  him.   He  may  suffer,  but  his  sufferings 

shall  terminate  in  glory. 

While  the  children  of  Islem  are  instructed,  in  this 
manner,  to  look  up  to  protecting  deity,  they  are  furn 
ther  supported  by  consolations  brought  from  another 
world.  Faith  opens  to  them  the  scenes  of  fiituro' 
remuneration  and  joy.  For  them  is  prepared  a  sion- 
Aial  and  smiling  paradise,  with  its  unfailing  flowers/ 
ib  cooling  streams,  and  its  black-eyed  virgins. 
Immortal  treasures  are  to  be  strewed  at  their  feet,- 
meffidble  harmonies  are  to  soothe  their  ears,  and  tiieir' 
^petites  are  to  be  perpetually  solicited  and  renewed 
by  the  tempting  pleasures  of  unsatiating  banquets. 
These  promises  issue  from  no  frail  and  falHble 
source.  They  are  sanctioned  by  the  express  autho- 
^  of  Gk)d,  and  are  announced  by  the  lips  of  the 
angelic  Grabriel,  to  kindle  the  zeal,  and  to  confirm 
^he  confidence,  of  the  disciples  of  the  prophet. 
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The  voice  of  predestination  was  also  t6  be  hetrd, 
to  encourage  and  to  heighten  the  fortitude  of  Ae 
faithful.  If  the  forehead  of  the  infidel  were  marked 
with  the  seal  of  eternal  reprobation,  the  true  believer 
was  pre-ordained  the  favourite  and  the  elect  of 
heaven.  Until  the  period  should  arrive  which  had 
been  decreed  by  the  fore  counsels  of  God,  he  was  to 
walk  with  equal  safety  among  friends  and  foes. 
Plague,  famine,  and  the  sword,  were  not  to  reach 
him.  The  power  of  man  was  inadequate  to  shorten 
his  days  by  a  single  moment ;  and  he  was  to  pro- 
secute his  journey  through  life  with  the  tranquiUity 
afforded  by  the  conviction  that  a  shield  of  adamant 
was  held  before  him  by  unearthly  hands,  which  no 
wandering  arrow  could  penetrate,  and  no  force  could 
remove. 

I.  But  the  consolation  provided  by  the  Koran, 
bears  the  indelible  marks  of  a  partial,  narrow,  and 
cruel  system.  Pestilence,  and  war,  and  miracles  of 
wrath,  were  to  afflict  the  rest  of  mankind ;  and  all 
beyond  the  circle  circumscribed  by  the  wand  of 
Mahomet,  were  denounced  as  unholy  and  excom- 
municated outcasts.  In  the  mean  time,  the  whole 
treasure  of  celestial  mercy  wus  lavished  on  a  few 
barbarous  and  fanatical  tribes.  The  rejected  infidel 
was  nothing,  the  Arab  was  every  thing ;  especially 
the  Arab  reeking  with  the  blood  of  those  who  had 
refused  to  fall  down  before  the  standard  of  Islem. 
That  paternal  blessing,  which,  it  might  be  supposed, 
the  Father  of  the  universe  would  extend  to  the  whole 
family  of  nature,  was  thus  denied  to  the  species,  and 
reserved  for  the  individual;  and  the  consolation 
which  was  so  medicated  by  the  craft  of  the  prophet, 
was  at  once  to  elevate  the  hopes  and  presumption  of 
the  believer,  and  kindle  in  him  the  zeal  of  the  fanatic, 
and  the  cruelty  of  the  persecutor. 
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V.  II.  Bven  for  the  believers  themselveSy  the  Koran 
provides  an  unequal  fund  of  consolatory  hope.  The 
retired  and  peaceful  disciple  is  not,  indeed,  unworthy 
of  divine  support  in  the  period  of  trial,  and  his  calm^ 
unobtrusivei  and  gentle,  virtues,  may  bring  down 
upon  him  the  blessing  of  heaven.  But,  for  the  war« 
like  Myssulman,  who  toils  aiid  triumphs  for  his  creeds 
h  reserved  the  more  especial  and  more  ample  pro-*' 
tection  of  the  Almighty.  He  slays  not  an  idolater 
without  the  aissurance  of  recompense ;  and  his  aci^ 
of  blood,  attesting  a  brighter  purify,  and  a  more 
zealous  faith,  are-  registered  above,  as  so  many  infal-* 
lible  claims  to  celestial  benediction.  Next  to  the 
warrior,  in  the  divine  estimate,  stand  those  whose 
fosts,  whose  pilgrimages,  and  whose  prayers^  hav^ 
been  accurately  performed*  For  them  the  abstinence 
of  RamadlLn,  the  ceremonies  of  the  Caaba,  and  the 
formal  strictness  of  their  periodical  devotions,  are  so 
many  merits,  precious  in  the  eyes  of  God,  and 
wortfiy  of  the  interposition  and  favour  of  his  be* 
nignityl  They  are  found  weighty  in  the  balance,  hot 
KO  miich  for  domestic  or  social  virtue,  as  for  com- 
pliance with  injunctions  and  forms  which  have  no 
reference  to  either ;  and  the  Deity,  first  described  as 
extiending  hb  sanction,  and  tendering  his  rewards, 
to  bl(>pdshed,  turbulence,  and  desolation,  is  after- 
wards extolled  as  the  partial  friend  of  ceremonial 
formality,  or  wandering  fanaticism.  But  the  lesson 
bad  its  fruits.  Votaries  were  increased.  Meccsi 
n^iced  in  the. annual  crowds  of  zealots  by  whose 
oblations  she  was  enriched ;  while  the  military  ferr 
vonr  was  lighted  up  and  diffiised,  which  was  to  sus? 
tain  90  high  a  part  in  the  drama  of  Islem,  and  tp 
priD^eed  from  the  subjugation  of  towns  and  tribes,  to 
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the  orerthrQW  or  conversion  of  the  greateat  ecipkes 
of  the  world. 

III.  The  doctrine,  too,  which  flhehered  the  Mas* 
9ulman  under  the  shield  of  Predestination,  was  mis* 
chievous  both  in  a  moral  and  intellectual  view.  To 
inform  the  sufferer,  that  his  trials  have  been  ^ecvs^d 
irom  the  beginning  of  things,  and,  therefore,  are  to 
be  endured  without  the  possibility  of  diminiriiing 
or  evading  them,  might  rather  augment  th^  eril, 
than  afrord  the  consolation.  That  which  caaaot  be 
ramedied  must,  indeed,  be  borne ;  but  the  vieiw  whidi 
awakens  no  hope,  can  fortify  no  patience.  What  can 
piety  and  prayer  avail  under  irremediable  destitution; 
and  by  what,  can  resignation  be  sustained  which  caa 
borrow  no  aid  from  piety  and  prayer  ?  Every  thiji^  is, 
comparatively,  hopeless,  cheerl^s,  and  ccmfordess. 
The  storm  issues  forth  by  the  law  of  a  predeeliny 
coeval  with  the  cominencement  of  things ;  but  there 
is  no  intimation  of  the  purity  of  the  atmosphew  urUoh 
it  is  to  restore,  or  the  disease  and  pestilence  whick 
it  is  to  disperse ;  and  the  mighty  and  terrific  voice 
which  exclaims  to  the  sufferer,  ^'  It  is  your  destiaiyi'' 
strikes  sadly  and  fearfully  upon  the  heart,  and  eslls 
ferth,  not  so  much  the  trust  that  cheers,  as  the  des^ 
pondency  and  dismay  which  aggravate,  adversitj^ir 

The  genera]  character  of  the  disciple  of  die  Koiiu^ 
afibrds  reason  for  believing  that  these  inferences  afe 
neither  exaggerated  nor  unjust.  In  the  hour  of  raftr- 
faig,  he  appears  to  be  rather  acquiescent  from  lie^ee* 
si^,  than  resigned  from  principle.  He  endues 
witiiout  effort,  because  he  believes  that  his  efforts 
caniiot  avail.  Armies  are  swept  away  by  the  ftuy  of 
the  conqueror ;  or  the  plague,  rushing  forth  fimn  the 
marshes  of  Syria  or  of  E^pt,  depopulates  his  eitie* 
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and  his  realms ;  but  he  fancies  that  the  destroying 
angel,  will  not  be  averted  by  the  supplications  or, 
eflforts  of  man ;  and  he,  therefore,  submits  to  his 
allotment  with  that  languid  and  torpid  acquiescence 
whidi  so  often  distinguishes  his  character,  and  which, 
kowerer  it  may  be  thought  to  attest  the  sincerity  of 
Va  fiuth,  contributes  to  augment  the  number  of  his 
calamities* 

Under  the  influence  of  persuasions  like  these^ 
indeed,  the  human  mind,  in  the  East,  seems  to  have 
lost  a  considerable  portion  of  its  capacities  and 
powers.  That  which  destroys  the  free  agency  of 
many  must  render  the  efforts  of  reason  useless,  restraiii 
and  discourage  the  exercise  of  industry,  chill  the 
fires  and  check  the  flight  of  fency  and  genius,  dero* 
gate  from  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  and  contri* 
bote  to  substitute  for  that  active  and  persevering 
energj,  which  may  prevent  or  mitigate  misfortunei 
a  passiveness  without  piety,  and  a  submission  withr 
out  resignation.  The  disciple  of  the  Koran,  accord- 
ingly, referring  events  to  the  absolute  pre*ordinaiice 
of  God,  r^ards  every  attempt  to  change  or  to  remedy 
the  common  course  of  things,  as  a  crime  not  far 
removed  from  rebellion  against  the  established  and 
unalterable  laws  of  the  Almighty.  He  sees,  witl^ 
a  dull  and  torpid  acquiescence,  parents,  children,  and 
friends,  swept  away  by  disease ;  and,  while  the 
plagae  destroys  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  i( 
his  streets,  he  looks  on  the  ravage  with  languid  and 
lifeless  insensibility,  till  the  Almighty  please  to 
suspend  the  worii  of  desolation  and  of  death  *• 


*  WkUiTs  Bampliin  Lect  Serm.  ix.  and  part  i.  AliintelligtAt 
writMHi  on  tba  totject  have  expreMed  nmilar  opinions;  and  tbe 
philosophic  Montesquieu  attributes  tbe  rapid  deeUoe  of  tbe  empire 
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From  tkis  view  it  may  appear  that  tfate  consola-^ 
tioDS  to  be  derived  from  the  Koran,  are,  in  many 
respects,  not  only  insufficient  to  strengthen  the  heart, 
but  calculated  to  enfeeble  and  to  deprave  it  Founded 
on  doctrines  which  equally  misrepresent  the  attri- 
butes and  providence  of  God,  and  depress  and  sicken 
die  energies  of  man,  they  are  utterly  at  variance 
with  those  views  which  genuine  religion  never  faib 
to  open  on  the  mind  of  the  sufferer,  and  which  to  the 
vigour  that  may  remedy,  add  the  patience  and  trust 
which  always  mitigate,  misfortune.    The  acquies* 
cence  of  indolence,  the  dull  inactivity  of  a  slt^g^h 
and    hopeless  submission,    the  torpid  resignation 
which  may  spring  from  the  conviction  of  predes^ 
tinated  necessity,  arc  the  fruits  which  the  suffering 
disciple  of  the  prophet  may  gather  from  his  creed* 
Exertion  is  repressed  as  useless  crime,  or  impious 
rebellion,  where  it  should  have  been  quickened  by 
a  generous  faith,  and  a  holy  hope.     The  believer  is 
separated  from  mankind  by  the  narrow  and  exclusive 
partiality  of  the  tenets  which  are  designed  to  soften 
bis  calamity;    and,  however  the   doctrines  which 
attribute  to  the  warriors  of  Islem  the  peculiar  favour 
of  heaven,  may  stimulate  the  zeal  and  valour  of  the 
fanatic ;  they  falsify  and  profane,  because  they  limit, 
the  paternal  goodness  of  the  Almighty;  and  they 
contract,  and  chill,  and  localize,  the  sentiments  of 
humanity,  because  they  encourage  and  legitimate 
the  violence  of  war,  and  because  they  teach  the 
votary  of  the  Koran  to  regard  all  mankind^  beyond 
the  circle  of  his  own  heaven-enlightened  sec^  as 


■•» 


of  the  Mussulman  to  the  operation  oi  that  very  printiple  of  Pre- 
destination, by  the  influence  of  which  it  was  accelerated  in  its  pro- 
gress, and  established  in  its  power. 
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•marked  with  the  indelible  seal  of  reprobation,  and 
devoted  to  the  temporal  and  eternal  wrath  of  the 
Almighty. 


SECT.  IV. 

The  6o9pel  it  reRgion  throughout  of  sympathy  and  compassion — The 
'  iibjtct  of  trial — Its  reference  to  the  present  correction  and  future 
we^are  of  the  sugferer — JU  things  work  together  for  the  good  ^ 
those  who  love  God — The  consequent  hope  and  trust  of  the  upright 
— Further  consolations  deduced  from  the  consideration  of  the  divine 
character-^**  He  spared  not  his  own  son" — Inference — Even  the 
guilty  invited  to  unite  with  the  household  of  God^  and  to  partake  of 
the  blessing  of  the  divine  favour  ^The  language  of  Christy  **  Come 
:  wUo  me'* "^Examples  of  forgiveness  and  acceptanc  f^^The  woman 
caught  in  adultery^-^The  woman  who  anointed  the  feet  of  Christ 
mth  ointment^^Christian  consolation  completed  hy  views  of  here-- 
after — The  cowage^  the  patience,  and  the  constancy  kindled  m 
the  Apostles  by  these  doctrines — Their  general  tendency-^RecO' 
pituhtion, 

>  » 

*'  WE  have  not  a  high  priest  which  cannot  be 
touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities,  but  was 
in  all  points  tempted  like  as  we  are,  yet  without 
sin*"*.  In  this  manner  is  the  legislator  of  the  Gospel 
described;  and  the  religion  which  emanated  from 
such  a  personage,  may  naturally  be  expected  to  ex* 
hibit  cledr  and  distinctive  marks  of  the  kindness 
and  sympathy  which  are  thus  said  to  illustrate  his 
character.  Accordingly,  however  we  may  primarily 
look  to  that  religion  for  wise  precept  and  authorita* 
live  injunction,  we  find  that  it  is  accommodated, 
with  the  utmost  tenderness,  to  the  distressed  con- 
dition of  mankind.  The  same  penetrating  voice, 
which  prescribes  the  necessity  of  active  virtue,  and 

•  Heb.  iv.  15. 
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denounces  negative  virtue  as  guilt*,  assumes,  when 
addressing  itself  to  the  children  of  affliction,  ihe 
tone  and  language  of  commiseration  and  eiomfort 

Partial  evil,  however  generated^  has  been  described 
as  essential  to  the  order  and  harmony  of  the  uni- 
verse t-  But,  while  to  this  order  the  interests  of  indi- 
viduals were  obliged  to  bend,  the  individuals  who  suf- 
fered have  been  provided,  neither  by  the  suggestions 
of  antient  wisdom  nor  modem  philosophy,  with  any 
effectual  consolation ;  and  they  are  to  endure,  as  ne- 
cessary or  unavoidable,  what  they  should  have  been 
taught  to  consider  as  salutary  and  wise. 

More  noble  views  and  more  generous*  doctrines 
are  every  where  afforded  by  the  Gospel.  That  which 
may  be  required  for  the  maintenance  of  general 
order,  is  not  ordained  to  overwhelm  the  individual 
by  irresistible  evil,  but  to  chastise  and  improve  him 
by  salutary  probation.  All  things  are  said  to  work 
together  for  the  good  of  those  who  love  God :{;.  '*  He 
who  sitteth  upon  the  throne,"  knows  how  to  accom- 
plish his  ends,  without  sacrificing  the  real  welfiems 
of  any  good  man ;  and  "  the  life  of  the  upright  is 
a  system  complete  within  itself,  where  every  event 
that  happens  is  a  link  in  that  great  chain  of  causes 
which  is  appointed  for  carrying  on  his  improvement 
and  felicity,  as  well  as  for  promoting  the  welfare 
and  harmony   of  the   whole  ||."      The    particular. 


*  See  the  parables  of  the  barren  fig  tree,  of  the  unprofitabk 
servant,  and  of  the  rejected  virgins. 

f  An  old  doctrine,  repeated  by  Bolingbroke  to  Pope.  The  diy 
and  meagre  form  embraced  by  the  philosopher  is  invested  with 
a  mantle  of  gold  by  the  poet 

J  Epist.  Hebrews,  ch.  viii.  v.  38. 

II  Blair's  Serm.  vol.  v.  serm.  4«  This  is  the  philosophy  of 
Christianity. 
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toelo^e,  ip  Dot  jk)6t  id  the  onnr^rssl';  wd  thego^ 
ilifyaa&DX  wki^h  watches  orer  and  pmervts  all/ 
Mfually  watches  over  lytid  preserves  each.  It  is  by 
i#  apibig^ous  reaaamogy  and  no  elaborate  jubtUty/ 
bU  maai  i$  here  attempted  to  be  consoled.  The 
loctrine  is  empbatically  announced.  The  noUest 
ideas  which  we  can  conceive  of  the  goodness  of 
Gody  aris  verified  by  thiei  plan  of  Providence  which  is 
thus  revealed*  The  fountain  appears  lo  be  opened 
\sj  divine  mercy,  and  die  copious  and  innnaierable 
itreatr^  whicb  issue  fortb>  are  intended  to  become 
medicinal  to  the  souls  and  sorrows  of  the  just 

Of -the  just  i-r-To  the  hardened  sinner  no  encou- 
mgeaaent  is  given.  He  is  rejected  with  indignation^ 
rqA  }eft  V>  feed  on  the  fruits  of  his  ways,  which  am 
dust  and  ashes.  But  they  who  seek  the  a[^robation 
of  Gods  by  observing  his  laws,  and  imitating  his 
chtycaoter,  are  '^  sealed  unto  the  day  of  redemp* 
tiMu''  .  Be  pure  and  holy»  says  the  Gospel,  and  be 
pcmfident  and  happy.  If,  ^'  io  the  guilty  the  Al*^ 
*^  jliigl]^^  giveth  sore  travail  to  labour  and  lay  up, 
*V  he  giveth  to  him  that  is  good  in  his  sigbt^  wisdMd, 
^y  and  knowledge^  and  joy* ! " 
_When  the  good  man  recollects  the  order  of  tilings 
which  ia  thus  established,  the  most  sublime  and  cheer*- 
ing  views  <^n  on  his  mind.  He  is  not  placed  under 
die  capricious  empire  of  time  and  chance  ;  it  is  not 
nad^  the  blind  dominion  of  necessity  that  he  is  to 
Straggle  with  events ;  he  has  not  to  look  up  to  con^- 
flk^iBg  deities,  who  shower  down  misfortunes  or 
hlesaings  upon  the  sons  of  men  with  cc^ricious  pcur- 
tiility.    Whatever,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 

'  *  Eccles.  cb.  H.  t.  96.    The  spirit  of  these  words,  if  fio€  (fie 
ktter,  is  adoptee)  in  its  i^lleftt  n^eaning  by  the  Goip^. 
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of  bis  days,  be  tbe  circumstances  of  bis  lot,  tke 
care  of  beaven  is  to  convert  all  into  a  means  of  bis 
improvement  and  felicity.  Tbere  is,  be  kno^s,  no 
vain  and  useless  event,  no  unwise  and  unjust  in- 
fliction. .  To  bis  present  or  future  welfare  be  is  taught 
to  trust  tbat  all  tbe  apparent  discordances  or  lea) 
calamities  wbicb  mingle  in  bis  life  are  to  tend.  The 
ligbtning  and  tbe  tempest  wbicb  rage  arouiid  bim, 
may  smite  but  not  destroy  ;  and,  bowever  be  bend 
beneatb  tbe  storm,  ^'  bis  leaf  sball  not  witber,  and, 
like  a  tree  planted  by  tbe  water  side,  be  sball  bring 
fortb  bis  fruit  in  due  season*." 

It  is  true  tbat,  ^^  if  need  be,  tbe  rigbteous  may 
]}e  left  for  a  season  in  beaviness  f ''•     Tbe  Almigb^ 
is  not  miraculously  to  save  tbeir  barvest  from  dve 
mildew  or  tbe  bligbt,  nor  to  turn  aside  tbe  arrow  of 
deatb  from  tbeir  relatives  and  friends,  nor  always  to 
avert  tbe  bostility  witb  wbicb  tbey  may  be  pursued 
by  tbe  wicked.     But  tbe  sorrows  wbicb  overwhelm 
crime,  are  rendered  corrective  and  salutary  to  virtue. 
Tbe  upright  trust,  and  are  authorized  to  trust,  tiiat 
jtbe  evil  sball  work  for  tbeir  good.     They  recognize 
in  tbe  storm  and  in  tbe  cloud  the  power  and  mercy 
which  sball,  sooner  or  later,  bush  tbe  storm  into 
peace,  and  touch  the  cloud  into  light  and  glory. 
They  are  encouraged  to  believe  that  tbe  seeds  which 
lire  sown  in  tears,  shall,  one  day,  ripen  beneath  tiie 
sun-shine  of  heaven,  and  yield  to  them  tbe  fniiti  of 
peace  and  joy.     With  these  sentiments  calamity  is 
found  to  minister  unto  blessedness.      Misfortnne, 
instead  of  being  met  with  hopeless  despondency  or 
*  listless  imbecility,  exercises  the  fortitude,  the  piety^ 
and  the  trust  of  the  sufferer.     The  blessing  for  which 


*  Psalm  i.  3.  f  1st  Peter,  i.  6.    . 
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rial  was  ordained  is  gradually  unfolded  and  felt ; 
nd  the  probation  affords  a  new  proof  of  the  love 
nd  wisdom  of  the  Almighty. 
To  the  good  man,  then,  whatever  be  his  trials 
sanctuary  is  opened  by  Christian  hope,  to  which 
le  can  always  retire.  Instead  of  being  told,  like 
lie  Stoic,  that  virtue  is  to  render  him  insensible  to 
vil,  he  soothes  himself  with  the  conviction  that  evil 
9  necessary  to  his  discipline  and  his  happiness.  In* 
tead  of  being  instructed,  like  the  Epicurean,  that 
risdom  may  convert  the  flame  and  the  rack  into  in<« 
truments  of  delight,  he  is  directed,  in  the  hour  of 
ulamity,  to  repose  on  the  bosom  of  his  father  and 
lis  Grod,  and  to  soften  sorrow  by  hope.  In  a  word^ 
leriving  strength  and  trust  from  the  promises  of  the 
Sospel,  he  dwells  at  all  times  under  the  shelter  of 
xfestial  protection ;  and  *^  if  the  floods  left  up  their 

*  Yoice,  yea,  if  they  lift  up  their  waves,''  he  may 
fhisper  to  himself,  with  humble,  but  steadfast  faith^ 
^  The  Lord  is  higher  and  mightier  than  the  voice 

*  of  many  waters,  yea,  than  the  waters  of  the  sea ; 
'  my  heart,  therefore,  is  strong,  my  heart  is  fixed, 
'  trusting  in  the  Lord." 

The  character  of  God,  as  it  is  represented  in  the 
jospel,  is  calculated  to  heighten  and  to  augment 
hese  consolations.  He  is  not,  as  the  Almighty  is 
adiibited  in  other  religions,  a  capricious  tyrant 
porting  in  blood,  nor  a  solitary  being  indolently 
eduding  himself  in  the  depths  of  space,  and  pre-* 
bring  the  slumbers  of  eternal  repose,  to  the  glory 
4  guiding  and  governing  the  movements  of  the 
oiverse.  The  religion  of  Christ  invests  him  with 
0  the  perfection  of  purity  and  love,  and  we  behold 
a  Him  the  wise  and  gracious  arbiter  of  evc^nts,  who 
dights  to  store  the  treasures  of  his  mercy,  in  the 
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bosomi  of  the  humbk,  to  dry  up  the  tears  of  the 
orphan  and  the  widow,  to  open  the  tabernacle  of  petoe 
to  the  wounded  and  wearied  spirit,  to  strengAea 
the  weak,  protect  the  destitute,  comfort  the  miaemble, 
and  redress  the  oppressed.    To  such  a  DeitjTi  well 
may  the  afflicted  and  forlorn  address  their  sappli* 
cations.     If  they  be  smitten  diey  may  assure  theB-* 
selves  that  hb  mercies  are  with  them.  If  they  sufier 
as  men,  they  may  adore  and  triumph  as  ChristiaiUi 
for  they  may  trust  that  the  spirit  which  shall  give 
them  rest,  is  about  their  bed  and  about  theiF  path. 
These  persuasions,  so  salut^  and  wbUpie,  are 
encouraged  in  the  children  pf  trial,  not  merely  by 
jj^recept,  but  by  fact     ^^  He  who  spared  not  his  own 
^'  Son,  but  delivered  him  up  for  us  all,  shall  he  not 
^^  with  him  also  freely  give  us  all  things  ?  ^ — ^Tbo 
Son  of  God  was  delivered  up  for  us  under  every 
circumstance  which  might  heighten  the  mercies  of 
the  oblation.     After  descending  from  his  glory,  b^ 
was  to  endure,  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  misfuoa^ 
a  long  series  of  scorn,  injustice j  .oppression,  and 
sorrow ;  and  the  agony  of  the  garden,  the  insults  of 
the  hall  of  Pilate,  and  the  ignominy  and  anguish 
of  the  cross,  rendered  yet  more  afflicting  by  the  hn- 
penitence,  impiety,  and  ingratitude  of  those  whom 
he  came  to  save,  were  to  close  a  life  which  had  beai 
devoted  to  the  instruction,  the  sanctificatiou,  and 
the  redemption  of  the  world.     Is  such  a  sacrifice 
a  dear  and  an  irrefutable  manifestation  of  the  uor 
bounded  beneficence  of  God  to  man?    If  so^  the 
consolation  c^  the  miserable  is  complete.     He  who 
thus  loved  the  world,  will  not  unnecessarily  afflict 
the  children  of  men ;  he  who  thus  accomplished  the 
salvaticm  of  the  sinner,  by  the  redeeming  mercy 
whi(^  provided  the  atonement  for  sin  will  not  with*- 
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Iraw  himsdf  from  his  people  in  the  day  of  trouble ; 
le  who  thus  delivered  up  his  Son  for  us  idl,  ^*  how 
'  fihatU  he  not  with  him  also  freely  give  us  aU 
'  thingsT^? "  The  faith  which  admits  the  fact,  cannot 
mt  -unbrace  the  inference ;  and  Ae  professors  of 
he  Gospel,  while  they  contemplate  this  miracle 
>f  celestial  goodness,  may  well  trust  that  *^  Grod  i» 
'  in  truth  a  sun  and  a  shield,  giying  grace  and 

*  gknry,  and  withholding  no  good  thing  from  those 

*  who  walk  uprightly;"  and  that,  "  if  they  Srsl 
^  seek  the  kingdom  of  God  and  bis  rfghteousnestf, 
^*  all  things  shall  be  added  unto  them,"  which  their 
real  welfare  as  rational  and  immortal  beings  may 
itqoire. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  while  the  Gospel  thus  aano*- 
(kms  and  sanctifies  the  trust  and  hope  of  the  children 
of  God,  the  guilty  l^mselves,  instead  of  being  cart 
^  to  despair,  are  affectionately  invited  to  return 
fiom  the  evil  of  their  ways,  and  participate  the  bles- 
mgB  cf  the  Almighty.  God  does  not  wish  for  the 
deadi  even  of  those  who  rebel  gainst  him,  **  but 
lather  that  they  should  turn  from  their  offences  and 
Kve."  The  anathema  which  rests  upon  crime  may 
be  removed  by  penitence ;  and  every  where  doestl» 
pacious  and  compassionate  benevolence  of  Christi- 
mity  tender  to  the  contrite  sinner  instrtiction,  mercy, 
mA  acceptance.  ''  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  are 
heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  restf."  Ye  who  are 
dverwhelmed  and  dejected  with  the  conscioasness  of 
m ;  ye  who  tremble  under  the  mdancholy  foreboding 
if  fbtnre  punishment,  and  look  up  in  alarm  and  ap- 
irehension  to  an  incensed  and  avenging  God»  '^coole 
mtome!"    I  offer  relief  and  life.    T  hold  out  the 

■  ■       iPi    ■■  ■■     III         11     ■]>    I  ■■ t      I      Jill       f rill    up 

•  Romans,  ch.  viii.  v.  3a.        t  MatC  cb.  xi.  ▼.  tS. '      ^ 
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signalofforgivenesSytheoliTebraiichofpeace.  Guilt 
though  you  be,  and  aliens  from  Grod,  I  open  to  yo 
the  way  of  reconciliation.  Are  you  repentant  ?  B< 
hold  your  Saviour.  Are  you  sinking  beneath  111 
burden  of  your  sins?  Behold  the  Mediator  id) 
knoweth  land  pitieth  your  infirmities.  Would  yc 
henceforth  walk  in  newness  of  life?  Behold  voi 
guide.  He  who  descended  from  heaven  to  enlighti 
^d  regenerate  the  world,  accepts  your  contrition  \ 
a  precious  sacrifice ;  and  the  defective  efiKcacy  * 
your  sorrows  and  your  prayers  to  blot  out  your  mi 
deeds,  shall  be  perfected  to  your  salvation  by  d 
redeeming  blood  of  the  Son  of  Man. 

The  instances  afforded  by  the  conduct  of  Chrii 
of  this  gracious  and  merciful  compassion  to  tl 
contrite  criminal,  are  various,  beautiful,  and  afl^K 
ing.     Let  us  advert  to  two  of  them. 

When  the  unhappy  woman  ^^  who  was  taken 
adultery,"  was  brought  forth  by  the  people,  the 
was  neither  pity  nor  mercy  to  be  found  in  the  su 
rounding  multitude.  On  every  side  was  heard  i 
voice  of  turbulent  accusation  and  reproach;  ai 
the  anguish  of  the  accused  was  imbittered  by  i 
scorn  and  insuhs  of  the  accusers.  In  the  midst 
this  tumultuous  and  vindictive  crowd,  and  while  tb 
reiterated  the  denunciations  of  the  law  of  Mdfl 
against  th^  criminal  *,  '^  Christ  stooped  down  ai 
wrote  with  his  finger  on  the  sand,  as  though  he  hea 
them  not ;  and  when  they  continued  asking  him,  i 
lift  himself  up  and  said — What  ? — The  law  of  Mofl 
is  just,  the  sinner  is  convicted,  let  her  die  the  deatl 


*  The  punishment  was  strangling  for  a  married  woman,  a 
-death  by  stoning  for  an  espoused  one.     Levit.  cb.  xx.  v.  i 
Deut.  ch.  xxii.  v.  33. 
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•^— Ko! — But,  "  he  that  is  without  sin  amongst  yoU- 
let  him  cast  the  first  stone  at  her.'*  Thus  spoke  the 
lips  of  mercy ;  and  "  they  who  heard  the  wordsj^ 
being  convicted  by  their  own  consciences,  went 
out  one  by  one,  and  Jesus  was  left  alone,  and  the 
woman  standing  in  the  midst/'  Then  Jesus  turned 
to  the  woman,  and  said,  ^^  Woman,  where  are  thy 
^  aecusers?  Hath  no  man  condemned  thee  ?  She  said, 
''  no  man.  Lord.  And  Jesus  said  unto  her,  neither 
**  do  I  condemn  thee.    Go,  and  sin  no  more*." 

I  do  not  expatiate  on  this  story.    I  do  not  dwell 

on  that  union  of  wisdom  and  mercy  which,  pardon*^ 

ing  the  crime,  was  to  promote  the  reformation  of  th% 

triminal.    The  bistory  furnishes  its  own  comment 

It  demonstrates  the  graciousness  and  sympathy  of 

Christ,  by  facts  interesting  and  intelligible  to  every 

good  heart.     We  behold  compassion  in  action,  .but 

wisdom  applauds  and  justifies  the  act.  We  behold  the 

offender  forgiven,  but  virtue  rejoices  to  receive  a  new 

disciple ;  and  pardon,  while  it  absolves  the  crime, 

confirms  the  reformation.    '^  Go,  and  sin  no  more."- 

The  same  gracious  benignity  was  exercised  on 

another  occasion,  equally  interesting  and  affecting. 

Christ  had  entered  into  the  house  of  one  of  the 

Pharisees  to  eat  with  him,  ^*  and'a  woman  of  the  city 

*'  who  was  a  sinner,  stood  behind  him  weeping, 

^^  and  began  to  wash  his  feet  with  her  tears,  and  flid 

'^  wipe  thetm  with  the  hairs  of  her  head,  and  kissed 

^r  his  feet,  and  anointed  them  with  ointment"    The 

Pharisee,  who  seems  to  have  possessed  all  the  in* 

Solent  pride  of  his  sect,  beheld  the  unhappy^penitent 

with  disdain ;  ^*  and  he  spake  within  himself^  saying, 

'^  this  man^  if  he  were  a  prophet,  would  have  known 

-I   ■    ■  I      .M*     ■        .. L.      ...        ...n' 

•  Appendix,  Note  V. 
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^  who  and  what  manner  of  woman  this  is 
^  tottcheth  him,  for  she  is  a  sinner.**    But  01 
penetrated  his  thoughts,    and  ccnrrected    hia 
a  parable  of  great  simplicity  and  beautj.     ^  Tl 
<<  was  a  creditor  who  had  two  dditora* .  The 
*^  owed  him  five  hundred  pence,  the  other  I 
^  And  when  they  had  nothing  to  pay,  he  fbrj 
'^  them  both.     Tell  me,  now,  said  Christ,  whic 
*^  these  will  lore  him  most?    The  Pharisee, 
'^  swered,  and  said,  I  suppose  he  to  whom  he  for| 
^*  most     And  he  said  to  him,  thou  hast  answ 
^^  rightly.     Then  Jesus  said  unto  Simon,  seest 
'^  this  woman !  I  entered  into '  thine  house ; 
'^  gayest  me  no  water  for  my  feet ;  thou  didti 
**  anoint  my  head  with  ointment;  thou  gayeal 
^^  no  kiss :  but  she  hath  washed  my  feet  with  t 
**  and  kissed  them,  and  anointed  them  with  < 
ment  Wherefore,  I  say  unto  thee,  her  sina  w 
are  many  are  forgiven,  for  she  loved  much. 
^*  he  said  unto  her.  Thy  faith  hath  [saved  thee 
*'  in  peace*." 

In  this  story  there  is  a  contrast  of  character 
of  action,  which  relieves,  and  heightens,  and 
ralizes,  the  whole  scene.  We  condemn  with  ii 
nation  the  secret  judgment  of  pharisaical  rif 
and  contemplate  with  compassion  the  tears 
anguish  of  prostrate  penitence.  But,  when  we  be 
the  Son  of  Grod,  rebuking  the  evil  spirit  of  ia 
|>erate  condemnation,  turning  with  celestial  pity 
complacency  to  the  woman,  accepting  her*| 
offices,'  recording  her  faith,  compassionating^ 
sorrows,  forgiving  her  offences,  what  emotion 
love  and  reverence  do  we  not  feel,  and  what  hoi 


u 
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4oe8  not  the  heart  pay  to  him  who  tfiiis  tendered 
cneofonigenient  to  reformation  of  life,  and  thns  af* 
iorded  consolation  to  humiliated  and  repentant  sin  ? 

If  there  be  a  pang  of  bitterness,  it  is  that  which 
ihd  sinner  must  feel  in  the  hour  of  gloom  and  of 
mooUection.  Have  I  neglected  and  despised  the 
Mst  solonm  and  sacred  obligations  of  duty  ?  Have 
Ae  laws  of  heaven,  which  require  my  obedience, 
been  insulted  by  my  rebellion  f  What  account  shall 
i  be  able  to  give  of  myself  at  the  tribunal  of  eternal 
ad  immutable  justice?  How  shall  I,  polluted  as 
I unby  crime,  and  self-condemned,  expect  to  find 
•eoqptance  and  favour  with  the  Almighty  ?  These 
fiestions,  which  sooner  or  later  the  conscience  of 
Aff  sinner  must  whis^r  within,  cannot  but  overwhelm 
\k  heart  with  dismay,  and  leave  him,  if  he  have  no 
lisource  but  in  himself,  without  remedy  and  without 
hfe.  But  let  him  consider  the  woman  who  is  here 
pwdoned,  and  the  judge  who  pardons,  and  he  will 
io  longer  despair.  He  will  be  instructed  where  the 
fargivhig  and  atoning  mercy  is  to  be  found  ;  and, 
iirtead  of  sinking  beneath  the  burden  of  fear  and 
im,  and  anticipating  the  period  of  punishment  and 
wee,  he  will  be  reminded  of  the  ef&cacy  of  a  broken 
nd  contrite  heart ;  he  will  be  encouraged  to  return 
lb  Crod ;  and  his  spirit,  repentent,  regenerated,  and 
npewed,  may  learn  to  elevate  its  trust  to  heaven, 
■rirto  repose,  with  tranquil  but  humble  confidence^ 
m  liw  boocmi  of  divine  compassion. 

BfCfj  where  in  the  Gospel  is  this  lesson  an* 
wmioed  to  the  repentant  sinner;  but  it  deserves 
porticnlarly  to  be  noticed,  that  the  pious  trust  which 
it  is  his  consolation  and  comfort  to  be  permitted  to 
sberisfa,  is  to  him  as  an  obligation  fulfilled  and  a  duty 
obeyed.     Faith  and  charity  are  indifipensible,  but 
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to  faith  and  charity  must  .be  added  hope.  In 
words,  the  follower  of  Christ  must  not  despaki 
He.  is  to  trust,  on  the  contrary,  that  every  tear  d 
contrition  which  he  sheds,  and  every  aspiration  of 
faith  which  ascends  from  his  heart,  possesses,  in  dtt 
sight  of  God,  a  holy,  sacrificial,  and  atoning  efficacji 
In  the  divine  justice  which  weighs  his  thoughts  and 
his  ways,  is  mingled,  as  he  is  instructed,  the  good* 
ness  that  is  willing  to  embrace  the  returning  ciir 
minal,  and  the  compassion  that  delights  to  tender 
the  conditions  of  pardon;  and  the  voice  of  promise 
perpetually  tells  him,  that  the  portal  of  the  sanctuaiy 
is  open  for  his  reception,  and  that  nothing  but  the 
impenitence  and  obstinacy  of  guilt  can  close  it 
against  him.  Thus  it  is  that  a  ray  of  light  and  hope 
is  let  in  upon  the  darkness  of  his  soul,  ihat  a  pillar 
of  fire  is  lighted  up  for  him  in  the  desert,  to  direct 
his  way  towards  the  Canaan  of  rest,  and  that  the 
admonition  of  celestial  mercy  is  heard — '*  Wherefore 
'^  should  ye  spend  your  money  for  that  which  is  not 
'^  bread,  and  your  labour  for  that  which  satisfieth 
"  not?  Approach  the  fountains  of  living  water  which 
^^  are  opened  for  you,  and  drink  and  live.  Fear  not, 
^^  for  I  am  with  you.  Be  not  dismayed,  for  I  am 
"  thy  God." 

These  however,  though  of  so  much  efficacy,  are 
not  the  sole  consolations  prepared  for  afflicted  roan, 
by  the  wisdom  and  mercy  of  the  new  dispensation; 
The  foundations  .of  the  divine  government  are,  in- 
deed, laid  in  truth  and  equity,  and  the  penitent 
sinner  is  not  excluded  from  the  divine  compassion. 
But  wherever  there  is  man,  tears  are  to  be  shed ;  and 
the  people  of  God  are  to  participate,  like  the  rest 
of  the  world,  the  evils  which  attend  the  pilgrimage 
of  life,  and  to  endure,  for  their  hour,  the  allotted 
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portion  of  painful  and  necessary;  discipline.     They' 
tre,  therefore,  told,  that  this  world  is  not  their  ^ll.i 
They  are  permitted  to  look  forward  to  those  regions 
where   they  shall   receive   from   the  hand  of  the 
iOmighty  their  eternal  recompence;  and  they  are 
tatouraged  '^  to  reckon,'^  widi  the  apostle,   ^'  that 
^'the  sufferings  of  the  present  time  are  not  worthy 
**  to  be  compared  with  the  glory  to  be  revealed, 
^r  and  that  the   white  palms,  the  robes,  and  the 
V  sceptres  of  the  just;  shall  be  their  portion  for  ever 
*?  and  ever*,"    The  vista  of  their  sorrows  thus  opens 
<>&  the  scene  of  their  glory.    They  have  to  rest  their 
hope  of  hereafter  on   no  speculations  of  a  vain, 
a  -doubtful,  and  a  doubting  phiilosophy,  but  on  the 
unh^tating  assurance  of  Him  '^  who  brought  life 
^^  a^d  immortality  to  light ;"  and  they  may  apply  to 
tibi0  wdunds  of  the  heart  inflicfied  by  the  calamities  of 
cue '  world,   the  healing  balsam  afforded   by   the 
auihmued  anticipations  of  another. 
-  Let  the  good  man,  now,  enumerate  all  his  evils. 
He.is  smitten  and  cast  down,     infirmity  and  disease 
pr^y  upon  his  declining  years.  The  eyes  which  had 
been  accustomed  to   sparkle  with  joy  as  he  ap« 
proachfid,  are  closed  in  death ;  the  parental  hands, 
which  had  been  so  often  raised  to  bless  him,  moulder 
in  f&i  jdust ;  and  all  those  in  whose  welfare  he  more 
eapectally  rejoiced,  and  for  whom  he  most  desired  to 
Irre^  have  gone  to  their  long  homes.    But,  lo !  the  pe- 
riod of  tears  is  hastening  away.    The  scene  spreads 
dit'befbre  him,  where  calamity  and  grief  shall  be  no 
more.     Already  he  beholdis  the  glooms  which  rest 
iqpon  his  paths  gradually  clearing  up.    Those  whom 
lie  hath  lost  are  about  to  be  restored ;  that  which 
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he  has  suffered  is  about  to  be  recompensed.  Let 
me,  then,  he  may  whisper  to  himself,  endnre  bat 
a  little  longer,  and  all  shall  be  well.  From  the  ashei 
of  apparent  deformity  and  confusion,  shall  spring  up 
the  perfection  of  order  and  beauty.  The  tomb  shall 
become  the  passage  to  immortality,  and  the  cala- 
mities of  the  present  shall  be  remembered  only  to 
heighten  the  felicities  of  the  ftiture. 

While  the  Apostles,  after  their  divine  Master,  in- 
culcated doctrines  like  these,  they  were  prepated  to 
demonstrate  their  influence  and  their  efficacy.  Behold 
those  heroic  sufferers,  in  chains,  smitten,  cast  deWily 
maligned ,  and  persecuted .  Do  they  shrink  ?  Do  Aey 
repine  ?  Do  they  tremble  ?  Strengthened,  on  the  con' 
trary,  by  the  consolations  of  faith  and  hope  which 
they  tendered  to  others,  they  exult  in  the  cross  Aey 
bear,  and  triumph  in  the  sufferings  inflicted,  by  the 
permission  of  God,  for  the  augmentation  of  their 
glory.  "  No  !"— exclaims  Saint  Paul,  "  though  I  be 
'^'  sacrificed  upon  the  oblation  and  service  of  jdat 
^*  faith,  I  congratulate  you  all ;  on  the  same  account 
"  do  ye  rejoice  and  congratulate  me  *."  And  whit 
occasion  had  this  holy  man  to  rejoice?  Did  he  expeek 
fgime,  or  riches,  or  dignities,  or  triumphs?  Or. were 
there  not  before  him,  disgraces,  stripes,  ignomihiei^ 
the  glooms  of  a  prison,  the  condemnation  of  uigiast 
judges,  the  crown  of  martyrdom?  But  he  cOddd 
endure  all  with  resignation,  for  he  was  sustained  bf 
the  spirit  of  Evangelical  hope,  not  by  the  "pocn 
pretences  of  human  philosophy ;  by  that  "  spirit 
^'  which  had  joy  in  infirmities,  in  reproaches,  in'.ne^ 
^^  cessities,  in  persecutions  for  Christ's  sake;''  by  that 
spirit  which,  '^  being  justified  by  faith,  had  peace 


*  Philipp.  ii.   17,  1^' 
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^  widi  Gody  and  gloried  in  tribulation,  knowing  that 
^^  tribnlation  worketh  patience^  and  patience  expe- 
**  rience,  and  experience  hope ;  and  hope  maketh  not 
'*  ashamed,  because  the  love  of  God  is  shed  abroad 
*^  in  our  hearts*." 

'  The  disciple  of  Christ,  then,  is  afforded  all  the 

consolations  which  may  best  brighten  the  glooms  of 

trial.     He  is  not  a  dependent  solely  on  his  own 

Btrengdi ;  he  has  not  his  portion  solely  in  this  world ; 

diere  is  one  above  him  who  watches  ever  his  path, 

and  listens  to  his  supplications ;  his  afflictions  are 

ftr  trial,  and  his  trial  for  glory ;  whatever  be  his 

iifinnities,  the  voice  of  mediation  pleads  for  him 

ttebre  the  throne   of  grace ;   and  the  redeeming 

nerey,  which  bore  his  sins  on  the  cross,  has  accom- 

l^tidiedhis  salvation.  Here,  therefore,  he  rests.  While 

Iferecognises,  in  the  griefs  which  beset  him,  the 

decree  of  heaven,  he   beholds  the   arm  of  might 

ibrtehed  forth  to  guide  and  to  save  him ;  and  he 

fldbteits  himself  and  his  concerns  with  humble,  but 

amfi£ng  fruth,.  to  the  care  of  that  paternal  Being 

lAo.thus  looks  down  upon  him  in  amity  and  in 

flincy. 

And,  now,  let  the  religion  of  Greece,  of  Rome,  of 
Ite^dostan,  and  of  Mecca,  collect  and  bring  forth 
A  dit  best  and  brightest  consolations  which  they 
fare  prepared  for  their  disciples.  What  are  the 
hopes  which  they  authenticate,  the  prospects  which 
tbqr  unfold,  the  aids  which  they  afford^  the  mercies 
which  they  announce,  the  divine  economy  which 
tbey  proclaim,  compared  with  those  disclosed,  in  a 
nianner  so  effective  and  so  beautiful,  by  evangelical 
wisdom  ?  On  one  side,  we  contemplate  a  providence 


•  1  Thess.  i.  6 ;  Horn.  v. 
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often  capricious  and  unjust ;  a  deity  often  n^igeni 
of  human  sufferings,  and  cruel  and  partial  in  his 
decrees ;  an  immortality  almost  without  joy,  or  ten- 
dered only  to  awaken  the  fury  of  fanaticism  and  ol 
persecution ;  in  a  word,  motives,  frail,  earthly,  feeble 
unfounded,  or  corrupt.  On  the  other,  we  behold  t 
God  supreme  in  attribute,  gracious  in  government 
parental  in  correction,  boundless  in  love;  a  futurity 
where  all  wrong  shall  be  redressed,  all  tears  shal 
be  wiped  away,  all  righteousness,  and  all  that  i 
endured  for  righteousness  sake,  shall  be  abundanfl; 
recompensed ;  a  Redeemer  encircled  with  the  beam 
of  benevolence  and  of  compassion,  remembenoj 
and  pitying  the  infirmities  of  man,  and  jextendinj 
his  arms  to  embrace,  not  a  sect,  a  city, .  or  a  realn 
but  all  nations,  kindreds  and  tongues,  not  the  pur 
and  upright  alone,  who  bring  to  his  altar  the  obla 
tion  of  obedience  and  of  love,  but  the  guil^,  wh 
approach  him  only  with  the  tear  and  the  sigh  of  th 
contrite  heart.  The  religions  which  are  thus  coB 
trasted  we  presume  not  to  compare  ;  but,  while  w 
are  compelled  to  admit  the  utter  insufficiency^  ( 
human  creeds,  in  their  consolatory  influence,  let  j 
not  be  denied,  that  the  Gospel  remedies  the  de% 
in  a  manner  adequate  to  the  consolation  of  afflicte 
man,  and,  if  we  may  so  speak,  worthy  of  the  good 
ness  and  wisdom  of  that  God  by  whom  it  claim 
to  be  inspired. 
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SECT.   I. 

^firii  of  ike  Greek  and  Roman  devotion — External  obtervancei. 
Inqnmng  forms --Vicious  Gods— ^Impious  worskip — Minute  rites 
md  rules  of  tke  national  ritual— Monstrous  and  sanguinary  pblai 
tkms^^Ver  sacrum— Reverence  of  outward  signs — Supej^stitious 

'  fietf'^Corrupt  and  corrupting  ceremonies^^Female  mimstrants 
rf  tke  temples — Magic — Evocation  Sacrifice — Tke  wkole  xoor» 

ik^  sanctioned  by  tke  magistrate  and  tke  priest— Tke  service 
p<Mticai  and  misckievous,  and  calculated  to  delude  and  corrupt  tke 
people. 

THE  forms  of  worship  adopted  by  nations  or 
individuals,    are    intimately  connected   with; 
morals  and  manners.     Their  influence  may  be  niodi* 
fied  by  the  civil  regulations  of  policy  and  of  law ; 
but  it  will  be  only  modified «     The  disposition  of 
the  worshipper  will  still  be  governed  by  the  cha- 
racter of  the  worship.     The  qualities  which  are  the 
objects  of  devotion,  naturally  become  those  of  imi- 
tation; and  all  history  warrants  the  opinion,  that 
our  judgflients  of  man,  whether  in  his  civil  or  indivi- 
dual state,  may  safely  be  determined  by  the  temper, 
the  tendency,  and  the  ceremonies  of  his  worship.  . 

The  worship,  then,  prescribed  by  any  religion,  is 
not  to  be  considered  merely  in  its  reference  to  Deify. 
It  becomes  a  test  of  the  utility  and  wisdom  of .  the 
religion  itself;  and  in  the  purity  or  impurity  of  the 
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stream  we  may  detect  the  qualities  of  the  foQDtaio 
from  which  it  flows. 

It  would  be  easy  to  select  from  the  Tolumes  of 
Greek  and  Roman  antiquity,  various  passages,  oo 
the  subject  of  devotion,  of  great  excelleiice  and 
beauty.  As  every  heart  was  open  to  the  divine  in- 
spection, every  aspiration,  it  was  said,  was  instantly 
detected  in  its  most  secret  motives*  The  gods 
listened  to  no  idle  or  hypocritical  prayer.  Thef 
grant  not  what  is  asked,  but  what  is  right.  It  is  wise 
to  solicit  their  favour  and  support,  but  the  presamfH 
tion  of  the  votary  is  not  to  prescribe  the  time,  or  the 
manner  of  the  intervention*.  Nor  arethegoda  to 
be  bribed  by  splendid  oblations.  When  die  Athe- 
nian sarcastically  complained  to  the  oracle  of. 
Ammon,  that  the  favour  of  gods  had  been  pur- 
chased by  the  contemptible  offerings  of  the  LaMde- 
monians,  the  Oracle  replied,  that  the  most  cot/jtf 
sacrifices  of  Athenian  ostentation  were  less  accept* 
able  than  the  cheap  and  simjde  oUationa  of  Spmrtvi 
piety  f.  And  when  the  Thessalonian,  in  the  pride 
of  his  miagnificence  and  pomp,  devoted  to  th^  g<ilds 
an  hundred  oxen  with  gilded  horns ;  and  the  hunUe 
sincerity  of  the  citizen  of  Hermione  tendered  his 
little  handful  of  flowers ;  it  was  declftred  by  Alt 
voice  of  the  presiding  deity,  that  the  splendid  heca- 
tomb of  vanity  was  less  grateful  to  heaven,  than  the 
blossoms  laid  upon  the  altar  by  upright  poverty  %* 

Even  the  external  observances  of  Grecian  piety 


*  See  the  concluding  lines  of  the  Tenth  Satyr  of  JuveoaL 
They  are  beautiful,  but  surpassed  by  the  Christian  paraphrase  of 
Johnson. 

t  P^to  in  Alcibiad. 

%  Porohyr.  de  Abstinent  lib.  i.  S  15. 
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iften  afforded  a  beautiful  and  interesting  spectacle, 
rhe  extensive  area  before  the  temple,  and  die.uoble 
mrlicoes  which  geqerally  surrounded  it,  were  crowded 
vy.B,  devout  and  zealous  multitudei  Thepriests,  or 
iriestessea,  in-  splendid  garbs,  appeared,  at  a  litde 
iiatance,  in  the  vestibule,  at  the  foot  of  the,  altar. 
kfiker  a  solemn  pause,  one  of  the«6ubordinate  minis- 
«n^  in  order  to  excite  the  attention  of  the  people, 
lemanded^  "-  Who .  are  they  who  compose  this  asr 
'^'sembly?"  and  a  universal  response  was  returned, 
'^  .Upright  and  pious  citizens."  The  officiating  priest 
tktn  slowly .  advanced,  and  in  a  distinct  and  awful 
wiccv  exhorted  the  congregatioii  '^  to  offer  up  their 
?  {MBayers,  and  to  supplicate  the  gods."  Prayerst, 
adapted  to  the  occasion,  were  next  recited,  by  the 
inelt;'  or  hymns^  in  which  the  divine  genius  of  the 
pwil  bad  celebrated  the  majesty  of  the  gods,  were 
flknted,  by  a  chorus  of  youths  and  virgins,  wit^ 
msh  0we0t  and  affecting  melody,  as  frequently  ex- 
citod.ihe  tears  and  kindled  the  admiration  and 
cafluiBiiuiin;  of  the  ,aviditory/^. 

rlTet  whatever  may  have  been  the  excellence  or 
qliUtjr  of  these  or  similar  observances,  the  super* 
itit^oii  of  the  Greek  and  Kontiui  faith  authorized  per- 
inatiaDS  more  generally,   which  misdirected  and 


*  Plato  de  Legib.  lib.  vii.  torn.  2.  p.  Boo.  In  the  Carmen 
Sieiihia  of  Horace,  the  chorus  of  youths  and  virgins  is  occasion- 
d|y  dtffmate,  and  occasionally  united.  The  poet  opens  his  sub- 
jBet  with  great  sublimity,  and  drives  from  the  precincts  of  the 
topple  the  vulgar  and  the  pro^e — 

Odi  pjofanum  vulgus  et  arcieo. 
Favete  linguis :  carmina  non  prius 
Audita  musarum  sacerdos 

Virginibus,  puerisque  canto. 

Hor.  lib.  iii.  Od.  i> 
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vitiated  the  worship  of  the  people.  Where  the  objedi 
of  devotion  were  multiplied  divinities/ not  merdf 
frail)  but  often  criminal  and  cruel,  the  worship  ibiglit 
have  been  zealous,  but  in  proportion  to  its  seal  miut 
have  been  its  mischief  or  its  absurdity.  We.  accord* 
ingly,  find,  that  the  ritual  of  Grecian  and  Romia 
piety  often  stimulated  the  populace  to  acts  of  wan- 
tonness or  of  frenzy,  and  that  it  contributed  less  to 
enlighten  and  elevate  the  prostrate  votary,  than  lb 
confirm  his  delusion  and  to  perpetuate  his  errors. 

As  far  as  the  religion,  indeed,  concerned  ^  mail 
of  society,  it  was  not  a  system  of  internal  piety,  bot 
of  external  observances.  The  sacrifice  was  indis^ 
pensable,  but  the  sin  might  be  retained  *.  If  die 
hecatomb  was  offered,  it  was  intended  as  a  brib$  to 
the  gods,  rather  than  as  an  acknowledgment  of  re: 
pentant  crime.  All  sound  and  salutary  doctiSnet 
gave  way*  to  the  formal  and  minute  observsnces  of  an 
imposing  superstition  f*  'I'he  priest  and  priertem. 
were  selected  for  the  dignity  of  their  deportment,  and 
the  majesty  and  beauty  of  their  form ;  and,  to  in* 
crease  the  credulous  veneration  of  the  people,'  they 
were  distinguished  by  the  emblems  of  their  appro- 
priate deities  Xj  &i^d  by  magnificent  gannentSy  in 
which  the  names  of  the  benefactors  of  the  temple  were 


•  Appendix  W.  *    .      . 

f  The  people  assembled  for  worship  were,  at  stated  periods,  to 
kiss  the  ground,  to  stand  up,  to  kneel,  to  prostrate  themselves  oa 
the  earth,  and  to  hold  forth  branches  which  were  to  be  occasioih' 
ally  applied  to  their  lips,  extended  towards  heaven,  raised* be*' 
fore  the  statues  of  the  gods,  and  waved  in  the  air  with  cere- 
monial exactness.  Pott.  Archseolog.  lib.  ii.  c.  5.  '  Apiwllon.  Vit 
lib.  iv.  c.  4«  Theophrast.  ch.  xvi.  Laert.  in  Diog.  lib.  vi.  §  37* 
Sophocl.  in  (£dip.  Tyrann. 

J  Appendix,  Note  X, 
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RTOYen  in  letters  of  gold.  But  the  stratagems  of 
priestly  craft  were  rarely  redeemed  l)y  the  just  so« 
lemnities  of  rational  devotion,  and  often  aided  by  ike 
indecencies  of  gross  and  prurient  representations; 
md  the  scandals  which  prevailed  in  the  public  wt>r« 
ihip,  and  were  sanctioned  by  the  holy  fraud  of  th^ 
ipimsters  of  the  altar,  have  been  recorded  and  con- 
demned by  the  more  gprave  and  rational  piety  of  the 
bistorian*. 

Even  the  most  interesting  ceremonies  of  this  re^ 
^on  were  degraded  by  the  intermixture  of  obser^ 
rancesi  which,  though  unintelligible  or  absurd,  was 
considered  as  essential  to  the  efficacy  of  the  worship. 
iL  cake  of  meal  and  salt  was  piously  placed  on  the 
head  of  the  victim,  the  hair  was  carefully  plucked 
GK>m  the  forehead,  the  thighs  were  burned  with 
idoveD  wood ;  and,  when  the  priedt  was  solicited  to' 
explain  the  nature  and  purpose  of  these  rites,  he  was 
tp  ccmceal  his  ignorance  under  an  authoritative  ap-^' 
peal  'to  the  wisdom  and  example  of  former  times  f .  - 
' '  The  worship  which  was  thus  absurd,  wals  often  to^ 
faii.^Bccompanied  by  the  most  sanguinary  and  savage 
oblations.  Human  victims,  to  be  slain  upon  the 
altars,  or  buried  alive,  or  committed  to  the  flames; 
were  frequently  required  by  the  wrath  of  the-  of-^^ 
fended  gods.  Three  beautiful  Persian  captives 
were  sacrificed  as  a  vow  for  victory,  to  Bacchus 
Omestes,  or  the  devourer;):.  A  Sybilline  verse  de-, 
nianded  the  oblation  of  a  Greek  man  and  a  Greek 
woman,  and  a  Gaulish  man  imd  a  Gaulish  woman^i 


•  Strabo,  lib.  viii.  p.  581.  lib.  xii.  p.  837, 
f  Athsn.  lib.  vii.  c.  13.  p.  127.. 

X  Plutarch.     In  l'<)ienu8t. 
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wd  the  requisition  wm  obeyed*.  At  the  begtnniog 
of  the  secoDd  Punic  war,  a  man  was  buried  alive  to 
conciliate  the  divine  &vour  t«  Andy  when  Borne  mu 
approached  by  the  triumphant  Crauls,  the  Romm 
most  distinguished  for  their  station  and  patriotia^ 
afisembled  in  the  foruib,  and,  being  devoted  bjf 
the  pontiff,  consecrated  themselves  to  the  infieBMl 
gods  J. 

The  ver  sacrum  was  another  sacrifice  of  devotkih 
designed  to  conciliate  the  protection  of  heaven*  The 
superstition  which  encouraged  and  sanctified  >tbii 
oblation,  displayed  its  zeal  with  numerical  precisiflft 
In  fulfilling  the  celebrated  vow  of  Fabiua,  the.moiM^ 
to  b^  expended  W9S  to  amount  to  the  svm  of  rjthm 
hundred  aud  tliirty-three  thousand  s^steroes^  tiirye 
hundred  and  thirty-three  denarii,  and  onerthiid  ef 
a  denarii.  Goats,  aheep,  swine,  cows,  sometimes  aD 
the  yoting  of  the  herds  and  flocks  of  a  province,  or 
of  a  nation,  for  a  whole  year,  were  to  be  offered  19 
with  unthinking  and  destructive  prodigality  H.  Even 
children  might  be  legitimately  included  in  the  obia- 
tion;  and,  though  their  blood  was  not  to  stain  the 
ajtar,  they  might  be  devpted  to  the  miseries,  of  a  bar«« 
barous  desecration^  and  driven  forth  from  their  coun- 
try tp  perish  in  distant  lands. 

*  Pluterch.  In  Marvel.  The  Cheronaean  aage  telk  V8<  tfry 
coolly,  that  human  McriAces  were  continued  down  to  his  time. 
The  historian  records  the  fact ;  the  moralist  forgets  to  condemn  it. 

f  livy  q^eaks  as  if  this  mode  of  sacrifice  were  frequently  re- 
sorted te.    Hist.  lib.  xxii.  c.  57. 

X  Majores  natu  amplisMmis  usi  hononbus,  in  forum  coierunt, 
ibique  devovente  pontifice,  Diis  et  manibus  consacre^erunt. 
Floras,  lib.  i.  c.  13. 

II  The  vow  of  Fabius  included  all  the  young  of  the  herds  and 
flocks  throughout  all  Italy,  produced  from  the  1st  of  March  to  the 
1st  of  Mav.    Plut.  In  Num^ 
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The  devotiou  v^hich  was  vitiated  by  these  idle  or 
irbvous  practices,  was  to  be  excited  or  reguUted 
r  .n  degrading  reverence  of  external  signs.  The 
ill  of  the  gods,  instead  of  beiog  deduced  from 
jeir  benevolence  and  justice^  .wai^  to  be  infeinred 
pm  imaginary  omens,  the  exta  of  animals,  the 
^bt  of  birds,  the  reveries  of  dreams,  the  manner  n 
hich  the  victim  approached  the  altar,  the  commou 
lenomena  of  nature^  a  word  incidentally  uttered, 
casual  tingling  of  the  ears,  or  a  convulsive  motion 
'  the  eye-lids^.  These,  and  many  other  appe^ir 
u:e3  or  sign^  equally  indifferent  f^  were  to  excite 
le  religious  apprehensions  of  the  people^  and  to  he 
allowed  by  acts  of  devotion,  and  by  rites  and  ex- 
iatiQns,  as  strange  and  irrational  as  the  presages 
hich  had  given  them  birth  were  idle  and  absurd. 
Tbs  a  serpent  discovered  in  a  house  ?  An  altar  wa4 
ibe  erected  on  the  spot,  and  consecrated  with 
eculiar  observances  and  prayers.  Was  a  kite  seen 
i>venng  in  the  air?  The  beholder  was  instantly  to 
rostrate  himself  with  devout  humility.  Was  the 
oagination  disturbed  by  |^ef  or  malady  ?  It  was 
le  comfortless  and  cruel  Empusa,  or  some  evil 
hantom  commissioned  by  the  waywardness  of 
[ecate,  that  inflicted  the  calamity,  and  was  to 
e  propitiated  only  by  appropriate  ceremonies  or 
ows:};. — Where  such  persuasions  were  entertained, 
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t  Sneezing,  thunder,  an  eclipse,  a  yawn.  These  indicattons  of 
irdivjne  will  were  so  nusieroas,  that  the^^toyd^ion-or-MpomCitiMi 
Fthe  people  was  perpetually  exercised.  Homer»  H.  lib.  i.  v»  4^. 
ophofll.  Electr.  V.  426.  Theophrast.  c.  xvi.  Theoorit.  IdylL  Hi. 
7.  TElian.  Var.  Hist.  lib.  iv.  c.  17. 

X  Terent.  In  Phorin.  act  iv.  so.  4.  Aristopb.  In  A  v.  501.  fn 
Inn.  395.    Theopbrast.  c.  xvi.    Tbe  effect  produced  by  omens 
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hbw  great  and  credulous  must  have  been  the  super- 
stition of  the  people !  Where  such  superstition  pre- 
vailed, how  extravagant  and  impure  must  have  beeii 
the  popular  devotion  I 

^  But  this  devotion  was  often  as  immoral  in  its  ten- 
d[ency,  as  it  was  absurd  in  its  superstition.  When 
the  people,  assembled  at  Corinth  from  evety  part  of 
Greece,  approached  the  shrine  of  their  beloved  god- 
dess, the  patroness  of  stupration,  vows  and  sacrifices 
were  pronounced  and  tendered  in  perfect  accordance 
with  the  impurity  adored.  Crowds  of  females  were 
associated  in  the  worship  of  the  deity,  who  were 
taught  to  consider  chastity  and  decorum  as  crimes. 
The  priestess  derived  her  revenue  from  the  source  of 
infamy  and  corruption;  and  the  profligacy  of  the' 
devotion  was  sufficiendy  redeemed  by  the  amplitade 
of  the  tribute. 

On  various  other  occasions,  licentiousness,  equally 
extravagant  and  disgusting,  was  to  degrade,  and  to 
be  authorized  by,  the  solemnities  of  worship.  Bands 
of  courtezans,  as  beautiful  as  they  were  profligate, 
were  to  seduce  the  votaries  of  a  Cybele  or  a  Flora, 
and  to  kindle  the  flames  of  wantonness  and  of  im- 
purity*.  Farces,  according  to  the  ritual  of  the  de- 
votion, were  to  be  exhibited  in  the  theatre,  and  pro- 
cessions in  the  circus,  of  the  grossest  character ;  and 
tihe  female  ministrants  heard  and  obeyed  with  alacrity 
the  order  of  the  multitude,  to  cast  aside  the  invidious 


and  presages  on  the  public  mind  would  be  thought  scarcely  cre^ 
dible*  **  You  must  desist,"  said  the  consul  Cornelius,  as  he  entered 
the  senate  house  with  a  pale  and  disturbed  countenance,  **  I  myself 
have  visited  the  boiler,  and  the  head  of  the  liver  is  consumed." 
Livy,  lib.  xii.  c.  15. 

•  ♦Gibbon,  Miscellan.  Works,  Vol.  v.  p.  452. 
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robe,  and  display  the  charms  more  openly,  which  a. 
slight  and  almost  transparent  drapery  had  but  ill. 
concealed.  This  revelry,  so  well  calculated  to  awaken., 
the  fervor  of  the  passions,  was  restrained  neither  by; 
the  voice  of  shame,  nor  the  authority  of  law.  .ll)e 
moralist  and  the  magistrate  sanctioned  by  their  per-, 
mission  the  orgies  which  they  might  have  secretly^ 
condemned^;  and  custom  and  religion  were  alike  tp, 
Intimate  the  infamies,  which  public  welfare  andy 
piivate  and  public  decency  should  have  contributed; 
to  proscribe. 

.  The  mind  of  the. people  was  thus  to  be  impressed^ 
by  devotion  itself,  with  images  of  obscenity.     But, , 
if  the  passions  of  men,  even  when  admonished  by  the . 
voice  of  genuine  religion,  be  too  apt  to  degenerate, 
i^to  impurity  and  crime;  what  was. to  be  expected, 
when  licentiousness  was  thus  authorized  to  kindle  her 
torch  at  the  altars  of  the  gods  ?  What  was.  to  follow,. 
when  the  worst  tendencies  of  human  nature  w^re^ 
cherished  and  indulged  under  the  express  authority, 
of  heaven?    And  what  must  have  been  the  creed,, 
which,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  bards,  the  ponti£b, . 
and  the  legislators  pf  the  most  civilized  regions  of  the : 
earth,  was  to  admit  and  sanction  practices,  calculated  ^ 
oidy  to  impair  or  subvert  all  the  essential  decencies, . 
and  all  the  moral  economy  of  life  t  ? 


*  When  Cato,  daridg  the  festival  of  Flora,  entered  the  theatre, 
&  momentary  respect  for  virtue  and  decorum  checked  the  libertinism 
of  the  populace;  but  as  soon  as  he  discovered^  tlie  effect  which  his ^ 
presence  had  produced,  he  prudently  retired,  and  his  complaisance 
was  acknowledged  by  the  plaudits  of  the  multitude. 

•f-'The  acute  and  sarcastic  Gibbon  has  glanced  at  the  probable 
influence  of  the  devotion  authorized' and  enjoined  under  the  mytho- 
logy of  Greece  and  Rohk^.  He  speaka^of  **  gay,  frolicksome,  and 
wanton  rites ;  of  naked  girls,  selected  for  their  beauty,  who  danced 
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The  worship  of  the  Greek  and  Romafi  was  not 
merely  mischievous  in  its  tendency  to  debauch  the 
m&nners  and  the  heart    It  is  further  chargeable  witk 
the  pernicious  absurdities  of  magicd  ihcantatioils. 
Under  the  ritual  by  which  it  was  regulated,  gods  and 
ghosts,  and  demons  and  demigods,  were  alike  in- 
voked.   The  shades  of  the  dead,  tempted  to  revisit 
the  earth  by  the  scent  of  blood,  and  by  the  charm  <tf 
evocation,  were  required  to  reveal  the  destiny  of  tk 
future,  and  the  will  of  heaven ;  and  evil  and  be* 
neficent  deities  were  brought  on  the  scene,*  by  die 
potency  of  magic,  to  accomplish  the  views  of  human 
passions.    Of  the  forms  observed  on  these  mysteridos 
occasions,  s<Hne  may  have  been  less  criminal  ttan 
others,  but  all  were  absurd.     When  the  more  bene^ 
volent  deities  were  to  be  invoked,  the  mode  of  addnesi 
became    comparatively    inoffensive   and    guiltless. 
But  evil  and  malignant  powers  were  to  be  subdued 
to  the  purposes  of  the  priest  or  the  magician,  by 
horrible  and  terrific  incantations.     The  deepest  and 
darkest  caverns  were  chosen  for  thet^elebration  of  the 
rites.     The  ceremony  commenced  at  the  faoor  of 
midnight     Black  victims  were  offered  up.     Even 
children  were,  sometimes,  to  perish  beneath  the  sa* 
crififcial  knife,  that  their  entrails  might  be  <K>nsuIted 
and  questioned  by  the  minister  of  the  ceremonies; 
and  the  whole  scene — the  officiating  priest,  armed 
with  the  instrument  of  sacrifice)   or  solemnly  pro- 
nouncing the  strain  of  evocation ;  the  dead  or  ex- 
piring bodies  with  which  he  was  surrounded ;  the 


and  caroused  in  the  processions ; "  and  of  ceremouiw  which  **  might 
«xtort  a  smile  of  contenjpt  frum  any  resuonoble  manJ'  X)ecL  and 
Fall  of  thcRom.  Emp.  cb.  xviii.  The  statement  Is  fveblf^  IIm 
censure  inadequate.  .  .      ^ 
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dood  which  deluged  the  floor  of  the  cave ;  the  gloom 
ihich  rendered  every  object  still  more  hideoas;  were 
B  admirable  unison  with  the  fearful  and  unholy  riterf 
b  be  performed,  and  well  calculated  to  impress  thcf 
Bind  ¥rith  amazement  and  terror  ^. 
.  In  these  evoeatioiis,  the  god,  or  the  demon,  was  to 
m  called  forth  by  A^  irresistible  ^lergy  of  certaio 
^rms.  Or  by  the  charm  of  herbs  coUeeted  for  Ae 
looaston^  and  applied  by  the  priest  with  mystoriou» 
olemnity ;  and  it  was  always  essential  to  the  ^cacy 
i£..tbe  rite,  to  observe,  with  cautious  accuracy,  the 
^pect  of  the  i^tars,  the  number,  the  Age,  aiKl  the 
inali^  of  the  victims,  and  the  moment  prescribed  for 
tiM  commencement  of  the  evocation.  It  was  difficult; 
h(yirever,  to  determine  what  divinities  were  to  be 
iddresaed,  what  offerings  to  be  presienfed,  and  whftt 
ptffooies  to  stimulate  and  gratify  the  celestial  or 
rnfiurnal  power.  A  complimenrt  in  the  slightest  de- 
glee  Cfidier  too  much  or  too  littlei  in  the  oblation, 
ifafS'to  be  equaUy  fatal  to-  the  magical  process ;  and^ 
V  the  breaking  of  a  string  destroys  the  harmony  of 
m  instalment,  the  least  omission  with  respect  to  any 
of  the  Godsj  who  were  the  objects  of  the  mystery, 
rasy  in  the  same  manner,  to  mar  the  efficacy  of  the 

vhole  incantation  t* 
This  pious  and  minute  accuracy  was  to  be  scru* 

ptAmdy   observed    on    almost  every  occasion   of 

(Srecian  and  Roman  sacrifice.     To  every  deity  some 

ippropriate  animal  was  consecrated  for  the  purpose 

•  Appendix,  Note  Z. 

•  f  JamblRhaty  in  bis  treatise  on  tbe  Mysteries,  has  minutely 

iHiilad  the  forms  of  these  magkal  incantations.    See  also  Bannier 

if  jtholog.  torn.  i.  pp.  397,  398.     Similar  practices  had  prevailed 

«ong  (he  IsraeHtesw.    9  Kings  xxiti*  11,  19.     Moses  forbade 
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of  oblatipn  ^.  Was  an  evil  power  to  be  appeasedf 
the  victim  was  to  be  black.  Was  a  beneficent  power 
to.be  conciliated  ?  the  victim  was  to  be  white.  Wsi 
the  deity  adored,  male,  female,  barren,  or  fraitful! 
die  victim  was  to  be  pregnant,  barren,  female  or 
male.  The  strictness  of  these  pious  regulations  ad- 
mitted of  no  deviation.  The  efficacy  of  the  devotion' 
depended  on  the  form ;  and  the  motive  of  the  wor- 
shipper was  incomparably  less  important  than  the 
mode  of  the  worship. 

Thus,  in  whatever  light  we  contemplate  the  system 
of  worship  adopted  by  Greece  and  Italy,  we  discover' 
errors  and  absurdities  not  less  gross  in  the  principle, 
than  ludicrous  or  pernicious  in  the  practice.  Such 
a  system,  in  some  of  its  parts,  the  rare  wisdom  of  tlie 
philosophic  legislator  might  have  secretly  con- 
demned, though  unable  to  correct  it  f ;  but  tlie 
people  believed  and  observed;  and  the  magis* 
tracy  and  the  laws  justified  a  creed  and  a  ritual^ 
formed  to  exercise  the  mind  in  a  ceaseless  round  d 
frivolous  or  unmeaning  ceremonies,  or  in  the  ob8e^ 
vance  of  rites,  of  which  some  could  only  tend  to 
inflame   the  ardor  of  the   most  licentious  of  the 

*  To  the  gloomy  Hecate  was  sacrificed  a  dog.  The  tmiliof 
Venus  demanded  a  pigeon  or  a  dove.  Mars  was  pleased  to  accept 
the  furions  and  warlike  hull.  Ceres  delighted  in  the  blood  of-the- 
sow.  llie  browsing  goat- was  consistently  required  by  the  pro- 
tecting deity  of  the  vine ;  and  the  ruler  of  the  floods  cra^rad  and 
obtained  the  best  produce  of  the  toils  of  the  fisherman. 

f  One  of  the  most  barbarous  of  the  sacrifices  of  the  Greeks  wai 
that  which  was  offered  to  Diana  at  Sparta ;  and  which,  though 
Lycorgus  forbade  it,  continued  to  prevail.  Plutarch/  in  Ljcntf, 
acknowledges  that  he  saw  several  boys  whipped  to  death  at  the  foot 
of  the  altar. 

In  the  same  manner  young  girls  were  often  scourged  on  the  altar 
of  Bacchus  till  they  died.    See  Potter.  Antiq.  vol.  i.  lib.  ii.  p.  258. 
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passions,  and  others  to  corrupt,  to  harden,  and  to' 
brutify  the  heart. 
.  Every  thing,  indeed,  was  here  calculated  for  the 
niperstitious  bigot,  or  the  wanton  voluptuary.  On 
loine  occasions,  the  human  oblation,  to  which  the 
dramatist  and  the  historian  adverted  without  com- 
ment and  without  censure  *,  was  to  soothe  the  souls 
of  the  dead,  to  appease  the  indignation  of  angry 
gods,  or  to  strike  the  multitude  with  religious  awe. 
At  other  times,  the  festival  was  gay,  prodigal,  wanton, 
GUid  sumptuous ;  the  officiating  priest  appeared  in 
ill  the  dignity  of  his  office,  and  clothed  in  peculiar 
Bod  splendid  garments ;  the  marble  temples,  deco- 
rated with  porticoes  and  altars,  were  thrown  open  to 
He  multitude ;  the  cosfly  sacrifices  were  accompanied 
by  the  most  pompous  and  imposing  ceremonies ;  the 
genius  of  the  painter,  the  statuary,  and  the  poet,  was 
sxercised  to  animate  the  fervour  of  the  worshipper ; 
iiid  meretricious  dance,  and  naked  beauty,  and  in- 
ipiring  music,'  and  all  the  various  gaiety  of  wild  and 
bolicksome  procession,  were  introduced  to  kindle 
die  zeal  of  the  votary,  or  foment  the  passions  of  the 
nanJ  Of  these  pious  prodigalities,  these  proud  and 
expensive  rites,  and  tibese  indecent  and  disgusting 
exhibitions,  the  effect  corresponded  with  the  design. 
A  politic  superstition  was  established  in  the  bosom 
of  the  people;  and  religion,  by  occupying  the  popular 
levity  and  licence,  and  by  alternately  exciting  the 
bnaticismj  or  awakening  the  illicit  passions, .  of  its 
rotaries,  became  subservient  to  the  rule  and  govem- 
nent  of  the  state.  But  that  which  thus  deluded, 
vas,  at  the  same  time,  to  corrupt  the  virtue  of  the 
BMiltitude.'     There  was  no  sentiment  cherished  or 


•▼■ 


*  Appendix,  Note  A.  A. 
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known  of  a  just  and  sublime  devotioiL  Forma  saper- 
seded  principles.  The  most  erroneous  perauasHNtt 
of  Providence  and  of  God  isMed  into  a  CDfn»pon- 
dent  worship ;  and  that  worship,  at  best,  wai  but  a 
solemn  or  mischievous  mockerj^  insultii]^  to  the 
nature  and  attributes  of  the  Supreme  Beings  and  in* 
jurious,  in  its  effects,  to  the  moral  and  ii 
capacity  of  man. 


SECT.  II. 

The  vxfrship  tf  the  Hirntu — LUtle  sjnritualU^ — Tfuntmembtefirmt-' 
Rkk  oNathns  to  procwre  the  faxour  of  the  godt^^fftimiii  mn- 
fiets-^The  wife  and  child  tendered  to  9ofien  the  Mkor^  tf 
heaven-^ Penances  and  absttactiom — Deecnptiom  of  the  trm  it- 
votee — Voluptuous  service  of  the  temples — Holy  libertimsm-- 
Dancing  girls — The  scandal  of  the  vxfrship — The  degradation  (jf 
the  xcorshipper, 

WE  have  contemplated  the  perversion  of  tbt 
taste,  the  reason,  and  the  piety  of  the  Crreek,  in 
the  extravagant  ritual  of  his  religious  observanceiy 
and  we  have  seen  those  faculties  which,  on  so  maajr 
other  subjects,  appear  to  have  been  capaUe  of  die 
noblest  efforts  and  the  most  exalted  attainments, 
sinking  into  feebleness  and  degeneracy  when  ewtt*^ 
cised  in  the  detail  or  in  the  observance  of  the  indis- 
pensable duties  of  man  to  God. 

The  Bramin,  in  this  view,  does  not  surpass  the 
Greek.  He  boldly  asserts  the  infallible  evidences  of 
the  inspiration  of  his  creed  ;  and  he  fearlessly  re£m( 
to  a  period,  and  its  attendant  circumstances,  when 
the  pure  and  perfect  Vedas  issued  from  the  lips  of 
the  celestial  Brama.  On  the  justice  of  these  lofty 
pretensions  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  decide.  Some- 
views  have  been  already  opened  which  have  enabled 
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US  to  diMOver  but  the  weaknesses  of  man,  wliere  the 
Hinda  recognises  but  the  wisdom  of  God  ;  and  we 
now  hasten  to  a  discussion  which  may  afford  addi* 
tional  evidences  of  the  low  and  earthly  parentage  of 
a  religion  so  proudly  and  confidently  deduced  from 
the  authority  of  heaven. 

Occasionally,  I  am  not  disposed  to  deny,  the 
worship  in  which  the  Indian  is  instructed  by  his 
sacred  books;  may  be  of  a  sublime  and  spiritual 
character.  But  his  devotions,  divided  among  so 
many  discordant  deities,  must  be  proportionally 
diversified,  and  proportionally  contradictoryi*  in  its 
foirms  of  petition,  of  ceremony,  or  of  invocation. 
There  is  not  a  point  of  the  heavens  to  which  h^ 
mast  not  turn  at  intervals,  with  some  prescribed 
attitude,  or  some  essential  observance.  His  gods 
are  to  be  piously  dipped  in  the  consecrated  stream, 
ttiointed  wi^  rich  and  odoriferous  oils,  decorated 
with  the  Iwtreof  splendid  jewels,  clothed  in  graceful 
or  magnificent  garments,  presented  with  pure  and 
costly  lamps,  and  honoured  with  showers  of  aromatic 
Uoasoms.  The  ministers  of  these  deities  are  to  at^ 
tmd  with  chouries  of  white  hair  or  peacocks* feathers, 
tad,  fJBMBnin^  them  gently,  to  repel  the  insects  which 
night  otherwise  violate  the  purity  of  their  forms. 
The  worship  is  to  be  animated  by  the  production  of 
tfie  emblematic  Lii^gam,  bathed  in  milk,  the  drop» 
of  which,  caught  and  preserved  with  care,  are 
to  be  lUlministered  to  the  dying,  in  order  to  sedure 
them,  hereafter,  the  delights  of  paradise.  Finally, 
the  vt>tary,  having  preferred  his  vo^,  and  performed 
with  due  accuracy  the  rites  prescribed,  is  to  receive 
from  the  hand  of  his  priest  a  redeeming  portion 
of  the  garland  witi^  which  his  favourite  deity  is 
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adorned,  and  to  present  the  offering  in  retam,  which 
is  to  enrich  the  treasury  of  the  priesthood,  and  to 
purchase  the  aid  of  celestial  interposition*. 

The  augmentation  of  the  revenues  of  the  Pagoda 
has  been  always,  indeed,  the  chief  object  of  the  ritual 
of  Hindu  worship.  The  priest,  possessing  the  unre- 
stricted power  to  absolve  or  to  curse,  easily  dis- 
covered, and  freely  employed,  the  means  of  unlocking 
the  coffers  of  the  votary.  No  less  than  sixteen  kinds 
of  oblations  were  proposed  to  the  choice  of  the 
dev<>ut  worshipper ;  and  horses,  and  vine  trees,  and 
elephants,  and  chariots,  of  gold,  were  among  the 
number  of  the  gifts  required  by  the  craving  but  holy 
avarice  of  the  godsf*  At  the  will  of  die  priest, 
offerings  of  this  nature  might  be  substituted  for  the 
purifications  of  penance ;  and  the  terror  of  the  last, 
was  often  employed  to  extort  the  first. 

To  the  forms  of  Hindu  devotion,  are  added  the 
injunctions  of  human  sacrifice.  Fanaticism,  and 
the  hope  of  propitiating  the  gods,  not  unfrequently 
supply  the  voluntary  victim.  It  is  not  merely  the 
aged  and  infirm,  who  aspire  to  the  honours  of  self- 
devotion.  The  young  and  healthy  of  both  sexes,* 
their  eyes  sparkling,  their  long  hair  dishev^ed  on 
their  shoulders,  their  necks  decorated  with  garlands 
of  flowers,  their  bosom  heaving  with  ungovernable 
zeal,  rush  wildly  and  impetuously  into  the  presence 
of  the  god  they  worship,  celebrate  his  praise  in  loud 
and  enthusiastic  strains,  and,  finally,  heated  by  their 
own  movements,  and  stimulated  by  the  applauding 
shouts  of  the  surrounding  multitude,  emulate  the 


*  Appendix,  Note  B.  B. 
t  Ayeen  Akberry,  vol.  iii.  29.    Tavernier,  lib.  i.  c.  9. 
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martyrdom  and  acquire  the  glories  of  the  yictims 
of  Juggernaut*. 

These  hideous  solemnities  sometimes  continue  for 
several  days.  The  appetite  of  the  voracious  d^ity 
is  to  be  satisfied  but  by  the  reiterated  repast  of 
human  blood.  The  popular  piety  would  consider 
a  paucity  of  victims  as  a  proof  of  national  corrupr 
tion,  and  a  presage  of  national  calamity.  The 
Bramins  of  the  highest  authority,  with  imposing  so- 
lemnity and  heads  uncovered,  attend  and  encourage 
the  sanguinary  worship;  and  the  saving  zeal  of 
ignorance  and  of  fanaticism,  seldom  fails  to  afford 
a  spectacle  so  edifying  and  so  delightful  to  the 

insane  devotion  of  the  multitude  t- 

But  the  sacrifice  is  not  always  thus  voluntary. 

The  sanguinary  power  requires  something  more  than 
the  spontaneous  oblation  of  the  holy  fanatic.  The 
dearest  charities  and  sensibilities  of  domestic  life 
are  often  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  monster  god ;  and 
not  only  has  the  wife  been  frequently  offered  up  by 
the  infatuated  husband,  but  the  child  has  been  torn 
from  the  bosom  of  its  reluctant  mother,  or  volun- 
tarily tendered  by  the  frantic  piety  of  its  parents, 
to  feed  and  satiate  celestial  voracity  X* 
*  From  sanguinary  observances  thus  monstrous  ancl 
86  vile,'  we  turn  to  consider  those  forms  of  devotional 
penance  and  abstraction  which  are  so  highly  esti- 
mated in  the  religion  of  the  Hindus. 

Man,  says  the  Veda,  is  to  ascend  through  various 
gradations  of  toil  and  suffering,  to  the  high  sphere 
of  perfect  fruition.  Among  the  votaries  of  India, 
accordingly,  penances  and  abstractions,  of  the  most 


*  Buchanan.  Christian  Researches,  p.  139,  &c. 
t  Appendix,  Note  C.  C.  t  Appendix,  Note  D.  D* 
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savage  ^nd  extrayagant  character,  have  been  enjoined 
and  multiplied.  In  the  recesses  of  the  woods,  under 
lefvery  banyan  tree,  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers^  in  the 
{mblic  high-ways,  the  Yogee  and  the  Faquir  are  to 
be  seen,  bending  and  expiring  under  the  infliction 
of  voluntary  torture.  The  hands  of  one  votary  are 
closed  till  the  nails  of  the  fingers  eat  into  die  flesh. 
An  inflexible  silence  is  maintained  by  another  for 
a  series  of  years.  Another  extends  his  arms  over 
his  head,  with  his  hands  clasped  together,  till  they 
become  withered,  rigid,  and  immoveable*.  But 
the  votary  is  abundantly  repaid  by  the  high  re- 
icompence  of  celestial  benediction.  Sometimes, 
it  is  supposed,  he  acquires  a  power,  by  his  auste* 
•rities,  over  the  elements  of  nature,  and  over  the 
gods  themselves  f-  Sometimes  a  radiant  glory  is 
said  to  encircle  his  forehead,  and  to  attest  die 
accomplishment  of  his  vow,  and  the  favour  of  heaven. 
To  his  countrymen,  he  is  the  object  of  reverence  and 
congratulation;  to  his  deities,  of  protection,  of 
benignity,  and  of  love. 

Some  of  these  fanatics,  with  a  devotion  which  is 
considered  as  yet  more  commendable,  exercise  their 
piety  in  abstract  meditation,  and  soar  above  all  ma- 
terial objects  and  all  worldly  considerations.  '*  The 
"  true  devotee,  it  is  said,  is  he  who  disciplines  hb 
"  'spirit  in  secrecy  and  solitude ;  who  is  subdued  in 
"  mind,  and  free  from  hope ;  who  planteth  his  feet 
"  firmly  on  the  spot  which  is  neither  too  high  nor 


*  Hectopader.  p.  243.  Buchanan.  Christ.  Res.  p.  131. 
Sketches  of  the  Hist.  &c.  of  the  Hindus.     Plin.  l^b.  ii.  c.  2. 

t  On  this  dogma  is  founded  the  Curse  of  Kehama,  by  Mr. 
Southey ;  a  poem,  with  ail  its  wildness,  worthy  of  the  distin- 
guishled  taate  and  genius  of  its  author. 
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*'  tOQ  low  f  vho,  like  a  lamp,  flaming  ia  a  place  that 
*^  ift  witli(Hit  wind,  and  that  moT^th  qpti  sitteth  on  th^ 
^'  sacre4  gf^ss  koos,  with  his  eyes  intently  fixed  pa 
^*  one  ol>jwt,  and  his  n^k,  hia  head,  ^d  his  body, 
**  ateiidy  wd  imqioveable-"  In  thi^  nimin^r  h^  per- 
foreia  Im  d^votiops  for  the  purifioatipn  of  his  spuL  Hq 
is  the  mqie  in  h^at  aqd  cold,  in  paii^  and  ple^ure,  ia 
fapAp^?  aiid  in  disgracej^  in  solitude  ^^  in  the  resprts 
of  men*  He  cpntemplates,  but  he  presumes  not  to  dis* 
ousa^  the  dogmas  of  his  religion,  and  he  learns,  after 
th0  ps^sipos  and  instincts  of  his  pature  have  been 
lapr^fied  a^d  subdued,  to  behold  the  Supreme  Spul 
isk  all  things,  and  fdl  things  in  the  Supreme  Soul  '^, 

Such  is  the  Saint  whom  the  Vedas  describe  as 
the  most  perfect  of  votariesi^and  the  most  favoured  by 
the  gods*  It  is  forgotten  that  man  is  not  ^  being 
deatined  for  a  solitary  purpose,  an  individual  who 
may  abstract  himself  without  a  crime  from  the  duties 
pf  life  and  the  service  of  mankind.  The  religion  of 
the  Hindu  prefers  the  devotee,  And,  while  it  erects 
the  altar  of  fanaticism  on  the  ruins  of  humanity,  or 
substitutes  for  the  generous  and  delightful  charities 
pf  life,  the  wild  extravagance  of  a  false  and  fantastic 
steal,  it  degrades  and  misleads  the  being,  whom  it 
should  have  taught  to  advance  by  ceaseless  progres* 
sion  in  moral,  social,  and  intellectual  excellence; 
and  converts  him  who  should  have  been  sent  forth 
to  fulfil  the  duties,  and  diffuse  the  blessings,  of  sym- 
p^y  and  benevolence,  into  a  prodigy  of  inert  or 
uuaoqi^  abstraction,  or  pf  a  barbarous,  unfVuitiuI, 
and  afflicting  penance* 

The  Hindu,^  however,  is  not  always  to  waste  his 
devption  in  these  mysterious  contemplations,  or  in 

«  Appta^ix,  Note  E.  E. 
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these  voluntary  sufferings.  His  worship  is  often, 
l¥ith  contradictory  changefiilness,  directed  to  gods 
of  a  gay  and  sportive  character ;  and  the  more  in- 
dulgent divinities  who  favour  his  pleasures,  are  to  be 
conciliated  by  rites  of  libertine  and  voluptuous  wan- 
tonness. The  votary  of  penance  is  to  be  contrasted 
with  the  disciple  of  indecent  revelry  and  profligate 
indulgence.  The  walls  of  the  pagoda  are  to  present 
to  his  eyes  the  images  of  obscenity ;  and  emblems, 
too  gross  to  be  explained,  are  to  kindle  his  passion^ 
in  the  recesses  of  the  temple  *.  The  rites  of  worship 
are  celebrated  with  correspondent  impurity;  &i 
altars  of  the  gods  become  the  theatre  of  human 
pleasures ;  and  the  shameful  representations  of  gra- 
phic pruriency  are  found  sufficiently  to  encourage  the 
disgusting  scandals  of  living  licentiousness.  '    ' 

The  wantonness  of  the  worshipper  is  not  enflamed 
solely  by  the  sanction  of  the  priest,  or  by  the  naked 
images  of  the  painter  or  of  the  sculptor.  A  train 
of  women,  whose  natural  beauties  are  heightened 
by  the  embellishments  of  art,  and  who  are  taught 
by  the  most  experienced  of  the  Bramins  to  iadd  the 
artifices  of  seduction  to  the  charms  of  symmetry  and 
of  youth,  are  carefully  provided  for  the  service  of 
the  temple,  and  the  honour  of  the  idol  f.     Dances^ 


♦  Gentil.  Voyage,  vol.  i.  pp.  244,  260.  Preface  to  Code  of 
Gentoo  Laws,  p.  57.  Roger  Parle  Ouverte.  p.  157.  Voyage  de 
Soniiarat.  vol.  i.  pp.  41,  175.  Sketches  of  the  Hist.  &c.  of  the 
Hindus,  p.  168.  Hamilton's  Travels,  vol.  i.  397.  Descriptioo 
of  the  great  Pagoda  at  Maduca.  Archxol.  vol.  x.  Ancienne  Relat 
p.  88.    Tavernier.  liv.  i.  c.  5. 

+  II  y  a  dans  les  Indes  des  femmes,  appelles  femmes  publiques; 
Torigine  de  cette  coutuiiie  est  telle  ;  lorsque  une  fenime  a  fait  un 
vceu  pour  avoir  des  enfans,  si  elle  met  au  monde  une  belle,  elie 
Tapporte  au  Bod,  6n.\    Ancienne  Relat.  p,  109. 
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hymns,  equally  dissolute,  conspire  with  the 
ties  of  these  instructors  in  the  science  of  ob- 
ty,  to  provoke  the  passions  to  excess ;  and  tbie 
Kjuent  profligacy,  which  at  once  corrupts  the 
iples  of  the  votary,  and  conciliates  the  favour 
:;orresponds  with  tilie  carnality  of  the  god,  pro- 
s  by  its  offerings  an  abundant  revenue  for  the 
lenance  of  priestly  luxury. 
le  holiest  of  the  priests  preside  over  and  en^- 
Btge  the  pious  sins'  of  these  wanton  mysteries. 
Piferous  oils  flow  from  the  limbs  of  the  deity 
I  adored,  and  wreaths  of  flowers  decorate  his 
.'  The  troops  of  dancing -girls,  married  to  the 
and  worthy  of  him,  exhibit  themselves  in  the 
•  of  the  temple,  diffusing  and  glowing  with 
tiousness,  and  displaying  the  symmetry  of  their 
ler  and  fascinating  forms  in  the  varied  attitudes 
ijborate  seduction. 

1^- Bacchanals,  exhibited  with  so  much  elegance 
Dtient  paintings  and  bas-reliefs,  afford  an  im- 
x^t  representation  of  these  accomplished  wantons; 
r  dress  admirably  comports  with  their  manners 
their  profession.  Sometimes,  like  the  Persian, 
appear  in  light  trowsers  of  fine  gauze,  and  some- 
s  they  assume  the  jama  of  wrought  muslin,  or 
3ld  and  silver  tissue,  so  flowing  and  transparent 
either  to  impede  the  vivacity  of  their  movements, 
to  conceal  the  beauties  over  which  they  are  cast 
ir  long  dark  hair  descends  on  their  shoulders  in 
riant  plaits ;  and  their  ankles  are  adorned  with 
idid  rings,  to  which  small  bells  of  silver  are 
sionally  attached,  in  order  to  mark  and  regulate, 
leir  tinkling  sounds,  the  movements  of  the  dance. 
3  decorated  and  thus  beautiful,  they  court  the 
[ration  and  kindle  the  passions  of  the  beholdmg 
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crowd,  by  tk^  melody  of  their  voice,  the  volupflioiu- 
ness  of  their  hymns,  and  the  meretricious  Bcandal  of 
their  air  and  attitudes.  The  scene  advances  in  licenci 
till  it  ends  in  excess.  The  female  ministrants  learn  to 
bum  with  the  same  fires  which  they  communicate; 
the  priest  sanctions  the  oi^ies  suited  to  such  a  theatif 
and  such  a  devotion ;  and  the  rites  and  festivities  of 
the  worship,  become  the  shame,  the  reproa^»  iui4 
the  d^radation  of  the  worishipper  *• 
.  A  devotion  such  as  these  pages  have  exhibitedi 
demands  no  comment.  Corrupt  in  principle  aad 
impure  in  practice,  it  pervades  and  vitiates  tbi 
great  mass  of  society.  In  the  most  gentle  peoj^  of 
the  earth,  it  occasionally  kindles,  by  its  observancoi^ 
the  most  ferocious  passions,  and  the  most  licentiow 
desires.  It  converts  the  temple  of  devotion  into 
a  scene  of  wantonness  or  of  blood;  and  the  prayei^ 
the  sacrifices,  and  the  oblations  which  it  require^ 
are  such  only  as  could  be  tolerated  by  the  most 
abject  and  slavish  superstition,  or  be  tendered  to 
the  most  malignant  and  dissolute  of  gods. 


SECT.  III. 


incidental  purity  and  $piritwility  of  the  worship  taugkt  or  rtfinrei 
by  the  Koran — The  partiality  of  God  to  the  MusMman^Cant^ 
qucnt  fanaticism  and  presumption-^  The  tnost  acceptable  tlfcH^gt 
the  blood  of  the  infidel — Processions,  fasts,  pilgrimages,  and  pari' 
fications,  necessary  to  appease  God,  and  qualify  the  toorshipper  fit 
paradise^  The  worship,  in  its  general  character,  ii^urious  to  tk 
moral  and  social  temper  of  man » 

THE  superstructure  of  the  Koran  is  a  mighty  tnass 
of  truth  and  falsehood.  Though  the  edifice  bears 
the  marks  of  no   common  hand,  the  skill  of  the 

♦  Appendix.  Note  F.  F. 
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architect  was  frequently  governed,  as  we  have 
seen,  l^  p^tcy  and  passion;  and  the. grandeur  and 
dtt  besMtjr  which  sofiietimes  demand  and  deserve 
apiritanae,  are  contrasted  by  meannesses  and  incon- 
ttstenGiets,  which  alike  attest  incongruity  in  the  design 
w  inability  in  the  execution. 

On  the  subject  of  worship  the  prophet  has  be- 
trayed Bimilar  inconsistency.     The  noble  ideas  of 
God  and  Providence  which  he  so  often,  and  with 
soch  mi^ificehce  of  language^  communicates  to 
his  followers^  might  have  been  sufficient  to  suggest 
the  necessity  of  a  pure  and  spiritual  devotion.     But 
diose  ideas  were  intermingled  with  others  of  a  very 
diffisrent  character ;  and  a  contradictory  creed  must 
issue  into  contrary  effects.     When  the  disciple  of 
the  Koran  falls  down  before  ^'  the  High  and  the 
Mighty^  One  who  created  and  who  governs  the  uni- 
vefse,"  he  may  pour  forth  the  aspirations  which  are 
due  to  the  father  and  sovereign  of  nature.     But  what 
must  be  his  prayer  when  he  addresses  a  Deity  who 
has  consecrated,  by  his  word,  the  sword  of  extermi- 
nation, and  sent  forth  his  prophet,  and  his  prophefs 
armies,  to  deluge  the  world  with  the  blood  of  the  in- 
fidel !  A  Being  merciftil  to  the  few,  and  cruel  to  the 
many,  will  be  contemplated  and  worshipped  with 
conflicting  impressions ;  and  the  God  who,  while 
he  opens  his  paradise  to  the  sect  of  the  faithful,  avows 
his  delight  in  the  overthrow  and  persecution  of  the 
rest  of  mankind,  will  be  honoured  or  insulted  by  the 
mingled  adoration  of  grateful  reverence  and  fanatic 
fury. 

The  best  offering,  according  to  the  Koran,  which 
can  be  tendered  to  the  Almighty,  is  the  blood  of  the 

(enemies  of  "  the  last  and  most  holy  of  the  prophets;" 
and  the  best  prayers  which  ascend  to  the  Deity  are 
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the  supplications  of  the  faithful  for  the  overthrow  of 
the  unbelievers.  "  God  is  merciful  and  just  ;**  but 
his  justice  and  mercy  are  the  holy  and  exclusive 
iieritage  of  the  elected  Islem.  ^^  God  is  the  parent 
^^  of  mankind ;"  but  the  professor  of  the  Koran  is 
the  child  of  his  love,  and  the  champion  of  his  creed, 
who  is  to  pursue  the  disciples  of  every  other  religion 
with  interminable  war*.  Under  the  influence  of 
these  persuasions  the  Mussulman  approaches  the 
temple  of  the  Divinity.  His  belief  governs  his 
prayers.  He  brings  to  the  altar  a  spirit  narrowed  in 
its  benevolence  to  a  sect,  extending  in  its  ferocity  to 
the  world ;  and,  blending  the  haughty  conscious- 
ness of  the  exclusive  favour  of  heaven,  with  the  holy 
detestation  of  the  rejected  and  excommunicated  ini- 
fidel,  he  pours  his  aspirations  in  the  exclusive  vanity 
of  his  heart  "  Thou  art  praised  by  the  earth,  and 
^^  all  that  therein  is,  neither  is  there  any  thing 
"  which  doth  not  celebrate  thy  praise ;  tiiou  shalt 
**  make  the  unbeliever  to  tremble,  and  shalt  leave 
^^  him  no  refuge,  and  shall  take  him  from  a  near 
placet ;  ^^^  ^  devil  shall  be  chained  unto  him, 
and  be  his  inseparable  companion  ;  and  verily  an 
"  evil  mercy  shall  be  unto  him.  But  be  mercifiil 
^f  unto  me,  O  Lord,  for  I  am  turned  unto  thee, 
*f  I  am  a  Moslem  J." 

The  worship  of  the  followers  of  the  Prophet  was 
not  merely  the  homage  of  fanaticism.     It  was  vitiated 

« 

•  The  language  uttered  in  almost  every  page  of  the  Koran. 

t  That  is,  say  the  expositors,  <*  from  the  outside  of  the  earth  \o 
the  inside  thereof;  or  from  God's  tribunal  to  hell  fire ;  or  from  the 
plain  of  Beda  to  the  well  in  which  the  dead  bodies  were  thrown;" 
Kor.  ch.  xxxiv.  vol.  ii.  p.  294 ;  and  Note  in  loco.  , 

X  Kor.  ch.  xviL  p«  101.  ch«  xlvi.  v.  iu  pp.  303,  303. 
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and  encumbered  by  the  absurdity  of  idle  and  con- 
temptible   formSi  adopted  in  compliance  with  the 
prejudices  and  passions  of  local  superstition.    The 
artfiil  adventurer  who  framed  the  Koran  was  neces-' 
aarily  to  consult  the  temper  of  his  idolatrous  country- 
men.    The  Arab  would  have  disdained  the  proffered 
glories  of  paradise,  if  he  had  been  required  to  pur-^ 
diase  them  at  the  expense  of  the  rites  and  customs 
derived  from  the  religion  of  his  fathers.    The  ob- 
servances and  ceremonies,  accordingly,  which  pre- 
scription had  sanctified  in  his  opinion,  and  of  which 
hit  rode  devotion  was  principally  composed,  were 
to  be  skilfully  admitted  into  the  worship  required  by 
the  Koran ;  and  in  every  Sura  communicated  by  the 
angelic  (jabriel,  we  discover  the  most  decided  marks 
of  this   politick  accommodation  *.     The   frivolous 
observances  with  which  the  imaginary  deities  of  the 
Arabian  tribes  had  been  customarily  adored,  were 
eif;rafied  on  the  worship  of  the  true,  eternal,  and 
self-existing  God.     The  minute  ritual  of  fasts,  pro- 
cessions, purifications,  and  pilgrimages,  was  required 
to  be  punctiliously  observed  by  the  orthodox  votary. 
A  fidlure  in  the  mode,  impaired  the  efiicacy  of  the 
prayer;  and  internal  reverence  of  the  Deity  was 
scarcely  considered  as  more  precious  in  the  sight  of 
Ood  than  external  observances,  or  better  adapted  to 
qualify  the  worshipper  for  a  participation  of  the  high 
privileges  and  exquisite  enjoyments  of  the  paradise 
of  the  blessed. 


*  In  admitting  so  many  relics  of  idolatrous  superstition  into  bis 
qntem,  Mahomet  paid  an  artful  preference  to  the  prejudices  and 
obtenrances  of  his  countrymen,  which  they  would  probably  have 
refitted  to  renounce,  and  which  his  policy  and  interest  did  not  per- 
mit him  to  resist  Sale,  Prel.  Disc,  sect  iv.  pp.  163,  183.  Did 
the  learned  translator  of  the  Koran  intend,  by  this  remark,  to  vin^ 
dicate  the  impostor? 
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The  rules  prescribed  for  this  formal  devotion  are 
laid  down  with  the  most  cautious  and  punctilious 
liccuraey,  and  the  strictness  of  the  detail  proves  how 
much  importance  was  attached  by  Mahomet  to  the 
external  sign.  Was  there  to  be  a  devotional  pro- 
cession ?  The  votary  was  to  pace  round  the  caaba, 
in  a  certain  step,  with  certain  pauses,  and  in  a  certain 
number  of  times.  Was  the  prayer  to  be  recited  ? 
The  worshipper  was  tjo  turn  his  face  towards  Mecca* 
to  bend  his  knees  with  prescribed  exactness,  to  mo- 
dulate his  voice  to  a  particular  key  t?  and  to  repeat 
his  supplications  with  formal  regularity.  These  de- 
votions were  to  be  multiplied  with  holy  accuracy, 
and  to  be  offered  vrith  more  certain  acceptance,  at 
allotted  periods,  and,  if  tendered  at  night,  they  were 
to  be  counted  as  worics  of  supererogation;  or,  if 
preferred  at  the  break  of  dayj  to  be  witnessed  and 
recorded  by  the  fidelity  of  inspecting  angels:}:. 
The  believer  was  often  to  prepare  himself  for  officesr 
of  this  kind,  by  a  series  of  exact  and  minute  ablutions, 
and  to  lave  his  head,  his  face,  his  hands,  his  elbows, 

A 
ft 

*  This  injunction  is  of  such  importance  that  ''  the  direction  of 
Mecca  in  carefully  pointed  out  in  every  mosque,  hy  a  niche  which 
IS  called  Al  Mehr&b,  and  without  the  mosque,  by  the  situation  of 
the  doors  opening  into  the  galleries  and  the  ste<4)les.  There  are 
express  tables  of  calculation  in  places  where  there  are  no  other 
rules  to  guide  the  believer  in  this  essential  point."  Hyde,  de 
Relig.  Vet.  Pers.  pp.  8,  9,  id6,&c. 

t  "  Pronounce  thy  prayers  aloud,  neither  pronounce  theni  in 
too  low  a  voice,  but  follow  the  middle  way."^    Kor.  cti.  xviti: 

X  **  R«gQlarly  prefer  thy  prayent  at  the  decline  of  the  sun,  at  the 
first  dai^ness  of  Ae  night,  and  at  4>reak  of  day,  for  the  prayer  at 
day-brettk  is  horn  witness,  to  by  angets ;  and  walch,  in  some  part 
of  the  iiight  in  the  same  ekercise,  ^  a  work  Of  stiperefogation." 
Kw.  ch,  xvii.  vol,  ii.  pp.  io6,  107;  ch.  xx.  vol.  ii.  p.  151 ; 
ch.  XXX.  p.  256. 
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is  ankles,  his  feet,  and,  sometimes,  if  conscious  of 
ottution,  his  whole  body  *,  before  he  presumed  to 
iproach  the  altar,  and  pour  forth  his  aspirations. 
iowever  pure  might  be  the  temper  and  the  effusions 
>f  the  heart,  they  did  not,  in  any  wise,  supersede  the 
necessity  of  observances  like  these ;  and  piety  itself 
iras  scarcely  to  bring  down  the  favour  of  heaven, 
if  it  were  not  aided  in  its  supplications  by  the  auxi- 
Htty  merits  of  ritaal  forms,  framed  by  the  fraud 
Hid  policy  of  imposture,  to  accommodate  the  pre- 
jadiee&  and  conciliate  the  zeal  of  popular  supqr- 
ilition. 

The  oonclusion  to  be  inferred  from  the  whole  of 

Sus  discussion,  is   very  obvious.    An  efficacy  and 

ipqportance  are  attributed  by  the  Koran  to  the  mode 

if  worship,  which  should  be  ascribed  ovly  to  the 

Dotive;  the  worshipper,  who  is  instructed,  at  one 

Boment,  to  contemplate  in  the  object  of  his  reverence 

Ae  mingled  qualities  of  mercy  to  the  faithful    and 

rfcmelty  to  the  infidel,  is  to  be  attached,  at  another, 

by  the  fiindamental  injunctions  of  his   religion,  to 

JHstinctions  and  modes  with  which  truth  and  reason 

have  little  concern :  and  the  intercourse  of  man  with 

lbs  Creator,  which  ought  to  be  an  intercourse  only 

tf  regenerated  affections  and  a  pure  heart,  is   to  be 

ofeebled  and  modified  by  a  ceremonial  formality, 

in  its  observance  burdensome  and  superstitious,  and 

in  its  effects  useless  or  injurious  to  the  moral  and 

idigioiis  capacity  of  human  nature. 


•  Kor.  ch.  iv.  p.  138.  Sale's  Prel.  Dissert.  §  4.  pp.  13B,  9>  149- 
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The  whole  iluti/  of  man  included  in  that  which  he  owes  to  God^  ami 

'  his  fellow  creature — The  duty  to  God  beautifvlfy  enforced  fcjf 

-  Crospd — The  foundation  of  worship  laid  in  the  heart  of  then 

shipper — For  oblations^  and  sacrificeSy  and  ceremonUi^  andfos 

to  be  substituted  the  love  of  God^  and  the  devotion  xohich  it  iuf 

— The  motives  on  which  the  love  of  God  is  fowuied^^Obfeet^ 

answered — Sorrow  and  suffering  especially  invited  to  the  idta 

The  duty  a  privilege,  the  privilege  U  blessing — Admirable  A 

turns  for  prayer— JU  acts  of  devotion  to  be  preceded  by  thech 

.  ties  offorgivenessy  and  accompanied  by  brotherly  lave — The  bksi 

for  which  xve  are  permitted  to  supplicate  God — The  piety  if 

■    Christian  inseparably  connected  with  his  moral  duties — Tifs  ( 

'  cienciesy  in  this  respect,  of  all  other  religions^  abundantfyMUff 

.  i^  the  wisdom  of  the  Gospel.  ,    ^  < 

•  •       ■ 

THE  whole  duty  of  man  is  that  which  he  owci 
God,  to  his  fellow  creature,  and  to  himself;  and 
instruct  him  in  the  nature  of  these  several  oblij 
lions,  has  been  the  real  or  pretended  object  of 
religions. 

With  what  wisdom  the  duty  due  to  God  ] 
been  inculcated  or  explained  by  the  Greek,  • 
Roman,  the  Hindu,  and  the  Mahometan  religio 
has  been  already  stated ;  and  we  are  now  to  en 
upon  another  investigation,  and  to  inquire  whe^ 
we  may  find  in  the  Gospel  those  doctrines  of  p! 
and  spiritual  devotion,  which  we  have  been  able 
discover  in  no  other  creed. 

The  highest  inducements  of  mere  utility  a 
wisdom,  are  not  always  sufficiently  forcible  to  gov< 
the  dispositions  of  men.  The  truths  by  which  rea£ 
might  be  convinced,  will  often  be  counteracted 
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(iiasiohs  of  prejudice  and  of  passion ;  and  the 
which,  in  the  calm  hour  of  recollection  and 
may  be  acknowledged  as  incontrovertible, 
;,  amid  the  troubles  and  discords  of  worldly 
5,  lose  its  efficacy  and  its  power.  The  will, 
e,  as  far  as  possible,  should  be  prepared  for 
iption  of  truth,  and  reason  sustained  by  the 
Eition  of  the  heart.  The  Gospel  of  Christ 
:ordingly,  enforced  the  first  and  greatest  of 
3y  an  appeal,  not  merely  to  the  understand- 
to  the  ajOfections  of  men.  At  a  period  when 
ition  of  the  earth,  save  that  of  the  Jews,  was 
d  by  the  glooms  of  a  pernicious  superstition, 
amand  was  uttered  which  was  to  lay  the 
ions  of  worship  in  the  bosom  of  the  wor- 
and,  for  the  terror,  the  selfishness,  or  the 
cy,  which  had  so  unhappily  characterized 
ieeply  polluted  the  piety  of  men,  to  substi- 
t  pure  and  perfect  love  which  was  to  devote 
)le  soul  to  the  service  of  God.  No  longer 
be  requir^  the  oblations  due  to  a  hard  and 
us  master,  or  to  a  cruel  and  sanguinary 
and  no  longer  was  celestial  favour  to  be 
ted  by  abject  prayer,  by  useless  ceremonies, 
wanton  processions.  All  those  generous 
lents  and  motives  were,  on  the  contrary,  sup- 
y  which  devotion  is  at  once  ennobled  and 
;  and,  if  the  afiectionate  and  grateful  reve- 
afl  required,  the  gratitude  and  the  affection 
ccited  by  the  most  interesting  and  most 
5  views  of  the  goodness,  the  mercy,  and  the 
Y  of  the  Almighty. 

m  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy 

with  all  thy  soul,  and  wiA  all  thy  strength." 

8  the  first  and  gres^t  commandment." — The 
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lofty  precept  which  is  here  taught,  is  not  merely 
a  cold  and  authoritative  injunction,  but  a  doctrine 
enforced  by  appropriate  motives.     The  Creator,  tho 
Sovereign,  the  Friend,  the  Father,  the  Redeemer,  the 
Guide,  the  Sanctifier  of  man;  in  his  nature  perfect ; 
in  his  operations  benevolent  and  wise ;  in  his  designs 
preparing  for  his  people  the  white  robes  and  sceptres 
of  the  just,  and  all  the  unspeakable  and  immortal 
blessings  of  heaven ;  such  is  the  great  but  gracious 
Being  to  whom  men  are  invited  to  turn  in  confidence 
and  love.  In  this  view  there  is  every  thing  to  awM^en 
the  highest  and  the  best  affections  of  our  nature,  and 
to  purify  them  also.    The  majesty  and  the  solemnity 
of  the  representation  might  justly  excite  humility  and 
awe,   but  the  paternal   and  boundless  beneficence 
which  it  unfolds,  and  the  unmerited  and .  unlimited 
mercies  which  it  includes,  elevate  the  humility  and 
awe  into  glowing  and  affectionate  veneration.  A  noble 
persuasion  of  the  relationship  of  God  to  man,  and  of 
man  to  God,  is  impressed  upon  the  heart.  We  become 
connected  in   our  hopes   with  the  best  and  moat 
glorious  of  all  objects.     Our  nature  is  elevated  by 
the  conceptions  which  we  thus  acquire,  and  by  the 
emotions  which  are  thus  created  and  exercised ;  and, 
while  virtue  itself  is  dignified  and  sustained,  piety  is 
kindled  into  affection,  by  doctrines  so  lovely  and 
inspiring  in  the  objects  which  they  present,  and  so 
forcible  and  animating  in  the  motives  which  they 
supply. 

It  has  been  pretended,  that  a  Being,  like  God,  infi- 
nite, invisible,  and  unknown,  cannot  reasonably  be 
he  object  of  sentiments  of  this  nature.  "  He  dwells 
"  in  the  secret  place  of  the  thunder.  His  paths  -are 
"  in  the  great  waters.  He  erects  his  pavilion,  in 
"  clouds  and  darkness.     We  go  forward,  but  he  is 


**  :9at  ibere,  and  backirard,  but  we  canitot  conceive 
^'  him.  The  moyqtaui9  drop  and  meltjtt  his  pre$encQ^ 
^*  and  die  waters  of  the  great  d^p  are.  troubled/' 
Before,  a  power  thu3  mysterious,  iudefiDite,  and 
aibliinei  the  race  of  man,  it  is  isaid,  may  well  stand 
aaiazed  and  appalled.  Instead  of  the  offering  of 
deaire  and  love,  the  oblation  laid  upon  his  altar  will 
betather  that  which  is  tendered  by  duty  with  a  timid 
and  trend>ling  band ;  and  tbe  fervent  sentiments  <jf 
devout  affection,  if  they  exist  for  a  moment,  will  be 
qpeedUy  lost  in  the  more  appropriate  and  solenw 
einotioiis  of  alarm. and  awe. 

We  do  nod;  deny  that  the  contemplation  of  th^ 
Almighty,  in  .the  inefl^le  majesty  and  power  of  hip 
nature,  may  and  must  excite  very  awful  considerat 
tions  in  the  miiid.  of  man,  and  impress  solemnity  upon 
the  ivorship  which  he  requires.  But  is  this  ^l.w^ 
have  to  contemplate  in  God?  Is  there  in  the  divine 
Being  nothing  but  this  fearful  obscurity,  this  dr^ad 
omnipotence,  this  undefined  and  undefinable  perr 
lection,  from  which  the  boldest  fancy  is  to  fall  baq^ 
ia^tonishment  or  dismay?  Is  he  not  the  Creator 
^*  jp.whora  we  live,  and  move,  Mid  have  our  being?? 
Is  he  not  the  father  who  ^^  maketh  all  things  to  conr 
**  -mite  for  the  good  of  those  that  love  him  ?  Who 
^^  jpiOF3Bnd  pities,  the  infirmities  of  his  servants^ 
^'  Who  deligbts  to  be  termed  the  guide,  the  shepn 
^ :  Wd,  aiid  the  prptectpr  of  his  people?  "^ — iWhaiev^ 
is; liable  a^id  good,  we  are  formed  by  nature  tp 
i4jDbre  and  to  love.  We  gk>w  with  geperou^  ^^?H^ 
/pHmA  we  contemplate  the  virtuous  aiid  benevqlei^t 
legislator,  whose  upbongfat  wisdom  has  civilized  and 
iUuminajted  his  cotintry ;  or  the  heroic  and  disiiy- 
t9rested  patriot,  whose  y^our  has  rest9red,  or^who^ 
blood  hs^  f^ientedi  the  public  liberty.    We  repay 
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with  affection  and  gratitude  the  good  ^w  oiF  thM^ 
whose  kindness  has  interposed  to  relieve  onr  waiitiC^' 
or  whose  power  has  been  exercised  to  redress  ooi^ 
wrongs.  Is  He  alone,  the  source  of  all  excdlenoe 
and  of  all  good,  to  kindle  no  affectionate  sensibility 
in  the  heart  ?  Shall  the  universal  Benefactor,  whose 
mercies  are  spread  over  all  his  works,  and  who  sent 
Jforth  his  Son  to  lighten  the  darkness  and  to  expiate 
the  sins  of  men,  be  less  qualified  to  awaken  our 
emotions,  or  less  worthy  of  our  admiration  and  our 
love?  Or  shall  be^iuty,  and  goodness,  and  g^racious^ 
ness,  call  forth,  on  every  other  occasion,  the  senti- 
ments of  appropriate  attachment  and  affection,  and 
there  only  excite  a  cold  and  languid  regard,  where 
they  are  viewed  in  the  power,  the  splendour,  and  the 
glory  of  their  perfection  ?  Is  gratitude  to  glow  witii 
l^ss  ardour  where  the  benefits  conferred  are,  beyond 
all  comparison,  the  greatest  and  the  best  ?  Or  shall 
the  frail  and  often  ambiguous  beneficence  of  mortal 
man  swell  the  bosom  with  warm  and  tender  emo^ 
lions;  and  that  beneficence  which  is  unbounded^ 
and  invariable,  and  infinite,  create  and  merit  no  teidl 
of  attachment,  no  ardour  of  devotion,  and  no  fervour 
of  love? 

But  this  zeal  and  this  fervour,  it  seems,  may  pro^ 
duce  evil  effects;  and  they  have,  in  fact,  be^ 
^quently  accused  of  exciting  the  fanaticism  of  tHb 
bigot  and  the  fury  of  the  persecutor,  and  of  dege* 
nerating,  as  often,  into  those  mystical  raptures  which 
abstract  the  enthusiast  from  ijie  business  and  duties 
of  life,  and  approach  the  Deity  in  language  better 
adapted  to  the  impurity  of  earthly  passion,  than  lb 
'ihe  dignity  and  innocence  of  the  devotion  of  love. 
Yet,  surely,  even  admitting  the  objection,  the  acci* 
Rental  excesses  of  a  holy  sentiment  afford  no  pre* 
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*i^mption  against  its  intrinsic  excellence.  It  is  not 
the  principle,  but  the  perverse  application,  that  is 
evil.  He  noblest  qualities  of  our  nature  may  be 
-employed  for  to  corrupt  purposes,  but  they  are  not, 
therefore,  to  be  decried  or  extinguished.  And,  if  we 
he^' indeed,  to  contemplate  in  the  Deity  all  that  may 
excite  and  vindicate  the  most  ardent,  and  affectionate, 
and  grateful  emotions,  would  it  not  be  prq[>osterou8 
•and  absurd  to  condemn  the  emotions,  because  it  may 
b&  said  that  they  have  incidentally  kindled  the  zeal 
of  the  inquisitor,  or  the  extravagance  of  the  monk ! 

The  Gospel  which  excites  the  sentiment,  guards 
'US  against  the  perversion.  The  love  of  God  is 
indeed  indispensable  to  the  efficacy  of  the  devotion 
of  man.  But  it  is  not  to  be  an  abstract  principle, 
isoaring  beyond  the  concerns  of  the  world,  and  de- 
ttpising  or  neglecting  the  duties  of  human  intercourse. 
It  is  to  become  the  foundation  of  grateful  and  diligent 
obedience,  and  1)y  grateful  and  diligent  obedience 
to'  be  proved.  It  is  to  ascend  to  the  Almighty  in 
adoration  and  prayer,  and  to  bring  back  new  and 
nobler  motives  to  purity  and  virtue.  If  it  be  not  df 
this  spirit,  it  is  less  than  nothing;  in  proportion 
as  it  is  of  this  spirit,  it  rises  in  the  scale  of  Evan- 
gelical duty,  and  becomes  acceptable  and  precious 
in  the  sight  of  heaven.  ^*  He  that  hath  my  com- 
,<<<  mandments  and  keepeth  them,  he  it  is  that  loveth 
^''me.  This  is  the  love  of  God,  that  men  keep  his 
^<  commandments.  And  whoso  keepeth  God*s  com- 
<<;  mandments,  in  him  is  the  love  of  God  perfect*' 
Such  is  the  mysticism  which  is  charged  upon  the  de- 
▼otion  required  by  the  Gospel !  Such  are  the  perse- 
cation  and  extravagance  which  are  to  flow  from  it ! 

But  the  piety  inculcated  by  Evangelical  wisdom 
is  not  limited  solely  to  the  exercise  of  that  love  of 
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God  vfliich  n  so  amply  justified  by  &e  nnfiiiKBg 

'  and  unboutxded  goodness  of  iSke  Beimg  to  wiKHO:  H 

soars.    Supplication  and  sorrow  may  also  a^pro^di 

,ihe  altar,  and  tnlvoke  the  succour  of  heavte  for  tlie 

wants  and  weaknesses  of  man.  God,  wlio  iar  inreflted 

with  so  mai^  lovely  and  affecting  attributes^  is  em- 

^pliaticaUy  termed  the  hearer  of  prayer,  ifirbow.eiw 

are  open  to  the  cries  of  Ae  rjghteow,;  and  wh^ 

regardeth  the  petitions  of  tbe  nfeedy  and  dettitale. 

The  divine  perfections  appear  to  be  accorinftddatcd 

tb  human  necessity,  and  the  distressed  cwNUtkhi  ^ 

.our  being  is  afforded  the  promise  and  tbe  inetms 

of  aid.     Is  there  want  ?  It  is  invited  to  bend  before 

the  throne  of  mercy.     Is  there  infirmity  of  miiid? 

It  is  encouraged  to  supplicate  the  ilhi&inatioft  of 

.grace.  Is  there  affliction  ?  It  is  permitted  to  toter  into 

.the  sanctuary  of  divine  compassion,  and  to  r^ose 

:  its  trust  on  Abnighty  goodness.    The  daty  of  jm^iir 

'becomes  a  privilege,  the  privilege  a  blessing.    We 

are  to  prostrate  ourselves  before  the  SoVere%n  d  the 

world)  but  the  command  requires  only  that  devotioii 

whieh   out  hecessitiies   would  dictate,  tEind  whicb, 

while  it  exercises   our  obedience   and   oiir  trwit, 

.connects  us  by  the  most  holy  ties  with  the  Faflm, 

.the  protestor,  and  the  benefactor  of  man^ 

In  this  life  much  is  there  that  is  Uncerlafai,  ifmcn 
that  is  calamitous  and  dark.  Disappointment,  danger, 
'Md  distress,  lie  oh  every  side  in  wait  for  their  vietims. 
-If  we  look  back>  w6  shall  be  ready  to  admit  that  our 
'Inost  eager  pursuits  hav^  often  terminated  lA  viaiity, 
JUXd  that  our  best  pleaisures  have  been  as  Utte  phaB- 
.toms  of  a  dreami  If  we  look  forv^ard,  we  isball  be 
lost  in  a  region  of  clouds  and  darknes^  Where  tson- 
•jectuipe  may  never  close  its  wing  in  repose,  and  hope 
may  erect  its  structure  on  nothing  better,  than  doubts 
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and  shadows.  In  such  a  state,  is  it.  of  trifling 
import  that  we  are  invited  to  approach  the  source 
of  life  and  light,  and  to  implore  the  aid  of  celestial 
mercy?  Is  the  doctrine  of  little  value,  which  directs 
us  to  a  sure  asylum  in  the  wilderness  of  the  world, 
and  tenders,  to  our  necessities  the  support  and  sta£f 
of  the  Shepherd  pf  Israel  ?  Can  devotion  be  invested 
>¥ith  a  more  gracious  and  salutary  privilege,  than 
that  by  which  it  is  permitted  to  lay  the  infirmities 
of  the  creature  before  the  compassion  pf  the  Creator? 
Or  can  we  contemplate  without  emotions  of  gra* 
titude,  that  sublime  religion,  which,  while  it  enforces, 
with  such  solemnity  of  injunction,  the  duties  of 
piety,  connects  those  duties  by  an  indissoluble  bond 
with  human  happiness  ? 

Under  other  religions,  the  Deity  is  to  be  propi- 
tiated;, by  forms  which  have  littie  to  do  with  the 
frame  and  temper  of  the  heart.  But  the  humble 
disciple  of  the  Gospel  is  to  conciliate  the  divine 
favour  by  the  oblations  of  the  spirit.  From  him 
a  holy  aspiration  is  of  more  value  in  the  sight 
of  heaven  than  the  most  costly  offerings ;  and  the 
•mite  which  he  lays  with  grateful  emotion  upon 
the  altar,  is  converted  into  a  precious  "  memorial 
"  before  Grod"— "  My  son,  give  me  thy  heart.  God 
>'  is  A  spirit,  and  they  that  worship  him,  must 
worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  And  when 
thou.,  pray  est,  be  not  as  the  hypocrites  are,  for 
"  they  love  to  pray  at  the  comer  of  the  streets,  that 
"  they  may  be  seen  of  men;  nor  use  vain  repe- 
'^^  titions,  as  the  heathen  do,  for  they  think  they 
'^  shall  be  heard  for  their  much  speaking ;  but  enter 
"  into  thy  closet,  and,  when  thou  hast  shut  thy  door, 
i'^pray.  lo  thy  Father^  which  is  in  heaven,  and  thy 
"  Father  which  aeeth  in  secret  shall  reward  thee 
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"  openly*."     Here  is  required  no  splendid  and 
costly  rite,  and  no  burdensome  and  afflictive  daty. 
The  injunction  is,  indeed,  grave,  but  it  is  not  op- 
pressive ;  solemn,  but  it  demands  only  that  which 
purity  and  love  may  supply.  The  good  and  gracious 
parent  is  beard  to  claim  the  affections  of  the  child. 
The  friend  and  legislator  of  man,  averting  himself 
from  the  worldly  ostentation  of  hypocritical  worship^ 
declares  the  value  of  the  sincere  oblation  of  humble 
faith,  and  annexes  to  the  devotion  of  the  heart  the 
unfailing  promise  of  celestial  acceptance. 

There  is  singular  beauty  in  the  manner  in  which 
the  devotion  thus  required,  is  connected  with  the 
graces  of  social  benevolence.     Before  we  presume 
to  address  the  Almighty  in  prayer,  we  are  called 
upon  to   subdue  every  malignant  and   rcrvengeful 
passion  of  the  heart,  and  the  works  and  sentiments 
of  mercy^  are  to  give  efficacy  to  the  prayers  and 
supplications  of  piety.     All  sin  inoffensive  to  God; 
but  the  sins  of  wrath  and  malice,  brought  to  the 
altar,  convert  the  worship   into  an  insult  and  an 
abomination ;  and  the  pardon  and  protection  which 
are  implored,  are  averted  by  the  vices  of  the  temper 
which  implores  them.     "  Ye  have  heard  that  it  was 
said  by  them  of  old  time.  Thou  shalt  not  kill,  an'd 
whosoever  shall  kill,  shall  be  in  danger  of  the 
"  judgment. .  But  I  say,  that  whosoever  is  angry 
^^  with  his  brother  without  a  cause,  shall  be  in 
danger  of  the  judgment    Therefore,  if  thou  brii^ 
thy  gift  to  the  altar,  and  there  rememberest  that  thy 
brother  hath  aught  against  thee,  leave  there  thy 
gift  before  the  altar,  and  go  thy  way;  first  bib 
"  reconciled  to  thy  brother,  and  then  come  and 
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offer  thy  gift*.'' — Explore  the  reKgions  of  buiilah 
>ntrivance ;  collect  the  most  admirable  and  useful 
r    their  precepts ;    but  where  shall  you  find  any 
I    compare    in    excellence    with    doctrines    like 
I  these?  any  in  purity  so  perfect,  in  tendency  so 
ilutary,  in  motive  so  affecting,  in  reference  to  God  < 
ad  roan  so  holy  and  so  just  ?  The  tenets  of  sages 
Eid  bards  may  have  been  occasionally  good  and  - 
rise ;  but  by  these  only  piety  has  been  indissolubly 
annected  with  morals,  and  Uie  devotion  due  to  God 
Bsociated  with  the  humanity  and  compassion  due 
>  our  fellow  creatures.    The  principles  of  Pagan 
rorship  may  have  been  occasionally  pure  and  salu- 
Eiry ;  but  by  these  only  the  worship  has  been  taught 
rhich  is  to  involve,  at  once,  the  love  of  God  and  the 
ove  of  man,  to  derive  its  efficacy  from  the  mercies 
»f  the  heart  from  which  it  flows,  and,  while  it  con- 
ciliates the  divine  favour,  to  exalt  and  to  purify  the 
Missions,  the  principles,  and  this  will.  ^ 

.  Of  the  devotion  which  is  thus  required  of  man  to 
lis  Maker,  we  are  not  instructed  in  the  temper  and 
pirit  only,  but  in  the  mode  and  language  in  which  it 
8  to  prefer  its  petitions.  To  implore  the  superfluou's 
ranities  of  life,  and  the  pomps  and  pleasures  of  the 
vrorld,  we  are  encouraged  neither  by  precept  nor  by 
promise,  because  such  things  are  foreign  from  the 
reid  welfare  of  man.  But  for  those  blessings  which 
ure  consonant  with  the  genuine  interests  of  our  nature, 
the  aspirations  of  piety  may  ascend  not  Only  without 
blame,  but  with  confidence  and  hope.  **  Watch  ye, 
"  therefore,  and  pray  alway,  that  ye  may  be  ac- 
*'  counted  worthy  to  escape  all  those  things .  that 
'^  shall  come  to  pass,  and  to  stand  before'the  Son  of 

*  Matt  V.  24,  25.    ' 
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^f  man.  Lift  ye  up  holy  hands  without  wrath  and 
<<  doubting.  Let  supplications  and  giving  of  thanb 
^^  be  made  for  all  men,  that  we  may  lead  a  quiet 
^^  and  peaceful  life,  in  all  godliness  and  honesty,  for 
<<  this  is  good  &nd  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  Grod  our 
f^  Saviour*.''  And,  when  the  disciples  ^sked  of 
Christ  in  what  manner  they  should  offer  up  their 
petitions  to  God,  how  interesting  are  the  instructioDS 
which  he  gives  them,  and  how  admirable  is  the  model 
of  prayer  which  he  prescribes !  We  are  oppressed 
or  repelled  by  no  dark  and  dogmatical  injunctions. 
To  whom  are  we  to  offer  up  our  supplications?  Not 
to  him  who  is  represented  solely  as  the  Omnipotent 
and  mysterious  Sovereign  of  nature,  whom  it  is  awfiil 
and  fearful  to  approach >  but  to  him  who  is  described 
to  us  under  the  endearing  and  encouraging  appel- 
iation  of  "  Our  Father  which  is  in  heaven/'  For 
.what  are  we  to  pray  1  That  his  will  may  be  done  in 
earth  as  it  is  in  heaven ;  that  his  kingdom,  the  king- 
dom of  righteousness  and  peace,  may  be  established 
anK>ng6t  men ;  that  his  paternal  goodness  may  supply 
our  daily  wants ;  that  his  compassion  may  '^  forgive 
/^  us  our  trespasses,  as  we  forgave  them  that  trespass 
"  against  us;"  and  that  his  grace  may  guide  us  in 
the  hour  of  infirmity  and  temptation,  and  his  pro- 
tecting care  may  rest  upon  us  and  '^  deliver  us  firom 
r^'  evil."-^In  &ese  instructions  all  is  simple,  but 
a]l  is  sublime.  They  recall  man  to  himself  and  to 
God;  We  are  reminded  of  the  bodily  and  'spiritual 
wants  of  our  nature.  The  genuine  source  of  comfort 
.  and  of  aid  is  opened  to  us.  The  lesson  is  impressed 
:on  the  heart,  that  we  must  forgive,  if  we  would  bb 

.  J  ! — — 1       •  ■  ■      ' 

-  -^- 1  Tim.  ii.  i^  a,  3,     See  also  Matt.  vii.  7, 9 ;  Luke  xxi.  36; 
Rom.  xii.  13 ;  Philip,  iv.  6.;  1.  Tliess.  v.  17. 
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^^ven;  And  We  are  tnamngtdy  in  HxeTpmnty  aikl 
humility  of  the  spirit,  to  address  God  with  diatlRi^ 
confidence  in  bis  benignity,  which^  amid  all  the 
changes  and  chances  of  this  fluctuating  scene,  niaj 
affiMPd  rest^  and  peace,  and  comfort  .fo  bursoulsl 

According;  then,  to  the  doctrines  of  the  GospAf 
j&e  derotion  claimed  by  the  Almighty  is  not  so  imick 
%n  dxtircise  of  abstract  and  contemplative  piety,  ak 
a^pure,  sublime^  and  energetic  sentimentyfegeneratii^ 
the  h^Arts  add  rectifying  and  ennobling  the  principles 
of  men.  The  splendid  sacrifices  of  kings  and  potea^ 
4ated  are  here  ari  nothing.  The  sup[dications  tibet 
4ssne  from  upright  and  holy  lips,  are  here  as  every 
thing.  No  ofiering  from,  impure  hands,  no  prayer 
firom  the  polluted  bosom,  is  to  be  accepted  or  heard. 
The  love  of  God  which  approaches  tiie  altar,  is  to 
bring  there  also  the  love  of  man ;  and  the  piety,  S 
'SO  it  niay  be  called,  which  does  not  include  a  prinr 
ctple  of  obedience  to  the  divine  will,  which  does  not 
chasten  and  reform '  all  the  malignant  and  wrathiul 
.passions  of  the  heart,  which  does  not  glow  with  the 
•mingled  flame  of  devotion  and  of  charity,  is  but  an 
.insult  to  the  Being  whom  it  presumes  to  supplicate. 
Ifttiliis  manner  is  religious  inseparably  connected  with 
moral  duty«  The  temt>le  of  celestial  mercy  is  opened 
'to  all  who  approaoh  it  with  clean  bands,  and  a  pure 
heart  Aiid  man  is  led  into  «n  intercomse  with  his 
Creiybor,  whidii  while,  it  confirms  his  spirit  in  resign 
(nation  and  hope,  s^nds  him  forth  into.&eworklwiUi 
-vwwfi  and  motives»  and  persuaaioost  that  isquaOjr 
fCtmtribute  to  the  dignity  of  his  nature,  the  t>ttri|ly  iif 
Jiia  cottduct,  and  the  ha[^pines3  of  bis  lifct 

It  has  been  already  ol»erfed,  that  the  bett  ami 

.^dsest  of  the  sages  of  antiquity  admitted  the  necessity 

of  a  divine  revelation.^O  in^it9r|y(Cti|iiaBkind  in  the  duties 

of  worship.   Enough  was  seen  to  discover  the  defects 
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of  reason^  but  not  to  remedy ;  and  the  philosophers 
of  the  schools  were  not  only  to  condemn  the  igno- 
rance and  folly  demonstrated  in  the  form  and  in  the 
fpirit  of  the  public  worship,  but  openly  to  avow  the 
deficiency  of  their  own  proud  and  elaborate  systems  f. 
Referring,  theUi  to  the  view  which  has  been  joist 
taken,  let  it  be  asked,  Has  this  want  been  supplied, 
has  this  darkness  been  illuminated,  has  this  admitted 
ignorance  been  succeeded  by  truth  and  wisdom  ? 
Do  we  indeed  possess  doctrines,  on  the  subject  of 
devotion,  in  perfect  barmony  with  'the  nature  of  God 
and  the  necessities  of  man?  Are  the  temple  and  the 
altar  no  loi%er  to  be  profaned,  under  the  sanction 
of  religion,  by  the  vile  worship  of  abject  senrilil^,  of 
unholy  passions,  of  unsanctified  desires,  of  idolateoos 
reverence,  of  a  sanguinary  faith?  Has  the  mecSk  and 
lowly  Jesus,  the  despised,  uneducated,  and  unaided 
child  of  abasement  and  want,  while  he  supplied  die 
precepts  which  the  learning  and  inquiry  of  so  many 
ages  had  sought  in  vain,  dissipated  the  glooms  which 
hung  between  the  creature  and  the  Creator^  and 
perfectly  instructed  the  first  in  what  manner  to  serve 
and  adore  the  last?  Here,  then,  we  must  admit  that 
mere  reason,  in  a  Person  whose  portion  was  poverty, 
obscurity,  and  neglect,  was  adequate  to  discover^  to 
promulgate,  and  to  familiarize,  truths,  which  the 
wisest  of  uninspired  men  had  been  utterly  unaUe  to 
conceive  or  to  c^proach ;  or  that  Christ  was,  indeed, 
the  messenger  of  heaven,  commissioned  toioqmrtto 
mankind  the  knowledge  of  the  divine  will,  and  to  con- 
duct a  benighted  and  superstitious  world  fix>ni  the 
abject  and  degraded  shrines  of  idolatry,  to  the  pure 
temples  of  the  living  God. 

*  Appendix,  Note  G.  G# 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


RELIGIOUS   RITES   AND   INSTITUTIONS. 


SECT.   I. 

• 

Kdi^aiu  riies  rf  the  Greeks  and  Romans  sometimes  beautiful  and 
inieresting — Pomp  and  splendour  of  those  celebrities — The  Panoh 
tkemea—Tke  general  observances  of  a  different  character — The 
rites  of  Bacchus — The  Lupercalia-^The  Corinthian  Venus — Im^ 
pMte  and  corrupting  orgies^^-The  priesthood  and  the  fraternities 
set  apart  for  the  due  obserxance  of  the  religious  cekbrities-^ 
Etpeeial  cj^es  of -several  of  the  priestfy  order s^-^No  provisiok 
made  for  the  instruction  of  the  people^  by  any  portion  of  the 
priestfy  brotherhood — The  system  designed  for  political  influence, 

'    moisaoraL 

THE  legislators  of  Greece,  more  earnest  to 
gorem  Iban  to  instruct  mankind,  adapted  their 
religious  institutions  to  the  purposes  of  popular  in^ 
diligence.  For  the  citizen,  whose  senses  and  failcy 
might  otherwise  have  engaged  him  in  more  mis- 
cluevoas  pursuits,  the  splendid  machinery  of  aii 
external  worship  was  prepared.  Processions,  and 
shows,  and  festivals^  of  frequent  recurrence,  and  of 
Tailed  interest,  were  to  occupy  his  idleness,  or  to 
amuse  his  curiosily ;  and  his  passions  were  to  be 
absorbed  in  gay  and  magnificent  observances,  which 
might  divert  attention  from  politics  to  pleasure. 
Accordingly,  the  system  was  gradually  matured,  of 
wanton,  cheerful,  and  imposing  celebrities,  which 
constituted  the  boast  and  delight  of  the  Ghreek.  in 
die  midst  of  his  temples,  in  his  marble  yeatibilleS|  it? 
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the  shade  of  his  porticoes,  or  in  the  streets  of  his  cities 
and  villages,  he  was  almost  incessantly  engaged  in 
ceremonies  calculated  to  gratify  his  busy  and  versatile 
character ;  and  the  rites  of  his  worship,  however 
injurious  in  their  influence  on  his  manners  and 
morals,  were  to  become  accessory,  as  was  csupposed, 
to  the  tranquillity  of  the  state,  and  the  views  of  the 
legislature. 

Of  the  ceremonies  thus  interwoven  with  religion, 
some,  it  will  be  admitted,  were  beautiful,  and,  pe^ 
haps,  salutary*  and  formed  to  humanize  the  miihi* 
tude,  by  the  associations  of  cheerful  and  innocent 
observances.  Sometimes  the  assembled  people  were 
to  celebrate  the  return  of  the  verdure  of  spring,  and 
the  harvests  of  autumn ;  and  a  common  gratitude  -for 
the  gifts  of  heaven  was  to  be  attested  by  the  piety- of 
a  common  thanksgiving.  At  other  periods,  the  so- 
lemnity was  exhibited  in  honour  of  characters  illus- 
trious forlheir  valour  or  their  virtue,  or  in  laudable 
commemoration  of  glorious  or  happy  events.  .  Th^ 
victories  by  which  invading  armies  had  been  repelled ; 
the  cessation  of  a  pestilence ;  the  restoratioa  of  peace 
between  contending  states;  the  re-establishment  of 
public  liberty  by  the  patriot  or  the  sage,  were  ooQun- 
rences  which  might  periodically  call  forth  the  legitir 
mate  and  grateful  exercise  of  general  piety«  Evea 
die  more  common  events  of  life  were  ta  be  accomr 
panied  by  rites  designed  to  impress  the  nodadisof  inen 
iwith  a  due  sense  of  the  kindness  of  Provi^^iice  ;  and 
.ihe 'birth  of  a  child,  the  enrolment  of  bis  JKBktee!in^the 
itst  of  citizens,  and  his  attested  progress  in'  &0  egw^ 
eases  of  the  Gymnasium,  were  each  to  be  distiagiJBghed 
hy  some  appropriate  festival.  The  young  and  the 
dd,  .the  parent  and  the  progeny,  the .  individuial  and 
.the  state,  were  almost  equally  concerned  in  .theae 
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ecting  and  useftil  celebrities  ;  and,  while  devotion 
L8  thus  blended  with  the  common  affairs  of  men,  fes^ 
ity  and  joy  were  rendered  auxiliary  to  religion** ' 
Many  of  these  institutions  were  celebrated  with 
braordinary  pomp.  On  some  occasions,  upwards 
three  hundred  oxen,  decorated  with  wreaths  of 
»wers,  were  led  in  solemn  procession  to  the  altar; 
e  temples,  perfumed  with  incense,  were  crowded 
ith  choirs  of  young  people  of  both  sexes,  displaying 
I  the  charms  of  early  life,  and  chanting  in  chorus  the 
aises  of  the  gods;  appropriate  dramas,  the  pro* 
ictions  of  immortal  genius,  were  exhibited  in  the 
eatre39  to  delight,  at  once,  and  to  instruct  the  muU 
ndet*  The  poet,  the  painter,  the  orator,  the  his<» 
riaiiy  the  sophist,  exercised  their  talents  to  win  the 
i|^ttse  of  their  fellow  countrymen ;  and  song  and 
mce,  and  the  spectacles  of  the  Gymnasium,  were 
mbined  to  unite  the  people  in  one  general  gaiety, 
id  attach  them  more  closely  to  religion  &nd  to  the 

In.  the  festival  of  the  Panatheneea  we  behold 
splendid  example  of  these  singular  and  salutary 
debrities.  The  festivity  commenced  with  horse 
ices  cm  the  banks  of  the  Ilyssus ;  and  these  were 
icceeded  by  the  strengthening  and  martial  exercises 

*  Aristot  de  Mor.  lib.  viii.  c.  ii.     Plut.  de  Glor.  Athen. 

\  These  representations  were  exhibited  at  an  immense  expense ; 
id  fleets  might  have  been  fitted  out,  and  armies  maintained,  by^the 
BBS  which  were  thus  lavished.  The  Romans  seem  to  have  been 
mtoAj  less  extravagant.  The  daily  pay  of  Roscius  amounted  to 
>iL  according  to  Macrobius,  Saturn,  s,  lo ;  and  Cicero  computes 
is  anqoal  receipts  at  5,000/.  and  Plipy  at  4,000^.-  Cicer.  Pro 
.  Plm.  Nat.  Hist.  7.  39. 
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of  the  Stadium.  The  people  were  next  assembled 
in  Ihe  area  of  the  Stodeum,  where  the  wisdom  and 
valour  which  had  meditated  or  bled  for  the  welfare 
of  the  state,  became  the  themes  of  poets  and  of  phi- 
losophers distinguished  for  their  talents;  and  the 
proud  and  honourable  emulation  of  the  living  citizen 
was  kindled  by  the  inspiring  applause  lavished  on 
the  name  and  on  the  deeds  of  departed  heroes  \ 

At  a  stated  period  a  numerous  procession  assem- 
bled without  the  walls  of  the  city.  It  was  composed 
of  different  classes  of  the  people,  crowned  with 
flowers,  and  selected  for  the  dignity  of  their  de- 
portment, or  for  the  beauty  of  their  form.  Amoog 
them,  arranged  in  orderly  ranks,  were  venerable 
old  men  bearing  branches  of  olive ;  men  of  middle 
age,  armed  with  lances  and  bucklers ;  young  men, 
who  recited  inspired  and  inspiring  hymns  in  honoar 
of  the  gods ;  beautiful  boys,  clad  in  simple  but  be- 
coming tunics ;  and  girls,  more  lovely,  who  carried 
baskets,  covered  with  splendid  veils,  on  their  heads, 
JBthd  containing  every  thing  necessary  for  the  pomp 
and  pleasure  of  the  approaching  sacrifice  f. 

Eight  musicians  accompanied  this  part  of  the  pro- 
cession. A  tribe  of  rhapsodists  followed,  who  sung 
to  the  listening  populace  the  sublime  strains  in 
which  the  first  of  bards  had  celebrated  the  achieve- 
ments of  their  ancestors ;  and  the  scene  was  closed  by 
a  train  of  dancers,  who,  armed  at  all  points,  and 


♦  Xenoph.  Symp.  p.  872.  Aristoph.  In  Nubil.  358.  SchoL 
Athene,  lib.  iv.  p.  168.  DemoBt.  de  Coron.  492.  Plut  In  PericL 
Philostr.  In  Vita  Apollon.  lib.  vii.  c.  4.  p.  283. 

t  Tbucid.  lib.  vi.  c.  57,  58.  Xenoph.  Sympos,  p.  883.  Ovid. 
Metani.  lib.  ii.  v.  711.    Aristoph.  In  Pace.  v.  948. 
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attucking  each  other  in  mock  combat,  at  stated  in- 
tervals, represented,  to  the  sound  of  the  flute,  the 
memorable  battle  of  Minerva  and  the  Titans*. 

To  institutions  like  these  philosophy  and  virtue 
fattve  nothing  to.  object.  They  were  indulgent  in 
their  celebration,  and  humanizing  in  their  influence. 
Uniting  the  people  in  a  splendid  but  orderiy  festivity, 
they  promoted  a  useful  association  of  all  the  orders 
of  the  state,  and  blended  the  rich  and  the  poor  in 
one  common  and  delightful  celebrity.  Labour  and 
toil  were  thus  permitted  to  repose.  The  high  afid 
the  low,  united  by  these  bonds  of  public  fellowship, 
lost  something,  the  first,  of  the  pride  and  haughti- 
ness which  dignity  of  station  so  frequently  in- 
spites,  the  second,  of  the  jealousy  and  envy  with 
which  superior  affluence  and  rank  are  so  generally 
beheld.  AH,  by  consequence,  became  more  social. 
A  better  and  more  moral  citizenship  was  diflused. 
The  factions  of  the  state  were  softened  by  the  cheer- 
fulness of  the  public  pomp;  and  the  intercourse 
promoted  by  legitimate  pleasure,  while  it  became 
a  means  of  individual  gratification  and  of  social  joy, 
contributed  to  soften  and  to  civilize  the  manners, 
the  tempers,  and  the  passions  of  men. 

But  we  are  not  long  permitted  to  contemplate  the 
Grecian  people  assembled  in  the  observances  of 
a  cheerful  and  animating  worship.  Festivals  there 
were,  more  numerous  and  frequent,  and  of  a  very 
different  character ;  and  we  cannot,  without  asto- 
nishment, advert  to  the  vehemence  with  which 
the  elegant  Greek,  and  the  less  fanciful  Roman, 
could  associate  in  orgies  distinguished  by  the  vilest 


*  Plato.  In  Hipp.  vol.  ii.  p.  228. 

o 
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extravagance,  and  the  most  wanton,  unblushing,  and 
unbridled  effrontery. 

During  the  rites  of  Bacchus,  whole  cities  were 
converted  into  one  scene  of  uproar  and  confusion. 
The  votaries,  male  and  female,  crowned  with  ivy 
and  poplar,  and  full,  as  it  was  pretended,  of  the 
majesty  and  the  divinity  of  the  god,  rushed  through 
the  streets,  or  along  the  highways,  with  shout,  and 
dance,  and  revelling  licentiousness.  The  most  in- 
decent spectacles,  the  most  wanton  exclamations, 
and  the  most  open  obscenities,  excited  at  every 
moment  the  applauding  vociferation  of  populiur 
frenzy.  Some  of  the  devotees  were  seen  to  tear 
the  raw  entrails  of  the  victims  with  their  teeth  and 
nails  ;  others,  with  holy  ferocity,  strangled  serpents 
in  their  hands,  and  piously  twined  them  round  their 
bodies  and  in  their  hair ;  others  elevated  the  most 
disgusting  emblems  on  poles,  and  chanted  aloud  ap- 
propriate songs ;  and  others  exhibited  every  extra- 
vagance of  gesture  which  was  most  likely  to  kindle 
the  fury,  or  provoke  the  libertinism,  of  the  surround- 
ing multitude  *. 

The  festival  of  the  Lupercalia  was  scarcely  less 
intemperate  or  offensive.  The  numerous  priests  by 
whom  the  shameless  but  holy  ceremonies  were 
to  be  performed,  ran  naked  through  the  streets, 
and  indulged,  without  reserve,  in  all  the  pious  ex- 
cesses permitted  by  the  celebrity.  The  whips  which 
they  carried  in  their  hands  were  by  every  lash  to 
aid  the  secret  vows  of  some  childless  woman  ;  female 
crowds  were  therefore  mingled  in  the  riot,  anxious 
to  receive  the  carnal  blessing ;  and  the  modesty  even 
of  matrons  of  the  highest  class,  was  not  repelled  by 

♦  Appendix,  Note  H.  H. 
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the  grossness  of  a  spectacle  equally  opposed  to 
the  purity  of  morals,  and  to  all  the  sacred  decencies 
of  life*. 

The  rites  of  Venus  were  celebrated  with  still 
greater  excess.  Her  temple  at  Corinth  was  per- 
petually open  to  the  influx  of  worshippers  from 
every  part  of  Greece,  and  from  the  coast  of  Asia. 
A  thousand  courtezans,  distinguished  for  their 
beauty,  and  trained  for  their  profession,  were  conse- 
crated to  the  service  of  the  accommodating  priestess ; 
and  an  immense  expense  was  amply  remunerated 
by  an  infamous  office.  The  more  wanton  the  revelcy, 
the  greater  was  the  devotion.  The  grossest  of  passions 
was  hurried  into  the  execrable  extremes  of  the  most 
execrable  sensuality ;  and,  by  a  monstrous  and  almost 
incredible  conjunction,  voluptuousness,  unrestricted 
and  unreserved,  was  ingrafted  on  religion,  and  dis- 
solute riot  was  accompanied  by  the  extravagance 
of  a  fantastic  and  fanatical  worship  f- 

Rites  of  this  kind  were  frequent  and  numerous. 
The  passions  and  vivacity  of  the  people  were  in- 
dulged, till  indulgence  became  a  habit,  and  habit 
a  necessity,  and  till  it  might  have  been  politically 
hazardous  to  curtail  or  purify  institutions  which,  in  a 
moral  view,  it  was  so  mischievous  to  maintain.  The 
stream,  therefore,  was  allowed  to  flow.  One  half  of  the 
year  was  devoted  to  festivals  and  to  riots,  such  as  have 
been  described ;  and  if,  while  so  much  of  human 
life  was  devoted  to  the  orgies  of  superstition  and 
obscenity,  there  was  yet  to  remain  in  the  public 
mind  either  dignity  or  virtue,  it  is  not  to  the  religion 
of  the  times  we  are  to  ascribe  the  efiect,  but  to 
the  salutary  institutions  of  political  wisdom. 


Appendix,  Note  1. 1.  f  Appendix,  Note  K.  K. 
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For  the  celebration  of  these  almost  ceaseless 
solemnities  in  honour  of  the  gods,  and  for  the  other 
services  of  the  temples,  a  high  and  consecrated  order 
was  set  apart,  by  the  law,  in  every  town  of  Greece 
and  Italy;  and,  exclusive  of  this  body,  countless  fra- 
ternities were  maintained,  who  had  their  appropriate 
offices  in  the  less  important,  but  still  necessary,  de- 
partments of  the  popular  superstition.  Ahnost  every 
deity  had  his  temple,  his  servants,  and  his  worship. 
The  altars  of  ,the  Greek  were  scarcely  less  splendid 
in  their  ministerial  establishment,  than  those  of  die 
proud  and  credulous  Roman ;  and  the  Roman  was 
peculiarly  ambitious  to  furnish  his  shrines  and  his 
gods  with  a  numerous  and  powerful .  priesthood;. 
From  the  age  of  Numa  to  that  of  Gratian,  the  regular 
succession  of  the  several  colleges  of  the  sacerdol^ 
order  was  preserved  at  Rome.  Fifteen  pontifi 
exercised  their  supreme  jurisdiction  over  all  things 
and  persons  that  were  consecrated  to  the  service  o( 
the  gods ;  and  the  various  questions  which  perpetually 
arose  in  a  loose  and  traditionary  system,  were  syb- 
mitted  to  the  judgment  of  that  holy  tribunal.  Fifteoi 
grave  and  learned  augurs  observed  the  face  of  heaveo, 
and  deduced  the  fall  of  states  and  empires  from  the 
flight  of  birds.  Fifteen  keepers  of  the  SybiUine  books 
coi\sulted  the  history  of  future,  and,  as  it  should 
seem,  of  contingent  events.  Six  vestals  devoted  their 
virgin  years  to  the  guardianship  of  the  sacred  fire^ 
and  of  the  unknown  pledges  of  the  duration  of 
Rome,  which  no  mortal  bad  been  suffered  to  behold 
with  impunity.  Seven  Eupolos  prepared  the  table 
of  the  gods,  conducted  the  solemn  procession, ,  and 
regulated  the  ceremonies  of  the  annual  procession* 
The  three  flamens  of  Jupiter,  of  Mars,  and  of  QuirL 
nus,  were  considered  as  the  peculiar  ministers  of 
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be  three  most  powerful  deities  who  watched  over  the 
fate  of  Rome  and  of  the  universe.  The  king  of  the 
sacrifiees  represented  the  person  of  Numa  and  his 
successors,  in  the  religious  functioos  which  could  be 
p^fiormed  only  by  royal  hands-  The  confraterni- 
ties of  the  SalianSy  the  Lupercals,  and  othw  orders, 
presided  over  rites  at  once  fanatical  and  absurd, 
with  a  lively  confidence  of  recommending  themselves 
to  the  favour  pf  the  immortal  gods  *.  To  the  mother 
of  the  gods, ,  the  laughter  loving  Venus,  the  garden 
god,  and  the  deity  oi  the  vine,  were  consecrated 
hierarcfas  and  subaltern  priests,  to  regulate  the  order 
of  their  sacred  mysteries,  and  to  engage  the  populace 
m  the  holy  revelry  of  their  wanton  worship.  In  all 
these,  the  dignity  of  the  priestly  character  was  pro- 
tected by  the  laws  and  manners  of  their  country. 
Their  robes  of  purple,  their  chariots  of  state,  their 
smpptoous  entertainments,  their  grave  and  dignified 
4qportinent,  or  their  conscious  and  well  sustained 
9iith(Mrity,  attracted  the  admiration  and  excited  the 
oeyerenee  of  the  people ;  and  they  received,  from 
Aie  consecrated  lands,  and  the  public  revenue,  and 
the  Totarieis  of  their  temple,  an  ample  stipend,  which 
liberally  supplied  the  splendour  of  the  priesthood, 
and  provided  for  the  expen&es  of  the  religious  wor- 
ship  of  the  state. 

This  enumeration  by  no  means  includes  the  whole 
pf  the  priestly  orders  established  at  Rome.  Even 
after  the  reform  of  Gratian  had  curtailed  the  number 
sf  the  godSf  four  hundred  and  twenty  four  temples 
rtfll  decorated  the  capital,  and  were  still  open  to  the 
piety  of  the  people ;  and  if,  at  the  period  of  her  de- 
^ijfk^  tibje  religipp  of  the  **  mighty  mistress  of  the 

—— i»         ■  ■  ■■— —  I    ■    I     I  III  ■  H  — — ^»i^—i ^— M     ■  ■■  , 

*  Gibbon.  DecL  and  Fall.  ch.  xxviii. 
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"  world,"  was  yet  able  to  maintain  establishments 
of  such  magnificence  and  pomp,  we  may  form  sonwe 
estimate  of  the  power  and  number  of  its  ministry, 
in  those  days  of  triumphant  superstition,  when 
"  gods  were  more  easily  to  be  found  in  Italy  than 
«  men".* 

The  duties  of  these  priestly  orders  were  various, 
formal,  and  minute,  and  were  reduced  to  an  accurate 
scale  by  the  pious  exactness  of  a  legal  or  traditionary 
rubrick.  The  sixty  Curiae  were  to  offer  sacrifices 
on  behalf  of  the  people,  and  to  conclude  the  rites  by. 
a  public  feast  f.  The  Arval  fraternity  were  empow- 
ered to  determine  all  controversies  concerning  land*' 
marks  j:.  The  Politii  and  Pinarii  presided  over  the 
rites  of  Pan  and  of  Hercules.  And  the  various 
colleges  of  Aruspices,  Augurs,  and  Auspices,  were 
to  inspect  the  heavens,  to  consult  the  bowels  of  the 
victims,  to  observe  the  flight  of  birds,  and  to  pro- 
nounce whether  the  exta  of  the  victims  were  dry, 
contracted,  or  diseased ;  whether  the  flame  in  which 
the  victims  had  been  consumed  was  pure,  or  mingled 
with  smoke,  and  whether  the  smoke  ascended  in 
broken  or  continuous  volumes,  or  was  of  long  or  of 
short  duration  ||. 


^  The  sarcasm  of  Petronius.    It  was  merited. 

t  Dionys.  Halicarnass.  lib.  ii.       j:  Plin.  lib.  ii.  c.  2.  §  3. 

II  The  office  of  the  augur  has  been  described,  by  Godwin  with 
sufficient  accuracy.  The  augur  sat  upon  a  tower,  in  his  aooth-^ 
saybg  robe  called  lana,  with  his  head  uncovered,  and  his  face 
turned  towards  the  south.  Afler  quartering  the  heavens  with  his 
staff  into  certain  temples  or  spaces,  he  observed  in  what  region  the 
birds  appeared;  and  then,  killing  the  victim,  and  offering  up  cer« 
tain  prayers,  he  pronounced  the  determination  of  the  gods,  accord- 
ing to  the  lucky  or  unlucky  sign  which  he  beheld.  Godwin.  Rom. 
Antiq.  hb.  ii.  sect.  tf.  ch.  vi.  p.  48.  _^ 
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Offices  of  this  nature  may  have  been  absurd,  but 
were  comparatively  harmless.  Other  orders  enjoyed 
the  public  reverence,  whose  prescriptive  duties  were 
at  once  vile  and  mischievous.  To  them  it  belonged 
to  preside  over  mysterious  observances,  in  the  gloom 
of  midnight  or  in  the  recesses  of  the  cavern ;  to 
revel  in  mystic  dances  along  the  streets  and  high- 
Ways  ;  to  encourage,  in  the  votary,  the  wantonness 
of  indiscriminate  obscenity ;  to  celebrate  the  orgies 
of  libertine  and  drunken  riot ;  and  to  promote,  and 
perhaps  to  share,  the  carnal  worship  of  the  obscene 
and  popular  Venus. 

But,  while  ministers  were  thus  provided  to  preside 
over  rites  of  riot  and  wantonness,  or  to  maintain,  with 
minute  and  punctilious  accuracy,  the  various  formali- 
ties of  sacrifices  and  processions,  what  voice  was 
heard  in  the  temple  to  teach  and  to  guide  the  people? 
What  priest  was  to  visit  the  afflicted  and  infirm,  and 
to  soothe  their  sufferings  and  their  sorrows  ?  Who 
was  appointed  to  teach  wisdom  to  the  poor,  and  to 
lead  the  ignorant  to  truth  and  holiness  ?  Who  was 
to  bring  back  error  to  virtue,  to  kindle  charity 
in  the  bosom  of  the  affluent,  or  to  soothe  expiring 
mortality  with  the  hope  of  a  future  and  better 
world  f  On  the  contrary,  amid  all  this  pomp  and 
variety  of  priestly  function,  we  discover  little  that 
is  not  insignificant  and  corrupt  The  busy  show, 
the  splendid  ceremony,  and  the  magnificent  festival, 
were,  indeed,  to  occupy  the  attention,  and  indulge 


The  anispices  were  called  cappomantes,  or  prophets  of  smoke. 
In  the  course  of  their  observations,  the  bowels  of  the  victim  were 
divided  into  two  parts,  the  flELmiliar  and  the  hostile ;  and  from  the 
Bnt  were  collected  the  destinies  of  friends,  from  the  second. 
of  enemies*    Godwin.  Rom.  Antiq.  pp*  50,  51. 
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the  zeal  and  the  passions  of  the  populace ;  and, 
occasionally^  the  hymn  in  honour  of  the  gods,  and 
the  admonitory  voice  of  the  unbribed  oracle,  might 
have  been  heard  with  salutary  emotions  within  the 
walls  of  the  temple;  but  the  rest  was  Eierely  a 
splendid  or  frivolous  formality,  or  an  impious  and 
corrupting  imposition  on  the  credulity  of  mankind ; 
and,  instead  of  institutions  tending  to  form  or 
strengthen  the  habits  of  virtue,  or  elevate  the  mind 
to  a  sense  of  its  proper  dignity,  we  discover  only  a 
superstition  occupying  its  votaries  in  unmeaning 
rites,  or  prescribing  observances  which  operated  with 
fatal  influence  in  kindling  the  passions  and  pervert- 
ing and  tainting  the  heart. 

In  the  religious  institutions,  then,  of  Greece  and 
Italy,  we  discover  few  traces  either  of  pious  or  of 
moral  wisdom.  Age  followed  age,  and  lawgivers 
and  pontiffs  were  multiplied,  in  the  lapse  of  tioie, 
but  religion  was  little  corrected  and  improved*  If 
any  thing  were  added  to  the  first  inventions  or  pla- 
giarisms of  the  early  bard,  there  was  no  purity 
infiised  into  a  system  radically  defective  and  corrupt 
The  splendour  may  have  been  increased,  but  the 
mischief  remained.  Whatever  was  done  to  form  the 
citizen,  there  was  no  attempt  to  educate  the  man; 
and  the  citizen  himself,  as  far  as  religion  wae  cpn* 
cemed,  was  rather  amused  than  instructed,  and  rather 
occupied  than  enlightened.  The  consul,  the  statesmtuif 
the  philosopher,  and  the  pontiff,  found  it  expediie^dt 
to  preserve,  and  to  employ,  in  the  mechanism  of 
civic  regulation,  a  superstition  which  they  had  not 
wisdom,  or  authority,  or,  perhaps,  inclination;  to 
reform ;  and  the  two  most  accomplished  and  lettered 
nations  of  antiquity  were  surrendered  to  an  idolat^» 
which,  however  it  might  have  aided  the  pcdicy  of 
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Siofemmeat,  contributed  in  many  inatonces  to  mis-* 
lead»  in  none  to  heighten,  the  virtues  of  the  people ; 
aod  which,  whatever  were  its  festivities  and  pomps, 
can  scarcely  be  preferred  to  the  most  barbarous 
rdiigion  that  has  ever  been  embraced  by  the  folly, 
the  stupidity,  or  the  passions,  of  mankind. 


SECT.  If. 

HtHghui  msHitttwHs  of  the  HuidiU'^Tie  sacrj^  of  tkc  xaiivm — 
thiiveg — The  dtecet/^fihe  decaued  often  consumed  at  his  funeral 
pUe — Rites  of  Juggemaut—MagnificeHt  throne  and  decoration  of 
the  idol — Emblematic  sculptures  of  his  temple — Obscenity  andfero- 
city  of  the  votaries — Barbarous  sacrifices — Expensive  pr&tisUm 
for  the  table  and  household  of  the  god^-PUgrimagtS'^The  ntt^ 
ekiefi  and  miserieu  JUfhich  ihey  produce— The  priesthood^ThiM 

unrestricted  powers — The  -manton  rites  wer  which  they  preside 

The  subjection  af  the  people  to  their  wUl^The  castes— Unalter" 
able  conation  and  functions  of  each — Consequence  of  the  loss  of 
castC'^The  oppressive  and  injurious  despotism  rfthe  institution-^ 
Drfeeis  and  mischiefs  of  the  whole  rituaL 

THE  rites  and  institutions  of  the  religion  of  th^ 
Hindu,  are,  like  his  gods,  of  a  various,  and  frequently 
of  a  contradictory,  character.  They  are  gay,  wanton,, 
terrific,  awful,  or  mischievous.  But  this  incongrui^ 
does  not  render  them  less  po\^erful  in  their  effect&» 
They  extend  in  their  influence  through  every  rank» 
and  pervade  every  engagement  and  intercourse  qi^ 
life.  Habits,  sentiments,  persuasions,  and  passions;, 
ave  created  or  modified  by  them ;  and  they  give  ita 
ocHnplexion,  and  almost  its  form,  to  ev^y  class  oC 
moral  and  of  political  associatioa. 

The  priests  and  legislators  by  whom  this  religion 
was  framed,  seem  to  have  consulted,  in  a  very  especial 
manner,  the  voluptuous  temper  of  the  people  they 
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were  ambitious  to  rule ;  and  the  rites  they  have  pre- 
scribed are,  often,  and  in  the  highest  degree,  sensual 
and  obscene.  The  choultries,  occasionally,  are  con- 
verted into  theatres  of  debauch.  The  dance  and  the 
song  of  the  festival  accord  with,  and  stimulate,  the 
gross  propensities  of  the  voluptuous  worshipper; 
and  the  zealous  votary,  inflamed  by  the  artful  wan- 
tonness of  meretricious  beauty,  is  to  demonstrate  the 
holy  fervour  of  his  zeal  by  the  ample  indulgence  of 
his  sensuality. 

But  the  seductions  of  gaiety  and  of  pleasure  are 
not  alone  resorted  to  by  the  priest,  for  the  mainte- 
nance or  the  extension  of  his  influence.  The  Hindu 
institutions  are  to  unite  the  awe  and  obedience  of 
a  stem  fanaticism,  vnth  the  flowing  dissoluteness  of 
pious  libertinism.  Deities,  at  once  lascivious  and 
cruel,  are  to  be  propitiated  by  correspondent  cere- 
monies and  rites.  The  allurements  of  beauty  are  to 
be  occasionally  forgotten  in  the  sacrifice  of  blood ; 
and  the  votary  is  to  mingle  the  impressions  of  holy 
obscenity,  with  the  fears  or  frenzy  of  a  sanguinary 
superstition. 

I.  The  rites  of  the  funeral  pile  are  considered  as 
of  especial  importance  in  the  Braminical  religion. 
The  widow,  decorated  for  the  occasion  in  magni- 
ficent robes,  is  led  with  mysterious  solemnity  to  the 
scene  of  her  suffering  or  of  his  glory.  Thrice  is  she 
conducted  round  the  pile  on  which  is  placed  the 
body  of  her  departed  husband.  An  antient  Bramin 
accompanies  her  steps,  and,  watching  her  trepida^ 
tions,  admonishes  her  weakness,  and  dictates  her 
prayers*.  The  aid  of  intoxicating  drugs  is  occa- 
sionally employed  to  counteract  the  fears  and  emo- 


♦  Orme.  Hist.  Milit.  Transact,  vol.  i.  Dissertat 
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tions  of  nature ;  and,  according  to  the  reluctance  or 
acquiescence  of  the  victim,  the  wrath  or  the  blessing 
6f  the  gods  is  announced  by  the  inspired  voice  of 
the  priest  When  the  instinctive  terrors  of  the 
beart  are  thus  mitigated  or  subdued,  and  the  faith 
and  fervour  of  superstition  become  complete,  the 
dreadful  solemnity  is  no  longer  delayed.  The  de- 
voted woman  is  deprived  of  the  ornaments  of  her 
dress.  Her  anklets,  her  rings,  her  bracelets,  are 
distributed  among  her  relatives.  A  few  white  flowers, 
the  coronal  of  death,  are  twined  in  the  jetty  darkness 
of  her  hair.  The  flames  are  kindled,  sometimes  by 
her  own  hand.  The  unfeeling  multitude  behold,  with 
shouts  of  exultation,  the  hideout  solemnity.  The 
shriek  of  the  expiring  sufierer  is  drowned  in  the 
dissonance  of  unnumbered  voices ;  and  the  counte- 
nance, perhaps,  of  supplication  and  agony,  and 

The  arms,  contracted,  now,  in  fruitless  strife,    . 

Now  wildly  at  full  length 
Towards  the  crowd  in  vain  for  pity  spread,* 

are  witnessed  by  the  surrounding  fanatics,  not  with 
the  compassion  of  men,  but  with  the  delight  of 
monsters  f. 

Sacrifices  of  this  kind  are  encouraged  by  all  the 
artifices  of  superstition,  and  of  the  priesthood.  The 
Suttee,  or  highest  sphere  of  felicity,  is  the  place, 
according  to  the  holy  books  of  the  Bramin,  destined 
for  the  immortal  residence  of  those  who  have  burned 
themselves  with  their  husbands  :|:.  To  the  hope  of 
recompense  which  is  thus  excited,  is  superadded  the 


^  I  borrow  willingly  from  a  beautiful  passage  in  the  Curse  of 

Kehama. 

t  Appendix,  Note  L.  L. 

X  Preface  to  Code  of  Gentoo  Laws,  p.  48. 
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fear  or  certainty  of  punishment  for  diaobedisice.. 
The  widow  who  declines  the  rite,  stains  her  name 
with  deep  and  indelible  infamy.  She  is  supposed 
to  have  been  guilty,  in  some  preceding  state,  of  coa- 
jugal  infidelity ;  and  nothing  remains  to  expiate  her 
guilt,  but  a  long  series  of  purifying  austerities,  to  be 
terminated  only  by  a  natural  or  voluntary  death*. 

But  the  husband  is  not  merely  to  be  accompanied 
to  the  other  world  by  his  devoted  wife.  If  he  have 
been  of  any  distinguished  character  and  name,  the 
servants  and  the  &daves  of  his  household  must  also 
perish  at  the  pilef*  Accordingly,  the  favourite 
attendants  of  the  deceased  are  seen  cm  sonie  occa- 
sions to  rival  the  example  of  the  expiring  widow. 
Maddened  by  fanaticism  or  by  opium,  pr  ccwpelled 
by  the  hard  necessity  of  their  lot,  they  dance  franti- 
cally round  the  pile,  pour  loud  lamentations  to  the 
shade  of  the  dead,  and  gradually  approach  the 
flames,  till  their  light  and  flying  garments  catch  the 
fire,  and  a  new  spectacle,  adding  the  sacrifice  of 
humble  duty  to  that  of  conjugal  attachment,  is  exhi- 
bited to  the  holy  and  vociferous  brutality  of  the 
populace  J. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  the  more  benignant 
influence  of  the  British  government,  and  the  manners 
and  humanity  promoted  by  British  civilization,  had 
tended  to  relax  or  extinguish  a  superstition  at  once 


<■'  i^«  •  ♦■"■■"^■■^■■■^■■^r^"**" 


•  Ayeen  Akberry,  iii,  p.  17a. 
f  When  Sftvagif  the  fouoder  of  the  present  race  of  MorallQea, 
died,  the  funeral  rites  were  distinguished  by  the  same  sacrifices 
which  accompanied  the  obsequies,  the  year  before,  of  Maha  Rajah 
of  Jondpore.  The  servants,  and  wives,  and  animals,  belonging  to 
the  household  of  the  deceased,  were  burned  with  his  corpse.  Orme* 
Hist.  Fragm.  p.  361.    Renaudot.  Ancienn.  Relat  p.  33. 

X  Renaudot.  Ancienne  Relat.  p.  33. 
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80 cruel  and  so  absurd.  But  the  religion  of  Brama 
idmits  no  change  in  its  rites  or  doctrines.  Instances 
lutTe  recently  occurred  of  these  oblations  of  conjugal 
reqpecty  which  vie  with  the  examples  of  the  elder 
periods  of  the  Hindu  faith ;  and  of  the  twelve  wives 
)f  a  Koolin  Bramin,  who  had  died  at  the  age  of 
mety-twOf  three  were  lately  found  to  claim  the 
[lories  of  sacrifice,  and  were  accordingly  consigned 
0  the  flameSy  ^^  amid  the  din  of  drums  and  of 
jrmbalsy  and  the  shouts  of  the  Bramins*." 
IL  To  the  riteSy  celebrated  more  especially  at 
Qggemant,  in  honour  of  Sheeva  and  Vishnu,  diVi^^ 
ities  equally  carnal  and  sanguinary,  we  turn  from 
lese  hideous  oblations  only  to  contemplate  new  and 
srhaps  more  appalling  enormities.  To  that  scene 
r  barbarous  superstition,  multitudes  of  votaries 
onually  resort,  and  tribes  of  fanatics,  with  clotted 
air,  and  painted  flesh,  and  tattered  garments,  are 
tea  to  mingle  in  the  hideous  solemnities,  and  to 
iipose  on  themselves  the  saving  inflictions  of  an 
utere,  unnatural,  and  barbarous  penance.  At  the 
rescribed  moment,  the  idol  divinity,  a  block  of  stone 
r  wood,  with  a  frightful  visage  and  a  distended 
ad  blood-coloured  mouth,  is  slowly  and*  solemnly 
rought  forward  from  the  temple  in  which  he  had 
een  enshrined,  and  hailed  by  the  holy  and  frantic 
cdamations  of  the  assembled  populace.  The  god, 
»ated  on  a  magnificent  throne,  is  borne  along,  by 
16  strength  of  a  thousand  arms,  in  a  ponderous  and 
Digeous  car.  His  mantle  of  gold  tissue,  the  splendid 
iamonds  substituted  £br  eyes,  the  costly  necklace 
r  gems  which  descends  upon  his  bosom,  hii^  rich 
racelets  of  rubies  and  pearls,  and  the  golden  gFory 


^  Appendix,  Note  M.  M. 
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which  radiates  over  his  head,  excite  the  wonder  and 
provoke  the  adoration  of  the  tribes  which  encompass 
him.  At  a  little  distance  from  the  temple,  which, 
illuminated  by  the  blaze  of  innumerable  lamps,  reveals 
to  the  eyes  of  both  sexes  the  abominable  emblems  in 
massy  sculpture  which  cover  its  walls,  the  high  priest 
assumes  his  place  in  front  of  the  god ;  and,  having 
commanded  the  silent  attention  of  the  crowd,  recites 
aloud,  with  corresponding  gestures,  a  series  of  stanzas 
calculated,  by  the  pruriency  of  the  poet,  to  inflame  the 
passions  and  libertinism  of  the  worshipper.  A  boy, 
selected  for  his  beauty,  succeeds  and  rivals  this  vene- 
rable teacher  of  sensuality,  and  chants,  and  embel- 
lishes with  faithful  gesticulation,  a  new  soi^  of  pious 
obscenity.  An  aged  minister,  waving  a  rod  with 
wanton  and  undisguised  indecency,  completes,  the 
scandal  of  this  shocking,  degrading,  and  disgusting 
exhibition. 

The  period  of  the  sacrifice  has  now  arrived.  The 
massy  carriage  of  the  idol  ceases  to  move.  A  frantic 
votary,  decorated  with  wreaths  of  flowers,  ap- 
proaches from  among  the  applauding  and  revering 
multitude,  and,  having  sung  the  praises  of  the  idol, 
casts  himself,  with  a  cry  of  fanaticism,  beneath  the 
wheels  of  the  car.  Instantly  the  machine  again 
begins  to  move,  and  the  miserable  victim  is  crushed 
to  death,  or  irrecoverably  mangled  by  the  incumbent 
weight.  A  shout  of  universal  and  joyous  frenzy 
attests  the  completion  of  this  first  sacrifice ;  and  the 
wild  idolatry  of  the  multitude  anticipates,  with  exult- 
ing expectation,  the  favour  and  the  aid  of  the  con- 
ciliated deity. 

These  solemnities  sometimes  continue  for  many 
days.  The  god  wants  neither  votaries  nor  victims. 
The  immortal  glories  of  martyrdom  are  emulously, 
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and,  it  is  thought,  cheaply  purchased  with  blood. 
Reiterated  oblations  excite  the  awe  of  the  wondering 
populace;  and  the  national  piety  is  attested  and  vin- 
dicated by  the  sanguinary  repasts  afforded  to  the 
carnal  appetite  of  the  god  *• 

It  is  not  at  Juggernaut  alone  that  rites  of  this 
disgusting  character  are  annually  celebrated.  Alla- 
habad, ''  the  king  of  fortified  places/'  ^nd  whose 
territory  is  particularly  holy,  also  enjoys  the  idol  of 
blood,  the  sculptured  temple,  the  massy  car,  the 
savage  worshippers,  and  the  self-devoted  victims. 
In  the  view  of  a  Christian  government,  fanaticism 
plays  its  melancholy  pranks  with  as  little  restraint  as 
in  the  most  distant  region  of  India ;  and  the  temper 
of  a  people,  on  other  occasions  so  pacific  and  gentle, 
can  not  be  induced  to  surrender,  for  a  moment, 
solemnities  so  pernicious  in  principle,  and  so  shock- 
ing and  degrading  in  practice  f. 

The  idols  which  are  thus  worshipped,  are  not  fed 
and  indulged  merely  with  human  blood.  We  are 
tempted  to  smile  when  we  are  informed  of  the  costly 
provision  that  is  made  for  their  table,  their  decoration, 
and  their  pleasures.  They  have  their  garbs  of  state, 
their  gorgeous  car,  their  sculptured  temples,  their 
zealous  menials,  their  pampered  steeds,  their  mighty 
elephants,  and  their  beautiful  and  voluptuous  nymphs. 
They  are  surrounded  by  the  pomp  of  a  powerfiil 
priesthood,  and  the  fascinations  of  youthful  and  con- 
tributory courtezans ;  and  their  hungry  appetites  are 
supplied  with  as  much  earnestness  by  the  offerings 
of  their  votaries,  as  their  portentous  cruelty  is  in- 


•  Appendix,  NoteN.  >I. 
t  Ayeen  Akberry,  vol.  ii.  p.  35,  and  vol.  iii.  p.  124. 
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dulged  by  the  fanaticism  and  insanity  of  humud 
sacrifice  *. 

III.  The  zeal  of  the  votary  of  the  East  is  fomented 
by  an  institution  yet  mope  mischievous  and  crud; 
and  the  rites  of  pilgrimage,  described  as  essential 
to  temporal  and  eternal  welfare,  are  to  suspend  the 
performances  of  active  virtue,  and,  like  pestilence 
and  war,  to  thin,  in  their  accomplishment,  the  ranks 
of  life.  An  ardent  climate,  dreary  and  burning  plabsi, 
the  danger  of  disease  and  famine  by  the  way,  afibrd 
no  justifTcation  to  the  imperfect  zealot  who  has  ne- 
glected* to  visit,  from  whatever  distance,  the  more 
solemn  scenes  of  idol  worship.  The  duties  of  society, 
the  generous  and  endearing  offices  of  domestic  in- 
tercourse, and  the  humanizing  association  of  kindred 
and  of  friends,  are  to  be  sacrificed  to  an  obligation 
not  merely  useless  in  its  nature,  but  deplorable  in  its 
effects.  Sometimes  the  journey  of  the  pilgrim,  re- 
tarded by  sickness,  by  want,  or  by  the  ceaseless 
austerities  of  penance,  consumes  half  his  life ;  and  be 
traverses  India,  that  he  may  enjoy  the  holy  delight 
of  contemplating  before  he  dies  the  devotional  bar- 
barities of  the  temple  of  Juggernaut.  Of  the  mul- 
titudes who  thus  annually  desert  their  occupations 
and  their  homes,  many  expire  from  exhaustion  and 
misery  on  their  journey,  and  many  within  the  gates 
of  the  consecrated  city.  "  We  knew,'*  says  Buchanan, 
"  that  we  were  approaching  Juggernaut,  and  we  were 
**  yet  forty  miles  from  it,  by  the  human  bones  which 
"  we  saw  strewed  by  the  way  f-"  Toil  and  ifamine 
are  not  the  only  destructive  agents  in  these  joumey- 
ings  of  insane  devotion.    The  unburied  bodies  of  the 

*  Appendix,  Note  O.  O. 
f  Christian  Researches,  129,  134,  135. 
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^ead,  exposed  to  the  heat  of  a  vertical  sun,  frequently 
generate  contagion,  by  their  putrescence,  and  num- 
bers of  the  credulous  and  submissive  multitude  are 
swept  rapidly  away.  The  living,  hardened  by  fana- 
ticism, and  by  the  spectacles  of  horror  which  per- 
petually surround  them,  behold  their  companiofis 
expiring  on  every  side  without  alarm  and  without 
compassion ;  and  instances  have  occurred,  too  dread- 
ful almost  for  description,  of  the  utter  insensibility 
with  which  the  most  afflictive  sufferings  are  endured 
or  beheld*.  Even  when  the  pilgrimage  has  been 
completed,  yet  greater  trials,  if  possible,  await  the 
devotee.  He  has  to  re-traverse  the  wilds  which  he 
had.  already  passed,  and  to  re-endure,  but  with  dimi- 
nished strength,  the  wants  which  he  had  already 
experienced.  Under  these  circumstances  the  waste 
of  human  life  augments ;  and  of  the  tribes,  including 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  miserable  beings  who 
migrate  yearly  from  the  plfiins,  the  villages,  and  the 
dties  of  India,  to  celebrate  the  orgies  of  their  homi- 
cidal divinity,  it  may  be  justly  affirmed  that  one  half 
never  reach  their  home,  and  that  those  who  are  more 
fortunate  bring  back  feebleness  and  disease,  the  na- 
tural fruits  of  such  a  journey,  or  a  fanaticism  sti- 
mulated and  inflamed,  the  natural  result  of  such 
a  worship  f. 

IV.  For  the  maintenance  of  a  superstition  of  this 
nature,  a  priesthood  is  established  worthy  of  the 
duties  which  it  is  required  to  fulfil.    The  members  of 


♦  Appendix,  Note  P.  P.. 

f  Doctor  Buchanan  says,  that  the 'pilgrims  who  annually  resort 
to  the  holy  city  amount  to  hundreds  of  thousands,  or  to  a  multi- 
xide,  out  of  which  a  hundred  thousand  wouM  not  be  missed.  Christ- 
Research,  p.  141. 
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this  bodyi  always  chosen  from  the  first  order  of  the 
state^  enjoy  the  double  reverence  due  to  the  dignity  of 
their  rank,  and  the  sanctity  of  their  office.  They  aie 
the  sole  expositors  of  religion,  and  the  sole  directors 
of  its  solemnities.  The  sacred  books  are  open  only 
to  their  inspection,  and  their  infallible  interpretations 
are  to  be  embraced,  with  equal  humilil^,  by  the 
highest  and  the  lowest  of  mankind  \ 

These  men  are  supported  in  unpriesdy  luxury  by 
the  contributions  of  bigots,  of  pilgrims,  and  of  de« 
Totees^  Every  thing  in  tiie  superstition  over  which 
ihey  preside,  is  formed  to  perpetuate  the  sacerdotal 
slavery  of  the  people.  They  are  to  administer  rites 
nf  hich  have  been  artfully  contrived  to  constitute  an 
essential  part  of  the  transactions  of  common  life,  and 
to  excite  the  awe,  the  reverence,  and  the  zeal  of  the 
people.  It  is  by  their  permission  the  votary  is  to 
w^oy  the  secret  pleasures  of  the  temple,  or  by  dieir 
voice  that  the  real  or  supposed  impiety  of  men  is  to 
b0  proclaimed  or  denounced;  and  their  sanctified 
authority  has  extended  itself  with  such  domi- 
nant influence  to  the  heads  of  fiimilies,  that  tiiey 
govern  the  people  with  irresistible  despotism,  and 
actuate  and  move  them  to  good  and  evil  as  they 

please  t* 

This  consecrated  despotism  may  be  sometimet 

VP$Hfy  em{Joyed.    The  priest,  like  the  geBemlity  of 

his  countrymen,  may  be  of  a  sober  and  gende  cast^ 

und  the  te«^r  which  he  derives  fixun  his  climaie 


*  ^  The  religion  w»  se  iBtricate  in  ha  doctrines,  and  so  alanu- 
ing  in  itf  d^nuqciatioDs,  as  to  require  a  Braoiin  tobe  at  hand  to 
explain  and  comment.''  Uolw^  Hist.  Events.  Part  iu  du  lY. 
p.  17- 

t  Hdwel.  Histor.  RelaU  Part  ii.  ch.  iv. 
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may  contribute  to  soften  the  exercise  of  his  authority, 
and  to  render  him  indulgent,  and  even  accessory,  to 
the  enjoyments  of  the  faithful.  But  occasions  fre- 
quently arrive  to  call  forth  his  most  tremendous 
powers.  He  becomes  not  an  inquisitor  to  imprison 
or  to  rack^  and  he  pretends  not  to  touch  the  life  of 
his  rictim.  But  he  establishes  an  irresistible  govern- 
ment within  the  bosom  of  man.  He  shapes  or  he  sub- 
dues opinion.  He  prostrates,  he  interdicts^  he  mad- 
dens the  offender.  Rajahs,  and  kings,  and  people^ 
are  alike  controlled  by  the  opinions  which  he  instils. 
He  annuls  the  privileges  of  humanity  by  depriving 
the  individual  of  die  privileges  of  his  caste  ;  and  he 
pronounces  the  decree  of  excommunication  which 
shuts  out  the  object  of  his  wrath  from  the  pale  ot 
society,  and  from  the  mercies  and  consolations  of 
religion. 

The  members  of  this  class  are  placed  as  on  the 
pinnacle  of  the  state.  It  would  be  a  degradation  to 
their  superior  rank  and  sanctity  to  eat  at  the  same 
trirfe  wtdi  nobles  or  with  kings  *.  The  food  prepared 
by  a  pCTSon  of  an  inferior  caste  must  not  defile  the 
sacred  purity  of  their  lips  f.  While  every  other 
individual  of  the  state  is  liable  to  the  last  punishment 
of  the  law,  the  law  is  to  them  as  an  inferior  ordinance ; 
and  whatever  be  their  crime,  their  persons  are  sacred, 
and  thdr  blood  must  not  be  shed  J.    They  are  armed 


•  Orme'8  Hist,  of  Hindost  Disscrtat.  vol.  i.  p.  4.  Sketches 
of  tfie  History  of  Hindost.  &c.  p.  113« 

t  A  Bramio  must  not  eat  any  thing  which  has  been  prepared  or 
touched  by  any  hand  but  that  of  a  Bramin.  Orme.  Milit.  Transact 
Dissrtat.  vol.  i.  p.  4.   ' 

X  **  Never  shall  a  king  slay  a  Bramin,  though  he  be  convicted 
of  all  possible  crimes.  No  greater  crime  is  koown  on  earth  than 
slaying  a  Bramin."    Laws  of  Menu,  Sir  William  Jones'  Works, 
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with  the  panoply  of  heaven,  and  the  wrath  of  heayen 
is  treasured  for  their  foes.  It  is  not  in  the  concerns 
of  religion  only  that  their  decisions  are  to  be  heard. 
In  public  affairs  their  authority  has  been  long  and 
often  implicidy  admitted ;  kings  are  to  acquire,  by 
their  blessing  or  consecration,  conquest,  dominion, 
glory,  length  of  days,  and  immortal  fame  * ;  and  they 
have  been  known  to  punish  the  prince  who  has 
slighted  their  remonstrances  or  violated  the  laws  of 
his  caste,  sometimes  with  deposition  and  sometimes 
with  death  f. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  ascertain  the  degree  of  moral 
or  religious  utility  which  belongs  to  a  priesthood  of 
this  character.  The  authority  of  the  priest  is  founded 
on  the  ignorance  of  the  people,  and  he  therefore 
closes  the  divine  pages  of  his  sacred  books  to  every 
eye  but  his  own.  The  very  offices  in  which  bis 
ministry  is  principally  occupied,  must  affect  the  na- 
ture and  tendency  of  his  instructions,  even  where  he 
wishes  to  instruct  He  who  presides  over  the  choirs 
of  wantonness,  and  receives  the  contributions  of  im- 
purity, cannot  consistently  denounce  the  indulgence 
of  sensual  appetites,  or  enforce  the  obligation  of 
moral  restraint.  He  who  publicly  recites,  and  labours 
to  impress  on  the  minds  of  his  hearers,  the  coarse 
and  unqualified  stanzas  of  obscenity,  must  beware  in 
his  exhortations,  if  he  ever  exhort,  of  impeaching  the 
spirit  of  his  own  example.  And  he  who  avows  the 
sanguinary  temper  of  his  gods,  and  requires  to  ap- 

vol.  vii.  p.  392.  Code  of  Hindu  Laws,  ch.  xxi.  §  10.  pp.  9751 
283.  See  also,  sanguinary  Chapter  in  the  Calica  Purana.  Asiat 
Research,  vol.  v.  p.  371. 

•  Colebrook  on  the  Vedas.    Asiat.  Research,  vol.  viii.  p.  463. 

f  Preface  to  Code  of  Gentoo  Laws,  pp.  102,  116. 
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pease  them  the  sanguinary  sacrifice,  may  not  pru" 
dently  enforce  the  lessons  of  a  sound  and  rational 
piety,  or  the  precepts  of  a  liberal  and  generous 
humanity. 

V.  Of  the  Castes,  a  division  of  the  people  peculiarly 
favourable  to  the  exercise  of  priesdy  authority,  the 
rank  and  functions  of  each  are  specified,  with  pious 
and  reverential  minuteness,  in  the  sacred  books  of 
the  Hindus.  The  first  of  these  Orders  is  that  of 
wisdom,  and  is  set  apart  to  teach  and  to  pray.  The 
second  is  that  of  authority,  and  is  appointed  to 
govern  in  peace  and  war.  The  third  is  to  provide 
and  multiply  the  necessaries  of  life  by  agriculture 
and  trade.  And  the  fourth,  that  of  subjection,  is  to 
Idbour  and  to  obey.  No  individual  of  the  three  last 
orders  can  hope,  by  any  virtue,  or  any  acquirement, 
to  ascend  in  the  scale  of  this  mechanical  society*. 
By  crime,  indeed,  or  rather  by  a  deviation  from 
arbitrary  and  oppressive  forms,  of  which  the  priest 
is  to  judge,  the  privileges  of  caste  may  be  lostf.  Or, 
if  the  guilt  of  die  individual  should  be  deemed  to 
merit. a  punishment  yet  more  severe,  the  offender  is 
excluded,  by  sacerdotal  anathema,  even  from  the 

*  Ayeen  Akberry,  iii.  81,  &c.  Sketches  of  the  History,  &c.  of 
the  Hindus,  p.  107. 

f  It  may  be  lost  by  misfortune.  In  the  year  1766,  as  reported 
by  Major  Scott  Waring,  a  Hindu  had  been  compelled,  by  a  most 
unpardonable  act  of  violence  in  two  young  officers,  to  swallow 
a  drop  of  beef  broth.  His  caste  was  consequently  forfeited.  The 
British  government  solicited  the  priesthood  to  restore  iU  The 
Bramins  held  two  councils  on  the  subject ;  and,  after  an  anxious 
investigation,  they  declared  to  Lord  Clive,  that,  however  ardent 
they  were  to  comply  with  his  desire,  they  could  find  no  precedent  to 
justify  the  act,  and  could  not,  therefore,  restore  the  forfeited  caste. 
The  unfortunate  sufferer  died  soon  after  of  a  broken  heart.  See 
Quarterly  Review,  No.  i.  p.  208. 
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lowest  rank,  and  from  all  human  intercourse,  except 
with  those  who  have  become  outcasts  like  himsdf. 
No  sorrow,  no  penance,  no  virtue,  can  restore  the 
individual  to  the  caste  from  which  he  has  be^ 
expelled.  The  law  which  condemns  is  inexorable  and 
eternal ;  and  this  law  becomes  a  new  instrament  of 
oppression  in  the  hand  of  the  priest,  because  it  coa- 
signs  to  him  the  power  of  excommunication,  from 
which  there  is  no  appeal,  and  by  which  the  victim 
whom  he  designs  to  oppress  is  reduced  to  the  last 
state  of  vileness,  of  misery,  and  of  contempt. 

The  functions  of  the  Castes  are  determined  in  as 
arbitrary  a  manner  as  the  Castes  themselves.  Though 
persons  of  a  higher  order  may  engage  in  the  occu- 
pations of  a  lower,  those  of  a  lower  must  never  inter- 
meddle with  the  occupations  of  a  higher.  It 'Would 
be  impiety  in  a  Bice  or  a  Sooder,  of  the  most  fli^rraat 
and  enormous  character,  to  interfere  with  the  offices 
of  a  Chatteree  or  a  Bramin ;  but  the  Bramin  and  the 
Chatteree  may  engage  without  crime  in  the  meaner 
profession  of  an  inferior  class*.  The  privilege, 
however,  is  rarely  exercised,  because  the  exercise  is 
supposed  to  involve  a  certain,  though  not  punishable, 
degree  of  degradation ;  and  the  law  of  the  Castes 
may  be,  therefore,  said  to  render  society  stationary 
in  all  its  ranks,  and  to  restrict  and  oppress  the' genius 
of  improvement,  by  a  wanton,  absurd,  and  despotic 
interdiction. 

The  Castes  are  not  only  limited  in  their  functions, 
but  restricted  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  life» 
They  scarcely  associate,  and  never  intimately,  with 
each  other.  The  priest,  or  the  noble,  would  be 
considered  as  defiled  if  he  descended  to  eat  at  the 
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same  table  with  the  despised  individual  of  an  inferior 
rank.  There  are  no  charities  or  attachments  of 
kindred  to  connect,  because  there  is  no  marriage 
permitted  between,  the  diflferent  orders*.  Even  the 
natural  relation  of  man  to  man  is  to  give  way  to  the 
cold  and  artificial  forms  of  the  Castes ;  and  the  rights 
of  humanity  are  to  be  abridged  or  abrogated  by  the 
perverse  nJes  of  a  priestly  policy  f. 

The  distinction  of  the  castes,  as  I  have  observed, 
is  guarded  and  maintained  by  religious  terror.  The 
priest  is  to  judge  and  to  decide,  to  spare  or  to 
punish  ;  but  even  the  sooder,  even  die  lowest  indi- 
vidual of  the  lowest  caste,  is  a  monarchy  compared 
with  the  wreteh  on  whose  head  has  descended  the 
fall  malignity  of  priestly  malediction*  He  is  driven, 
unpitied  and  scorned,  from  the  confines  of  human 
society.  If  he  approach,  however  accidentally, 
a  person  of  a  high  rank,  he  may  be  instantly  put 
to  death.  Whatever  he  touches  is  defiled.  His 
very  shadow  as  it  sweeps  along,  his  very  breath 
as  it  issues  from  his  lips,  communicate  impurify. 
Even  religion  withholds  from  him,  for  ever,  her  V^y 
and  her  forgiveness.  An  irrevocable  decree  closes 
against  him  the  temple  of  his  gods ;  or  if,  impelled 
by  a  reli^ous  feeling,  he  hav«  stolen,  in  teembUng 
silence,  into  the  recesses  of  the  pagoda,  the  detection 
of  the  crime  excites  the  execration  of  priest  and 


HI         I  "    Jl 


^  One  of  the  most  flagitiood  crimed,  in  the  opidioD  of  the 
priestly  Bramin,  is  the  intermarriage  of  persons  of  different  castes* 
For  this  offence  they  and  their  offering  are  degraded  into  the  lowest 
order  of  society.  Preface  to  Code  of  Hindu  Laws,  pp.  46, 49. 
The  guilt  of  heresy  only  is  punished  with  greater  rigour. 

t  Bemier,  torn.  li.  p.  109.  Tavemkir,  U»m«  i*  Hv.  ji.  0^  9* 
AaeqasliL  Pise.  Pi^m.  p.  .81.  Sketchy  of  <be  Ui9jU  &c«  of  th# 
Hindus,  p.  96.    Dow's  HisU.HiodoQt*  JMmxm*  Jt*  l^S. 
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people,  the  temple  is  to  be  purified  by  various  ob^ 
servances,  and  the  miserable  outlaw  is  driyen  back, 
with  horror  and  disgust,  to  the  secltisidn  of  the 
woods*.  Of  such  a  despotism  die  consequences 
are  as  mischievous  as  they  are  extensive.  Terror 
and  slavery  are  every  where.  Faith  is  subdued  into 
the  most  implicit  and  servile  submission;  The  fear 
of  an  irresistible  excommunication  prostrates  the 
piind  and  spfarit  of  the  votary ;  and  the  authority  of 
the  priest  becomes  the  d^radation,  abasement,  and 
oppression,  of  the  people. 

>  If  we  here  pause  to  take  a  general  view  of  the 
rites  and  cerenionies  of  the  Hindu  religion,  we  shall 
have  occasion  only  to  lament  and  condemn.  The 
festival  that  is  wanton,  the  ceremony  that  is  obscene^ 
the  sacrifice  that  is  terrific,  the  observance  that  is 
barbarous,  will  testify  the  absurdity,  the  craft,  or 
the  crime  of  the  inventor.  We  shall  behold  the  girl 
of  the  temple,  contrasted  with  the  exhausted  or 
expiring  pilgrim ;  the  scene  of  sanctified  licentious- 
ness, with  altars  dripping  with  human  blood;  the 
flaming  pile,  with  temples  of  debauch ;  the  gay 
procession,  with  the  horrors  of  Juggernaut;  and 
a  prostrate  nation,  with  a  pampered,  a  mischievous, 
and  a  despotic  priesthood.  The  distinctions  of  the 
castes  will  be  seen,  restraining  invention,  repressing 
co-operation,  confining  effort,  and  suspending  im- 
provement; and  the  power  of  excommunication^ 
will  appear  before  us,  rising  up  like  a  mighty  and 


•  Sonnarat.  torn.  i.  pp.  55,  56.  Ayeen  Akberry,  v.  iii.  p.  5143: 
The  excommunication  survives  the  life  of  the  offender.  His 
posterity  are  to  be  visited  by  the  same  interdict,  and  are  rendered 
incapable  of  ever  recovering  the  caste  of  which  he  has  been  deprived. 
Dow's  Hist  Hindost.  Dissert,  p.  23. 
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portentous  spectre,  to  appal,  to  subdue,  atid  to 
mould,  the  minds  of  men.  Every  where  some  new 
evidence  will  occur  of  the  detestable  nature  of 
a  ritual,  which,  for  so  many  centuries,  has  com- 
manded the  veneration  and  regulated  the  faith  of 
nations,  and  in  which  its  advocates  among  ourselves 
have  pretended  to  find  so  much  excellence  and 
beauty ;  and,  instead  of  discovering  any  thing  to 
satisfy  us  of  the  competence  of  human  reason  to 
frame  a  pure  and  adequate  creed,  we  shall  retire 
from  the  contemplation  still  more  diffident  of  such 
a  guide  in  such  concerns,  and  still  more  convinced 
of  the  necessity  of  an  inspired  religion* 


SECT.  III. 

Fasts  andpUgrimages  ordained  by  the  Koran — Essential  to  salvation 
— Compromise  for fosts — Minute  and  intignificant forms  qfobser^ 
vance — ToUs^  manners^  and  duties  of  the  pilgrims — The  black 
siome — The  stoning  of  the  deoiU'^Moral  and  poUtieal  consequences 
of  ike  iMt^ftltum-'^The  Mahometan  priesthood — The  people  imtn- 
siructed — The  whole  calculated  rather  to  kindle  the  zeal  of  a  mtf 
ckievousfaaaticismf  than  to  promote  piety  to  God  or  love  to  man. 

THE  two  most  tisefiil,  and,  perhaps,  sublime  of 
the  intellectual  faculties,  invention  and  foresight, 
have  been  lavishly  ascribed  to  Mahomet,  by  the 
partiality  of  his  eulogists.  Yet  in  no  eminent  de- 
gree was  he  possessed  of  either.  Invention  creates, 
foresight  Anticipates.  The  last,  with  a  prophetic 
vision,  penetrates  into  the  future,  and  detects  the 
emergencies  and  difficulties  which  are  hereafter  td 
arise ;  the  first,  with  a  productive  energy,  supplies 
the  means  by  which  those  difficulties  may  be  met  or 
subdued.  But  the  prophet  of  Arabia  invented  little. 
He  borrowed  the  materials  of  his  edifice  equally 
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from  the  wisdom  and  folly  of  preceding  times,  or 
the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  existing  superstiticm ; 
and  the  records  of  the  Pentateuch,  the  fables  of  the 
Taonud,  the  truths  of  the  Gospel,  the  customs, 
manners,  prejudices,  and  barbarities  of  the  cotem- 
poraneous  Arab,  supplied  him  with  the  incongmoiis 
doctrines  which  alternately  disgrace  and  adOTn  the 
pages  of  tiie  Koran.  Nor  was  he  gifted  with  any 
extraordinary  foresight  He  adapted  his  religion 
to  circumstances  as  they  arose,  but  mode  little 
provision  for  circumstances  that  were  to  come. 
Hence  his  celestial  visitant  was  to  contradict  at  one 
time  what  he  had  revealed  at  another ;  and  the  in- 
junctions of  the  eternal  book  became  innumerable, 
which,  however  authoritatively  proclaimed,  were, 
subsequently,  to  be  limited,  extended,  or  annulled, 
according '  as  new  occurrences  required  new  expe- 
dients, and  unforeseen  conjunctures  arose  to  derange 
the  schemes  of  the  Prophet. 

Of  the  two  great  institutions  of  the  Koran,  fisisting 
and  pilgrimage,  almost  every  circumstance,  even 
to  the  minutest  forms,  was  borrowed  from  the  rituals 
of  other  creeds.  Mahomet  could  boast  only  the 
merit  of  impressing  upon  them  a  greater  degi^  of 
solemnity,  and  of  su^[>orting  them  by  higher  ipid 
more  effectual  sanctions. 

I.  Fasting,  said  the  Prophet,  ^^  is  as  the  gate  of 
^^  religion ;  and  the  odour  of  the  mouth  of  him  who 
fasteth  is  more  grateful  to  God  than  that  of  musk  *." 
In  conformity  with  this  doctrine,  the  necessity  of 
solemn  and  reiterated  fasts  has  been  announced 
by  the  Koran ;  and  days,  and  weeks,  and  months, 
are  every  yeax  to  be  set  apart  by  the  Mussulman 

*  Sale.  Prelim.  Di»c.  secL  iv.  p.  48. 
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for  the  punctilious  performance  of  the  duties  of 
abstinence.  If  the  &8t  have  unfortunately  been 
neglected  at  the  appointed  season,  atonement  must 
be  made  to  the  law  by  ^'  fasting  a  like  number  of 
"  days  at  another  period*."  The  slightest  indul- 
gence,  from  the  moment  '^  when  a  white  thread  can 
*'  be  distinguished  from  a  dark,  till  the  hour  of 
''  sun-set,"  might  vitiate  the  whole  virtue  of  the 
observance  f.  The  saving  efficacy  is  in  the  mode, 
not  in  the  principle,  in  the  punctiliousness  of  the 
performance,  and  hot  in  the  temper  of  the  heart 
The  fast  is  not  holy  and  efficacious  according  to  the 
spirit  with  which  it  is  observed,  but,  according  as 
the  day  or  month,  during  which  it  is  observed,  is 
holy  or  common :{:.  The  very  air  during  its  conti-* 
nuance  must  not  be  too  freely  breathed,  nor  even 
the  communications  of  speech  indulged  || ;  and  the 
most  learned  of  the  Mahomedan  doctors  maintain 
that  it  is  rendered  inoperative  and  unholy,  by  cir- 
cumstances which,  in  the  estimate  of  common  sense, 
would  be  considered  as  utterly  disconnected  with 
the  duties  of  man,  but  which  they  enumerate  and 
minify  with  punctilious  piety  and  sectarian  zeal  ^. 

'ftie  Koran,  however,  is,  on  this  subject,  singu- 
larly inconsistent  and  contradictory.  The  obligation 
of  frequent  and  formal  fasts  was  enforced  by  numerous 

*  Koran,  chap.  ii.  p.  33.  f  Koran,  ch.  ii. 

X  '^  It  18  an  admitted  tradition,  that  a  fast  of  one  day  in  a  sacred 

month,  is  better  than  a  fast  of  thirty  days  in  another  month ;  and 

that  the  fast  of  one  day  in  Rkhmadan  is  more  meritorious  than 

a  &st  of  thirty  days  in  a  sacred  month.''    Sale.  Prel.  Disc,  sect  iv. 

p.  1  so- 
il **  I  have  vowed  a  fhst  to  the  Omnipotent,  and  therefore  I  can- 
not Bpeek  to  a  man  this  day.**    Kor.  ch.  xix..  vol.  ii.  p.  I3i« 

§  Appendix,  Note  R.  B» 
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precepts  and  reiterated  sanctions ;  and  was  classed 
among  the  highest  of  those  duties  which  are  indis* 
pensably  necessary  to  the  salvation  of  the  sinner. 
Yet  an  ordinance  so  solemnly  and  emphatically  en- 
joined, may,  it  seems,  be  omitted  by  the  faithful 
Mussulman,  at  the  expense  of  a  slight  and  easy 
penalty.  ^*  Those  who  can  keep  the  fast  and  do 
liot,  must  redeem  their  neglect  ,by  maintaining  of 
a  poor  man  *•"  The  act  of  charity  is  not  required  as 
a  duty,  but  prescribed  as  a  mulct  The  fulfilment  of 
one  obligation  is  to  atone  for  the  contempt  or  disregard 
df  another;  and  the  votary  is  instructed  to  enter 
into  a:  composition  with  God,  and  to  believe  that, 
however  this  imperfection  of  bis  abstinence  may 
have  merited  the  punishment  of  disobedience,  he 
possesses,  in  an  act  of  mercy,  a  supererogatory  trea- 
sure to  make  satisfaction  for  his  frailly. 

The  most  zealous  and  learned  of  the  commentators 
on  the  Koran  are  disturbed  by  this  tenet,  and  they 
utterly  and  justly  deny  the  doctrine  of  composition 
which  it  seems  to  affirm.  They  have,  therefore, 
exercised  all  their  ingenuity  to  rescue  their  prophet 
from  the  contradiction  of,  at  once,  requiring  the  ob- 
servance, and  authorizing  the  neglect,  of  one  of  his 
most  solemn  and  essential  institutions ;  but,  after 
having  tried  every  artifice  of  sophistry  on  the  orig^al 
text  which  has  created  the  difficulty,  they  have  been 
compelled  to  abandon  their  purpose  altogether,  and 
to  shelter  themselves  and  their  religion  under  the 
convenient  doctrine  of  celestial  abrogation  f . 


*  Kor.  ch.  ii.  pp.  32,  33.  "By  maintaining  of  a  poor  man  ;" 
according  to  the  usual  quantity  which  a  man  eats  in  a  day,  and  the 
custom  of  the  country.    Sale.  Note.  Koran,  ch.  ii.  pp.  32,  33. 

f  Sale;  Note  on  Kor.  ch.  ii.  p.  32. 
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IL  To  the  ordinance  of  fasts,  the  Koran  has 
added  the  institution  of  pilgrimage.  **  Perform  the 
^*  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  in  the  known  months  let  it 
'<  be  performed,  and  remember  God  the  appointed 
"  number  of  days  in  the  valley  of  Mina — Proclaim 
^'  unto  the  people  a  solemn  pilgrimage ;  let  them 
^'  come  unto  thee  on  foot,  and  on  every  lean  camel, 
^^  arriving  from  every  distant  road,  that  they  may  be 
'^  witnesses  of  the  advantage  arising  from  visiting  the 
^'  holy  place,  and  that  they  may  pay  their  vows,  and 
^'  compass  the  holy  house*."  In  the  performance  of 
this  duty,  from  which  even  female  feebleness  is  not 
exempt,  every  true  disciple  of  Islem  is  faithful  and 
exemplary.  Once  at  least  in  their  lives,  the  most 
unthinking  of  the  moslems  bend  their  knees  on  the 
sacred  steps  of  the  Caaba ;  but  the  more  scrupulotis 
md  pious  votaries  frequently  resort,  from  the  most 
distant  regions,  to  that  consecrated  temple.  /<  It  was 
''  there  that  God  gave  the  site  of  the  house,  for  an 
^*  abode  unto  Abraham;"  and  '^  there  is  the  scene  of 
'^  the  venerable  Arafat  and  the  holy  mountain  f." 
Patriarchs,  and  saints,  and  prophets,  the  primitive 
^ides  and  teachers  of  mankind,  walked  and  dwelt  in 
those  divine  precincts.  Celestial  communications  imr 
parted  there  the  precepts  of  life ;  and,  there  '^  the  last 
md  best"  of  the  prophets  planted  the  standard  of 

•  Koraii.  ch,  ii.  pp.  35, 36.    Kor.  ch.  xxii.  p.  170. 

f  Arafat  is  a  mountain  near  Mecca.  When  Adam  was  driven 
Mit  of  paradise,  he  fell  on  the  distant  and  desert  island  of  Serendib 
»r  Ceylon,  while  the  unhappy  Eve  was  conducted  to  Jodda,  At 
ength  the  £Eitber  of  men,  having  mitigated  the  wrath  of  God  by 
lis  repentance,  was  leil  by  the  angel  Gabriel  to  the  mount  of  Ara- 
at,  where  the  long  lost  Eve  was  again  restored  to  her  husband, 
lence  the  holy  character  of  the  mountain.  D'Herbelot.  Bjbl.. 
Oriental,  p.  55. 
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Idem.  Inflamed  by  these  representations,  the  pilgrim 
proceeds  from  every  part  of  the  empire  of  the  Mus- 
sulmans, to  that  memorable  scene ;  and  his  piety  is 
exercised  with  more  exalted  devotion  on  a  spot  where 
every  object  wears  a  sacred  impress  in  his  imagina- 
tion, and  where  the  most  a£Pecting  monuments  of 
divine  power  and  wisdom  tend  to  purify  his  medita- 
tions and  elevate  his  faith. 

Various  were  the  painful  or  ludicrous  observances 
required  of  the  pilgrim,  prior  and  subsequent  to  his 
pilgrimage,  and  during  its  continuance.  He  was  to 
prepare  for  his  holy  wanderings  by  a  long  and  rigid 
seclusion,  and  to  exercise  his  piety  on  the  ¥^y  by 
numerous  and  afflicting  austerities  *.  On  his  arrival 
at  a  certain  distance  from  *^  the  house  wherein  are 
^  manifested  signs,''  his  piety  was'to  display  itsdf 
in  the  squalidness  of  his  garb,  and  the  neglect  of  his 
person  f*  His  nails,  his  beard,  and  his  hair,  were 
to  remain  uncut  until  **  he  had  fulfilled  his  vow  f 
and  he  was  to  enter  the  sacred  territory  with  his  head 
bare,  and  with  a  perfect  heedlessness  of  every  thing 
but  the  awful  duties  in  which  he  was  engaged. 

On  his  arrival  at  Mecca,  the  wearied  but  sedulous 
votary  is  to  commence  a  new  series  of  pious  obser- 
vances. Seven  times,  beginning  at  the  consecrated 
stone  X  at  the  comer  of  the  temple,  he  must  proceed 
to  encompass  the  wide  extent  of  the  Caaba ;  three 


*  To  these  austerities  was  frequently  to  be  added  hunger  and 
thirat  Whatever  might  be  his  want  of  food,  he  was  prohibited 
firom  the  profane  occupation  of  fowling  and  hunting,  and  permitted 
only  to  fish.     Kor.  ch.  v.    Sale,  Prelim.  Disc.  sect.  iv. 

t  The  pilgrims  deem  it  a  breach  of  the  injunctions  of  their  pro- 
phet to  destroy  the  vermin,  which  multiply  from  neglect  and  dirt 
on  their  person.    Sale.  Prel.  Disc.  sect.  iv. 

%  Appendix,  Note  S.  S. 
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times  in  a  short  and  hurried  step,  and  four  times  in 
a  more  grave  and  measured  pace.  Seven  tim  es,  also^ 
he  must  traverse  the  plain  between  the  sacred  mounts 
of  Safa  and  Merva,  and,  according  to  the  well 
known  ritual  of  the  solemnity,  sometimes  in  a  slow, 
uid  sometimes  in  a  hasty  mamier,  and  occasionaUy 
pausing  to  look  back  as  if  on  some  object  of  solicitude 
or  alarm  *•  These  preliminary  duties  are  to  be  suc- 
ceeded by  other  and  yet  more  important  observances. 
Prayers  are  to  be  repeated  over  the  stone  which  bears 
the  print  of  the  feet  of  Abraham.  The  well  of  Zem* 
zem  is  to  be  visited,  and  to  yield  its  healing  draughts 
to  the  lips  of  the  pilgrim.  And,  finally,  on  the  day 
prescribed,  and  after  having  passed  the  preceding 
night  in  holy  contemplatioh  in  the  oratory  of  Moa&^ 
daliza,  the  votary  is  to  hasten  before  sun*^e  to  the 
valley  of  Mina,  to  throw  seven  stones  to  repel  the 
intmsion  of  evil  spirits  f?  to  slay  the  victims  of 
sacrifice,  to  cut  his  hair  and  his  nails,  and  bury  the 
porticms  so  separated  on  the  spot:);,  and,  at  length, 
to  jM^epare  and  enjoy  the  feast  which  is  to  renovato 
hia  health  after  so  many  toils,  and  complete  the 
duties  and  the  glory  of  his  pilgrimage  H . 

•  Appendix,  Note  T.  T. 

t  Doetor  Pooock,  from  Al  Ghazali,  says  seventy  stones  at  dif- 
faent  times.  The  Indians  of  Chili,  at  their  funeral  rites,  stroke  the^ 
gnMind  with  their  spears,  to  drive  away  evil  spirits.  Moiina.  Hist* 
ChilL  voLii.  Append.  2. 

I  Sale.  Prel.  Disc.  p.  160. 
{|  For  a  more  particular  enumeration  of  these  ceremonies,  I  re- 
fer to  Chardiu,  Voyage  de  Perse,  tom.  ii.  p.  440  Pitt  on  the 
ftdig.  of  the  Mahometans,  p.  99.  Gagnier  Vie  de  Mahom.  tom.  ii. 
p.  1^8.  Abttlfeda,  Vit.  Mahom.  p.  190.  Reland  de  Relig.  Mahonu 
p.  113.  Sale.  Prelim.  Disc.  sect.  iv.  Anciennes  Relat.  des  Indes, 
and  D'Herbelot,  Bibl.  Orientpl.  Pocock  In  Spec.  Hist  Arab. 
p.115,  &c. 
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These  rites  are  prescribed  and  these  ceremoniel 
imposed  with  an  explicitness  of  command,  either 
traditionary  or  written,  which  leaves  nothing  to  the 
wUl  of  voluntary  performance.  The  slightest  omis- 
3ion  is  suflBcient  to  vitiate  the  great  work  of  die 
pilgrimage ;  and  the  pilgrim  is  to  rely  on  the  saving 
efiicacy  of  performances  which,  instead  of  being 
consistent  with  sober  piety  or  sonnd  reason,  are,^ 
in  their  tendency  and  influence,  a  mockery  of  both. 

Of  such  institutions  the  effects  cannot  but  extend 
to  all  the  social,  and  all  the  individual  interests  of 
mankind.  Industry  is  to  be  relaxed,  and  the  duties 
of  life  suspended,  for  barren,  pernicious  or  whimsical 
observances.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  age  of 
man  is  to  be  occupied  in  forms  and  ceremonies, 
which,  however  they  may  accord  with  the  fimaticiBm 
of  the  sectary,  have  little  to  do  with  the  virtues  of 
the  citizen ;  and,  while  he  who  should  be  habituated 
to  salutary  labour,  is  to  waste  his  days  in  the  jour- 
ney ings  and  the  austerities  of  pilgrimage,  the  true 
energy  of  the  human  character  is  impaired  or  lost, 
and  bigotry  and  fanaticism  are  substituted  in  the 
heart  of  the  votary  for  piety  and  virtue. 

III.  Of  a  religion  abounding  with  so  many  observ- 
ances, and  occupying  in  its  rites  so  great  a  portion 
of  the  life  of  its  disciples*,  the  priesthood  contri- 
butes but  litde  to  the  diffusion  of  piety  or  morals. 
The  prophet  himself  not  only  communicated  to  his 
tribes  the  infallible  doctrines  which  he  had  received 
from  heaven,  but  attended  in  the  mosques,  united  with 
the  congregation  in  prayer,  ascended  the  pulpit  f, 
and  delivered  the  exhortation,  in  which  he  mingled 
the  promises  of  glory  to  the  victorious  Mussulman, 


♦  Appendix,  Note  U.  U.  f  Appendix,  Note  V.  V. 
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wkh  the  menaces  of  woe  to  the  devoted  infidel.    On 
he   practice,  rather  than  on  the  precept  *,  of  that 
diosen   instrument  of  celestial  wisdom,  a  priestly 
)rder  has  been  founded  by  his  successors,  for  the 
naintenance  and  advancement  of  public  devotion. 
Hie  duties  of  this  body  are  to  watch  over  the  conse- 
Tated  founts,  to  unite  in  acts  of  worship  with  the 
>eople,  to  remind  the  Mussulman,  from  the  minarets 
tf  the  mosques,  of  the  returning  periods  of  diurnal  ■. 
>rayer,  and,  occasionally,  to  read,  and  perhaps  ex- 
»oundy  the  awful  tenets  of  the  Koran.  The  priesthood, 
K)wever,  has  never  extended  beyond  the  more  im- : 
K)rtant  districts  of  the  Mahomedan  empire.     Places 
>f  devotion  are  every  where  erected,  and  the  people 
esort  to  them  for  prayer ;  but,  in  countless  instances, 
here  is  no  religious  teacher  to  be  found  f;  and,  if 
be   gesture  and   countenance  of  the  generality  of 
rfussulmen  exhibit  a  high  degree  of  religious  solem- ' 
iity,  if  every  worshipper  have  his  string  of  beads, 
nd  pious  ejaculations  be  heard  on  every  side ;};,  the 
ievotion  at  least  is  ignorant  or  impure,'  and  the  zeal 
nd  fervour  are  the  offspring,  not  of  the  wisdom  com- 
municated by  the  ministers  of  religion,  but  of  a  weak, 
rnplicit,  and  ignorant  credulity. 

Such  are  the  most  remarkable  of  the  rites  and  insti- 
ations  of  the  religion  of  the  Koran.  I  pause  hot  to 
xpatiate  on  the  principles  which  they  involve,  or  on 
lie  effects  which  they  produce.     It  will  scarcely  be 


♦  Appendix,  Note  W.  W. 
t  "  The  professors  of  the  Mohammedan  law  neither  preach  nor 
itechisei  nor  confess ;  and  the  vulgar,  therefore,  recdve  no  reli- 
ioiis  instruction,  exeopt  in  tlie  common  schools  to  which  their  . 
&rents  can  afford  to  send  them."     Volney,  Trav.  In  Syria, 
1.  xxxix. 

I  Appendix,  Note  X.  X. 
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affinnedy  that  tbey  promote  one  wholesome  persot* 
sion,  or  inculcate  or  encourage  a  single  duty.  They 
were  not  designed,  nor  are  they  calculated,  to  instmct 
and  purify  the  heart;  and  they  tend  only  to  found 
the  hopes  of  acceptance  with  Grod  on  the  minute 
observance  of  forms,  not  merely  external,  but  ofbsa 
extravagant  and  absurd.  They  are,  therefore,  at 
variance  with  sound,  sober,  and  salutaiy  truth;  they 
corrupt,  while  they  exercise,  human  faith ;  and  the 
votary,  who  should  have  been  disciplined  in  religioas 
wisdom,  admits  and  observes  them  only  to  become 
a-  more  zealous  and  worthless  devotee,  and  a  more 
implicit  and  bigoted  fanatic. 


SECT.  IV. 

RcUgiotu  rites y  tests  of  the  truth  of  a  reUgion^^The  four  great  orS- 
nances  of  the  Gospel-— Baptism — Its  nature  and  object — A  ccmth 
tional  covenant — An  institution  of  grace  and  mercy — Me  LonPr 
supper —  Under  what  circumstances  ordained — The  blessings  wUch 
it  confers — The  preparation  which  it  requires — Its  moral  and 
hoh/  tendency^Ordinance  of  the  Sabbath^^Comparisoa  of  the  Sab" 
bath  of  the  Jew  with  that  of  the  Christian — Objects  (ftkt  latter-^ 
Resty  devotion,  charity,  instruction— Consequences  on  the  ardor, 
the  fiecency,  and  the  civilization  of  life — Tendency  to  unite  man* 
kind  in  closer  bonds  of  affection  and  brotherhood^Tke  dkristian 
priestiood'^-EstabHshed  by  Christ — Its  nature  and  desigH'^IJ^' 
ferent  Orders— Their  specific  duties— The  virtues  of  the  Cbistiaa . 
priest'-The  prescribed  mode  of  his  teaching-^The  testimony  ff 
Julian— Beauty  and  excellence  of  the  institution. 

IF  the  Deity  were  to  condescend  to  become  the 
legislator  of  man,  we  should  expect  to  discover, 
in  his  ordinances,  the  character  of  perfect  wisdom, 
and  eternal  utility.  He,  whose  omniscience  beholds 
all  the  relations  and  consequences  of  things,  cannot 
err.    He,  whose  goodness  is  equal  to  his  glory  and 
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lis  power,  can  require,  the  obedience  of  his  creatures 
>nly  to  promote  their  happiness.  The  idle  and  vain 
parade  of  splendid  ceremonies,  and  the  burdensome 
mposition  of  unedifying  rites,  can  have  nothing  to 
lo  with  the  operations  or  designs  of  such  a  Being* 
Vliatever  He  ordains  is  the  mingled  annunciation  of 
lis  wisdom  to  guide,  his  beneficence  to  bless,  and 
lis  mercy  to  save ;  and  the  doctrine  and  the  institu* 
ion,  perfectly  accordant  with  each. other,  must  in- 
olve  the  immediate  improvement,  or  final  felicity, 
»f  mankind. 

By  this  test,  in  its  utmost  rigour,  we  consent  that 
he  Christain  dispensation  shall  be  tried.  It  is  not 
nerely  the  moral  precept  and  religious  doctrine  which 
re  submit  to  such  a  scrutiny,  but  the  rites  and  insti- 
ations  of  the  Gospel,  in  their  reference  to  the  nature 
nd  happiness  of  man.  Are  they  in  any  wise  incon- 
istent  with  the  noblest  of  those  doctrines  which 
[ignify  and  distinguish  the  Evangelical  page  ?  Let 
t,  then,  be  admitted,  that  they  are  human  in  origin 
nd  in  frailty,  and  that  the  religion  which  ordains 
bem  is  human  also.  But  should  they  be  found  to 
larmonize  with  the  practical  wisdom  of  the  Gospel, 
ind  to  be  consonant,  in  tendency  and  effect,  with 
hat  order  and  well  being  of  mankind,  which,  we  may 
lumbly  presume,  it  is  the  gracious  will  of  the  divine 
Seing  to  confirm ;  we  may,  in  this  case,  more  confi- 
lently  admit  the  high  claims  of  the  Christian  dispen-* 
adon,  and  here,  also,  perhaps,  affirm  the  hand  of 

Sod. 

In  a  general  view,  the  Christian  reli^on  appears  to 
ay  little  stress  on  external  rites.  It  prescribes  to 
>iety  no  idle  forms.  It  demands  no  cruel  or  una- 
vailing sacrifice.  It  requires  no  endurance  of  bar- 
rarous  penance.     It  reserves  not  its  mercies  for 

Q  2 
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pilgrims,  faquirs,  and  fanaticks.  Designed,  as  is 
affirmed,  to  "  render  men  wise  unto  salvation,""  it 
has  cast  aside  every  incumbrance  of  a  severe  yet 
useless  ritual ;  and,  claiming  the  universal  obedience 
of  its  disciples,  it  rejects  all  institutions  which  are 
partial  and  local  in  their  nature,  and  all  doctrines 
which  refer,  not  to  the  welfare  and  dignity  of  man, 
but  to  the  prejudices  or  customs  of  districts  and 
of  sects. 

The  Gospel,  however,  has  established  four  ordi- 
nances of  great  importance,  the  sacrament  of  Baptism, 
the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  institution 
of  the  Sabbath,  and  the  service  of  the  ministry.  To 
these  we  mean  to  advert. 

.  I.  Prior  to  the  time  of  John  the  Baptist,  a  form  of 
baptism  existed  among  the  Jews,  for  the  admission 
of  the  proselyte  within  the  holy  pale  of  their  reli- 
gion ;  and  the  baptism  of  John  succeeded,  on  the 
condition  of  repentance,  as  a  prelude  ta  that  more 
solemn  and  significant  rite  which  was  speedily  to  be 
instituted  by  the  divine  Teacher  whom  he  proclaimed 
and  described. 

The  baptism  of  John  was  announced  only  in  his 
own  name,  and  in  direct  reference  to  the  coming  of 
Messiah.  .  Whereas  the  baptism  of  Christ  was  the 
ordinance  of  the  Messiah  himself;  was  to  be  con- 
ferred  in  the  name,  and  by  the  authority,  of  the 
Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost;  was  to 
initiate  the ,  proselyted  sinner  into  a  new  and  more 
perfect  covenant ;  and  was  to  communicate,  to  the 
faithful  and  contrite  disciple,  the  celestial  privileges 
of  the  Gospel  of  pqace. 

Christ  himself,  indeed,  did  not  baptize;  but  he 
enjoined  and  sanctioned  the  rite  by  frequent  com- 
mands during  the  period  of  his  ministry ;  and,  after 
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-     - 

is  resurrection,  he  repeated  his  injunctions  with 
reater  and  more  affecting  solemnity,  and  sent  forth 
is  disciples  to  fulfil  the  duty  which  he  had  so  expli- 
itly  prescribed.     "  Go  ye,  therefore,  and  teach  and 

baptize  all  nations  *. " 

On  that  occasion  he  may  be  said  to  have  closed 
le  sublime  labours  of  his  ministry.  He  had  amply 
istructed  his  followers  by  precept  and  by  example ; 
ad  unfolded  to  them  in  clear  and  explicit  terms  the 
igh  destiny  of  human  nature ;  bad  taught  the  august 
octrine  of  redemption  from  sin,  and  regeneration 

Y  grace ;  and  had  finally  ratified,  by  suffering  and 

Y  blood,  the  faith  which  he  had  preached.  Flaving 
lus  fulfilled  "  the  covenant  of  righteousness,"  he 
>nfen*ed  his  last  commission  on  his  disciples ;  and' 
is  disciples,  no  longer  doubting  that  it  was  he  who 
lould  redeem  Israel,  and  impressed  with  the  spirit 
r their  divine  Master,  were  to  go  forth,  in  the  con-' 
ience  of  the  authority  with  which  they  were  in-' 
»ted|  and  admit  to  the  sanctuary  of  the  Gospel  the 
tstructed  proselytes  of  all  nations. 

But  the  admission  was  no  idle  and  formal  ceremony.' 
he  Apostles  were  first  to  preach,  and  then  to  baptize^ 
"he  Jew  and  the  Gentile  were  to  be  primarily  in- 
Iracted  in  the  doctrines  of  the  new  dispensation, 
od  to  be  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  repentance 
od  of  faith ;  and  the  administration' of  Baptism  was 
>be  the  evidence  of  tbe  edification,  the  purity,  and 
le  acceptance,  of  the  convert. 

It  was  to  be  more.  It  was  to  confirm,  by  an  addi- 
cmal  sanction,  the  indispensable  obligation  of  future 
oUness  and  faith.  The  sprinkling  of  water  whicli 
pified  the  purity  of  the  convert,  was  to  be  accom- 


*  Matt,  xxviii.  19. 
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panied  by  the  real  or  virtual  vow  of  Ohristian  per- 
severance; and  the  high  privileges  whiph  were 
conferred  by  the  rite,  were  of  no  absolute  and  in- 
delible  character^  except  to  those  who  fulfilled  the 
conditions  on  which  they  were  granted ;  fw^ "  as 
*^  many  as  were  baptized  into  Jesus  Christ,  were  to 
^^  be  baptized  into  his  death,  that,  professing  them- 
^'  selves  his  disciples,  they  might  die  unto  sin  as  he 
'^  died  imto  sin,  and  live  to  him  that  rose  for  us 
"  again*." 

Such  is  the  principle  on  which  this  rite  was  founded 
by  the  wisdom  of  the  Gospel.  The  external  form 
was  not  to  supply,  but  to  attest,  the  internal  purit]r. 
The  condition  was^  to  be  inseparably  connected  with 
the  benefit  of  the  baptismal  covenant,  and,  therefore, 
where  the  conditions  were  broken,  the  benefits  were 
annulled  t* 

And  the  fulfilment  of  the  condition  is  to  be  abun- 
dantly recompensed  by  the  benefits  receiv<ed.    For 
he  who  is  baptized  is  not  merely  consecrated  to  the 
Gospel,  but  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  <^e  Gospel 
covenant.     Becoming  "  a  member  of  Christ,  the 
"  child  of  God  and  the  inheritor  of  the  kingdom  of 
"  heaven,"  he  is  united  to  that  spiritual  socie^  of 
which  Christ  is  the  head,  restored  to  the  similitude 
of  his  Maker,  which  the  bondage  and  corruption  of 
sin  had  destroyed,  and  begotten  into  a  lively  hope, 
and  to  '^  an  inheritance  uncorruptible  and  undefiled, 
'*  and  that  fadeth  not  away,  reserved  in  the  heavens." 
Of -such  privileges  and  blessings  it  is  not  easy  to 
express  the  extent  and  the  importance ;  but  that  they 


♦  1  Pet.  iv.  1,  2.    See  also,  2d  Epist.  to  Corinth,  v.  15,  and 
Epist.  to  Romans  vi.  4,  6. 
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laBue  from  one  world  to  another,  and  involve  the 
interests  of  time  and  the  glories  of  eternity,  will  be 
sufficient  to  attest  the  celestial  goodness  by  which 
they  are  promised  and  to  be  conferred  *. 

Baptism,  then,  is  an  institution  of  grace  and  mercy^ 
intimately  connected  with  piety  and  morals.  It  bindit 
by  the  most  solemn  obligations,  tenders  the  moet 
important  benefits,  authorizes  the  sublimest  hopes. 
It  becomes,  on  the  part  of  man,  the  pledge  of 
obedience ;  on  the  part  of  God,  of  pardon  and  ac- 
ceptance. It  is  the  rite  of  peace,  which  restores  the 
dinner  to  himself  and  to  God.  It  is  the  rite  of 
holiness, which  consecrates  the  creature  to  hisCreator, 
and  opens  to  regenerated  man  the  pale  of  the  ever- 
lasting covensmt. 

The  infid^  himself  has  eicplicitly  admitted  the 
wisdom  and  the  utility  of  this  admirable  ordinance. 
''  No  institution,"  he  affirms,  ^^  can  be  imagined  mor^ 
^  simple,  or  more  void  of  all  those  pompous  rites 
^  and  theatrical  representations  which  abound  in 
<^  the  religious  worship  of  the  heathen,  than  that  of 
'^  baptism  in  its  origin.  It  is  not  only  an  innocent, 
^  but  a  profitable  ceremony,  because  it  is  extremely 
"  proper  to  keep  up  the  spirit  of  true  natural  religion, 
'^  by  keeping  up  that  of  Christianity,  and  to  pro- 
'^  mote  the  observance  of  moral  duties  by  marking 
""  a'respect  for  the  revelation  that  confirmed  themt**' 

We  agree  with  this  writer.  There  is,  indeed,  in 
llie  rite  which  he  extols,  no  pompous  and  theatrical 
representation.  All  is  plain,  intelligible,  and  inte- 
resting before  us.    If  tliere  be  a  vow,  it  is  tlrtit  of 
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•  Colon,  ii.  19;  Epbes.  i.  22,  23;  Coloss.  iii.  4;  1  Corinth. 
xiL  13,  &c;  Rom.v.  10;  1  John  iii.  10;  Pet.  i.  3,  4* 
t  Bolingbrokc's  Worka,  4to,  vol.  v.  p.  3o«. 
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duty ;  if  there  be  a  condition,  it  is  that  which  con* 
nects  present  obedience  with  future  blessedness ;  if 
jthere  be  a  stipulation,  it  is  that  which  unites  us  more 
intimately  to  God,  which  strengthens  virtue  by  a  more 
solemn  and  affecting  engagement,  and  which,  while 
it  contributes  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  improve* 
ment  of  man  in  one  world,  sustains  and  sanctifies  the 
hope  of  his  immortal  destination  in  another. 

il.  If  we  now  advert  to  the  ordinance  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  we  shall  discover  a  new  evidence  of 
the  wisdom  with  which  the  legislator  of  man  adapted 
his  institutions  to  the  edification  and  happiness  of 
man.    Many  were  the  awful  and  affecting  circum- 
Sttances  under  which  that  ordinance  was  annoimced. 
Christ  foresaw  that  he  was  soon  to  be  separated,  by 
a  painful  death,  from  those  whom  he  had  chosen  to 
share  the  labours  of  his  ministry  ;  and  the  band  who 
were  issuing  forth  to  insult  and  seize  him,  the'hate 
of  Pilate,  the  ignominious  scourge,  the  procession  of 
Calvary,  the  crown  of  thorns,  the  expiring  agonies 
of  the  cross,  were  all  clearly  and  distinctly  before 
him.    At  such  an  hour  it  was,  when  the  fortitude  of 
the  child  of  the  world  would  have  withered  away, 
that  our  Saviour,  unshaken  and  unappalled,  sat  down 
with  his  disciples  to  his  last  supper.     There  was 
a  dignified  affection  in  his  words  and  actions,  which 
might  well  have  excited  the  love  and  reverence  of 
his  guests.    "  With  desire,"  said  he  "  have  I  desired 
"  to  eat  this  passover  with  you  before  I  suffer* ;  **  and, 
then,  instituting  that  sacrament  by  which  the  sacrifice 
of  his  death  was  to  be  commemorated  through  all 
ages  of  the  Christian  Church,  he  bade  them  a  solemn 
and   affecting  farewell, — "  I  say  unto  you,  I  shall 

*  Luke  xxii.  15. 
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*  drink  no  more  of  this  fruit  of  the  vine,  until  the  day 

*  when  I  shall  drink  it  new  with  you  in  my  Father  s 

*  kingdom*."  Such  was  the  last  institution  of  th^ 
egisktor  of  man !  Conquerors  and  kings,  great  tod 
>f^Q  but  by  crime,  demand  temples  and  statues  to 
)erpetuate  the  glory  acquired  by  deeds  of  blood; 
3Qt  a  simple  ordinance  of  affectionate  commemora- 
ion  was  enough  for  Him  who  had  communicated 
ight  and  wisdom  to  the  world,  and  was  about  to 
enninate  a  life  consecrated  to  the  service  of  mankind 
)y  the  ignominious  sufferings  of  the  cross. 

If  he  had  been  merely  the  patriot  who  had  exer*. 
^ised  his  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  his  countrymen,  or 
he  benefactor  who  had  multiplied  to  his  country  the 
>lessings  of  order  and  of  peace,  he  might  justly  have^ 
»pected  to.  live  in  the  memory  of  his  own,  and  of 
lucceeding  times.  But  the  claim  of  Christ  to  the 
i;rateful  recollection  of  mankind  was  of  an  incom^ 
>arably  higher  character.  He  had  communicated 
)recepts  which  were  to  become  not  merely  the  edifi- 
ation  of  a  period  or  of  a  realm,  but  the  illumination 
}{  ages  and  of  empires ;  and  he  was  about  to  sacrifice 
lis  life,  not  for  those  who  reverenced  and  loved  him, 
mt  for  those  by  whom  he  was  rejected  and  decried, 
rhe  very  bigotry  which  led  him  to  the  place  of  skulls, 
participated  his  compassion  and  his  blessings.  For 
he  very  multitude  who  were  to  insult  him  in  his  last 
igonies,  he  was  ready  to  pour  forth  his  most  bene- 
volent and  ardent  prayer ;  and  he  was  to  purchase, 
It  the  expense  of  long  and  afflicting  suffering,  the 
ttlvation  of  an  ungrateful  and  sinful  world.  If  there 
l)e  any  thing  worthy  of  the  affectionate  and  eternal 
recollection  of  mankind,  it  is  surely  here  to  be  found. 


* .  Matt.  xvi.  29. 
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If  there  be  an  institution  which  merits  the  reverence 
and  observance  of  all  times,  it  is  surely  that  which  is 
designed  to  commemorate  the  virtues  of  this  august 
and  gracious  character,  and  the  blessings  procured 
to  the  world  by  the  holy  labours  of  his  mission,  and 
the  saving  maganimity  of  his  death. 

But  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  derives 
not  its  solemnity  and  importance  solely  from  the 
circumstances  by  which  its  institution  was  accom- 
panied, or  the  authority  by  which  its  observance 
was  enjoined.  By  the  wisdom  of  the  founder,  it  was 
designed  to  refer  to  objwts  worthy^  in  the  highest 
degree,  of  the  consideration  of  mankind.  It  renews, 
but  extends  to  the  whole  world,  the  pascal  feast  of 
the  Israelites.  It  points  to  the  consummation  ^  die 
types  and  figures  of  preceding  times.  It  announces 
the  termination  of  sanguinary  sacrifice,  it  invites 
all  men,  as  the  members  of  one  great  and  affecdcmate 
feunily,  to  parlake,  with  the  same  privileges  and 
hopes,  of  the  same  blessing.  It  is,  in  a  word,  to 
reconcile  man  to  God  and  to  himself,  to  revivify 
those  who  are  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,  to  reopen 
die  gates  of  heaven  which  had  been  closed  by 
rebellion  and  by  crime,  and  to  tender  to  every  indi- 
vidual of  every  age,  ^^  that  bread  and  that  cap,  of 

which  whosoever  shall  eat  and  drink  wordiily 

shall  have  everlasting  life." 

There  is  scarcely  any  view  in  which  W€  can 
contemplate  this  holy  ordinance,  vritbout  moral  or 
religious  edification.  Does  it  direct  our  thoughts 
to  Christ,  the  friend  of  man  ?  It  urges  us  to  dbe* 
dience  by  gratitude  and  love.  Does  it  exhibit  in 
Christ  the  victim  of  the  iniquities  of  man  ?  It  im- 
presses us  with  an  awful  sense  of  the  equity  by 
which  the  victim  was  required.    Does  it  remind  us 
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of  the  love  of  God  in  sending  forth  his  Son  ^'  to 
'*  suffer  .death  upon  the  cross  for  the  redemption 
"of.  man?"  It  directs  our  attention  to  the  most 
fdSecting  instance  of  the  divine  benignity,  and  tends 
to  excite  the  best  and  most  salutary  sentiments  of 
the  heart  By  these  considerations  are  kindled,  at 
once,  the  love,  the  reverence,  and  the  awe  of  God. 
The  deep  and  delightful  impressions  of  the  divine 
goodpess  are  mingled  with  the  awful  and  quickening 
conviction  of  the  divine  justice ;  and  we  learn  to 
look  up  to  the  Almighty  with  a  more  solemn  and 
affecting  sense  of  the  duty  which  we  owe  hinii  for 
the  holy  mercies  of  his  gracious  and  redeemii^ 
interposition. 

But  let  npt  the  obdurate  and  impenitent  sinner 
hope  that  this  sacrament  is  to  include  him  within 
the  pale  of  its  blessings.  To.^uch  a  man,  if  he  dare 
to  af^roadh  the  altar  of  God,  it  brings,  not  hope,  n&r 
trust,  nor  blessing,  but  wrath  and  condemnation. 
Jt  is  to  he  preceded  hy  a  preparation  of  the  heart  as 
solemn,  as  the  bienefits  which  are  to  flow  from  it  are 
great  and  Qumarous.  The  vices  and  weaknesses  of 
life  must  be  called  to  view ;  the  recesses  of  the 
hpsom  laid  open  to  a  just  and  profound  scrutiny ; 
>ii4  the  sanctity  of  pemtence  must  be  substituted 
^  the  pollutions  of  passion  and  of  crime.  In  diis 
renewal  or  regeneration  of  the  spirit  of  man,  lies 
the  fiist  (Condition  of  the  blessings  which  are  to  be 
fabsec^ently  communicated.  The  condition  may 
be  p«iafu}  and  hard  to  be  fulfilled ;  for  what  sinner 
can  lay  without  effort  the  oblation  of  every  impure 
f^id  worldly  passion  on  the  altar,  and  mingle  with  the 
peering  the  tears  of  a  deep  and  salutary  contrition  ? 
But  it  i^  accompanied  by  high  and  noble  promises ; 
and  motives  are  supplied  which  facilitate  its  accom-* 
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^lishih^Bt  hy  encouraging  the  efforts  of  reformation) 
and  counteracting  the  temptations  to  crime. 

This  preparatory  purification  of  the  spirit,  this 
dienation  of  die  sinner  from  himself,  this  return  of 
the  wanderer  to  the  fold  of  the  shepherd,  are  not 
the  sole  things  necessary  to  the  effectual  participation 
of  the  Lord's  Supper.  A  transitory  pietyj  a  sudden 
but  ineffectual  resolution  of  amendment,  a  penitence 
to  be  speedily  extinguished  amid  the  follies  and 
levities  of  life,  are  not  to  bring  down  the  blessings 
which  await  the  evangelical  communicant  To 
isolemnize,  at  one  moment,  a  sacrament  so  awful  and 
holy,  and  to  depart,  on  the  next,  from  the  obligations 
which  it  imposes  and  consecrates,  is,  on  the  contrary, 
more  certainly  to  provoke  the  wrath,  and  assure 
the  punishment,  which  that  sacrament  affords  the 
means  to  appease  and  to  avert.  He,  therefore,  who 
would  partake,  with  saving  efficacy,  the  cup  of 
salvation,  must  not  only  bring  to  the  table  of  Christ 
holy  and  disciplined  thoughts,  but  display  them 
afterwards  in  newness  of  life.  The  heart  that  has 
been  regenerated,  must  be  preserved  in  a  state  of 
regeneration.  The  obedience  which  has  been  pro- 
mised must  be  fulfilled.  And  thus,  and  thus  only, 
shall  a  man  be  rendered  "  a  meet  partaker  of  this 
"  holy  sacrament,"  and  be  assured  of  the  blessings 
and  privileges  which  it  confers. 

There  is,  then,  in  this  institution  a  sublime  evi- 
dence of  the  wisdom  and  of  the  goodness  of  Christ 
It  is  not  announced  as  a  mere  trial  of  our  obedience 
and  our  faith.  It  does  not  occupy  us  in  the  ob- 
servance  of  any  unmeaning  or  burdensome  ceremony* 
It  engages  us  in  no  idle  and  corrupting  festivity.  It 
holds  out  no  hope  of  an  easy  pardon,  and  an  uncon- 
ditional acceptance.  No !  In  its  origin  it  is  affecting, 
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in  its  promises  it  is  sublime,  in  its  tendency  holy, 
in  its  benefits  unspeakable.  It  is  calculated,  by  the 
views  which  it  opens,  the  example  which  it  com- 
memorates, and  the  love  which  it  witnesses,  to  elevate 
and  to  purify  the  mind.  All  the  best  and  happiest 
emotions  it  contributes  to  awaken  and  confirm ;  all 
evil  appetites,  and  all  sordid  attachment  to  the  world, 
to  repress  or  to  reform ;  and  it  is  not  only  calculated 
to  give  dignity  to  virtue,  and  strength  to  piety, 
and  confidence  to  faith,  and  love  to  hope,  but  to 
become  a  means  of  reconciling  man  to  his  Maker/ 
^nd  of  sanctifying,  preserving,  and  redeeming  the. 
family  of  God. 

III.  From  this  beautiful  institution  we  turn  to^ 
contemplate  another,  scarcely  less  interesting  and 
important,  or  less  accordant  with  the  improvement 
and  happiness  of  man. 

The  ministry  of  Christ  had  been  completed  under 
circumstances  the  most  afflicting  and  adverse,  and 
tke  victim  of  the  cross  was  laid  in  the  grave.  His. 
religion  seemed  to  be  buried  with  him.  His  friends . 
md  disciples  fled.  His  enemies  exulted  in  fanatical^ 
triumph.  In  the  mean  time,  his  prediction  was  about 
to  be  fiilfilled,  and  the  temple,  which  had  been  cast 
hwn,  was  speedily  to  be  restored.  In  three  days  he 
irose.  The  power  of  the  Sanhedrim,  the  bigotry 
of  the  populace,  the  fanaticism  of  the  rabbi,  could 
io  no  more ;  and  his  mission  was  perfected,  and  the 
mystery  of  redemption  sealed,  by  an  event  which  de- 
quoiistrated  his  triumph  over  the  grave,  and  afibrded 
the  highest  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  Gospel. 

The  apostles  of  Christ,  without  departing  from  the 
primitive  appropriation  of  one  day  in  seven  to  the 
purposes  of  religion,  set  apart,  with  the  same  view, 
the  day  which  had  been  distinguished  by  an  occur- 
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rence  so  important  and  so  sublime.  To  this  CbristiaA 
ordinance  a  reverance  was  due  not  inferior  to  that 
which  was  required  by  the  Jewish  sabbath.    The 
sabbath  of  the  Jew  was  of  local ;  this  was  to  become 
of  universal  obligation.  The  first  was  to  be  a  memo- 
rial of  the  creation  of  man ;  the  second  was  to  be  the 
memorial  of  his  more  merciful  regeneration,  and  of 
his  redemption  from  the  bondage  of  sin  and  death. 
By  the  one,  the  people  of  a  peculiar  nation  were 
taught  to  look  back  to  the  formation  of  things,  when 
the  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters^ 
and  the  fair  and  magnificent  form  of  nature  arose 
from  the  darkness  and  confusion  of  chaOs ;  by  the 
other,  all  mankind  were  to  be  referred  to  the  event 
by  which  the  great  structure  of  salvation  was  per- 
fected, and  which  exhibited  Christ,  after  so  many 
sufferings,  triumphing  over  the  powers  of  darkness 
and  of  death,  and  sealing  the  testimony  of  that 
religion  of  grace  and  mercy  which  was  to  proclaim 
"  peace  on  earth,  and  good  will  to  man."    TTie 
sabbath,  therefore,  of  the  Jew  and  of  the  Christian, 
direct  our  contemplation  to  the  most  sublime  or  most 
affecting  occurrences;  but  the  Christie  Ssibbafih, 
perhaps,  would  be  thought  to  impress  the  heart 
with  more  animating  motives,  because  it  refers  to 
higher  mercies ;   and   to   demand    an  observance 
more  grateful  and  affectionate,  because  it  points 
to  fairer  views  of  the  compassionate  goodness  of 
the  divine  nature. 

We  learn  from  the  example  and  precept  of  the 
holy  personages  by  whom  the  Christian  sabbath  was 
ordained,  that  it  was,  in  the  first  place,  to  be  set 
apart  as  a  day  of  rest.  According  to  this  intention, 
the  occupations  of*  the  world  are  periodically  to 
cease.    They  who  have  been,  for  the  six  preceding 
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ia]^,  immersed  in  the  cares  and  troubles  of  tem- 
poral pursuits,  are  to  enjoy  a  return  of  tranquillity, 
favourable  to  recollection,  to  wisdom,  and  to  virtue. 
Bven  the  beast  of  the  field,  exhausted  in  the  service 
oi  his  cruel  or  inconsiderate  master,  is  to  enjoy 
this  common  and  salutary  repose,  and  the  oppressed 
is  to  benefit  by  the  sabbath  of  the  oppressor.  But 
the  rest  which  is  thus  enjoined,  is  not  to  be  merely 
a  rest  from  the  ordinary  business  and  toils  of  our 
lives.  K  it  be  criminal  to  devote  the  sabbath  to 
works  which,  on  every  other  day,  may  be  necessary 
or  lawful,  it  will  be  yet  more  so  to  profane  it  by  the 
ynia  and  wanton  engagements  of  secular  pleasure. 
The  sabbath  was  made  for  man,  not  for  his  corruption, 
but  relief;  not  for  idle  and  degrading  indulgence, 
but  for  wholesome  retreat  from  the  turmoils  of  life. 

The  libertine  and  the  sensualist,  who  desecrate  it 
to  the  gratification  of  their  passions,  counteract,  as 

&r  as  they  can,  the  whole  design  of  the  institution ; 

and  that  day  visits  them  but  for  profanation  and 

crime,  which  is  to  become   to  every  good  man 

a  period  of  holy  quiet,  of  salutary  retirement,  and 

of  profitable  recollection. 

By  the  practice    and  precept  of  the  Aposdes 

ttd  their  successors,  the  Lord's  day  was  to  be  also 

set  apart  for  the  public  assemblies  of  the  faithful. 

The  congregation  of  Christians  were  then  to  be  called 

together  to  offer  up  their  praises  and  thanksgivings 

to  tbeir  common  Father,  in  the  name  and  through 

the  merits  of  their  common  Redeemer.    A  kindred 

spirit  of  devotion  was  to  assemble,  in  associated 

worship,  the  humble  disciples  of  the  gospel  of  peace ; 

Hud  on  the  same  day,  and,  perhaps,  on  the  same 

hour,  the  united  voice  of  the  followers  of  Christ  was 

eveiy  where  to  acknowledge  the  mercies,  or  to  sup«- 
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plicate  the  protection,  of  the  Father,  the  Sanctifier, 
and  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  Then,  too,  the  be- 
ijevolence  of  evangelical  charity  was  to  be  exercised, 
apd  provision  made  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  The 
Jew  had  regarded  the  healing  of  the  sick  on  the  sab- 
bath day  as  a  crime.  But  under  the  new  dispensa- 
tion, no  observance,  however  explicidy  and  strictly 
enjoined,  was  in  any  wise  to  supersede  the  higher 
claims  of  social  and  moral  obligation.  In  conformity 
with  this  principle  was  the  injunction  of  the  Aposde, 
"  Let  every  man,  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  lay  by 
'^  for  him  in  store  according  as  God  has  prospered 
^t  him."  Worship  was,  therefore,  accompanied  by 
charity.  The  prayer  and  the  alms  went  up  together 
as  memorialis  before  God ;  and  the  humble  homage  of 
adoration  was  blended  with,  and  rendered  more  pre- 
cious by,  the  acceptable  incense  of  deeds  of  mercy*. 

The  same  wisdom  which  directed  the  Sabbath  day' 
to  be  thus  consecrated  to  God  and  to  the  poor,  re- 
quired that  a  portion  of  it  should  be  also  devoted  to  • 
the  instruction  of  the  ignorant,  and  the  dilSiision  of 
evangjelical  truth.    The  people,  humbled  and  purified 
by  the  exercise  of  devotion,  or  raised  above  the 
vanities  of  the  world  by  high  and  holy  contempla- 
tions,  were   better  prepared  for  the  reception  of 
sound  doctrine  and  useful  precept.    Then  it  was  that 
they  were  to  hear  the  voice  of  the  Pastor,  and  to  * 
receive  the  illumination  of  wisdom.     The  writings 
of  Prophets  and  of  Apostles  were  read  to  them.   The 


♦  Pliny,  lib.  lO.  EpisU  97.    Orig.  lib.  iii.  contra  Cels.  Justin  - 
Mart.  Apol.  ii.     First  Ep.  Corinth,  xvi.  2.     Justin  Martyr  says,  - 
that  those  who  were  mercifully  disposed  gave  such  alms  as  their  . 
circumstances  permitted;  and  what  was  then  collected,  was  de- 
pouted  in  the  hands  of  the  president,  and  distributed  to  the  orphans 
and  widows,  as  occasion  required.     Apolog.  ii.  p.  96,  99. 
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words  of  sanctifying  truth  descended  upon  their 
Jiearts.  Doubt  was  satisfied,  hesitation  confirmed, 
infidelity  enlightened  and  convinced,  belief  itself  in- 
structed, elevated,  inspired;  and  this  practice  of 
periodical  exhortation,  adopted  in  reverence  of  apos- 
tolic, example,  or  in  obedience  to  apostolic  precept, 
was  to  distinguish  the  return  of  the  Lord's  day,  and  to 
minister,  through  all  future  times,  to  the  edification 
of  the  congregated  people,  and  the  justification  and 
difiiision  of  the  gospel  *. 

:  Of  an  institution  consecrated  to  such  purposes, 
die  importance  has  been  admitted  by  the  whole 
ciyilized  world.  It  has  descended  from  age  to  age, 
and  spread  from  realm  to  realm ;  it  continues  periodi- 
cally to  collect  the  population  of  different  nations  in 
the  temples  of  the  Almighty ;  it  is  reverenced  and 
observed  wherever  the  light  of  the  gospel  has  been 
diflused ;  and  kings,  and  legislators,  and  conquerors, 
and  people,  have  alike  embraced  a  solemnity,  so 
affecting  in  the  objects  to  which  it  refers,  and  so 
sahitary  in  the  offices  which  it  claims  and  promotes. 

In  the  general  temper  of  mankind  we  discover 
a  strong  and  debasing  gravitation  to  the  vanities  of 
the  world ;  and  the  multitude  of  secular  engagements 


•  *  Paol,  when  the  disciples  came  together  on  the  first  day  of 
tke  week,  to  hreak  bread,  preached  unt6  them :"  and  we  have  in- 
itiilen,  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  of  the  mode  and  topics  of  his 
pnicbing.  Justin .  Martyr  states,  what  other  Christian  fathers 
eonfirin,  the  nature  of  the  public  instruction  of  the  people  on  the 
ttbbath.  **  The  Christians  having  assembled  on  the  day  of  our 
Uitfs  iBBurrection,  we  read  the  writings  of  the  PropheU  and  Apos- 
dn,  and  the  president  then  addresses  them,  and  exhorts  them  to 
befiete  mid  to  practise  what  they  have  heard.  Then  all  join  in 
ttlebratiDg  the  sacrament/'  Justin  Mart.  Apol  ii.  96,  99.  Ignat. 
Epiit  ad  Magar.  §  9.  Clemens  Alexandrin.  Strom,  vii.  p.  744* 
Orig.  Contr.  Celt.  Ub.  viii.p.  392. 
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and  avocaticms  by  which  so  many  are  occapied, 
contribute  perpetually  to  weaken  in  the  mind  fdl  the 
sober  and   solemn  impressions  of  religion.     The 
sabbath  counteracts  this  low  attachment  to  things  of 
the  earthy  by  associating  men  in  the  performance 
of  the  most  indispensable  of  all  duties,  and  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  most  sublime  and  interesting 
of  all  objects.     Without  such  an  institution,  how 
are  the  ignorant  to  be  reminded  of  the  duties  which 
they  owe  to  themselves  and  to  God  ?  By  what  means 
shall  the  mass  of  mankind,  so  incessantly  engaged 
in  the  toils  of  life,  be  impressed  with  spiritual  ideas 
sufficiently  forcible  to  check  the  general  current  of 
their  thoughts  and  their  propensities  ?  From  whoure 
shall  the  uneducated  poor  hear  of  God,  of  judg- 
ment, of  redemption,  of  immortality,  of  heaven,  of 
hell  ?    What  shall  kindle  those  aspiring  hopes  by 
which  virtue  is  nourished  and  elevated,  or  ezdta 
those  salutary  fears  by  which  vice  is  intimidated 
or  restrained  ?  How  shall  the  children  of  this  world 
be  reminded  with  effect  of  the  high  vocation  to  which 
they  are  bom,  and  of  the  moral  and  rdig^ous.  re- 
sponsibility to  which  they  are  subject  ?   Or  by  wbat 
means  would  be  prevented  the  rapid  progress  of 
that  ignorance  and  degeneracy,  which  render  men 
unfit  for  social  intercourse,  and  prepare  the  way  for 
every  crime  by  which  social  intercourse  is  disgraced, 
degraded,  or  dissolved. 

Even  to  the  manners  and  decencies  of  life,  the 
Sabbath  extends  its  benignant  influence.  By  asso- 
ciating the  people  of  the  same  neighbourhood  in  the 
most  sacred  of  all  offices,  and  by  suspending  the 
cares  and  labours  which  so  often  harden  as  well  as 
corrupt  the  heart,  it  tends  to  humanize  the  passions 
and  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  social  connexion, 
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and  friendly  intercourse.  On  other .  occasions,  die 
poor  are  to  consider  themselves  as  the  children  of 
necessity  and  of  toil,  and  can  scarcely  look  forward 
ioto  the  world,  without  painfully  contrasting  the 
abundance  enjoyed  by  others,  with  the  sadness  and 
misery  of  their  own  dependence*  But,  in  the  house 
of  God,  and  in  the  occupations  of  the  Lord's  day^ 
they  are  taught  to  entertain  sentiments  of  a  different 
nature.  They  learn  how  little  are  the  petty  aind  mo^ 
mentary  distinctions  of  rank  and  power,  compared 
wkh  the  high  and  eternal  privileges  of  religion. 
Joining  with  their  superiors  in  one  common  worship, 
recognising  one  common  Lord,  and  heirs,  as  they 
are  taught,  of  one  common  hope,  they  may  justly 
regard  the  most  elevated  of  those  around  them  as 
beings  of  the  same  family  and  accountability  with 
Aenuelves ;  and,  while,  in  this  manner,  the  idea  of 
kindred  and  connexion  is  awakened  and  vindicated," 
&e  pride  of  the  great  is  checked,  the  spirit  of  the 
poor  is  cheered ;  subordination,  introduced  by  the 
diversity  of  ranks,  becomes  less  likely  to  impair 
tbe  nioral  and  social  intercourse  of  man  with  man ; 
and  the  high  and  the  low,  instead  of  beholding  in 
each  other  but  lords  to  rule,  and  vassals  to  obey, 
are  led  to  consider  themselves  as  brethren,  bound  to 
recipfocal  humanity  by  equal  obligation,  and  under 
eqtt«a  responsibility. 

Look  to  the  assembled  village  on  the  Sabbath  day. 
The  toil  which  had  laboured  through  the  week  has 
ceased.  Decency,  order,  and  cheerfulness,  succeed 
to  tiie  cares,  the  degradations,  and  the  anxieties  of 
earthly  pursuits.  The  friendly  affections  of  the  heart, 
which  the  occupations  of  the  world  had  coatributed 
to  suspend,  are  awakened  and  indulged.  Tlaie  tran* 
quillity  and  innocence  of  religions  repose  rest  upon 
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the  community.  The  sordid  bustle  and  low  passions 
of  the  sons  of  the  earth  are  still.  The  offices  and 
duties  to  which  men  are  called,  elevate  the  humble, 
and  humiliate  the  proud.  And,  while  the  different 
classes  of  life  are  brought  together  to  listen  without 
distinction  to  the  same  words  of  instruction,  and  to 
bow  down  widi  the  same  reverence  before  the  same 
altar,  all  are  softened  and  improved,  and  a  generous 
conviction  of  brotherhood  and  equality  is  impressed 
upon  the  mind.  Of  an  institution  which  thus  con^- 
tributes  to  the  happiness  and  union  of  men,  we  shall 
not  merely  say  that  it  is  affecting  and  beautiful.  It 
is  more.  The  peace  and  happiness  of  social  life  are, 
in  a  high  degree,  indebted  to  it  for  their  improvement 
or  preservation ;  and  the  civilization  of  the  Chiistiaii 
world,  and  the  wide  diffusion  of  the  blesisings  and 
virtues  which  accompany  it,  may  testify  the  holy  and 
I^appy  influence  of  the  Christian  Sabbath. 

IV.  The  religion  from  whence  so  many  noble  and 
profitable  ordinances  were  derived,  was  to  require 
the  service  of  a  consecrated  ministry  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  solemnities  which  it  enjoined,  and 
the  diffusion  of  the  doctrines  which  it  announced. 
Christ,  therefore,  who  had  his  commission  as  a  high 
priest  from  the  Father,*  invested  the  apostles,  after 
his  resurrection,  with  a  similar  commissioii,  and  sent 
them  forth  into  the  world  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  their 
sublime  officef*    Under  this  authority,  they  presided 

*  **  As  my  Father  hath  sent  me,  even  so  send  I  you ;  and  he 
breathed  on  them,  and  said  unto  them,  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Gho«t.* 

John  XX.  21,  22. 

t  This  office  was  not  personal  to  the  Apostles.  It  is  evident, 
that  when  Christ  promised  to  be  with  them  in  the  execution  of 
their  commission,  "  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world/'  he  included 
their  successors.  Matt,  xxviii.  20. 
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over  the  Christian  church,  became  '^  as  ambassadors 
**  of  Christ,  to  beseech  men  to  be  reconciled  to  God ;  • ' 
appointed  assistants  in  proportion  as  the  increasing 
harvests  required  additional  labourers ;  and  ordained 
"  elders  in  every  city,  who  might  set  all  things  in 
"  order,- and  rebuke,"  or  regulate,  the  subordinate 
members  of  the  ministry.  In  this  manner,  an  apos- 
tolical .  priesthood  arose,  with  various  and  useful 
powers ;  and  the  wisdom  and  the  utility  of  the  insti- 
tution was.  soon  demonstrated  by  the  rapid  progress 
andr  effective  establishment  of  the  Gospel. 

This  priesthood  was  of  three  orders.  The  bishop 
was  the  head,  possessed  of  authority  to  ordain,  in- 
vested with  the  regulation  and  government  of  the 
churphes,  and  appointed  to  administer  the  sacra- 
ments, and  preach  to  the  people.*  The  Presbyters, 
who  held  the  second  rank,  were  to  co-operate  with 
the  bishop  in  the  fulfilment  of  these  latter  duties ; 
and  the  inferior  deacon  was,  occasionally,  to  preach 
and  pray, t  but,  principally,  to  attend  to  the  necessities 
of  the  poor,  to  make  provision  for  the  public  festivals, 
to  keep  the  treasury  of  the  church  under  the  epis- 
copal authority,  and  to  distribute  to  the  necessitous, 
as  circumstances  might  permit  or  require. 


•  The  words  Bishop  and  Elder  have  been  considered  as  sjrnoni- 
niotts,  but  they  were  used  distinctively.  Timothy,  the  first  bishop 
of  Ephesus,  ^as  charged  to  **  rebuke  the  presbyters  that  sin  before 
all,  that  others  also  may  fear.**  The  bishops,  therefore,  had  jurii* 
diction  over  their  presbytere ;  and  the  latter,  of  course,  must  have 
been  of  an  inferior  order.  Even  St  Jerome,  the  opponent  of  epis- 
copacy, has  admitted  a  striking  distinction  between  the  bishop  and 
presbyter*— ''.Quid  enim  fecit,  excepta  ordinatione,  episcopus,  quod 
presbyter  non  facifU."    Epist  ad  Evag. 

f  The  deacon  had  authority  to  preach  and  ba:ptize,  as  appears 
from  the  example  of  Philip.  ; .  - 
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Under  this  institution/ provision  was  made  for  the 
regular  and  exact  performance  erf  pastoral  duty.  The 
people  wiere  instrucfed  in  the  *  truth  of  the  Gospel, 
and  encouraged  and  required,  in  all  cases  of  doubt 
and  difficulty,  to  consult  Ae  piety  and  wisdom  of 
their  minis  ten^.  The  ignorant  were  no  longer  to 
wander  without  guidance  and  edification';  die  guilty 
were  to  experience  the  interposition  of  anxjoilsatid 
paternal  reproof;  the  persecuted  were  to  be  fortified 
by  holy  and  inspiring  hopes ;  and  the  poor  to  be 
sustained  by  the  hand  of  charity.  In  all  its  coiieenii^ 
the  maintenance  and  diffiision  of  the  Gospel,  &e 
t^onfiiiniation  of  wavering  and  unenlightened  faidi^ 
the  admission  and  instruction  of  the  proselyte^  aad 
the  protection  of  the  fold  of  God  firom  the  inroads 
of  the  infidel,  the  church  was  to  be  served  andxdi- 
vanced  by  the  tempered  zeal  and  holy  vigilanoe  df 
pastors,  whose  patience,  whose  knowledge,  wbA 
whose  virtues,  justified  their  vocation.  From  them, 
as  from  a  pure  and  abundant  source,  the  stream  of 
sacred  truth,  like  the  precious  ointment  that  de<» 
scended  from  the  beard  of  Aaron^  even  unto  the  skirts 
of  his  clothing,  was  to  reach  and  to  refresh  Ae  last 
and  lowest  ranks  of  the  faithful ;  and,  to  them,  tinder 
the  providence  of  God,  was  the  religion  of  Christ  to 
be  indebted  for  its  prosperity  and  its  triumphs,  in 
opposition  to  the  powers  of  darkness  and  of  th^ 
world. 

To  discover  more  clearly  the  nature,  th«  dbject, 
iand  the  utility  of  this  ministry,  we  contemplate  it  iii 
action.  We  behold  a  Peter  and  a  Paul,  going  forth, 
in  their  single  strength,  to  reclaim  the  idolalfyi 
repress  the  crimes,  and  enlighten  the  ignorance  of 
men.  They  Mrere  silenced  by  no  menace,  and  inti- 
midated by  no  hostility.     In  the  sanhedrim  of  tite 
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Jew,  as  in  the  temple  of  the  Gentile,  they  -were 
equally  prepared  to  sustain  the  honour  of  their  re? 
ligion,  not,  indeed,  with  the  arms  of  bigotry  ^ud 
violence,  but  of  sound  and  sober  wisdom.  They 
were  earnest  to  confute,  but  it  was  by,  truth  ;  to  pro? 
selyte,  but  it  was  by  conviction.  With  an  eloquence 
which  was  to  afford  a  sublime  example  to  the 
preacher  of  all  succeeding  times,  they  directed  th^ 
attention  of  their  hearers,  not  to  fanciful  theories, 
the  fed>Ie  web  of  speculative  brains ;  nor  to  rneta* 
physical  reveries,  equally  incomprehensible  to  the 
ignorant  and  the  learned ;  but  to  righteousness,  tenh* 
perance,  and  a  judgment  to  come — to  the  character, 
the  mission,  and  the  miracles  of , their  Master — to  the 
inestimable  mercies  of  redemption  and  6f  grace — and 
to  tliose  hopes  of  immortal  life  which  the  Gospel  of 
Christ  inspires,  justifies,  and  confirms.*  In  this  work 
of  edification,  they  gave  proof  of  a  patience  and  per- 
severance, which  no  toils  could  abate,  and  of  an 
energy  and  zeal,  which  no  danger  could  extinguish. 
Yet,  if  they  were  firm  and  earnest  in  the  maintenance 
of  truth,  they  viTere  prudent  and  sober  in  tlie  manner 
in  which  they  maintained  it.  The  wisdom  of  the 
serpent  was  in  them  tempered  with  the  simplicity  of 
the  dove ;  and,  however  the  powerful  and  flagitious 
might  have  trembled  as  they  spoke,t  the  spirit  of 


^  See  Acts  ii.  Acts  xiii.  Acts  xvii.  Acts  xx. 

f  Felix  trembled.  Acts  xxiv.  25.  The  eloquence  of  Cicero,  in 
his  appeal  to  the  mercy  of  Caesar,  has  been  universally  extolled. 
But  what  was  the  eloquence  which  succeeded  by  artful  and  elegant 
adolation,  compared  with  that  by  which  a  despised  and  caluitiniated 
refigioD  was  vindicated,  in  the  presence  of  its  meet  powerful  and 
mdignaot  opponents,  and  by  which  the  tyrant,  in  the  very  midst 
of  his  guards,  and  on  the  seat  of  his  authority,  was  *'  almost''  con- 
verted into  a  Christian,  and  taught  to  tremble  for  his  crimes ! 
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cliarity  dwelt  upon  their  lips,  and  the  simple  ones  of 
the  earth  heard  them,  and  were  edified. 

Some  of  the  sermons  yet  remain,   in  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,   and   in  the  apostolical   epistles, 
which,  addressed  in  this  spirit  to  the  people,  bear 
witness  to  the  temper  and  the  tctils  of  the  primi- 
tive ministry  of  the  church.     In  them,  error  is  cor- 
rected, truth  justified,  righteousness  proclaimed,  with 
a  siitiplicity  without   guile,    an  authority   without 
presumption,   an   earnestness  without    intolerance, 
a  dignity  without  pride,  a  zeal  without  fanaticism. 
'^  I  beseech  you,"  such  is  the  language  addressed  in 
one  of  them  to  an  infant  church,  ^^  L  beseech  you, 
^<  walk  worthy  of  the  vocation  wherewith  you  aie 
**  called,  with  all  lowliness  and  meekness,  with  1<h^ 
*'  suffering,  forbearing  one  another  in  love,  endea- 
vouring to  keep  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond 
of  peace,  not  alienated  like  the  Gentiles  from  the 
life  of  God,  speaking  every  one  truth  with  his 
neighbour.     Be  ye  angry,  and  sin  not     Let  not 
'^  the  sun  go  down  upon  your  wrath.     Let  him  that 
^'  stole,  steal  no  more,  but  rather  let  him  labour  with 
^'  his  own  hands  the  thing  which  is  good,  that  he 
^^  may  have  to  give  to  him  that  needeth.     Let.  all 
'^  bitterness,  and  wrath,  and  anger,  and  evil  speak- 
^^  ing,  be  put  away  from  you,  with  all  malice.    And 
^'  be  kind  one  to  another,  and  tender-hearted,  for- 
"  giving  one  another,  even  as  God,  for  Christ's  sake, 
"  hath  forgiven  you."*     Such  was  the  manner  in 


'*  Per  oinnem  ssvitiam,"  says  the  historian,  speaking  of  Felix, 
^'  jus  regium  servile  ingenio  exercuit  Felix/'  Hist.  lib.  v.  Annal. 
xii.  And  this  was  the  nnian  whose  pride  was  to  be  prostrated  and 
appalitd  by  the  reasoning  of  a  poor  and  persecuted  apostle !  , 
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hich  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel  exhorted  and  edi- 
?d  the  people.  Such  was  the  tempered  fervour 
ith  which,  not  merely  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles, 
it  all  the  apostles  of  whom  we  have  any  account, 
)pear  to  have  corrected  the  errors  of  men,  and  to 
ive  conducted  the  yet  unsteady  proselyte  in  the 
ith  of  truth.  The  consequences  are  known ;  and 
e  example  testifies  the.  spirit  which  should  at  all 
nes  actuate  and  govern  the  Christian  ministry. 
To  the  excellence  and  utility  of  the  priesthood  thus 
tablished  in  the  primitive  church,  Julian,  the  philo- 
tpher  and  the  fanatic,  the  persecutor  and  the  ss^, 
e  sturdy  and  squalid  *  assertor  of  the  declining 
dries  of  the  pantheon  of  the  Greek,  has  borne  a 
riking  but  reluctant  testimony.  While  he  con- 
mplated  the  falling  images,  the  deserted  shrines, 
id  the  forsaken  temples  of  his  gods,  he  attributed 
e  calamity  to  the  ignorance  and  vices  of  his  pagan 
iests,  and  hastened,  with  a  zeal  worthy  of  a  better 
[use,  to  reform  and  purify  the  corruption  of  the 
der.  But  it  was  by  the  model  of  the  Christian 
inistry,  and,  if  possible,  by  the  infusion  of  Christian 
rtues,  that  he  was  to  renovate  the  service  of  his 
iholy  altars ;  and,  in  his  admonitory  letter  to  the 
gh  priest  of  Galatia,  he  describes  the  charity,  the 
lastity,  the  unbought  toil,  the  self-denying  absti- 
snce,  the  zeal,  the  wisdom,  the  regularity,  of  the 
inisters  of  Christ,  as  affording  at  once  an  example 
id  a  reproach  to  the  cold  or  dissolute  servants  of 
e  "  immortal  gods  f." 

^  I  must  refer  to  Gibbon,  in  his  eloquent  history  of  Julian,  for 
B  Ihing  honours  of  the  Apostate's  beard,  and  the  decent  cleanli- 
ts  of  his  dress.  In  his  admiration  of  the  doctrines  of  Plato,  he 
-got  the  elegance  of  the  philosopher. 

t  Julian.  Fragment  Epist.  p.  45^9  4539  65^9  653$  ^^'  See 
lo,  Soxom.  lib.  v.  c.  i6.    Gregor.  Naxianx.  Invect.  In  Jul. 
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If  we,  now,  summarily  advert  to  the  institutions  of 
the  Gospel,  which  have  "been  surveyed  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages,  we  shall  be  ready^  perhaps,  to  admit, 
that,  in  their  origin,  their  design,  and  their  tendency, 
they  transcend,  beyond  all  comparison,  the  best  and 
most  interesting  of  those  ordinances  which  human 
reason,  in  its  highest  state  of  improvement,  and 
under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  has  been 
able  to  interweave  in  the  religions  of  the  world.  We 
do  not  here  contemplate  the  Bacchanalian  revelry, 
the  meretricious  dance,  the  wanton  service,  or  the 
sanguinary  rite ;  nor  are  we  offended  by  the  positive 
injunction  which  neglects  utility  for  forms,  nor  the 
holy  ceremonies  which,  while  they  exercise  and  in* 
flame  a  fanatical  faith,  diminish  the  influence  of 
social  virtue.  Institutions  only  are  before  us  whicb 
at  once  elevate  the  spirit  of  devotion,  and  c^ien^ 
with  salutary  effect  on  the  conduct  of  life ;  or  which, 
as  the  Christain  ministry,  are  designed  to  provide 
for  the  necessities  of  the  orphan  and  the  widow,  and 
to  conduct  the  wandering  flock  to  the  folds  of  heaven« 
For  the  orgies  of  riot,  the  desolating  pilgrimages,  the 
sacrifices  of  the  car,  and  the  flames  of  the  pile,  are 
substituted  ordinances  peaceful,  simple,  innocent, 
and  useful,  and  sanctified  to  the  most  sublune  and 
holy  purposes.  That  which  had  become  necesaarfj 
has  been  conferred  ;  which  had  been  burdensome 4ir 
cruel,  has  been  done  away ;  which  had  ministered  to 
the  ignorance  and  depravity  of  man,  has  been  re* 
moved ;  which  human  capacity  had  hitherto  beai 
unable  to  discover  for  the  improvement  of  the  human 
condition,  has  been  amply  and  effectually  supplied. — 
Here,  then,  we  possess  another  evidence  of  the 
peculiar  excellence  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 
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MORALS    AND   MOTIVES. 


SECT.    I. 

dfiguous  support  to  virtue  of  the  religion  of  Greece  and  Itafy 

f*e  txawpk  of  the  gods  xoorshipped^  and  the  tcorship  required^ 
tiffurious  to  morah^Rites  and  pr^iggcy-- Privileged  vices  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans -^General  exempU/icatum — Opinion  if  Hume 
"Morality  of  the  Bchools^Beautiful  and  exceiknt  precepts-^ 
Ifoi  diffused—The  philosophers  instructors  wdy  of. their  aum  sects 
^^•DUpuiaHouSj  contradictory  and  carrupt^^Frequentfy  false  in 
■tfK  and  principle— Instances^rSoft  and  voluptuous  doctrines 
f  Epicurus — Rigidy  overstrained^  and  inconsistait  doctrines  rf 
ZoKh^The  Academy — Moral  and  metaphysical  hesitation  and 
bubi — Virtue  uncertain— The  commonxcealth  of  Plato— A  qtlenr 
id  system — Fragile  in  the  supersttucturCy  imperfect  though  mag- 
in  the  plan  ^  The  Platonic  disciple  instructed  to  trust  in 
r,  aracksy  and  divinations^^Scepticism  united  with  supersts-- 
tJMy  a  Jodie  faith  with  a  hardy  incredulity — StrUcijsg  and  cffett' 
wee  errors  of  academic  moraUty^-General  character  of  the  moral 
fdenu  of  Greece  and  Italy, 

JOWEVER  defective  and  corrupt  the  religion 
•1  of  Greece  and  Italy  may  have  hitherto  ap« 
aved, .  in  all  those  doctrines  from  which  precept 
id  motive  may  be  deduced,  it  must  not  be  denied 
It  a  moral  influence  may  have  been  sometimes 
[erased,  and  a  moral  purpose  sometimes  fulfilled, 
r  that  fencifiil  and  extravagant  system.  It  was 
scjply  and  indelibly  impressed  with  the  great  out* 
m«f  practical  truth ;  and  it  enforced,  widi  occa- 
Mid  l)euity  <ff  lai^n^ge,  ^oise  obvious  iUitiM^ 
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life  by  which  society  is  to  be  regulated,  and  whkk 
every  religious  code  in  the  world  has,  in  a  certain 
degree,  proclaimed  and  sanctioned. 

But,  like  every  other  code  of  human  origin,  Ae 
religion  of  the  Greek  is  liable  to  great  objections  8i  a 
rule  of  life.  The  doctrines  of  superstition  whidi  k 
announced  are  numerous  and  authoritative,  the  pre* 
cepts  of  conduct  are  rare.  It  called  on  men  for  w» 
ship,  but  did  not  address  them  for  edification ;  and 
observances  and  forms,  the  progeny  of  holy  igno* 
ranee  or  craft,  were  to  occupy  the  reverence  whick 
are  due  only  to  the  piety  which  elevates,  and  ^ 
virtues  which  dignify,  mankind. 

The  poets  by  whom  this  religion  was  so  beanti> 
fully  unfolded  and  so  richly  adorned,  seem  to  htfe 
framed  their  work  with  little  regard  to  moral  coom^ 
ency.  The  charm  of  verse,  which  they  so  eminendy 
possessed,  was  employed  to  attract  the  multitiidb' 
round  the  altars  of  the  gods;  but  they  disclosed* 
such  details  of  the  gods  themselves  as  could  not  but 
have  contributed  to  impair  the  influence  of  practical 
wisdom,  and  to  confound  the  distinctions  of  vice 
and  virtue. 

The  system,  indeed,  which  affords  this  ambiguous 
support  to  practical  truth,  would  be  less  safely  de- 
scribed as  a  code  of  sound  morale  and  rational  pietf, 
than  as  a  confused  institution  of  truth  and  falsehood, 
of  folly  and  fable,  which,  pretending  to  promote 
holiness  and  virtue  among  men,  breathed  and  di^* 
fused,  more  frequently,  licentiousness  and  pleasure. 
Being  wholly  traditional,  it  afforded  full  scope  jo 
curruption  and  fraud  ;  and,  while  it  was  to  admit  and 
embrace  among  its  gods  every  monster  of  imposture 
and  superstition,  it  was  to  reject  reform,  not  merely 
as  unnecessary,  but  as  impious,  and  to  become 
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'  complex,  contradictory;  and  doubtfiily  without  any 

determinate  articles  of  faith,   or  any  fixed  and 

decided  dogmias  of  religion  "f. 

Even  at  their  very  altars,  the  Greek  and  Roman 

light  learn  the  lessons  of  immorality.     If  the  gods 

iio  were  adored,  taught  and  authorized  vice  by 

alestial  example,  the  same  vice  would  be  naturally 

Mmgfat  permissible  in  man.     The  errors  of  inferior 

nbgs  were  easily  to  deduce  their  apology,  or  their 

oidication,  from  the  corrupt  wanderings  of  superior 

itnres;  and  heaven  itself  was  to  afford,  by  the 

rimes  with  which  it  was  tainted,  a  ready  and  infal- 

Ue  sanction  to  the  weaknesses  and  the   guilt  of 

oman  infirmity  t- 

The  gods  of  this  religion  did  not  mefely  teach 
rime  by  example,  but  produce  it  by  their  influence. 
Iwy  perpetually  interfered  to  kindle  the  evil  pas- 
'}(mBj  and  protnpt  the  evil  designs  of  men.  The 
ap^al  Juno  might  find  it  necessary  to  the  accom- 
fishment  of  her  purposes,  to  madden  or  comipt  her 


*  All  Polytheism,  says  Hume,  was  liable  to  this  inconvenience, 
lit  who  hat  a  professed  panegyrist  of  polytheism  would  softeu  into 
■  iDOOiiTeniecce,  effects  so  mischievous,  both  in  a  moral  and 
aBgioiia  view?  Nat  Hist.  Relig.  Sect.  ix.  xii. 

t  Enquire  of  the  ^dsdom  of  the  ancients,  says  the  Confidant  of 
Is  Dni^a,  and  you  will  learn  that  Jupiter  burned  for  Semele,  *and 
ht  Aurora  did  not  disdain  the  charms  of  the  mortal  Cephalus. 
Mt  tboQ,  thai,  unhappy  Phasdra,  refuse  to  yield  to  thy  fisite,  and 
ftdioo  greater  than  the  gods,  that  thou  darest  to  resist  the  laws  by 
dldi  they  are  governed !  Hypolit.  Act  ii.  sc.  2.  '  What !  said  the 
Sinanidet,  sliallJupiter,  who  threw  his  father  into  chains,  con- 
iMiii  ft  queen  for  giving  her  husband  the  stroke  of  death !  .£schyl. 
IiiMii.  Act  V.  The  argument  was  common,  and  was  natural. 
b  young  man,  in  the  comedy  of  Terence,  vindicates  his  crime  in 
ie  iftme  manner.  Eunuch.  Act  iii.  And  several  of  the  characters 
I  the  tragedies  of  Euripides  employ  the  same  plea  of  justification. 
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mortal  victim ;  and  the  ^  mother  of  the  loves"  mi{ 
infuse  her  own  passions  into  the  lover,  and  rejo 
in  the  effects  of  the  wantonness  and  disorder  vril 
she  had  provoked.  But  that  which  the  gods  « 
gested  and  willed,  they  could  not  condemn.  Wl 
ever  was  the  culpability,  it  was  to  be  ascribed  0 
to  the  impulse  and  inspiration  which  produced 
and  the  criminal  might  feel  himself  sufficidf 
absolved,  while  he  was  thus  permitted  to  transfer 
guilt  and  his  responsibility  to  the  inhabitants 
heaven*. 

The  very  rites  of  the  religion  which  afforded  m 
feeble  support  to  the  cause  of  virtue,  were  to  { 
mote  the  progress  of  public  and  private  cormpli 
They  occupied,  in  their  observance,  all  classes  bf 
community- ;  the  girl,  the  matron,  the  Ik^,  and 
man.  Every  grosser  and  viler  passion  wa^  cid 
forth  to  unrestricted  indulgence  during  th^  't 
tinuance ;  and  who  could  join  the  rout  of  Baod 
engage  in  the  processions  of  the  Bona  Dea,  or  min 
in  the  mysteries  of  Corinthian  impurity,  with 
bringing  back  to  society  a  heart  corrupted  by 
grossness  and  obscenity  of  the  scene  in  whidi 
had  been  engaged  ? 

Of  this  religion,  then,  it  will  scarcely  be  affira 


*  Whfn  Alexander,  aft^r  the  des^tk  of  CUtP,  lam^to^ 
crime,  the  Sophist  consoled  him  by  the  assuranc#  that  ht  wsa 
pelled  by  a  ai^rior  power.  Plut.  In  Alexaiulr.  Pb»df%jtf 
calamity,  ascribes  her  guil(  U)  the  wrath  of  Venua,  kindM  bf 
chastity  of  the  unhappy  HypoliUis,  Eurjp.Hypol.  Hei^iile9»j 
be  had  murdered  his  wife  and  phUdrep,  a^ributes  the  deed  to 
ijialignity  of  Juno,  and  derives  his  consolation  from  his  imp 
See  Eurip.  Hercules  Fureqs.  Ovid.  Epist.  Phoedr.  ad  Hypol. 
Gibbony  MiscelL  Works.  Essai  sur  de  Literat.  Ixxv. 
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diat'  it  diffused  the.  knowledge,  or  heightened  the 
reverence,  of  virtue.  The  obligations  of  duty  were 
weakly  and  coldly  impressed ;  the  vices  of  men  were 
pistified  by  the  vices  of  the  gods;  the  sanctions  of 
motive  were  often  corrupt,  and  always  inadequate ; 
imd  the  precept  was  as  rare  and  as  ineffectual  which 
was  to  enlighten  individual  or  public  ignorance,  as 
the  restraint,  which  was  to  repress  public  or  individual 
depravity,  was  feeble  and  frail.* 

Under  such  a  system,  morals  and  manners  became 
equally  impure.  Patriotism  was  stimulated  and 
recompensed  by  praise,  and  the  wisdom  and  vigour 
of  the  magistrate  were  visible  in  the  order  and  pros* 
feiity  of  the  state.  But  there  was  little  delicacy  of 
piificiple  and  of  conduct,  or  rather  little  that  was 
not  degenerate  and  gross ;  and,  when  we  behold  a 
people,  so  much  extolled  for  their  learning  and 
politeness,  permitting  the  walls  of  their  chambers  to 
bepolluted  by  images  of  obscene  indulgence ;  sending 
forth  their  wives  and  children  to  intermingle  in  the 
riots  of  naked  and  lascivious  fanatics;  erecting 
temples  to  the  most  wanton  of  gods,  and  for  appro* 
priiate  worship  f;  delighting  to  exhibit  the  grossest 

*  Utfodot  lib.  V.  c«  4, 5.  Minut.  Felix,  cap.  xxv.  Laciant.  lib.  i. 
e.  85.  Strabo,  Geography  libk  viii.  p.  387.  Quint.  Curt.  lib.  v.  c.  i. 
r-CvibboQ,  Etude  de  la  Literat.  Ixxvi.  may  be  consulted  by  the 
nader  who  is  better  pleased  than  I  am  with  the  superstition  of 
tte  Gndka. 

•  i  ItJawmarkabla  that  all  themore  elegant  festivals  of  Paganism 
esdiiFed  by  its  most  vile  and  barbarous'  ceremonies.  The 
of  Venus  remained  open  to  the  most  impure  of  her  wor- 
tbe  mysteries  of  Bacchus  continued  to  be  celebrated  with 
lU  Ihtt  lieeace  of  ancient  timoi,  and  the  hideoua  sacrifices  of  the 
Mnbolia  aad  criobolia,  the  a^Mrsion  of  the  blood  of  the  bull  and 
of  the  lam,  were  celebrated  with  undiminished  fervor.  Fontenelle, 
des  Oracl.  ch.  iv.    Shall  we  wonder  at  the  progressive  pro- 
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and  most  licentious  figures  on' the  vases  with  which 
their  apartments  were  adorned;  encouraging  tiie 
performers  of  their  plays  to  display  openly  on  the 
stage  the  most  disgusting  emblems ;  and  permitting 
their  priests  to  bear  aloft  the  same  emblems  as  the 
indispensable  ornaments  of  their  devout  celebrities; 
when  we  behold  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans  thus 
steeped  in  private  debauchery  and  public  profligacy, 
and  thus  tolerating  or  encouraging  all  that  is  shame  • 
ful  and  impudent  in  public  and  private  excess,  we 
shall  no  longer  be  inclined  to  affirm  the  moral 
efficacy  of  their  religious  institutions,  and  no  longer, 
perhaps,  hesitate  to  confess,  that  the  superatitioii 
which  they  embraced  was  favourable,  in  no  sli^t 
degree,  to  the  encouragement  and  (he  indulgence 
of  the  most  impure  and  the  most  licentious  of  their 
passions*. 

The  defects  of  the  whole  religion  have  4>een  dis- 


fligacy  of  Rome,  recorded  by  so  many  writers;  or  be  in  the 
slightest  degree  astonished  that,  under  such  a  syvtem,  women  of 
high  name  and  station  should  be  found  to  appear  frequently  and 
fearlessly  before  the  ^diles,  and  inrol  themselves  in  ihe  lists  of 
licensed  prostitution?  Suet.  lib.  iii.  c.35.  Tscft  Annal.  lib.  ii. 
c.  85.  Juvenal  pictures  the  depravity  of  his  HnMM  with  all  tht 
fervour  of  the  poet  and  all  the  indignation  of  the  OKnuUit 
Satyr,  vi.  passim. 

*  Some  of  the  paintings  on  the  walls  of  the  chambers  at  Her- 
culaneum,  exhibited,  with  prurient  accuracy,  the  revels  of  tbe  miDSt 
unchaste  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  divinities ;  and  the  grostaien  ojf 
the  emblems  displayed  by  the  priests  is  alluded  to  by  almost  every 
classical  author  of  antiquity.  But  1  would  particularly  refer  to  a 
vase  in  Winkelman,  and  a  passage  in  Aristophanes,  as  afijofrding 
an  abundant  proof  of  the  theatrical  exhibitions  of  impure  and 
offensive  emblems.  Winkelman.  Hist,  de  TArt  de  TADtiquite. 
Tom.  i.  p.  182.  204.  Aristoph.  Nub.  v.  539.  The  priests  of  the 
East  indulged  in  the  public  display  of  the  same  objects.  Plut.  de 
Is.  et  Osir.  Jim/^Ub.  y.  48. 
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closed,  with  yet  greater  freedom,  by  a  philosopher 
not  remaricably  fastidious  in  his  estimate  of  Paganism. 
According  to  his  statement,  a  man  of  the  highest 
character,  at  Athens  or  at  Rome,  might  be  guilty  of 
incest,  of  parricide,  of  assassination,  of  perjury,  of 
treason,  and  of  other  crimes  too  abominable  to  be 
named,  without  ^^  diminishing  in  the  least  from  the 
'*  brightness  of  his  good  name."  His  death  too 
might,  unblamed,  be  suitable  to  such  a  life.  *^  He 
**  inight  conclude  the  scene  by  a  desperate  act  of 
''  self-murder,  and  die  with  the  most  absurd  bias- 
'<  phemies  in  his  mouth ;  and,  notwithstanding  all 
'^  this,  he  shall  have  statues  erected  to  his  memory, 
<<  poems  and  orations  shall  be  composed  in  his  praise, 
^  great  sects  shall  be  proud  of  calling  themselves 
*^  by  his  iiame,  and  the  most  distant  posterity  shall 
*^  blindly  continue  their  admiration,  though,  were 
^  such  a  onQ  to  rise  among  themselves,  they  would 
'^  JQsdy  regard  him  with  horror  and  execration*." 
T^  detail  is  sufficiently  striking.  If .  exaggerated 
in  any  of  its  parts,  it  is  just  in  substance ;  and  that 
wluch,'  otherwise,  might  be  I'egarded  as  an  incredible 
fiction,  the  author  has  abundantly  confirmed  by  the 
evidences  of  history. 

It  may  be  here  affirmed,  and  I  am  not  disposed  to 

deny,  that,  in  the  schools  at  least  of  Greece  and  Rome, 

'  the  voice,  of  a  just  piety  and  a  sound  morality  was 

8O^pi0tiiiies  heard*    The  philosopher  did  not,  indeed, 

direct  his  inquiries,  until  late,  to  the  science  of  morals. 


*  Home's  Essays.  A  Dialogue.  I  admit  that  he  almost  paralleb 
bk  dMuraeter  with  that  of  a  modem  Parisian.  But  let  me  again 
prsH  the'distiDCtion  to  which  I  have  already  adverted.  The  vices 
of  the  first  are  consistent  with  the  religion  which  he  professed, 
and'tiderated  by  it«  The  vibes  of  the  last  aiB  in-  utter  co'ntradic- 
tioB  to  the  precepts  and  spirit  of  Christianity* 

S 
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Sut,  wken  it  became  fashioiudble,  in  conBequeiioe  of 

Ae  example  of  Socrates  \  to  discoss  the  diitinctioDS 

of  Tice  aiid  Tirtue,  precepts  of  practical  wisdom  were 

«Dforced  and  taught,  which  were  wor&j  of  the  dui* 

Tacter  of  the  classic  nations  of  antiqai^^  and  onght 

be  almost  thought  to  Breathe  «  Christian  spirit 

Enmity  should  be  mortal,  friendship  eternal;  let 

placability  and  mercy  be  assigned  a  place  among  the 

noblest  virtues ;  the  injury  succeeded  by  repeirtaBce 

should  be  absolved  by  pardon ;  knowledge  widK)ut 

action  is  a  superstructure  without  a  base,  a  begioning 

J  widiout  an  end ;  the  most  exalted  of  scioKces  are  not 

(to  be  eompaired,  in  value  or  utility,  with  a  wigle 

.tiuty  which  binds  us  more  closely  to  our  pafents^  to 

society,  and  to  our  country  f;  Maxims  soch  as  these 

iwere  frequently  and  emphatically  announced,  and 

!  thepi^es  which  they  illuminate  might  fomish  acode, 

'not  wholly  adequate,  perhaps,  to  the  moral  neees- 

sities  of  man,  yet  well  calculated  to  extend  the  in- 

:fluence  of  virtue,  and  to  difiiise  the  lessons  of  practical 

tenth. 

But,  however  excellent  the  precepts  of  philosophy 

jmi^t  have  been,  they  were  litde  serviceable  to  '^e 

mass  of  mankind.  They  were  scattered  through  maiqr 

^TcAnmes;  discuwed  rather  for  the  jHOud  display  of 

.  meti^ysical  subtilty ,  or  the  scholastic  ox^rcide  of 

•  philosophical  leisure,  than  the  laudable  porpose 
'  ofpopular edification ;  and  they  were  addressed^wMi 

•  elaborate  erudttioB,  to  the  few  who  vrere 


*  SbcrateK  primuB  PUlmophiam  devocavit  e  codb,  et  is  arbibiit 
,  lyjUocayit ;   et  coegit  de  viia  et  morihus  quaerere.    Cic  Tbk. 
Disputat  lib.  v«4. 

f  <3ic  deOffic.iib.i.  c.  6.  lib.c.  43, 44.   Marc.  Aimi.iib.  k. 
c,  47.    Id.  lib.  V.  c.  51. 
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Worthy  to  receive  them,  but  neither  explained  with 
efficient  perspicuity,  nor  stated  with  sufficient  sim^ 
plicity,  for  the  comprehension  of  the  multitude*. 
The  poor  ^nd  ignorant,  therefore,  could  not  collect 
th^m  if  they  could  comprehend,  nor  comprehend 
them  if  they  could  collect ;  and,  even  if  collected  and 
comprehended,  they  would  have  been  defective  in 
influence,  because  enforced  by  no  recognised  autho* 
rity  in  the  teachers  who  had  uttered  them. 

The  teachers  theinselvefif  diminished  the  effic^y 
of  their  tenets,  by  their  cavils  and  contradictions* 
If  tlioy  had  been  the  uniform  and  consistent  advocates 
pf  virtuei  their  combined  authority  might  have  af- 
forded a  very  just  and  a  very  powerful  sanction  to 
4heir  doctrines.  But  when  those  instructors  of  mep 
were  often  to  combat  with  each  other,  and  as  often 
jto  be  at  variance  with  themselves ;  when  they  involved 
their  pupils,  s^t  one  moment,  in  the  mazes  of  meta- 
physicks,  or  entangled  them,  at  another,  in  the  subtle 
perplexities  of  categories  and  syllogisms  t;  V^hen 
they  promulgated  two  hundred  and  eighty  dif- 
fynx^t  opinions  on  the  subject  of  the  chief  gppd-; 

*  Eat,  inquit  Cicero,  philosophia  paucis  contenta  judiciis,  multi- 
todinein  consulto  ipsa  fbgiens — maximum  itaque  argumentum  est 
ct  philotophiain  neque  ad  sapientiam  tendere,  neque  ipsum  esse 
f^pientiam^qaod mysterium ejus barba celebratur et pmllio.  Lactant. 
lib.  ill. 

a 

f  T^  doctrines  of  two  of  the  mighty  masters  of  syllogism 
continued  to  govern  and  mislead  the  world  for  more  than  two 
duMiffmd  years  after  their  authors  had  perished.  Schoob  and  col- 
leges, and  all  Europe,  wer^  under  the  dominion  of  the  spell ;  and 
tkn  (iqinaii  tuiderstanding,  at  once  limited  and  subdued,  was  to 
know  no  glory  but  that  of  implicit  and  slavish  submission  to  ihe 
doctrines  of  a  dark,  confused,  and  often  unintelligible  philosopby. 
.  Fnrtnnaiely  the  star  of  reformation^  and  of  Bacon,  at  length  aroee, 
and  Aristotle  and  Plato  wei^  renonnoed  for  truth  and  freedom. 

S   2 
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when  the  Stoic  denounced  all  sins  as  equally  crimina), 
and  announced  insensibility  to  pain  as  a  test  of 
virtue  * ;  the  Epicurean  advocated  pleasure  to  the 
first  object  of  reasonable  beii^,  yet  maintained  that 
the  wise  man  might  be  happy  in  the  agony  of  torture; 
and  the  Academician,  secretly  despising  both,  dis* 
countenanced  and  rejected  their  inferences,  wiAout 
affirming  any  opinion  of  his  own  f ;  when  so  many 
of  these  ancient  masters,  after  having  maintained^ 
with  zealous  pertinacity,  the  most  discordant,  and, 
often,  the  most  whimsical  theories  on  the  subject  of 
moral  obligation,  were  eompelled,  after  all,  to  ac- 
knowledge that  the  senses  were  fallacious,  reason 
was  infirm,  truth  inscrutable,  prejudice  and  eustom 
every  where  predominant,  and  all  things  involved  ia 
eternal  and  impenetrable  gloom  :|; ;  it  was  not  to  be 
Expected  that  their  doctrines  would  be  heard  with 
much  deference,  or  much  submission,  and  we  can 
no  longer  wonder  at  the  express  acknowledgment  of 
some  among  them,  that  none  but  a  divine  instructor 
could  reform  the  ignorance  of  the  world,  and  that 
^^  there  was  yet  wanting  some  method  of  delivering 


*  SapientemgratidnuDquafnmoveri,nunquaincujii8qiiam  delicto 
ignodcere,  viri  non  esse  neque  exorari,  neque  placari,  omnia  peccata 
esse  paria— nee  minus  delinquere  eum  qui  gallum  gallinaceam,  com 
opus  non  sit,  quam  eum  qui  patrem  suffocaverit— sapientem  nihil 
opinariy  nullius  rei  penitere,  nulla  in  re  falli,  sententiam  motari 
nunquam.  Cicer.  pro  Munen.  The  character  of  the  Stoic  is  here 
strongly,  but  not  unjustly  described. 

t  Cicer.  Tusc.  Quarot.  v.  4.  De  Fin.  lib.  ii.  1.  De  Orat  iii.  18^ 

%  Qui  (omnes  pene  veteres)  nihil  cognosci,  nihil  percipi,  nihil 
scire  posse  dixerunt,  angustos  sensus,  imbecillos  animqs,  in  pro- 
fundo  veritatem  dimersam,  opinionibus  et  institutis  omnia  tenere, 
nihil  veritate  relinqui ;  deinceps  omnia  in  tenebris  circumfusa 
dixerunt.    Ctcer.  Academ.  Quaest.  i.  13. 
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^^ '  men's  souls,  which  no  sect  of  philosophy  had  ever 
**  yet  found  out*.** 

The  contradictions  which  were  permitted  to  dis- 
grace the  writings  of  almost  every  philosopher  oC 
every  school,  were  not  merely  of  a  theoretical  charac^ 
ter,  marked  by  the  most  absurd,  and  wanton  in  extra* 
vagance.  They  extended  to  life  and  manners,  to 
principles  and  motives,  to  all  the  individual  and 
social  iaterests  of  men.  The  sage  who  would  have 
proscribed  commerce  and  poefary  as  dangerous  to  the 
iBorab  of  a  people,  saw  no  criminality  in  the  ex- 
posure of  infants  t,  and  in  the  promiscuous  inter- 
course of  the  sexes  j:.  They  who  maintained  that 
truth  was  founded  in  the  eternal  right  and  fitness 
of  things,  and  thai  the  laws  of  virtue  were  im- 
mutable and  immortal,  were  to  admjt  an  authority 
superior  to  both,  and  to  degrade  morality  info 
die  creature  of  accident,  versatile  as  time  and  chance^ 
and  governed  by  them||.  And  others,  who  pcc^a-* 
sionally  and  wisely  announced  the  precepts  of  hu- 

'  '^  The  sagacity  of  Bacon  has  adverted,  with  force  and  truth,  to 
the  great  defects  of  the  schools  and  sects  of  ancient  philoeophy .  £t 
de  ntilitate  aperte  dicendum  est;  sapientiam istam,  quam  a  Graecis 
potiisiQiam  hausimus,  pueritiam  quandam  scientise  videri,  atque 
habere  quod  proprium  est  pueronim,  ut  ad  generandum  invalida  et 
jnmmturay  sit^  Controversianim  enim  ferax,  operum  effeta  est, 
De  Aogm^t.  Scient  Praef. 

t  Appendix,  Note  Z.  Z. 
*    t  Plsito  de  Leg.  lib.  iv.    The  polite  and  accomplished  philoso- 
pher maintained  these  opinions  without  a  blush,  and  without 
a  rebue. 

I  Ckero,  aftei^having  asserted  that  truth  and  law  were  coeval 
with  the' divine  mind^  coolly  and  calmly  admiU  that,  "  multa  qu«e 
honesCa  natori  videntur  esse,  temporibus  fiunt  non  hooesta." 
Cieei^.  de  Legib.  q,  4,  6.  De  Offic.  iii.  c.  95.  The  latitude  of 
interpretation  is  here  sufficiently  ample* 

s  3 
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ikanity  and  of  mercy,  were  yet  to  conoede  the  right 
of  slaughtering  the  brave  but  unhappy  gladiator 
for  public  diversion;  to  limit  the  intercourae  of 
nation  widi.  nation,    by  the  unnatural  diattnctmi 
of  mankind  into  masters  and  slaves ;  and  to  flattei 
Greece  into  the  opinion,  that,  while  she  alone  was 
Entitled  to  empire  by  the  glory  and  pre-eminence  of 
her  attainments,  subjection  and  labour  were  the  just 
portion  of  the  stupid  and  worthless^  barbarians  who 
occupied  the  rest  of  the  world  *» 
'  i.  In  adverting  more  minutely  to  the  moral  phif 
losc^hy  of  Greece  and  Italy,  we  may  commence  ow 
review  with  the  school  of  Epicurus.    From  the  so* 
perintendence  of  the  gods  over  the  afiSura  of  oieiii 
and  from  the  hopes  and  fears  of  future  recon^^enet 
and  retribution,  the  Epicurean  disdamed  to  derive 
either  principle  or  motive.     Pleasure  was  his  chief 
or  only  good;   and  pain  his  sole,  or  his  greatest 
evilf.    Though  the  wisdom  of  philosophy  was  to 
supply  him  with  more  than  stoical  fortitude ;  and  no 
suffering,  however  protracted  or  acute,  was  to  di- 
minish his  felicity  % ;  he  was  to  govern  himself  by 

*  Aristotle  delivers  a  doctrine  so  pregnant  with  evil,  and  so  well 
calculated  to  convert  the  spirit  of  patriotism  into  a  ierocioiis  prui«- 
ciple  of  external  and  unlimited  subjugation,  as  a  moral  atid  poU* 
tical  axiom  which  required  no  proof.  Aristot.  de  Repobw  t.  5, 6w 
Politic,  lib.  iii.  c.  3,  7.  The  pride  of  Rome  adopted  ail  the  inso- 
lence of  the  precept*  • 

t  Lsetantem  enim  mentem  ita  novi,  spe  eorum  omniam  qnas 
supra  dixi  (nempe  voluptates  sensuum),  fore  ut  natura  iis  poticn^ 
dolore  careat.  TuscuL  Disput.  lib.  ii.  $  18.  Nee  intelligere  qub- 
dem,  quod  sit  ullum  bonum,  prsster  id  quod  sensibus  corporeis,  cibOy 
potioneque,  et  obscsena  voluptate  percipitur.  Cic.  de  Fin.  lib.  ii. 
c.  3: 

•    %  Diog.  Laert.  lib.  x.  segm.  ix8.    Tnscul.  Disputal.  lib.  ii. 
c.  7.  lib.  V.  c.  80.    Lactant.  Dtv.  Instit«  lib.  iii,  c.  1)7. 
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he  most  soft  aad  selfish  of  all  maxims^  md  [to'  livj^r 
lad  act  for  sensual  indulgeiice..  It  was  not  for  bim! 
o  suffer  for  the  weljEaire  of  his  country,  and  to  sub- 
nit,  for  the  good  of  his  family,  to  tpil  and  trouUef ,' 
Friendship,  gratitude,  and  humanity^  had  no  legiti^ 
nate  claim  upon  his  obsenrance,  but  in  proportiotn 
IS  they  became  accessary  to  his  profit  or  bis  pleasuret*.- 
Sonesty,  virtue,  baseness,  and  crime,  were  tbings[ 
agisting  only  by  human  convention,  and  were  to  bo 
observed,  or  shunned,  with  reference  only  to  the 
ittunment  of  his  ultimate  object:};*  If  he  was  to  bo 
just,  it  was  because  justice  might  promote  his  viewii 
rf  enjoyment ;  if  he  was  not  to  be  unjust,  it  waa 
because  injustice  might  be  followed  by  detection  and 
pantsbment,  and,  therefore,  might  impede  or  impaii 
kia  pleasures  I,  The  pernicious  and  ^travagant 
system  which  he  thus  avowed,  a  system .  in  wbicb 
sdf  was  every  thing,  and  truth  and  virtue  wfM 
nothing  §,  was  embraced  by  a  numerous  and  ap^ 


Laert  lik  v.  segm.  77. 
.\  They  were  of  no  intrinsic  worth,  and  to  be  cenaklered  onl^ 
m  iastniments  of  prudence.    Cicer.  de  Fin.  lib.  i.     Diog.  Laert 
lib.  X.  aegni.  18. 

X  Appendix,  Note  A.  A.  A*  , 

I  The  Epicurean  of  modem  times  has  adopted  this  philosophy 

9f  the  senses;  and  Voltaire,  or  whoever  was  the  author  of  *'  I/» 

Six  Discours  sar  rfaomme,^  may  be  classed  with  the  ancient  teacheir 

oi  sonauality* 

La  Nature  attentive  a  remplir  nos  desirs, 
Nous  rapelle  aux  Dieux  par  la  voix  des  Plaisirs. 
Helv^iusi  aud  his  sect,  while  they  despised  the  sober  simplvcsity 
of.  revebtieoK  have  had  the  hardihood  to  profess  the  same  prin- 
cipfe.    De  I'Esprit  torn*  l  Disc,  ii,  c.  15.    And  the  Lettres  Cri- 
tiqaes  of  the  Abbe  Gauchet. 

S  Many  of  the  ancient  phiksopbers  avDUvfd  the  sane  ojuakmsi 
«ii4  Tbepdsm^  AivM^tifc  Amtippusi  fyKjAPx^  sU  V^f^J^^f 
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plauded  sect,   and  maintaioed  with  resolute  and 
tf dent  pertinacity.     Its  author,  as  singular  in  the 
real  or  pretended  magnanimity  of  his  last  hours*,  as 
he  was  adventuroos  in  the  theory  on  which  he 
founded  his  school,  was  extolled  and  honoured  in 
his  lifetime,  followed  by  his  pupils  with  reverence 
to  his  grave,  and  consigned  to  the  glory  of  post- 
hunious  celebrity.    He  was  proclaimed  a  god,  be- 
cause he  had  delivered  men  from  the  fear  of  the  gods. 
His  image  was  displayed  on  the  cups  and  rings  iA 
his  disciples,  and  exhibited  in  their  chambers,  and 
produced  on  their  visits ;  and  not  only  was  his  birdi- 
day  distii^ished  by  the  solenmity  of  sacrifice,  but 
i  monthly  feast  was  established  in  commeinoration 
of  his  wisdom,  and  a  statue  of  brass  erected  to  per* 
petuate  his  name  f-    As  other  sects  dedined,  his 
flourished.    All  Italy  and  Greece  may  be  said  to 
have  embraced  his  school.    The  creed  which  he 
announced,  continued  to  be  taught,  under  the  Eoh 
perors,  by  sophists,  whose  eloquence  and  whose 
erudition  received,  and  were  thought  to  merit,  the  - 
recompence  of  ample  stipends,  and  of  public  ap- 
plause ;  and  we  may  form  some  opinion  of  the  state 
of  individual  and  social  morals,  at  the  period  when 
doctrines  of  such  a  character,  instead  of  being  rejected 
with  detestation  or  contempt,  were  maintained  with  so 
much  earnestness,  and  adopted  with  so  much  zeal. 

participated,  in  this  respect,  the  honoars  of  Epicurut.  £pict8t 
Dissertat  lib.  ii.  c.  20.  Plato  de  Legib.  lib.  x. 

'  *  ^M  am  dying,''  said  he  to  his  friends,  **  in  the  torture  of  a  most 
afQicting  disease.  Yet  this,  the  last,  is  also  the  happiest  day  of  my 
life ;  and,  whatever  be  my  suffering,  it  is  amply  compensated  by 
the  recollection  of  the  intellectual  discoveries  which  have  occupied 
^  many  years  of  my  life.''    Cicero,  de  Fin.  hb.  ii.  c.  30. 

'    f.  Cicero  de  Fin.  libr  v.  1.    Flin.  Hist.  Nat*  lib.  2uucv.  c.  8. 
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.  The  Stoic,  who  would  have  disdained  a  com* 
Km  with  Epicurus,  has  been  at  least  as  ^  incon- 
nt  and  extravagant  in  his  doctrines,  as  that 
^id  philosopher.    He  was,  indeed,  the  most 
ly/  stubborn,  and  uncompromising  of. all  the 
adists  of  antiquity.  However  imperfectly  he  may 
r  explained  the  doctrine  of  obligation,  he  dilated 
.  zeal  and  energy  on  the  precepts  of  practical 
lorn.     Much  of  what  he  announced  was  wise 
good.    He  taught  by  precept,  and  sometimes 
example,  the  high  virtues  of  patience  and  forti- 
\ ;  that  patience  which  calmly  endures,  and  that 
Uide  which  braves,  or  subdues,  the  evils  of  life. 
ice,  sobriety,  temperance,  and  self-possession, 
^  considered  by  him  not  as  virtues  of  compact, 
a3.  essential  in.their  nature,  uid  indispensable  in 
r  obligation ;  and  the  volumes  in  which  his  school 
3*  treasured  and  perpetuated  his  dpctrines,  might 
nd  precepts  for  the  regulation,  of  life  and  of  the 
rtt  not  unworthy  of  the  best  and  brightest  system 
lon^  truth.    Yet  this  Excellence  of  dpctrine  was 
aently  impaired  by.  gross  error,  and  unphiloi- 
Ileal  hardihood.     There  was  no  distinction  of 
le  and  punishment ;   every  violation  of  the  law 
of  equal  guilt,  and,  therefore,  was  to  merit  the 
e  punishment    Though  the  superstition  of  the 
;  adopted,  with  facile  faith,  the  most  ludicrous 
ills  of  gods  and  goddesses,  no  sanction  of  moral 
:ept,  and  no  encouragement  to  moral  conduct, 
"e  deduced  from  the  will  and  approbation  of 
thn.   The  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  in  the  bosom 
he  wise  man,  was  to  be  his  rule  and  r^ompence.* 


In  seipsum  habere  maximum  potestatem^  inestimabile  bonum 
■luatoL^  Thi»  is  ^Moi  to  tbe  imptrtaat  clause— Noa  homines 
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There  was  in  the gocb  hefthertheinclinatioii  nor  the 
power:  to  inflict  evil ;  and,  where  there  is  no  evil  to' 
be  inflicted,  there  is  no  feir  to  be^entertained*.  The 
sage,  accordingly,  looks  but  to  himself;  he  beoouM 
his  own  God.  Equal  or  superior  to  the  deities  is 
virtue,  he  Lb  equal  or  superior  to  them  in  fdicityt- 
The  death  of  his  children,  the  servitude  of  hk 
kindred,  the  oppression  of  his  country,  the  destnietiotf 
of  bis  fellow-citizens,  afflict  not  him*  Jupiter  and 
he  are  both  wise ;  but  Jupiter,  who  is  wise  only  bf 
the  benefit  and  excellence  of  his  nature,  is  excelled 
by  him  who  is  wise  only  by  his  own  free  and  gene* 
rous  election  :{:• 

.  In  this  more  than  co-equali^  widi  divine  uatorei^ 
the  Stoic  enjoys  exempticms  and  privileges  to  vrhidi 
other  men  dare  not  aspire.  Pain  and  sorrow,  aai 
the  approach  of  death  itself  in  its  worst  form,  eamiot 
shake  the  Unconquerable  fortitude  of  his  spirit|i 
He  breathes  and  lives  in  an  atmosphere  higli  «bovcf 
the  storms  which  agitate  the  world ;  and  he  can  be 
diverted  by  no  interposition  of  human  or  celestial 

timere  deos.    Seneca«  Epist.  75,  fere  ad  fin.    See  dao  AntODio. 
Meditat  lib.  vi.  aect.  v.  lib.  vii.  sect  70. 

*  Deos  nemo  sanus  timet;  furor  est  enim  metnere  sihtarii. 
Senec.  de  Benefic.  lib.  iv.  c.  19.  Dii  immortales  nee  volunt  obesiSi 
nee  possunt.  Senec*  de  Ira.  lib*  ii.  €.97.  Nee  acdpere  iojiiriaiii 
qneant,  nee  facere.    Epist  95* 

t  Sapiens  cam  Diis  ex  pari  vivit.  Deus  non  vindt  sapientem 
in  felicitate.  Sen.  Epist  59, 73.  Nulla  re,  nisi  in  imniortaIitM» 
quas  nihil  (d  beate  vivendum  pertinet,  cedens  caelestibna;  Cicif. 
de  Nat  Deor.  See  also  Epictet  Dissertat  lib.  i.  c.  in.  a.  s.  Sit 
idem  (sapiens)  caecus,  debilis,  morbo  g^vissimo  adfectus,  exsnli 
orbus,  egens ;  quern  hunc  apellat  Zeuo  ?  Beatum,  etiam  beatiss^- 
mum.    Cicer.  de  Finib.  lib.  v.  c.  flS. 

t  Appendix,  Note  B.  B.  B. 

U  Cicer.  de  Nat.  Deor.  lib  ii.  $  94*   Jh  Fin.  lib.  v..  82.   .  > 
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power,  from  hk  deliberate  detenmqalioa'*^-.  from 
a  character  so  lo%  in  serititadeht,  if  the  sentiment 
were  not  fiedse  as  well  as  lofty,  we  mi^ht  justly; 
expect  a  correspondent  example ;  and  the  proud  and 
oMHrble  poitico  of  the  temple  might  be  considered  a3 
m  indication  of  similar  magnificence,  in  the  rest 
of  the  structure.  But  lie  who  judges  by  tiie  promise^ 
will  often  be  disappointed  by  the  performance  ;  and 
die  performance  will  be  generally  feeble,  in  propor? 
ticm  as  the  promise  has  been  vain  and  loud.  The 
inndnerable  sage  of  the  stoic  t^  the  human  deity 
who  rests  upon  the  sufficiency  and  independence  ^ 
lus  own  virtues,  and  whose  happiness  even  the  im'r 
nortal  gods  cannot  disturb,  may,  it  seems,  be  subr 
jeoted  to  the  evik  by  which  ordinary  men  Qi^y  be 
amiled)  and  experience  the  privations  ^i  poverty; 
tiid  the  pangs  of  disease.  Under  such  iircumstanoesi 
is  he  to  put  on  the  panoply  of  his  fortitude,  and 
hmvely  and  calmly  to  meet  the  foe  ?  Is  his  patience, 
so  vannted,  to  be  verified  by  his  example,  and  hi$ 
stoical  virtues  to  be  brightened  by  the  heat  of  the 
eracible  ?  On  the  contrary,  the  rules  of  his  own  phi- 


''.^Tmwfoatfainf  iio^Mffvam^MiinnM.''  See  this  lofty  boait 
€f  Epictetus  more  fully  expressed^  Dissertat.  lib.  i.  c.  !•  spct  6. 

Ged;  eeye  thM  philosopher^  ekewhere,  has  imparted  to  human 
mtore  a  portion  of  his  own  faculties.  He  has  not  even  reserved  tp 
Maaeelf  the  power  d  coercion.  If  he  had  done  so,  he  would  np 
•liafer  be  God.  Dissertat  lib.  i.  c.  6.  s.  6.  ch.  17.  s.  9.  Th^ 
inpralisC  is  a  little  mystical^  but  the  presumption  and  vanity  of  thfi 
ssBtarist  are  sufficiently  visible. 

.  t^  This  invulnerable  sage  may  indulge  in  excess.  Laert^  lib.  lit. 
ssgm*  s6.  Plut  In  Vit  Catoo.  But  he  does  not  thereby  diminish 
his  invulnerability;  '^  He  is  superior  to  error  and  deceit,  not  only 
when  awake«  but  when  asleep,  or  in  the  spleen,  or  surfeited  b^ 
inne/'    Epictet*  Dissertat.  lib.  ii.  c.  17. 


•  •   •  '     •     •  • 
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losophy  permit,  and  encoun^  him,  to  make 
escape  from  trials  which  he  may  not  hope  to  rabdne^ 
or  dare  to  endure.  If  the  evil  threaten  to  distmb 
the  tranquillity  of  his  mind,  death  is  within  his  rea^ 
If  he  have  reason  to  suspect  a  change  of  fortoae^ 
the  asylum  of  the  grave  is  ready  to  receive  hioi^ 
He  holds  in  his  own  hands  the  panacea  of  all  liii 
evils,  and  he  may  legitimately  and  honourably  a|^ 
the  remedy  to  ^e  sufferings  which  he  may  not  be 
inclined  to  endure  t*  So  ends  the  Stoic  Wise,  nng* 
nanimous,  a  god.  Feeble,  impatient,  a  suicide. 
Imperturbable,  even  by  the  deities  he  adores.  Sob* 
dued  by  the  reality  or  approach  of  pain,  and  8eekiii|[ 
the  re^ge  of  imbecility  m  the  tomb.  A  sagci 
superior,  except  in  immortality,  to  the  inhabitants  €( 
heaven.  A  mortal,  bending  beneath  the  infiimitifli 
of  nature,  and  the  calamities  of  life,  and  desperately 
perishing  by  his  own  hand. 

I  do  not  mean  to  comment  on  these  collisions  of 
feebleness  and  presumption,  on  this  boast  of  words 

*  Cicero  attributes  similar  language  to  Cato.  DeFin.  1ib.ii7. 
c.  18.  Seneca  is  more  explicit.  Si  malta  occurmtit  moleatEy  «t 
tranquilitatem  turbantia,  emittit  se;  nee  hoc  tantum  in  neoeasitale 
ultima  iacit,  sed  cum  primum  illi  cssperit  sospecta  eaae  fintnoi. 
Epist  5$f  70. 

t  The  doctrine,  in  its  utmost  extent,  was  openly  avowed.  ItwM 
extolled  and  diffused  by  Seneca  in  almost  all  his  writingt.  The 
two  Plinys  (Hist.  Nat  lib.  xxviii.  c.  l.  Epist.  lib.  i.  c  sft.)  em- 
braced it  in  its  full  latitude.  It  is  to  be  found  in  almost  every  pigs 
of  Epictetus.  Dissertat  lib.  i.  cb.  9.  s.  4. ;  lib.  i.  c.  95.  sect,  a.; 
lib.  ii.  c.  i.  s.  3. ;  lib.  iii.  c.  24.  s.  5.  &c.  And  even  the  sensible  and 
upright  Marcus  Antoninus,  excelled  in  this  instance  by  the  poet. 

Rebus  in  adversis  facile  est  contemnere  vitam : 

Fortiter  ille  facit  qui  miser  esse  potest—  ^ 

was  faithful  to  this  leading  dogma  of  his  school.    Meditat.  lib.  iii. 
sect.  1. ;  hb.  v,  sect.  ag. ;  lib.  yiii,  s^t.  17. ;  lib.  x.  sect  8. '       ' 
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1  feilure  of  practice.  It  is  suflBciently  evident 
it  the  sense  of  duty  must  have  been  erroneous 
1  vreak,  where  men  were  instructed  to  rely,  in  the 
ilish  vanity  of  self-confidence  and  self-dep^ndenc^^ 
'.the  fancied  sufficiency  of  their  own  stren^*. 
is.  no  less  certain,  that  the  ground  and  obligation 
morality  must  have  been  little  understood,  where 
i  scholar  was  taught  to  abstract  himself  from  the 
Land  approbation  of  heaven,  and  to  repose  his 
it  solely  in  the  ideal  infallibility  of  his  individual 
idem.  And  it  will  be  as  readily  admitted,  that 
t  most  indispensable  of  virtues,  those  which  are 
3fy  moment  rendered  necessary  by  the  trials  of 
i  wcMrld,  and  without  which  trial  must  be  accom^- 
died  by  despair,  were  ill  defined,  and  feebly  im« 
Med,  in  the  school  which  encouraged  its  disciples 
terminate  their  evils,  anticipated  or  immediate, 
the  last  act  of  deliberate  suicide. 
[IL  It  may  be  questioned  whether  we  shall  find 
ce  .wisdom  in  the  Academy.  That  school,  distin- 
ished  by  the  fancy,  the  genius,  and  the  erudition 
its  master,  surpassed  all  others  in  the  inventive 
iiers  which  it  called  forth,  and  tl^e  profound  ,ac- 
umnents  by  which  it  was  enlightened  and  adorned. 
Jlosophy,  at  once  acute  and  meditative,  borrowed 
m  it  a  garb  of  courtly  elegance ;  and  it  covered 
i  cold  severity  of  Logic  itself  with  garlands  of 
wers.  But  moral  hesitation  and  doubt  were 
se,  also,  to  mar  the  precept  which  moral  taste 


-  •    •    • 

*  'IVirpe  est  etiamoum  deos  fatigare.  Quid  vocis  opus  est^ 
m  ipse  felkem.  Hoc  est  summum  bonuniy  quod  si  occupas, 
fiis  deorom  esse  socius,  non  supplex.  Quam  stultum  optare, 
B  possb  a  te  impetrare.  Non  sunt  ad  coelum  elevands  manus, 
lec  Epist  31, 41.  
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might  have  enjoined^  and  genuine  wisdom  wouU 
have  confirmed.    On  c<Hnmon  topics,  we  are  taU, 
names  are  understood.    If  silver  or  gold '  be  mes- 
tioned,  the  term  leaves  no  ground  ior  cavil  or  &§- 
pute.    But  is  virtue  the  subject  of  discourse,  and 
do  we  discuss  tihe  nature  and  obligation  of  her  Itire, 
Then,  indeed,  commences  the  warfare  of  discondast 
opinion.    The  plainest  and  most  simple  prec^t  ii 
surrendered  to  the  hostility  of  dispute;  and  doc* 
brines  of  the  most  essential  and  important  nafare, 
are  enuntiated  only  to  be  involved  in  darkness  not  to 
be  dispersed,    or  subjected  to  cavil,  neither  to  be 
confuted  nor  convinced  *•  In  these  sentiments  Phto 
educated  his  sect,  and  in  this  spirit  of  scepticism  he  ; 
uttered  his  precepts.   The  light  he  kindled  was  hot  t 
metbr  that  shone  dimly  and  doubtfully  amid  die 
glooms  of  academical  scepticism.  There  was  no  guid- 
ance afforded,  because  the  guide  was  as  uncertain  of 
his  way,  as  he  whom  he  was  to  lead ;  and  the  best  pre-  1 
cept  lost  its  value  or  its  influence,  because  it  was  im-   ' 
possible  to  ascertain  whether  it  might  be  adopted  as 
true,  or  should  be  rejected  as  fiJse. 

Cicero  knew,  and  seems  to  have  approved  of,  die 
leading  dogma  of  the  Academy.  He,  like  Plato, 
indulged  his  fancy  in  the  contemplation  of  a  re- 
public, and  exercised  his  reason  in  framing  suck 
a  code  as  his  republic  might  require.  With  great 
-sublimity  of  conception,  he  united  the  whole  universe 
in  one  mighty  and  perfect  community.  Gods,  and 
men,  who  are  of  the  essence  of  gods,  are  induded,  by 
his  hypothesis,  in  this  stupendous  commonwealth ; 
and  he  piously  labours  to  deduce  from  a  celestial 
•  <iiii.iw  i.iii»'i<iii  pt.     [  f  •[.      ■  ■■  III  ..I     I     .11  iii    ■■  I 

*  Plaio*.  In  Ph'sedr.  jMi^^. 
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arigiiiy  tbe  laws  and  ioBtrtntioiis  by  which  it  is  to  be 
ioeaintained  and  goTemed*.  But  scarcely  has  be  com<^ 
|leted  his  rare  and  goodly  structure,  when  he  anti* 
Bipates  the  ruin  to  which  it  is  exposed.  He  behdds 
llie  approach  .of.  the  spirit  of  the  Academy,.  wiUi  its 
bold  objections,  and  sophistical  cavils;  and,  sup^ 
plicirfing  the  silence  of  that  sceptical  bostUity  before 
vbidi  his  fietir  and  lofty  system,  like  so  many  other 
^Higmficent  ^peculations,  wonld  crumble  a^y^  he 
idmitBy  like  a  true  follower  of  the  master  he  had 
eiiMeD,  the  academical  darkness  and  uncertainty  in 
ariudi  all  things  are  inTolyed^« 
ir.  Of  tbe  Platonic  school,  tiierefi>re,  in  which  nothing 
Ana  to  be  either  affirmed  or  denied,  but  every  thing 
la  be  doubted,  the  moral  doctrines  must  have  been 
jaopaired,  in  their  authority  and  influence,  by  the 
meertainty  which  was  ascribed  to  them.  Yet^  cou'- 
rinced  though -he  was  of  this  dubiousness  of  things^ 
ikie  disciple  of  the  Academy  wais  to .  repose  his  con«- 
fidence  in  the  dreams  of  superstition.  Omens, 
fnsages,  sacrifices,  theflight  of  birds,  the  appearances 
;of  the  sky,  were  to  be  coasoited  for  the  purpose  of 
^iMovering  ihe  will  and  obtaining  the  guidance 
id  lieaiven ;  divination  was  alike  to  assist  the  iCOUr 
jeetOMs  'of  the  wise,  and  to  affoid  a  light  to  the 
4ariamsofthe  ignorant;  and,  abov«  all,  the  Oracle 
vf  Delphos,  as  was  pretended,  to  which  so  many 


'^i 


'•'1!'Peitai!Mitric6in  autem  omnium  haram  renim  academiam, 
MsnoNa  -ot  ttleat,  aam  u  iavaMrtt  in  base,  41UB  satis  scite 
jiHlUHls  et  composita  videantury  nimb  edet  ciiiiiasy  ^uam  quidem 
^  placare  cupioy  submovere  hob  audeo.  C^cer.  de  Legib/i.  13. 
nil  «  int  4NI6  of  muBj  ptssagss  in  bis  writaogs,  mhiidk  prove 
feiw  fbvdj  CiMfoMieved  in  4be  prioMry  dodtiine  of  tbe  Aeadony ; 
jMiteliaSy^B-Taiioiis  instaaoes,  staiM  biaself  ifitbgrsaC^ests* 
rsty of  the sceptidsm  of  bis  master.  .  .  .'/ 
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nations  had  been  indebted  for  their  noblest  insti* 
tutionsy  and  which  had  been  particularly  venerated 
by  Socrates  himself,  was  to  be  hnmbly  and  piously 
supplicated  for  that  guiding  instructicxi,  which  the 
admitted  infirmity  of  human  reason  so  much  and  so 
perpetually  required*. 

Thus  sceptical,  at  once,  and  superstitious,  Plato 
proceeded  to  enuntiate  his  precepts.    But  the  great 
principle  of  his  laws  was  partial  and  circumscribed. 
Legislating  for  man  less  than  the  citizen,  and  for 
humanity  tiian  the  state,  he  was,at  best,but  a  political 
moralist,  narrow  in  his  views,  and  illiberal  in  luf 
tenets.   While  he  endeavoured  to  kindle  in  tiie  mindB 
of  his  countrymen  tiie  spirit  of  valour^  of  patriotiaa, 
and  of  self-devotion,  he  confined  the  exercise  of 
tiiose  virtues  to  a  spot ;  and,  like  Socrates  and  Aiis- 
tode,  impressing  on  the  rest  of  the  world  the  seal 
of  biau'barism,  devoted  it  to  the  pillage' and  persecution 
of  the  Greek  f*     Even  tiie  laws  of  domestic  rega- 
lation  were  to  be  founded,  not  in  moral  wisdom,  but 
political  prudence ;  and  all  the  charities  of  life^  and 
all  the  affections  of  kindred,  were  tp  be  sacrificed  to 
what  was  denominated  tiie  public  good.    The  sickly 
child  was  to  be  exposed,  lest  it  should  become, 
a  burden  to  tiie  commonwealth.    The  wise  and  the 
brave  of  one  sex  were  to  be  indulged  in  peculiar 
privileges  of  intercourse  with  the  other,  that  they 
might  increase  tiieir  progeny  for  tiie  common  ad- 
vantage.   The  rights  and  interests  of  marriage  were 

• 

*  Plato,  de  Repub.  lib.  v.  Xenophon.  Mem.  lib.  i.  c.  i.  §  a,  3.  * 

t  Plato.  Repub.    Socrates  denominated  the  Greeks  fi^t  fOsit 
and  the  barbarians,  for  such  was  the  term  appUed  to  every  oth«r 
.people,  «rtXif4i§».fv7fu    The  appellation  was  in  perfect  harmoiqr 
with  the  principle.  .    . 
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to  be  governed  by  a  principle  equally  odious  and 
corrupt.  The  children  were  to  be  considered  as  the 
sole  property  of  the  republic ;  and  women,  "  clotUed 
"  only  in  their  virtues,"  were  to  become  a  common 
possession,  that  the  son  might  not' know  the  father j 
nor  the  father  the  son,  and  that  all  might  become  the 
right  and  family  of  the  state*.  In  detailing  these  in- 
stitutes, the  philosopher,  forgetting  alike  what  he 
owed  to  himself  and  to  public  decorum,  exults  and 
>rantons  in  the  veiy  grossness  ,of  Diogenes ;  aiid  the 
courtly  academician  seems  to  be  chsmged,'  by  a  de- 
grading metamorphosis, .  into  the  disgusting  cynic. 
Modesty  and  decency  are  violated  without  reluctance 
md  reserve';  the  code,  intended  for  moral  and  poli- 
ttcal'regulatiOn,  is  rendered,- by  the  indecent 'minute- 
ness of  its  details,  offensive  and  odious ;  und  the 
.freedom  and  coarseness  with  which  the  sex  are 
d^raded  into  .instruments  of  policy,  valuabfe  only 
W '  they  give  robust  and  healdiy  children  to  their 
country,  cannot  but' provoke  the  reprobation  or  con- 
temt>t  of  every  generous  and  civilized  mind,'  and 
excite  astonishment  that  the  lofty  spirit  of  Phtto 


1 

♦  Plato,  de  Repub.  lib.  v.  I  have  not  dared  to  sully  my  page 
with  a  more  minute  detail  of  these  odious  and  pernicious  laws. 
Plato  has  had  his  followers  in  modern  times.  *'  If/'  says  Bayle, 
^  w^  only  consult  reason  as  distinct  from  revelation,  a  man  would 
aStSai' no  more'diflic'uUy  in  disposing  of  his  wife,  than  of  his  book  ; 
tad  were  it  hot  for  a  false  and  ridiculous  jealousy,  reason*- would 
fBther  advise  a  community  of  women .''  Nouvelles  Lettres  Contr. 
Maimb.  lett.  xvii. 

.  Bolinc^roke,  the  feeble  sage,  but  accomplished  courtier,  has 
rivalled,  on  this  subject,  the  philosophical  freedom  of  Bayle. 
Bolingb.  Works,  4to,  vol.  v.  p.  17a. 

Puffendorf  easily  proves  the  folly  and  falsehood  of  these  opinions. 
De  Jure  Nat  et  Gent.  lib.  vi.  c.  1.  §  15. 
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should  have  thus  descended  to  debase  and  insult,  what 
it  should  have  been  proud  to  exalt  and  to  protect*. 
The  religion,  then,  and  philosophy  of.  Ghreece 
and  Italy,  afford  the  most  striking  evidence  of  moral 
insufficiency.  That  the  poets  and  the  scholars  vrho 
adorned  those  illustrious  countries  in  ancient  times, 
announced  to  mankind  principles  and  maxims  of 
distinguished  wisdom ;  that  every  sect,  without  ex- 
ception, produced  great  men,  and  inculcated  noble 
precepts;  that  Zeno,  Epictetus,  Plato,  Socrates, 
Marcus  Antoninus,  and  Aristotle,  constituted  but 
a  small  portion  of  that  constellation  of  genius  and  of 
wisdom  which  shed  so  much  lustre  on  Rome  and 
Athens,  it  would  be  vain  and  ungrateful  to  deny. 
But  while  we  admit  and  rejoice  in  the  occasional 
brightness,  we  may  not  forget  the  glooms  by  which 
it  was  so  frequently  obscured.  '^  Non  ex'  singulis 
^^  vocibus  philosophi  spectandi  sunt/  sed  ex  perpe- 
"  tuetate  atque  constantiaf."  We  are  not  to  judge 
the  philosopher  by  the  casual  and  insulated  sentences 
which  he  may  utter,  but  by  the  general  tenor  of  his 
doctrines ;  and  if  we  have  discovered,  in  the  volumes 
of  the  ancient  schools,  the  most  signal  inconsistencies 
and  contradictions,  the  most  pernicious  intermixture 

*  I  have  adverted  but  slightly,  in  the  preceding  remarks,  to  the 
preceptive  wisdom  of  Socrates.  Plato  and  Xenophon  have  done 
justice  to  it,  and  the  task  was  worthy  of  their  genius.  ^'If,  however, 
I  could  experience  a  pleasure  in  sullying  the  honours  with  which 
the  name  of  the  first  moralist  of  antiquity  has  been  distinguished, 
I  might  not  find  it  difHcult,  perhaps,  to  produce  passages  from  the 
writings  of  his  disciples,  which  would  answer  my  purpose.  The 
excellent  translator  of  Aristophanes,  Mr.  Mitche),  has  taught  us  to 
measure  with  accuracy  the  defects  and  merits  of  the  illustrious 
Athenian. 

t  Tuscul.  Disput.  lib.  v.  c.  9.  See  also,  De  Finib,  lib.  ii. 
c.  22,  26. 
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of  truth  and  falsehood,  the  most  wild  and  wanton 
perversion  of  great  powers  to  evil  purpoi^es,  it  may 
be  permitted  us  to  conclude  that  the  moral  wisdom' 
of  Greece  and  Rome  was  inadequate  as  it  was  proud, 
frail  as  it  was  dogmatic,  and  far  more  likely  to 
deceive  and  corrupt,  than  to  illuminate  and  purify 
the  heart. 


SECT,  IL 

7%  Hindu  religion;  like  every  other^  occasionally  wise  in  its  moral 
preceptSy  and  in  its  motives — Admirable  maxims — Circumscribed  in 
their  utility  by  the  manner  in  which  they  are  announcedy  and  couH" 
tenscted  in  their  in/luence  by  the  temper  of  t/te  religion  which 
recommends  them — The  apathy  of  abstraction  preferred  to  the 
toorks  of  virtue-^False  and  partial  estimate  of  morals — Celestial 
precedent — Cruelty  to  the  outcast — Obscenity  of  the  temples -^In- 
eonaittency  and  corruption, 

"  HE,  ray  servant,"  says  Krishnu,  "  is  dear  to  me, 
^^  who  is  free  from  enmity,  merciful,  humble,  patient 
"  of  wrongs,  resigned  in  sorrow.  The  man  who  per- 
^'  forms  all  the  duties  of  life,  trusting  the  issue  to 
'^  the  goodness  of  Brama,  remaineth,  like  the  leaf  0/ 
'^  the  lotos,,  stable  amid  the  waters.  Let  the  virtue 
''  be  in  the  deed,  not  in  the  event.  Exercise  hospita- 
'^  lity,  even  to  an  enemy  who  enters  into  thy  house, 
'^  as  the  tree  doth  not  withdmw  its  shade  from  the 
"  wood-cutter.  Good  men  extend  their  charity  to 
"  the  vilest  animals ;  the  Moon  doth  not  withhold  her 
'^  light  even  from  the  cottage  of  the  Chandala.  Is 
'^  this  man  one  of  us,  or  is  he  a  stranger  ?  Such  is 
"  the  reasoning  of  the  ungenerous  and  cruel ;  but  to 
the  good  man  the  whole  world  is  one  family.  True 
charity  implies  a  heart  free  from  worldly  impurity!; 
"  without  purity  all  pretensions  to  that  charity  are 
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'/  vain  *.    It  is  essential  to  real  benevolence  not  to 
*^  envy  the  possessions  of  another,  and  not  to  suffer 
'^  the  pursuit  of  gain  to  corrupt  the  heart,  the  temper, 
V  or  the  tongue.     Do  not  fondly  say  to  yourself, 
"  When  I  advance  in  years  I  will  then  practise J[>ene- 
^^  volence;  and  why?  because  life  is  uncertain,  and 
*^  passeth  away  like    water  poured  into  a  broken 
"  vessel ;  therefore  exercise  thyself  at  the  present 
''  moment,  and  at  the  hour  of  death  thy  prayers  shall 
*^  be  heard.    Never  forget  him  whose  friendship  has 
^'  been  extended  to  thee  in  the  day  of  thy  calamity ; 
*^  but  remember  him,  if  possible,  in  the  seven  stages 
*^  of  thine  existence ;  for  to  forget  a  benefit  received 
'^  is  infamous,  but  instantly  to  cast  away  the  recol- 
"  lection  of  injury  is  noble.   If  he  who  has  rendered 
**  you  a  disinterested  service,  should  afterwards  do 
"  you  a  mortal  injury,  forget  the  injury,  remonber 
"  the  service.     The  good  father  of  a  family,  though 
f '  a  mere  mortal,  is  a  fit  companion  for  the  Daivers, 
"  and  shall  be  found  duly  prepared  for  the  world  of 
"  bliss.     The  sweetest  tones  of  the  flute  or  viol  are 
*'  less  melodious  to  a  parent's  ear  than  *  the  simple 
"  music  of  an  infant's  prattle.     A  good  child  is  to 
^^  be  considered  as  a  treasure,  first,  as  being  the  im- 
"  mediate  recompence  of  his  father's  good  deeds ; 
secondly,  because  the  parent's  fame  and  happiness 
will  be  improved  by  the  virtue  of  his  offspring.   No 


*  This  maxim  is  as  just  as  it  is  beautiful.  If  the  heart  be  c<Mr- 
Tupted  by  worldly  pleasures,  it  will  be  selfish  and  contracted  ;  if  de* 
^oted  to  worldly  interests,  it  will  be  proportionally  estranged  from 
sympathy  and  compassion ;  if  agitated  by  worldly  strife  and.com- 
petition,  it  will  be  envious,  malignant  and  unmerciful.  What  can 
be  expected  from  a  heart  thus  occupied  and  distracted  by  the 
world  ?  And  can  charity  take  root  and  bring  forth  fruits  in  such 
a  soil  ? 
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'^  sensation  is  so  gratifying  as  that  of  the  soft  cheekH 
'^  of  one's  own  child,  no  sound  so  delightful  to  his 
"  mother  as  the  voice  of  her  infant  *.** 
'  '  Snch  is  the  language  of  the  Hindu  moralists ;  and 
such  are  the  sentiments  which  frequently  abound  in 
the'  religious  books  of  the  Bramin,  and  which  may 
not  be  surpassed,  either  in  the  tone  in  which  they^  are 
uttered,  or  in  the  doctrines  which  they  enforce,  by 
the  best  and  brightest  precepts  of  the  Academician,' 
of  the  Stoic,  of  ancient  Greece. 
'  But,  whatever  be  the  reason  of  man,  the  passions 
of  the  heart,  at  once  the  glory  and  the  shame  of 
human  naturej  are  perpetually  mingling  with  and  per^ 
verting*  its  discussions ;  and,  by  the  errors  into  which 
it  is  thus  betrayed,  on  the  most  important,  as  well  as 
oh  the  most  insignificant  topics,  we  are  admonished 
to  temper  with  salutary  caution  our  reliance  oh  a  guide 
who8e£rmest  step  is  so  insecure,  and  whose  proudest 
wisdom  is  so  frail. 

The  reason  of  the  Hindu  is,  like  that  of  all  other 
mortals,  subject  to  this  perversion  and  thb  infirmity. 
It  excites  our  admiration  of  the  wisdom  and  energy 
which  it  occasionally  displays ;  but  our  admiration 
terminates  in  astonishment  at  the  inconsistency  and 
weakness  with  which  it  varies  in  its  estimate  of  crime, 
and  in  its  precepts  of  vbtue. 

:•  L  JEn  adverting  to  the  lessons  of  morality  by 
which  the  Braminical  religion  has  been  enriched  and 
adorned,  we  are,  first,  to  observe  that  they  are  cir- 
cumscribed, in  their  utility,  by. the  manner  in  which 
diey  have  been  announced.  They  are  scattered 
through  the  pages  of  various  volumes  difficult  of  ac- 


*  Bagvat  Geeta.  pp.  40,  44.    ''  Ocean  of  Wisdom/'  in  Kin« 
denley's  Sketches,  &c. 
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cess,  and  of  ambiguous  authority.  SometimeB,  diey 
are  said  to  have  issued  directly  from  the  lips  of  the 
gods,  sometimes  to  have  been  ipromulgated.  by  the 
inspired  favourites  of  heaven,  or  compiled  firom  the 
ample  stores  of  sacred  tradition^.  They  are,  never- 
theless, perpetually  blended  with  the  wildest  doctrines 
of  absurdity  and  error.  The  passions,  which  they 
might  otherwise  purify  and  guide,  are  kindled  by  the 
tenets  and  observances  of  a  sanguinary  and  a  liber- 
tine superstition ;  and  he  who  attends  ihe  rites  of  the 
demon  of  Juggernaut,  can  scarcely  be  pr^ared  to 
practise  precepts,  if  he  could  collect  them^  which  may 
inculcate  the  purity  and  necessity  of  virtue. 

II.  By  the  moral  code  of  the  firamin,  charity,  as 
we  have  seen,  is  represented  as  the  most  essential  of 
all  duties.  Yet  the  voice  which  proclaims  and  extols 
the  maxim,  sanctions,  as  a  virtue  of  higher  and  more 
holy  obligation,  the  imperforming  apathy  of  ascetic 
life.  He  may  be  wise  who  goes  forth  among  sentient 
beings  to  protect  or  bless  them  ;  but  the  man  of  the 
most  exalted  wisdom,  is  he,  who,  careless  of  all  other 
things,  retires  to  waste  his  days  in  the  solitudes  of 
woods  and  deserts.  Such  a  person,  wandering  over 
the  earth  in  silence  and  abstraction,  or  lingering  away 
his  life  at  the  root  of  a  tree,  or  in  the  glooms  of  a  cell, 
and  subduing  all  the  better  feelings  and  affections  of 
his  nature,  acquires  perfection  in  this  world,  and 
secures  felicity  in  the  next ;  and  thus  the  great  law 
of  moral  wisdom,  which,  binding  man  to  man^  and 
including  each  and  all  within  the  circumference  of 
universal  brotherhood,  requires  beneficent  actions  as 
the  best  test  of  obedience,  and  the  most  acceptable 
to  heaven ;  is  opposed  and  superseded,  in  the  religion 
of  the  Bramin,  by  that  which  says  to  man,  Be  human 
no  more,  retire  from  all  the  gracious  offices  of  life. 
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forget  the  parent  who  gave  you  being,  the  child  who 
demands  your  care,  and  the  wife  who  merits  your 
love ;  and  associate  yourself  with  privation,  and  so- 
litude, and  misery,  till,  converted  into  a  pure  and 
perfect  Yogee,  the  grave  receive  you  into  its  bosom, 
and  the  gods  prepare  your  reward. 

III.  In  the  system  of  moral  precepts  sanctioned 
by  the  religion  of  the  Hindu,  we  may  further  trace 
the  most  extravagant  inconsistency,  and  the  most 
pernicious  ii^ustice.  That  which  is  deeply  criminal 
in  an  inferior  cast,  may  be  considered  as  a  light  or 
venial  trespass  in  a  higher.  The  slightest  offence  to 
the  least  of  the  priestly  order,  is  to  outweigh  the  last 
of  injuries  inflicted  on  the  inferior  Hindu ;  and  the 
worst  and  most  unpardonable  of  crimes  in  the  afilicted 
Chandala,  becomes  expiable  in  a  Bramin  by  an  in- 
significant mulct.  Even  mercy  is  to  be  meted  out 
according  to  the  most  absurd  and  barbarous  distinc- 
tions, i  The  Paria,  who  but  breathes  upon  his  superior, 
is  declared  worthy  of  death,  by  the  same  code  which 
proclaims  compassion  and  tenderness  to  the  worm ; 
and,  while  the  beast  of  the  field  is  protected,  by  the 
just  and  gracious  tenets  of  religion,  from  wrong,  the 
ancient  parent  may  be  exposed  without  blame  to  the 
mcursions  of  the  tide,  and  left,  unpitied,  to  struggle 
and  perish  in  the  retiring  waters. 

iV.  It  is  obvious,  too,  that  many  of  the  causes  by 
which  the  mythology  of  the  Greek  was  impaired  in 
its  moral  tendency,  must  operate,  with  equal  effect^ 
in  the  mythology  of  the  Hindu.  The  Hindu  pro- 
fesses a  faith  similar  in  its  objects  to  that  of  the 
Greek.  The  gods  of  both  exhibit  examples  of  vio- 
lence, of  wrath,  of  malignity,  and  of  wantonness,  alike 
unfavourable  and  offensive  to  virtue.  Each  might 
equally  justify  his  vices  by  celestial  precedent ;  and 
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to  each  the  authority  of  his  creed  might  furnisb^^ 
a  plea  for  the  most  contradictory  qualities,  the  cruelty 
that  delights  iii  the  human  sacrifice,  and  the  de- 
bauchery which  seeks  and  finds  indulgence  in  the 
recesses  of  the  temple. 

Of  such  a  system  the  influence  and  effects  are  ana- 
logous to  the  corruption  of  its  principles.  The.gaid- 
ing  precept  is  rarely  to  be  found,  and  he  who-  seeks 
it  is  entangled  in  inconsistency  and  contradictioiL 
The  man  of  charity  is  reminded  '  of  the  superior 
sanctity  of  the  fanatic,  and  the  fanatic  is  taught  to 
rely,  with  implicit  faith,  on  the  saving  efficacy  of 
useless  penance.  The  mulct  is  paid  to  enrich'  the 
priest,  and  the  crime  is  more  readily  perpetrated,  be- 
cause it  is  so  easily  to  be  redeemed.  We  behold  the 
poor  and  unhappy  outcast,  driven  without  mercy,' 
and  often  for'  an  imaginary  offence,  from  the  society 
of  his  fellow  creatures,  and  from  the  temples' of  his 
gods.  <I!ruelty  and  obscenity  are  transformed  into 
devotional  virtues.  The  gravest  votary  is  not 
ashamed  to  witness  the  wantonness  which  dances 
round  his  altars;  and  the  Gentoo,  while  he  treads 
cautiously  on  the  earth  lest  he  should  crush  a  reptile, 
and  difiuses  his  charities  as  his  priest  requires,  and 
performs  his  task  of  oblation  and  prayer  with  pious 
scrupulosity,  is  found  to  delight  in  the  wild  sacrifice 
of  the  funeral  pile,  and  to  mingle  in  the  mercenary 
impurities  which  are  encouraged  for  priestly  gain  iff 
the  pagodas  of  his  idols  *. 

From  a  religion  thus  feeble  for  good,  and  efficient 


•  Orme,  who  wa«  well  acquainted  with  the  Hindu  character'and 
institutions,  adverts  indignantly  to  both.  Histor.  Fragm.  433,  433, 
434,  kc.  Indeed,  to  admit  the  institutions,  is  to  admit  the  cbih 
racter.    They  arc  cause  and  effect. 
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evil,  we  turn  with  mingled  astonishment  imd 
rrbw.  Admitting  the  beauty  of  its  incidental  pre- 
ptSy  we  lament  the  insufficiency  of  its  moral  in- 
ence ;  and  we  behold  another  instance  of  the 
tility  with  which  human  reason  abandons  the  lights 
wisdom,  to  wander  in  the  darkness  of  error  and 
perstition. 

SSSS^BSSBSSSBiBBEBaBBaa^B 

SECT.  III. 

• 

boHtaget  enjoyed  by  Mahomet — Moral  precepts — Frequent  excels 
lemce-^The  doctrine  adopted  to  the  'senmiliiff  or  policy  of  its 
OMikor — Crveltjfy  and  vengeance^  and  persecution,  andwrath,  sanC" 
turned  by  divine  authority — Effects  on  the  popular  mind,  and  on 
tie  world — Humility  and  meekness  in  theory,  arrogance  iM  pre* 
tkmption  tfi  praetice'^The  morality  framed  for  a  sect,  and  not  for 

MOnktMa* 

.  ■  •        '•  ■  *      '        . 

M  the  views  which  I  have  hitherto  taken  of  human 
gelation,  I  have  discovered  little  more  ^  than 
ridences  of  human  frailty.  Of  every  code,,  much 
lat  is  good,  and  all  that  is  evil,  in  man,  may  plead 
le  authority  and  the  sanction  ;  and  the  mazed  and 
Ting  disciple  is  submitted  to  a  guide  which  exhibits 
Mr  his  imitation  contradiictory  examples,  or  enjoins 
nr  his  observance  conflicting  doctrines.  Every  system 
i  a  chaos  in  which  the  seeds  of  truth  and  falsehood, 
oliness  and  impiety,  rectitude  and  crime,  have  been 
>wiQ  with  a  strange  and  wonderful  inconsistency ; 
nd,  while  we  contemplate  those  monstrous  produc- 
ons  of  mortal  capacity,  those  temples  of  Babel  which 
idicate  at  once  the  strength  and  weakness  of  man, 
le  most  opposite  emotions  may  justly  be  excited  in 
le  mind,  and  we  know  not  how  to  silence  the  dis- 
ordant  impressions  of  exultation  and  of  pity,  of 
dmiration  and  of  contempt. 
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The  Apostle  of  Mecca  might  have  avoided,  with- 
out much  difficulty,  many  of  the  vioes.  which  ha?e 
been  thus  interwoven  in  the  frame  of  other  rdigioiii. 
He  wa3  admitted  to  the  sources  of  ChristiBn  wisdoniy 
and  he  drank  largely  and  freely.  In  the  Koran, 
accordingly,  we  discover  precepts  of  unblemisked 
excellence.  The  imagery  of  poetry  is  often  employed 
to  recommend  the  maxims  of  virtue.  The  lawgi?& 
commands  obedience  with  an  authority  frequently 
justified  by  the  purity  and  utility  of  his  laws ;  and 
die  disciple,  instead  of  being  left  to  fluctuate  in  un- 
certainty and  doubt,  is  edified  by  truths  too  explicit 
to  be  misinterpreted,  and  too  clear  to  be  misunder- 
stood. 

^'  Whoso  chooseth  the  present  life  and  the  pomps 
"  thereof,  unto  them  will  be  given  the  recompence  of 
^^  their  works,  for  that  which  they  have  done  in  tins 
'^  life  shall  perish,  and  that  which  they  have  wrought 
^^  shall  be  vain.  Slay  not,  except  in  a  just  cause. 
'^  Meddle  not  with  the  subsistence  of  orphans.  Per- 
*^  form  your  covenant.  Give  good  measure,  and 
"  weigh  with  a  just  balance.  Walk  not  proudly  in 
^^  the  land,  for  thou  canst  not  cleave  the  eaurth, 
^^  neither  canst  thou  equal  the  mountains  in  stature. 
^^  Know  ye  not  that  life  is  only  a  long  and  a  vain 
^'  amusement,  and  that  worldly  pomp,  and  the  affsc- 
^^  tation  of  glory  among  you,  and  the  multiplication 
"  of  riches,  shall  at  length  wither,  and  become  diy 
^^  stubble  ?  Shew  kindness  to  the  poor  and  to  yoiur 
'^  neighbour  who  is  of  kin  to  you,  and  your  neighbour 
"  who  is  a  stranger,  and  the  captive  whom  your 
"  right  hand  possesseth,  for  God  loveth  not  the 
"  proud  nor  the  covetous,  who  conceal  that  which 
^'  God  hath  bountifully  given  them ;  and  that  which 
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f  have  x^vetously.  reserved  shall  be  bomid  as 
dlar  about  their  neck  at  the  day  of  judgment^.'* 

are  among  the  truths  which  the  aspiring.  Arab 
sntly  and  emphatically  announced  to  his  fol« 
I ;  and  they  shed,  perhaps,  a  brighter  and  more 
flight  on  the  pages  of  the  Koran,  than  that 

illuminates  the  classic  volumes  of  Plato  or 

ay, 

I  Koran,  however,  has  promised  more  than  it 
srformed.  Ambitioud  beyond  all  other  religions 
aim,  and  proud  and  lofty  in  its  pretensions,  it 
S'to  the  honour  of  a  universal  code  for  the 
and  political  regulation  of  man ;  and  we  cannot 
^nished  that  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  add 
system  which  pretends  to  embrace  so  wide 
e  of  interests  and  of  duties,  not  less  than  seventy* 
ind  precepts  piously  deduced  from  the  ambi- 
sources  of  traditionary  wisdom,  or  laboriously 
3ubtfully  inferred  from  the  letter  or  the  spirit 
original  doctrine  f* 

i  prophet  may  be  less  censured,  perhaps, 
e  falsehood  or  vanity  of  a  boa3t  so  ill  ful- 
than  for  the  contradictions  and  inconsistent 
hich  he  has  permitted  to  impair  the  truth  and 
iae  of  his  precepts.  According  to  the  changeful 
r  of  his  will,  or  the  progressive  profligacy  of 
sires,  or  the  accommodation  required  by  his 
ial  interests,  the  divine  communications  of  one 
nt,  were  to  be  modified  or  rescinded  by  the 
communications  of  another.    He  found  no  dif- 


>ran.  ch.  ii.  pp.  17,  18;  chap.  Ivii.  p.  420;  chap.  xvit. 
100,  101;   vol.  ii.  chap.  ix.  p.  351;  chap.  iv.  p.  101. 
i.  p.  88 ;  chap.  xxx.  vol.  ii.  p.  358. 

t  Hamilton.  Translat.  of  the  Uedaya  or  Guide. 
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ficul^,  and  felt'  no  shame,  in  producing '  a  Suri 
adapted  to  the  wild  Euripus  of  his  paissions ;  and 
Gabriel  was  introduced,  on  innumerable  occasioiisl 
to  amplify  or  explain,  amend  or  abrogate,  as  occaaob 
required,  the  doctrines  which  had  been  already  jmh 
dsumed'by  the  same  angelic  authority,  as  the  periGKt 
and  immutable  ordinances  of  heaven*. 

Even  with  the  first  and  most  obvious  principles  of 
morality,  the  impostor  has  intermingled  the  most 
vile  and  selfish  doctrines.  -  He  legislated  not  to  make 
men  benevolent  and  wise,  but  to  kindle  in  them,  for 
his  own  views,  the  fires  of  fanaticism,  and  to  train 
them  to  the  proselyting  barbarity  of  the  sword.  We 
trace  him,  in  his  precepts,  through  all  the  dimaz  of 
ambitious  persecution.  At  first,  when  he  was  less 
experienced  in  the  arts  of  imposture,  and  the  groood 
on  which  he  stood  was  every  moment  ready  to 
crumble  from  beneath  his  feet,  he  declared,  widi  all 
the  meekness  of  tenderness  and  of  mercy,  that  he 
had  no  command  to  extend  his  religion  by  vicrfence 
and  force ;  and  that  the  only  influence  he  was  per- 
mitted to  use,  was  that  of  persuasion  and  of  truth. 
But,  in  proportion  as  his  followers  multiplied  around 
him,  he  displayed  the  temper  and  the  spirit  which 
ikieditated  the  subjection  or  extirpation  of  the  infidel. 
A  frantic  zeal,  a  desolating  bigotry,  a  savage  crusade 
against  tribes  and  realms  which  presumed  to  deny 
the  authority  of  his  mission,  were  then  to  be  excited 
under  the  sanction  of  celestial  command,  and  as 
means  of  procuring  celestial  favour.  At  length, 
presumption,   encouraged   by  success,  proclaimed 


*  Koran,  .ch.  xvi.  p.  89.  Ludovic.  Maracc.  cb.  ii.  pp.  34,  35, 
38, 41,  &c.  The  abrogated  passages  were  collected  in  one  volume 
by  the  Imam',  Abu  Hashem  Habatallah. 
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to .  the  unbeliever  the  terrors   of  yengeance*.  .  To 
^  pillage,  to  persecute,  and  to  destroy  the  enemies  of 
.  Islem,  were  to  be  accounted  as.  acts  of  holiness  and 
of  virtue ;  and  the  highest  privileges  and  distinctions 
of  .this  world  and  of  the  next,  were  lavishly  promised 
to  provoke  in  the  children  of  the  Koran  an  eternal 
,  enmity  to  the  rest  of  mankind.    ^^  The  sword,"  such 
18  the  language  of  the  prophet  of  Mecca,  ^^  is  (he 
V  key  of  heaven  and  hell;  a  drop  of  blood  shed  in 
^  the  cause  of  God,  a  night  spent  in  arms,  is  of 
''  more  avail  than  two  months  spent  in  fasting  and 
''  prayer.    Whoso  falleth  in  batde,  his  sins  are  for- 
<<  given  at  the  day  of  judgment,  his  wounds  shall 
''  be   resplendent  as  vermillion,  and   odoriferous 
<<  as  musk,  and  the  loss  of  his  limb  shall  be  supplied 
"  by  wings  of  angels  and  cherubims  *. — ^They  who 
^^  have  suffered  for  my  sake  and  been  slain  in  battle, 
I    "  I  will  surely  bring  them  into  a  garden  watered  by 
[    "  rivers.    Do  ye  reckon  the  giving  ,drink  to  the 
"  pilgrims,  and  the  visiting  of  the  holy  temple,  as 
^^  meritorious  as  the  acts  performed  by  him  who 
"  fights  for  the  religion  of  God  ?  They  shall  riot  be 
"  held  equal  by  God.  Do  ye  give  alms  ?  They  shall 
"  be  given  only  to  those  whose  hearts  are  recon- 
**  .oiled  f/* — Of  these  doctrines  the  result  was  ana- 
logous, to  the  .spirit    As  we  discover  in  the  Koran 
^o  law. of  justice  and  of  .benevolence  but  for  the 
Bllussulioan,  we  discover  in  the  Mussulman  no  charity 
Jmt  for  his  sect     "Hell,"  he  believed,    "was  to 
**  encompass  the  unbelievers  f  .  and,  in  pursuing 
the  infidel  with  his  vengeance,  "  one  of  the  two 

♦  Gibbon,  vol.  ix.  p.  256. 

f  Kor.  vol.  ii.  cb.  ix.  p.  131 ;  vol.  i.  cb.  iii.  p.  91 ;  vol.  ii. 
chap.  ix.  pp.  343,  351 ;  vol.  i.  cb.  iv.  p.  73. 
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"  most  excellent  things"  -was  to  be  his  portion,  vic- 
tory or  martyrdom.  Under  the  pretence  of  compelling 
the  heathen  to  embrace  his  faith,  he  was  to  proceed 
from  the  plunder  of  caravans,  and  the  eittermin^tion 
of  tribes  and  villages,  to  the  overthrow  dnd  devasta^ 
tion  of  states  and  empires.  A  bitter,  a  saiigtibiary, 
and  an  exclusive  spirit,  was  thus  fed  at  th^  very 
bosom  of  the  religion,  which,  in  its  infSeuicy,  had 
lisped  the  precepts*  of  equity  and  of  eompaasibiL 
The  Deity  himself  was  represented  as  commiifiicatiiig 
the  precepts  which  blasphemed  his  wisdom  by  theif 
inconsistency,  and  arraigned  his  goodness  by  their 
cruelty ;  and  a  people  were  taught,  by  the  preaehing 
of  an  ambitious  schemer,  to  find,  in  the  very  piety 
and  devotion  of  their  faith,  the  just^cati6ii  taid 
the  encouragement  of  all  the  crimes  of  intolerant 
barbarity  *• 

The  whole  history  of  the  Mahometan  religion 
demonstrates,  by  the  most  decisive  evidence,  the 
dreadful  efficacy  of  the  doctrines  thus  uttered  by  its 
founder,  and  thus  sustained,  as  he  pretended,  by  the 
sanctions  of  heaven.  While  he  took  care  to  justify, 
by  divine  authority,  the  vile  and  vagrant  indulgence 
of  his  own  appetites,  he  called  into  action  the  most 
furious  and  vindictive  passions  of  his  followers,  and 
consecrated  them  to  violence  and  to  crime.  A  host 
of  barbarous  savages  were  let  loose  upon  the  world, 
to  accomplish  the  divine  will  by  persecution  and 
massacre,  and  to  nourish  their  religion  with  the 
blood  of  man,  till  it  was  to  extend  over  prostrate 
nations  the  shadow  of  death.  During  the  whole  of 
the  concluding  years  of  the  impostor,  and  through 

many  succeeding   centuries,    a  holy  warfare   was 

■  ■  ■  '  ■  I        I       III       ....  .1 

*  Kor.  ch.  ix.  vol.  ii.  pp.  164,  349. 
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sustained  for  the  most  unholy  of  purposes.  Arabia, 
Persia,  Syria,  Egypt,  and  many  of  the  more  distant 
"egions  of  Africa  and  of  Europe,  groaned  under  the 
icourge  of  the  most  portentous  despotism.  The  Jew 
md  the  Christian,  perhaps,  might  be  allowed  to 
purchase  a  vile  and  galling  toleration,  embittered 
tiy  the  scorn  and  detestation  of  the  new  sect  But 
to  idolators  there  was  no  tender  even  of  this  de« 
grading  mercy,  and  they  were  either  to  embrace  the 
faith  or  to  die.  In  the  wild  and  convulsive  fury  of 
these  pious  wars,  every  principle  of  justice,  of  charity 
ind  of  brotherhood,  was  disdained  and  sacrificed; 
Emdit  seemed  as  if  all  bright,  and  holy,  and  savii^ 
nrtue,  were  supposed,  by  the  disciples  of  the  Koran, 
to  exist  in  the  sacred  rage  of  unrestricted  proselytism, 
and  the  pious  vengeance  of  unpitying  extermination. 

The  Koran,  then,  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  system 
for  the  moral  edification  of  men,  but  as  an  instnli- 
ment  to  be  first  wielded  by  the  execrable  ambition 
of  an  impostor,  and  afterwards  by  the  sanguinary 
fimaticism  of  a  ferocious  sect.  It  was  not,  however, 
solely  as  a  member  of  an  association  of  warriors  and 
enthusiasts,  that  the  compliant  Mussulman  was  to 
receive  the  impress  of  his  religion;  he  was  also 
to  be  moulded  by  his  creed  in  his  individual  cha<(> 
racter ;  and  even  if  he  had  not  been  inflamed  tod 
barbarized  as  a  sectary,  there  was  yet  enough  to 
taint  and  corrupt  him  as  a  man. 

Man,  it  is  a  trite  but  just  observation,  is  a  frail 
and  erring  being.  Often  nourishing  unholy  passions 
within,  and  assailed  by  dangerous  temptations  from 
without,  he  pursues  his  course  through  life,  under 
various  influences  unfavourable  to  virtue ;  sometimes 
with  rapidity  where  he  ought  to  pause,  and  some«^ 
times  with  languor  where  he  ought  to  persevere. 
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JBven  his  Jbest  motives  are  vitiated  by  impurity ;  he 
wanders,  not  only  from  want  of  knowledge,  but 
against  knowledge ;  and  the  waywardness  of  his 
will,  and  the  weakness  of  his  heart,  as  frequaitly 
leave  him  without  inclination,  as  without  strength, 
to  subdue  or  to  resist  the  seductions  of  the  world. 

To  foment  the  arrogance,  and  encourage  the  in- 
caution  of  such  a  being,  is,  in  every  sense,  mbnl 
and  religious,  to  corrupt  him.'  He  ,who  should  be 
taught  to  walk  humbly,  ciannol  be'  rendered  wise  by 
being  instructed  to  walk  proudly.  He  whose  first 
knowledge  should  be  the  knowledge  of  himself, '  his 
weakness,  his  ignorance'andhis  dependence,  caimot 
be  enlightened  or  edified  by  doctrines  which  impress 
him  with  superciliousness  and  presumption.  '  Hie 
Arabian  prophet  seems  not  to  have  thought  so.  If 
he  incidentally  required  humility  of  heart,  the  general 
tenor  of  his  doctrines  afforded  a  flagrant  and  per- 
nicious contradiction  to  the  precept.  His 'disciples 
are  jperpetually  represented  as'  exclusively  the  fii- 
voured  and  elect  of  God.  They  are  immeai9urably 
elevated  in  hope  and  privilege  above  the  rest  of  the 
world.  They  monopolize  the  grace  of  heaven,  and 
leave  nothing  but  its  curses  to  the  Chridtian^  the 
Gentile  and  the  Jew  The  door  of  Paradise,'  which 
is  to 'be  closed  for  ever  against  the  rest  of-idan- 
kind,  is  open  solely  for  their  reception ;  and,  insfead 
of  being  reminded  of  their  frailty  and  their  trans- 
gressions, they  are  informed  that  they  may  not  only 
fulfil,  but  surpass  their  duty ;  that,  having  entitled 
themselves  to  divine  mercy  by  their  good, deeds, 
they  m^y  also  overflow  with  supererogatory  virtues ; 
and  that  they  may  redeem  from  wrath  the  less 
righteous  disciple  of  the  faith,  by  transferring  to 
his  account  a  portion  of  their  superfluous  and  super- 
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abundant  merits  *.  With  these  pei:suasions  deeply 
and  indelibly  impressed  upon  their  mind,  what  room 
can  be  found  for  those  graces  of  humility  and  meek- 
nessy  which  should  be  perpetually  associated  with 
human  firailty  ?  He  whom  the  consciousness  of  infir- 
mity  should  teach  to  proceed  with  salutary  fear  in 
the  fulfilment  of  duty,  will  forget  the  feebleness  of 
his  nature  in  the  pride  of  imaginary  excellence.  The 
heart. will  learn  to  repose  a  vain  reliance. on  its 
strength  and  rectitude ;  and  a  contemptuous  (fity,- 
or  irreconcileable  hatred,  will  be  felt  and  exercised 
towards  all  those  who  shall  not  have  imbibed  the 
same  arrogance  of  spirit  from  the  same  fountain 
of  the  Koran. 

How  far  a  religion  which  founds  such  doctrines 
on  such  sanctions,  is  worthy  of  the  praise  of  the  phi- 
losopher, or  the  acceptance  of  the  world,  we  may 
now,  perhaps,  be  able  to  determine.  T£at  it  is  not, 
in  ahoaost  any.  sense,  adapted  to  the  character  of 
such  a  frail  and  erring  being  as  man,  will  be  scarcely 
denied  by  the  candid  enquirer,  who  adverts  to  the 
pride  which  it  engenders,  the  inconsistencies  and 
contradictions  by  which  it  is  disgraced,  the  example 
which  it  exhibits  in  the  various  vices  of  its  author, 
and  the  spirit  of  rapine  and  devastation  which  it 
breathes  and  propagates.  A  nation  of  warriors  and 
bnatics,  who  were  to  flourish  by  oppression  and  live 
by  Uood,  might  be  urged  to  victory,  or  stimulated 
to  spoliation,  by  the  views  which  it  opens,  and  the 
precepts  and  promises  which  it  inculcates  and  affords ; 
but  to  the  rest  of  men  it  could  bode  nothing  save 
misery  and  oppression  in  this  world,  and  final  rejec- 
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tion  in  the  next  Of  the  excellence  of  some  of  its 
injunctions  it  may  indisputably  be  proud,  but  the 
casual  excellence  is  defeated  by  the  general  and  pre* 
dominant  temper  of  its  doctrines.  The  equity,  the 
benignity,  the  love  of  peace,  the  sympathies  of  hnnuh 
nity,  which  look  from  the  indiTidual  to  the  species, 
and  discover  the  face  of  a  brother  wherever  man  is 
beheld,  are  little  promoted  by  its  doctrines  or  its 
Sanctions ;  and  we  discover  only  the  maxims  of 
a  benevolence  -and  a  mercy  limited  to  an  haughtf 
and  fanatical  sect,  and  of  a  zeal  which  is  to  purchase 
Salvation  by  the  blood  of  the  infidel,  and  to  consider 
ferocity,  exercised  in  the  overthrow  of  the  idolator, 
as  the  first  and  noblest  of  all  virtues.    • 
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SECT.  IV. 

AU  tht  imtUuttans  of  the  Gospel  moral  in  their  tendency'^Faiih  end 
hope — Their  natural  influence — The  fundamental  frincifh  ^f  tie 
New  Testament — The  love  of  man  prescribed  as  the  teH  if  the 
krce  of  Crod— Extent  of  the  charity  so  incululted — Ii^wtnce  m 
conduct f  manners y  and  sentiment -^The  swn  of  m»rai  iiUy^^Ik' 
scription  by  Saint  Faut^  Christian  morality  not  for  Sects,  but  for 
the  world — Different  in  this  particular  from  all  other  religions^^ 
All  revenge^  retaliation^  and  violence  interdicted — The  guiUy  them* 
setves  to  be  treated  with  forbearance  and  mercy'-^hftemai  purity 
to  be  added  to  external  obedience^^The  world  to  he  suhdued^  mi 
the  virtues  decried  and  refected  by  the  xvorldf  adapted  smd  pru> 
tised — The  disc^k  of  the  Gospel  to  triumph  or^er  himseff^,  not  wr 
his  feUoiW'creatures — Patience^  meeknesSy  long-suffering,  reuOness 
to  forgivfy  love  of  enemies,  not  inconsistent  with  the  drcutmttmces 
in  which  men  are  placed—The  world  neither  reguirSs  narw  hmsfitfi 
by  the  opposite  qualities  of  resistance,  retaliatkm,  ceUffikt  emi 
revenge-^ Manner  in  which  the  rule  is  laid  down^^UtdvenuHtjf  ^ 
the  rule  itself-^Review. 

THE  religion  of  the  Gospel  essentially  differs,  in 
this  respect,  £rom  the  religions  of  men.  The 
religions  of  men  impair  their  moral  influence,  not 
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merely  by  the  disc(>rdaiiee  and  inconsistency  of  their 
precepts,  but  by  the  views  which  they  open  to  faith 
mkd  hopCi  and  by  the  rites  and  ceremonies  which 
they  enjoin  for  the  purpose  of  Conciliating  the  divine 
favour.  The  religion  of  the  Gospel,  on  the  contrary, 
raiders  all  its  injunctions  contributory  to  a  moral 
purpose ;  and  the  institutions  which  it  sanctions,  the 
^th  and  hope  which  it  inspires,  and  the  ideas  which 
it  comjnunicates  of  the  divine  nature,  co-operate 
alike  to  confirm  and  to  enforce  the  lessons  of  prac- 
tical wisdom. 

The  rdigious  institutions  of  Christ  have  been 
fdfeady  considered  in  their  tendency  to  exalt  ancj 
edify  d]ie  heart/  By  baptism  we  are  admitted  to  the 
privileges  of  the  Gospel,  under  the  express  and 
sol^xm  covenant  of  Christian  obedience.  By  the 
^acramiant  of  die  Lord's  Supper,  we  enter  into  a  neff 
pledge  "  to  walk  worthy  of  the  vocation  to  which 
"  we  are  called."  By  the  sabbath,  we  are  pei^mitted 
to  repose  from  the  debasing  pursuits  and  Sordid 
cares  of  the  world,  and  are  called  on  to  consider 
aiid  correct  the  vanity  qf  pur  ways,  and  to  meditate 
ofk  tibe  duties  which  we  owe  to  God,  to  man,  and 
to  ouraelves.  All  a.re  calculated  for  pur  improve- 
ment in  virtue ;  and  each,  properly  observedi  becomes 
favcmmblelo  the  best  feelings  and' noblest  principles. 
of  Ibe  heart  *. 

Tli^  fiuth  which  is  required  by  the  Gospel,  is  also, 
ii^thl^  highest  degree,  of  a  moral  and  regenerating 
f^aey,  /teaching  us,  at  once,  how  we  should  live 
and  how  we  should  die,  and  affording  for  our  support 
^  :f^mX  sublime  and  aniniiating  motives.  By  faith 
tb^B.  disciple  of  Christ  look/s  up  to  the  Almighty 
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as  the  avenger  of  crime,  and  the  remunerator  of 
virtue.    By  faith  he  contemplates  the  mercies  of  me- 
diation, of  redemption,   and   of  gprace.      By  &idi 
he  extends  his  views  beyond  the  dwellings  of  eartb, 
to  the  city  of  God.     By  faith  he  connects  the  p»- 
formances  and  sufferings  of  this  life  with  the  aOot- 
ments  of  eternity.     By  faith  he  is  gifted  wiAr  the 
vision  of  angels,  to  contemplate,  till  he  aspires  to, 
the  joys  of  everlasting  felicity,  and  to  behold,  till  his 
heart  melt  with  reverence  and  awe,  the  outskirts  of 
the  light  which  encompasses  the  throne  and  majesty 
of  heaven.     What  high  and  purifying  ideas  are  thus 
awakened  in  the  breast !  What  noble  and  inspiring 
anticipations  are  impressed  on  the  soul !   What  con- 
tempt is  excited  for  all  those  things  whieh  contribate 
to  corrupt  and  fascinate  the  children  of  Manmion ! 
And  what  zeal  is  kindled  to  swtain  trial  to  the  end, 
and  to  triumph  over  the  powifirs  of  daCrkness  and 
of  sin ! 

This  faith  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  purity 
of  regeneration,  and,  in  proportion  only  as  it  regene- 
rates, is  it  just  and  holy.  It  is  not  an  enthusiastic 
and  visionary  belief,  an  implicit  and  fruitless  ad- 
mission of  mysterious  doctrines,  a  fervid  and  abstract 
impression  to  which  salvation  is  annexed,  without 
any  reference  to  right  and  wrong.  It  is  that  persua- 
sion which  ennobles  motive,  and  enlightens  reasoo, 
and  kindles  the  best  and  highest  affections,  by  the 
grandeur  of  its  views,  and  the  holy  and  inspiring 
confidence  of  its  expectations.  It  is  wisdom  practical 
as  well  as  pious,  which  connects  man  by  new  and 
more  interesting  ties  with  his  Maker,  which  unfolds 
the  mercy  and  the  justice  of  the  Cross  to  discipline 
the  temper  and  enforce  the  obedience  of  the  heart  ; 
which  represses  guilt  by  the  annunciations  of  judg- 
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ment,  and  encourages  virtue  by  promises  of  recom- 
pense ;  which  opens  the  prospect  of  the  future  for 
the  edification  of  the  present ;  and  which,  while  it 
awakens  and  justifies  the  high  ambition  of  immor- 
tidity,  cpnverts  the  children  of  earth  into  the  disciples 
and  .the  heirs  of  heaven. 

,  Singularly  framed,  indeed,  must  be  the  heart  of 
that  man  who  can  look  up,  through  the  medium  of 
faith,  to  an  Almighty  Governor  watching  over  and 
regulating  all  events;  a  recording  spirit  to  whose 
eyes  are  open  the  most  secret  recesses  of  the. soul ; 
a  redeeming,  mediating,  aud  sanctifying  God ;  a  tri- 
bunal of  judgment  before  which  all  the  generations 
pf  men  are  one  d^y  to  bow  down,  and  receive  the 
final  decree  and  unalterable  allotment — Singularly 
qc^stituted  must  be  that  man's  heart  who  can  con- 
template objects  like  these,  without  being  impressed 
with  the  resolution  to  restrain  his  will,  to  correct 
his  passions,  and  to  consecrate  his  future  life  to 
holiness  and  to  virtue. 

Nor  is  Christian  hope,  perhaps,  less  fruitful  of  salu- 
tary persuasions,  than  Christian  faith. 

The  religion  of  the  Gospel  is  no  gloomy  and  me- 
lancholy system  of  painful  ceremonies,  afflicting  rites, 
and  ascetic  austerities.  Represented  though  it  has 
been  by  some  weak  and  fanatical  minds,  as  sent  forth 
to  detach  mankind  from  the  joys  and  comforts  of  life, 
it  disclaims  the  repulsive  rigours  with  which  ig- 
norance and  despondency  have  loaded  and  disgraced 
it  '  Hope  is  not  merely  to  be  indulged,  but  is  re- 
quired and  sanctioned  as  a  cardinal  virtue.  That 
which  is  to  be  the  happiness  of  man,  becomes  matter 
of  precept  and  of  obligation ;  and  evangelical  trust  is 
permitted  and  inspired,  for  the  stay  and  support  of 
evangelical  integrity. 
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The  hope  thus  authenticated,  becomes^  nt  cnce^ 
a  light  aiid  a  blessing  to  the  heart.  Elevating  our  con- 
templations, as  it  doed,  to  a  Deity  no  less  perfect  m 
wisdom  and  goodness  than  in  power ;  teadiing  Hi 
where  to  repose  our  confidence  in  the  d^j  of  triiJ, 
and  to  seek  for  aid  in  the  period  of  cotiflict ;  cM- 
trasting  the  evils  and  sufferings  of  the  present  life, 
with  the  palms,  and  robes^  and  scepters  of  the  just  in 
heaven ;  it  affords  ample  grounds  for  those  ettiotioiis 
of  love  and  reverence  towards  God,  which  qui<^(Mi 
the  sense  of  duty  and  obligation  in  th^  heart    And, 
while  it  speaks  to  us  of  future  blessednebs^  while  it 
announces  the  glad  tidings  Of  favour  and  acceptance 
with  the  Almighty,  and  proclaims  to  the  sinner  the 
means  by  which  he  may  be  saved ;— can  we  hear  die 
voice  that  tells  us  of  these  things,  without  being  ifli« 
pressed,  in  the  most  affecting  manner^  With  a  eon^ 
sciousness  of  the  obligations  we  owe  to  God,  and 
without  being  encouraged  to  contend  f(^  the  prize  oF 
our  high  calling,  and  to  run  with  patience  the  race 
that  is  set  before  us  ? 

Hope  and  faith,  in  their  genuine  and  evangelical 
character,  cannnot  but  exist  together,  and  C0K>perate 
for  the  moral  improvement  of  man.  Hope  springs 
from  faith,  faith  is  animated  by  hope.  Faith  is 
obedience,  hope  desire.  Faith  elevates  our  views 
to  celestial  blessings,  hope  aspires  to  their  attain- 
ment. Faith  exhibits  to  us  the  Omnipotent  in 
the  mighty  but  merciful  operations  of  redemption 
and  providence ;  hope  deduces  the  inference  from 
the  facts  which  are  thus  disclosed,  and  reposes  on 
the  attributes  which  are  thus  displayed.  Faith  soars 
from  the  cross  of  Calvary  to  the  throne  of  media* 
tion  and  of  grace ;  hope  feeds  on  the  persuasions 
which  are  thus  matured  in  the  bosom  of  man.     It  is 
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the  pecuUi^r  office  of  faith  to  tender  to  the  sinDer^ 
dead  in  his  trespasses  and  sins^  the  meana  of  life. 
It  19  the  peculiar  office  of  hope,  rich  in  the  consola- 
tions of  the  g08pel»  to  become  the  soother  of  hnman 
visefy^  to  rock  the  cradle  of  old  age,  to  seat  itself 
by  the  bed  of  disease,  to  hold  the  cup  of  peace  to 
the  parched  lip,  and  to  soften  the  agonies  of  death 
hjr  prospects  of  heaven.  In  thus  administering  to  the 
aid  of  afflicted  man,  it  establishes  the  resignation 
and  fortitude  of  the  heai-t,  and  supports  and  encou- 
rages the  peraeverance  of  virtue.  Without  it^  the 
Chriitian  would  be  left  to  suffer  in  darkness  and  des^ 
pair ;  and^  with  it,  darkness  is  converted  into  light, 
and  despair  is  elevated  to  confidence  and  joy. 
-'  If  there  be  some  who  describe  evangelieal  hope 
but  as  the  fair  vision  of  enthusiastic  credulity, 
a*  fabled  form  of  ideal  and  unsubstantial  beauty, 
which  fades  into  nothing  before  the  light  of  resson 
and  truth,  how  many  are  there  in  the  secret  walks 
of  life  to  testify  the  reality  of  its  existence,  and  the 
efficacy  of  its  power!  That  which  the  pretended 
philosppher  ma^  deride,  the  martyr  foid  the  saint 
take  to  their  bosom ;  and  sufiering  is  endured,  and 
integrity  is  sustained,  with  heroic  magnanimity* 
Bad,  indeed,  would  be  the  pilgrimage  of  man,  if  his 
bpust  and  expectation  were  confined  to  this  dim  spot 
Scanty  would  be  the  encouragement  of  virtue,  ^f  it 
were  limited  in  its  confidence  to  earthly  recompence. 
But,  when  the  voice  of  promise  is  heard,  and  evan- 
gelical hope  proclaims  the  everlasting  destiny  of 
the  children  of  God,  sorrow  may  well  rejoice,  and 
integrity  will  persevere.  The  glooms  of  triaji  are 
a^ded  as  if  by  a  beam  from  heaven ;  and  the  dis- 
ciples of  virtue  prosecute  their  journey  with  a  fortitude 
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and  a  trust  which  sustain  their  strength,  and  cheer 
and  elevate  their  spirit. 

In  this  manner  the  institutions  of  Christianity,  and 
the  views  of  faith  and  hope,  contribute  to  form  and 
fortify  the  moral  temper  of  man.    We  can  scarcely 
meditate  on  the  being  and  attributes  of  God,  as 
they  are  described  in  the  Grospel,  with  less  saliitary 
effect.     In  the  religion  of  the  Greek  and  of  the 
Hindu,  the  divine  example  was  often  to  encourage 
the  breach  of  the  divine  precept;   in  that  of  the 
Koran,  the  authority  of  the  Almighty  was  brought 
down  to  afford  its  sanction  to  fraud,  to  liberikimsiD, 
and  to  persecution.     The  Christian  is  taught  to  look 
up  to  a  deity  of  a  different  character,,  and  to  deduce 
'  from  the  views  which  are  opened  upon,  him  of  celes- 
tial justice  and  mercy,   inferences  in  the  highest 
degree  salutary  to  piety  and  to  virtue.     What  en- 
couragement to  sin  can  he  experience,  who  beholds 
in  the  being  he  adores  but  sinless  perfections  ?  What 
inducements  to  injustice,  to  malignity,  to  cruelty,  or 
to  falsehood,  may  not  be  resisted  by  him  who  vene- 
rates in  God  but  illimitable  benevolence  and  immu- 
table truth  ?  Or  is  he  not  to  learn  the  offence  and 
danger  of  disobedience  and  of  crime,  and  to  feel, 
deeply  and  intensely,  the  obligations  of  virtue,  while 
he  raises  his  eyes  to  him  whose  justice  is  concerned 
to  punish  the  guilty  and  recompence  the  upright, 
and  who  has  declared  that  his  vengeance  shall  over- 
take the  first,  and  his  blessing  descend  upon  the 
last 

From  these  more  general  views  we  may  proceed 

to  examine  the  morality  itself  which  derives  from 

them  such  high  authority,  and  such  affecting  motives. 

I.  And  here  we  may  first  observe,  that  the  sum 
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1  substance  of  the  Christian  law  are  included  in 
love  of  God,  and  the  love  of  man ;  that  thre  love 
man  is  described  as  the  test  of  the  love  of  God ; 
1  that  the  good  and  merciful  offices  of  the  first 
required  and  enforced  as  yet  more  acceptable  to 
iven,  than  the  prayers  and  sacrifices  of  the  last 
nsistendy  with  this  great  and  primary  prindple, 
\  Grospel,  in  almost  every  page,  adds  precept  to 
icept,  and  motive  to  motive^,  to  purify  the  heart, 
the  first  instance,  from  all  those  evil  and  maHg- 
It  passions  which  are  directly  opposed  to  individual 
1  social  happiness ;  and,  in  die  next,  to  awaken 
it  warm  and  generous  benevolence  which  extends 
df  in  good  will,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  in  good 
^,  to  all  the  family  of  mankind.  It  may  be, 
irefore,  affirmed,  that  wherever  the  religion  of 
irist  prevails  in  its  purity,  "  it  promotes  the  inno- 
cence of  village  neighbourhood,  and  inculcates 
Bi  universal  community  of  bosom  *;"  the  inno- 
ice,  which  mingles  itself  in  the  intercourse  of  life, 
th  guileless  and  affectionate  siniplicity;  and  the 
inmunity,  which  flows  from  a  spirit  of  unsuspect- 
1^  amity,  and  connects  man  with  man  in  the  bonds 
confidence  and  of  love. 

The  graces  of  benevolence  which  arie  thus  incul- 
9ed[  by  evangelical  wisdom,  are  not  merely  to  display 
smselves  in  beneficent  deeds.  They  are  to  reach 
d  humanize  the  manners  and  modes  of  life;  to 
tend  their  influence  to  the  forms  of  intercourse, 
d  the  habits  of  intimacy;  and,  for  the  polished 
Mimulation,  the  politeness  existing  only  in  pretence, 
d  the  smooth  and  artificial  address  in  which  the 
>rid  may  instruct  it9  disciples,  to  substitute  the 

*  Davenant.  Pref^  to  Gondibert. 
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courtesy  which  issues  from  the  hearty  the  patieoce 
that  endures  all  things  rather  than  offend  in  any, 
and  the  gentleness  which  subdues  asperity  and  wraA, 
by  the  iinrebuking  meekness  of  its  demeanour,  and  by 
that  gracious  and  unassuming  spirit  which^  ^^  mind- 
^'  ing  not  high  things,  but  condescending  to  mai  of 
*^  low  estate,  doth  not  behave  itself  unseemly,  seeketh 
'^  not  its  own,  is  not  easily  provoked,  and,  m  much 
**  as  possible,  liveth  in  peace,  and  kindness,  and 
^*  good  will  with  all  men  */' 

Behold  this  blessed  virtue  in  action !  It  cloathe^ 
the  naked,  feeds  the  hungry,  visits  the  sick,  strength* 
ens  die  infirm,  reconciles  the  hostile,  and  exercises 
itself  in  ^  all  good,  and  kindly,  and  compassionate 
deeds.  Is  this  enough  ?  Are  we  to  believe  that  the 
charity,  occupied  in  this  wide  circle  of  active  and 
endearing  benevolence,  has  fulfilled  its  duty  ?  On 
the  contrary,  the  charity  which  proceeds  no  further, 
is  but  as  ^^  sounding  brass,  and  a  tinkling  cymbal." 
^'  Though  I  bestow  all  my  goods  to  feed  the  poor, 
^^  and  though  I  give  my  body  to  be  burned,  and 
^*  have  not  charity,  it  profiteth  me  nothing."  Cha<» 
rity  is  to  inspire  benevolence  of  heart,  as  well  as 
beneficence  of  action.  It  is  to  rest  upon  the  lips^ 
as  well  as  issue  into  deeds.  It  is  to  weep  with 
tiiose  who  weep,  and  rejoice  with  those  who  rejoice. 
It  is  to  throw  a  veil  over  the  infirmities  of  others,  and 
to  cover  with  its  own  ^^ment  the  multitude  of  the 
sins  of  men.  It  is  to  leaven  and  sweeten  the  whole 
mass  of  himian  qualities  and  opinions ;  and,  finally, 
in  the  accomplishment  of  its  duties,  ^Mt  is  to  bear 
^^  all  things,  believe  all  things,  hope  all  things,  and 
'^  endure  all  things,"  with  a  spirit  that  thinketh  no 

♦  Epist  to  the  Komans  xii.  16, 16. 
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e\i\y  that  ehvii^tli  no  good,  and  tbat,  if  an  enemy 
hunger^  feedeth  him,  and,  if  he  thirst,  giveth  him 
to  drink  ^ 

The  love  of  fame,  the  pride,  the  vanity,  and  the 
ostentation,  which  so  perpetually  vitiate  ihe  deeds 
and  the  motives  of  men,  have  no  part  in  the  com- 
position of  this  divine  virtue.  The  respecty^  the 
aditiiration,  and  the  applause  of  the  worlds  have 
nothing  to  do  with  its  temper  and  its  ilieWS.  It  is 
of  a  spirit  wholly  above  the  world,  and  it  looks  to 
God  only,  his  favour  and  his  will,  for^ib  irecom** 
pence  and  its  obligation.  *^  With  whatsoever  measure 
*^  ye  mete,  it  shall  be  measured  to  you  a^ain; 
''  and  when  thou  doest  thine  alms,  l^t  not  thy  right 
'<  hand  know  what  thy  left  band  doeth,  that  thine 
^^  alms  may  be  in  secret ;  and  thy  father  which  seeth 
"  in  secret  shall  reward  thee  openly  t-*'    **  B^*  '^ 

thou  doest  thine  alms  before  nien,  ye  have  no 

reward  of  your  father  which  is  in  heaven  J." — Such 
is  the  pure  and  unostentatious  nature  of  genuine 
charity.  Superior  to  the  unstable  tnd  nctcertain, 
or,  if  stable  and  certain,  the  inadequate  recompence 
of  the  world,  it  yet4istens  to  the  sigh  that  is  heaved 
in  Ae  poor  man's  cottage ;  and  it  goes  forth  to  do 
good  by  stealth,  with  the  elevating  persuasion  that 
it  is  beheld  by  that  eye  which  never  slumbers  nor 
sleeps,  and  is  sanctioned  by  that  wisdom  whidi 
delights  in  the  oblations  of  mercy. 

Other  virtues  are  enjoined  in  the  Gospel,  widi 
a  frequency  and  fervour  that  imply  their  importance 
in  the  scale  of  duty.    But  charity,  in  which,  indeied, 

^  Epist.  Romans  xii.  16,  18;  and  to  Corinth,  xiii.  7.  In  these 
two  chapters  the  apo&Ue  completes  his  picture  of  charity. 

t  Matt,  m  3 ;  vi.  3,  4.        X  Matt.  vi.  1. 
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all  other  virtues  are  included,  calls  forth  the  peculiar 
zeal  and  eloquence  of  the  Apostle.  **  Thou  sbalt 
^^  not  kill,  thou  shalt  not  steal,  thou  shalt.  not  bear 
*^  false  witness,  thou  shalt  not  covet,  and,  if  thcire  be 
*^  any  other  commandment,  it  is  briefly  ccmipre- 
*^  hendetd  in  this  saying,  ilamely,  thou  shsdt  love  thy 
*^  neighbour  as  thyself*."  All  else,  the  tongue  of 
men  and  of  angels,  the  understanding  of  all  mp- 
teries  and  of  all  knowledge,  the  spirit  of  prophecy, 
the  gift  of  faith,  so  that  we  may  remove  mountains, 
without  charity  is  nothing  worth.  "  Whether  there 
*^  be  prophecies,  they  shall  fail,  whether  there  be 
**  tongues,  they  shall  cease,  whether  there  be  know- 
^'  ledge,  it  shall  vanish  away.  For  we  know  in  part, 
^^  and  w6>  prophesy  in  part,  and  when  that  which  is 
*^  perfect  is  come,  that  which  is  imperfect  shall  cease. 
'^  But  diarity  shall  never  fail.  And  now  abideth 
"  faith,  hope,  and  charity,  these  three,  but  the 
"  greatest  of  these  is  charity  f-" 
'  How  beautiful  and  how  forcible  is  language  like 
this.  Charity  shall  never  fail!  The  pomps  and 
glories  of  the  world  shall  expire  in  the  grave.  Time 
and  nature  shall  sink  into  one  common  tomb.  Faith 
shall  be  lost  in  vision,  hope  in  certainty,  prq[>hecy  in 
accomplishment,  and  all  virtue,  and  all  gifts,  and  all 
acquireinents,  without  charity,  shall  be  nothing  worth. 
But  charity  shall  abide  wiUi  us  for  ever.  In  this 
world  it  shall  be  our  guide.  It  shall  soothe  and 
cheer  us  with  happy  recollections  amid  the  pangs  of 
dissolution.  It  shall  accompany  us  to  the  regions 
of  immortality.  It  shall  attend  us  to  the  tribunal  of 
heaven.  It  shall  flourish  with  us  through  all  eter- 
nity; and  it  shall  bring  down  upon  our  souls  the 

*  Epist.  Rom.  xiii.  9,  lo.        f  Epist,  Corinth,  xiii.  I,  s,  3. 
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reward  promised  to.  the  good  and  faitiiiur  semuD*, 
"  cfven  the  blesi^ing  of  the  Lord  for  evermore/' "  r. 

II.  The  law  of  the  Gospel,  which,  in  its  primary 
precepts  is  thus  beautiful  and  wise,  is  restricted  by 
no  partial  favour  to  a  sect  or  a  race.  In  all  other  re- 
ligions we  are  struck  by  the  occasional  acconmibda- 
tion  of  their  precepts  to  local  prejudices  and  habits,  to 
political  interests  and  views,  or  to  popular  humours 
and  superstitions.  The  legislator  is  perpetually  go- 
verned by  some  consideration  of  climate,  somefoim 
of  the  tiibes  in  which  he  lives,  some  pre-established 
error  of  the  people,  whom  it  is  his  object  to  con-* 
ciliate,  or  some  design  originating  in  his  own  selfish- 
ness or  ambition ;  and  the  frail  and  fallacious  doctrines 
adapfed  by  ignorance  or  artifice  to  time  and  place,  to 
a  moment  and  to  a  spot,  are,  accordingly,  substituted 
for  the  essential  laws  of  universal  and  of  eternal 
tmth.  Whereas  the  Christian  code  embraces  the 
world.  Unadulterated  by  the  vicioiisness  of  humatf 
policy,  and  utterly  superior  in  its  aim  to  all  the  de- 
signs of  human  ambition,  it  descends  hot  to  accom- 
modate itself  to  the  petty  and  transitory  institutions 
of  a  period  or  of  a  district,  to  the  established  errors 
of  religious  persuasion^  or  to  the  little  attachments  of 
national  prejudice.  It  moulds  the  Christian,  not 
into  the  creature  of  a  creed,  but  into  the  brother  of 
his  species.  The  law,  which  says  to  him,  thou  shalt 
love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself,  instructs  him  that  the 
unbeliever  as  well  as  the  believer,  the  Gentile  as  well  as 
the  Christian,  the  stranger  from  the  uttermost  parte  of 
the  earth,  as  well  as  the  associate  of  his  family  and 
his  bosom,  are  entitled  to  the  good  and  generous 
offices  which  it  prescribes.  Is  there  want,  or  sorrow, 
or  igpiorance,  or  discord  ?  No  matter  in  whom  they, 
exist,  he  is,  as  far  as  possible,  to  feed,  to  alleviate,  to 
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enligbten,  or  to  compose  them ;  and  the  servant  as 
he  is  of  a  master  who  legislated  and  lived  for  man- 
kind,  to  mankind  he  is  to  extend  himself  in  the  a£fec- 
tions  of  brotherhood^  and  in  the  iteal  and  fervdur  ctf 
diartty. 

The  Greek  and  the  Roman  were  educated  for 
republics  which  considered  all  other  nations  as  the 
legitimate  objects  of  war,  of  pillage,  and  of  oppres- 
sion. The  Gospel,  on  the  contrary,  breathes  the 
spirit  of  universal  harmony  and  good  will.  It  not 
only  denounces,  with  a  sublime  energy,  idl  ^tlioie 
passions  of  revenge,  of  retaliation,  and  of  violence, 
which  arm  man  against  man  in  ferocious  conflict*; 
but  sedLs  to  substitute  for  Uiem  %  placability  not  to 
be  exhausted  by  reiteration  of  offence,  and  a  lui* 
manity  which  even  to  an  enemy  stretches  put -the  right 
hand  of  fellowship  and  of  love.  ^^  Ye  have  heard 
^*  that  it  hath  been  said,  an  ey^  for  w  eye,,  and 
^  a  tooth  for  a  tooth ;  but  I  say  unto  you,  bless  them 
^^  that  curse  you,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you^ 
^*  and  pray  for  them  who  despitefuUy  use  you  and 
*^  persecute  you  f^"  And,  when  our  Saviour  was 
rejected  in  the  village  of  the  Samaritans,  and  two  of 
his  disciples  required  of  him  whether  they  should  call 
down  fire  from  heaven  to  consume  the  ^ilty ;  what 
was  his  reply  ?  **  Ye  know  not  what  manner  of  spirits 
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*  Les  anciens  elevoient  des  temples  a  la  vengeance ;  cette  pes- 
sioD,  rbise  aujourd'faui  au  nombre  des  vices^  etoit  aloiiB  compt^ 
pftrini  les  verius*  Dans  un  si^cle  trop  guerrier  poar  n'etre  pi»  on 
peu  feroce,  Tanique  moyen  d'eochainer  la  coiere,  etoit  d'attacher  le 
^eshonneur  a  ToubU  de  I'injure,  de  placer  toujours  la  tableau  de)^ 
vengeance  a  cote  du  tableau  de  Taffront.  De  L'Elsprit.  Piscoure.  ji. 
ch.  xix,  137,  8.  The  ferocity  is  admitted;  but  what  is  the  justi* 
fication  offered  by  the  philosophy  of  Helvetius ! 

*  Matt,  V.  4,  5,  6. 
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^  ye  are  of.  The  Son  of  Man  is  not  come  to  destroy 
oen's  lives  but  to  save  them  i^'-^Thus,  in  opposition 
o  die  narrow  wisdom  of  all  preceding  legislators,  , 
has  does  the  New  Covenant  address  itself  to  the 
jiildren  of  men,  in  the  language  of  pure  and  unli^- 
nited  benevolence.  What  would  be  the  result  of 
Mch  doctrines,  if  they  were  not  resisted  in  their 
sendeney  by  the  vile  vices  and  passions  of  our  nature 
ve  nay  safely  conjecture.  Rigfateousn^s  and  peace 
ivould  prevail  over  the  earth.  Discord  would  be 
loftened  into  amity  and  mercy.  Men  would  learn  to 
sbimder  themselves  as  partners  in  one  common  in- 
^eiertySiifajects  of  one  common  sovereign,  and  ohildren 
9C  joiie  common  fieither ;  and  all  Christian  nations, 
BMidded  into  one  tranquil  family,  and  bound  together 
by^  one  bond  of  reciprocal  good-will,  would  partici- 
patB,  with  the  afiectionate  intercommunity  of  brediiea, 
llie  blessings  of  peace,  and  the  gifts  of  providence. 

To  =&e  diffusion  of  this  placable  and  benignant 
temper  the  Gospel  <^ntributes,  by  the  views  which  it 
Bfpens  of  the  divine  nature,  and  the  mercies  which  it 
tenders  of  divine  acceptance.  The  religious  doctrines 
bttRDonise  with  the  moral  precept,  and  the  harmony 
b  never  broken  by  a  discordant  tenet.  God  is  not 
eidiibited  to  a  sect  only,  arrayed  in  mercy  and  in 
gviM^e.  The  paternity  which  embraces  one,  embraces 
afiv-  -^e  same  sun  which  shines,  and  the  same  dews 
wiHoh  fdl,  on  the  few,  shine  and  fall  on  the  many. 
There  is  no  distinction  at  variance  with  the  universal 
brotherhood  of  man.  All  human  beings,  of  all  gene- 
Mtions,  are  intended  to  be  participants  of  the  same 
pri^rileges  of  grace  and  favour.  The  vbice  which 
tt&ites  men  to  the  temple  of  salvation,  addresses  itself 
^WSm  whole  world,  and  for  the  whole  world  <hfe  blood 
•df  4ie  Son  of  Man  was  shed  upon  the  cross,  and  the 
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covenant  of  rigbteousness  proclaimed. .  The  aqa- 
tbemas  pronounced  by  leaders  and  by  sects,  and  the 
persuJBusions  wbicb  subdivide  the  race  of  man  into 
so.  many. hostile  and.  discordant  associations,  are  thus 
rebuked  joid  condemned  by  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel; 
and  Christianity  may  indeed  be  considered  as  a.tree 
of  life,  not  springing  up  in  the  inclosure  of  any  pe- 
culiar race,  nor  exclusively  sheltering  beneadi  its 
branches  any  peculiar  people,  but  freely  tendering 
its  protecting  shieide,  and  its  sustaining  fruits,  to  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth. 

III.  He  who  ratified  the  dispensation  which,  in 
this  manner,  includes  all  mankind  in  one  great  house- 
hold, under  the  same  father,  redeemer  and  mediator, 
did  not  think  it  enough  to  scatter  abroad  the  seed  of 
precept,  but  to  prepare  the  soil  for  its  reception. 
Laws,  however  useful  and  wise,  would  be  of  litde 
avail,  if  they  were  to  refer  only  tQ  external  conduct 
The  tenor  of  active  life  will  correibond  with  the 
dispositions  that  prevail  within.  The  mal^ant 
spirit  will  issue  into  malignant  deeds.  The  stream 
will  be  vitiated  by  the  impurity  which  comip.ts  its 
source.  The  Christian  religion,  therefore,  addresses 
itself  with  peculiar  earnestness  to  the  heart,  and  seeka 
to  remedy  the  imperfect  influence  of  law,  by  purify- 
ing the  fountains  of  those  disorders  which  spread  over 
.the  world  in  misery  and  crime.  In  co-operation  mih 
the  precept  which  is  to  act  without,  the  fervent  and 
holy  iadmonition  addresses  itself  to  the  infirmities 
which  require  reproof  and  correction  within;  The 
whole  Gospel  affords  an  evidence,  in  every  page,  of 
the  pure  and  affectionate  wisdom  with  which  it 
communes  with  the  spirit,  and  disciplines  the  temper 
of  men,  and  seeks  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  virtues 
which  it  prescribes,   in  the  bosom  of  its  disciples. 
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''  Ye  have  heard  that  it  was  said,  thou  shalt  not 
*'  commit  adultery.  But  I  say  unto  you,  whosoever 
'^  looketh  on  a  woman  to  lust  after  her,  hath  already 
committed  adultery  with  her  in  his  heart  Make 
the  tree  good,  and  its  fruits  will  be  good  also,  for 
every  good  tree  bringeth  forth  good  fruit,  but 
every  evil  tree  bringeth  forth  evil  fruit.  Blessed 
are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God.  But 
out  of  the  evil  heart  proceed  not  only  evil  thoughts, 
^'  but  murder,  theft,  adultery,  false  witness,  blas- 
phemy. Woe  unto  you.  Scribes  and  Pharisees, 
hypocrites  !  for  you  make  clean  the  outside  of  the 
cup  or  of  the  platter,  but  within  are  full  of  extortion 
and  excess.  Woe  unto  you  Scribes  and  Pharisees, 
hypocrites !  for  ye  are  like  whited  sepulchres  which 
indeed  appear  beautiful  outward,  but  within  are  full 
of  all  uncleanness.  Ye  fools,  did  not  he  which  made 
**"  that  which  is  within,  make  that  which  is  without 
^<  also*?"  Solemn  but  salutary  is  the  lesson  which  is 
thus  taught.  The  moral  structure  is  not  to  be  raised 
upon  Ae  foundation  of  mere  external  obedience.  That 
would  be  but  the  structure  of  the  Scribe  or  Pharisee. 
To  be  the  structure  of  the  Christian,  the  foundation 
^iil^t  be  laid  in  a  pure  and  disciplined  spirit:  and 
it  mtnst  be  recollected,  that  crime  designed,  is  crime 
\  perpetrated ;  and  that  the  law  which  regulates  die 
conduct  of  man,  will  have  done  nothing  if  it  have  not 
labo  reached  the  recesses  of  the  soul,  and  rectified 
die  thoug^,  the  passions,  and  the  will. 

And  hoiy  is  the  law  enforced,  which  is  thus  to 
pepetrate  ai^^  cleanse  the  soul!  By  our  fellow 
creatures  actions  only  can  be  weighed,  and  motives 
only  surmised:   But,  the  Gospel,  utterly  uninfluenced 
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by  the  judgment  of  man,  impresses  the  persuasion 
that,  independent  of  all  action,  it  is  the  condition  of 
the  soul  which  is  to  constitute  our  true  character  in 
tlie  estimation  of  God.     While  we  are  instructed 
that  the  whole  internal  frame  of  our  nature  is  open 
before  him,  and  that  eveiy  thought  which  enters  info 
the  heart,  and  every  passioi),   and  tendency,  and 
desire,  which  are  felt  in  the  most  secret  recesses  of 
the  bosom,  are  reached  by  his  glance ;  we  are  in- 
structed that  it  is  not  $o  much  the  external  obedience, 
as  the  spirit  from  which  it  flows,  that  renders  us 
"  acceptable  in  his  sight."    The  l&w  must  indeed  be 
observed  in  conduct,  but  it  is  the  motive  which  is  fo 
consecrate  the  observance  of  the  law ;  and  the  motivfe 
being  impure,  the  observance,  however  strict,  ii 
"  nothing  worth.'*    We  are  called  upon,  therefore?, 
by  the  scrutiny  and  judgment  to  which  we  are  subject, 
'*  to  keep  the  soul  with  all  diligence,'*  that  oiir  obe- 
dience may  be  in  spirit  as  well  as  in  deed ;  and  we 
are  to  recollect  that  to  become,  in  any  wise,  profit- 
able servants  before  God,  we  must  add  to  the  sacri- 
fice of  a  good  life,  the  more  holy  and  perfect  sacrifice 
of  a  pure  heart. 

The  great  enemy  of  doctrines  like  these,  is  the 
world.  Man  is  there  perpetually  attracted  by  pomps, 
and  vanities,  and  pleasures,  and  interests,  which 
tend  to  bind  him  to  the  earth,  atld  to  taiint  his 
spirit.  The  ceaseless  recurrence  of  corrupt  ex- 
ample co-operates  with  the  pride  and  sensuality 
which  are  so  often  kindled  by  the  temptatioiis  that 
surround  him,  to  estrange  his  heart  from  truth  .an3 
virtue ;  and  appetites  are  cherished,  and  viewis  are 
formed,  which  confine  his  desires  to  low  and  sordid 
temporalities,  and  incessantly  contend  for  victory 
with  all  the  better  and  brighter  qualities  of  his  nature. 
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n  a  character  thus  debased,  the  ambition  of  prouiji 
nd  generous  attainments,  the  exalted  principle,  the 
tigh  and  noble  motive,  the  love  and  admiration  of 
rkat  is  good,  the  generous  detestation  of  what  is 
vily  without  which  there  Can  be  nothing  laudable 
nd  lovely  in-human  nature,  are  gradually  impaired, 
31  they  are  finally  destroyed ;  and  he  whose  spirit 
fore  the  impress  of  divinity,  who  was  framed  in  the 
ikeness  of  God,  for  the  enjoyment  of  eternity^ 
ecomes,  in  this  manner,  a  degraded,  and,  there- 
txre,  a  miserable  being,  in  whom  the  man  is  lost 
1  the  criminal,  and  the  heir  of  heaven  in  the  slave 
learth. 

The  religion  of  Christ  presents  itself  to  stay 
bis  plague.  It  instructs  us  with  a  wisdom,  which 
o  antient  philosopher  has  approached,  how  to 
itimistte  the  world  and  its  blessings,  and  how  to 
Bsist  its  temptations  and  sins.  Not  only  are  its 
octrines  in  opposition  to  all  the  little,  iniquitous, 
nd  contemptible  pursuits  of  this  mortal  scene  ;  not 
nly  does  it  call  on  all  men  to  controul  and  subr 
due  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eye,  and 
the  pride  of  life,"  those  degenerate  and  earthly 
ftssions,  which  are  exclusively  occupied  in  the 
rorship  of  Mammon ;  but  we  are  emphatically  told 
liat  even  the  affinities  of  kindred,  evea  our  own 
ife,  are  to  be  hated,  if  they  stand  in  competition 
fith  Christian  duty,  ai\d  are  to  be  prese)*ved  only 
y  a  desertion  of  the  obligations  and  Uie  hope3  of 
or  Christian  calling  *.    And  on  what  reason  is  the 

■■        * — ^ 

*  'Mf  any  man  come  to  me,  and  hate  not  bis  father,  and  mother, 
id  wife,  and  children,  and  brethren,  and  sisters,  yea  and  his  own 
fe  also,  he  cannot  be  my  disciple/'  Luke  xiv.  36.  To  hate,  evi« 
Body  implies  that  we  should  not  suffer  such  things  to  interf<M« 
ith  our  duty  to  God ;  and  Saint  Matthew  may  explain  the  more 
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doctrine  founded,  and  by  what  motive  is  it  enforced? 
Are. we  thus  to  deny  and  subdue  ourselves  in  com- 
pliance with  the  meer  command  of  an  austere  master? 
Are  we  enjoined,  without  any  paramount  and  com- 
pensating object,  thus  to  extinguish  within  us  all 
that  is  earthly  in  our  passions  and  appetites?  No. 
The  gospel  places  the  emptiness  of  the  world  on  one 
side ;  the  value  of  our  immortal  soul,  and  the  favour 
of  God,  on  the  other ;  and,  contrasting  the  treasures 
laid  up  on  earth,  ^^  which  rust  and  moth  doth  corrupt, 
*^  and  which  thieves  may  break  through  and  steal, 
^^  with  those  in  heaven,  where  neither  rust  nor  moth 
"  doth  corrupt,  and  where  thieves  do  not  brwlt 
^^  through  and  steal ;"  it  leaves  its  disciples,  so  in- 
structed, either  to  seek  the  fugitive  and  fallacious 
good  which  the  friendship  of  Mammon  confers  on 
his  worshippers ;  or  the  approbation  of  the  Almigh^, 
and  the  eternal  blessedness,  which  are  assured  to  tibe 
pure  in  heart. 

In  thus  reclaiming  its  disciples  from  the  world,  it 
demands  no  unnecessary  sacrifice  of  the  enjoyments, 
and  no  ascetic  insensibility  to  the  intercourse  of  life. 
That  which  is  to  extinguish  in  the  heart  all  low  and 
sordid  attachments  to  the  things  of  the  earth,  is  to 
purify  and  augment  the  genuine  sources  of.  human 
happiness.  If  the  base  and  grovelling  appetites, 
which  become  insatiable  by  indulgence,  are  to  be 
repressed  and  humbled ;  if  the  unhallowed  passions, 
•which,  sacrificing  duty  to  pleasure,  lay  the  sure 
foundation  of  remorse  and  sorrow  in  the  bosom,  arc 
to  be  chastised  and  mortified ;  if  every  desire  is  to  be 

forcible  but  more  enigmatical  language  of  Saint  Luke.  **  He  that 
.  loveth  father  and  mother  more  than  me,  is  not  worthy  of  me ;  and 
^be  that  loveth  son  and  daughter  more  than  me,  is  not  worthy  of 

me."    Matt.  x.  37. 
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extingtibhed,  which  is  criminal  in  its  pursuits,  or 
licentious  in  its  enjoyments;  this  holy  purification^ 
of  the  heart,  this  sanctifying  regeneration  of  ita 
inclinations  and  will,  this  wise  and  evangelical  dis- 
cipline of  its  affections,  render  it  only  more  capable 
of  liigher  and  nobler  attachments,  and  of  more  exalted' 
and  undisturbed  felicity.  For  the  miserable  and  tran- 
sitory gratifications  which  occupy  the  hours  and  cor- 
rupt the  spirit  of  the  votary  of  the  earth,  will  be  substi- 
tuted the  solid  peace  and  consecrated  enjoyments  of 
purity  and  of  virtxie ;  and  the  genuine  professor  of  the 
gospel,  after  all  the  renunciations  and  self-correction 
to  which  he  is  called,  shall  have  reason  to  conclude 
that  the  very  austerities  of  the  Christian  religion  are 
announced  in  the  spirit  of  goodness  and  of  mercy, 
and  that  the  most  rigid  of  its  prohibitions  is  so  far 
from  being  incompatible,  as  some  pretend,  with 
the  enjoyments  and  economy  of  the  present  life  *i 
that  it  most  effectually  promotes  the  first,  and  most 
happily  influences  and  improves  the  last. 

rV.  The  Gospel  not  only  requires  us  to  subdue 
the  world  and  the  lusts  thereof,  but  has  enjoined 
a  series  of  virtues  which  the  world,  in  the  foolishness 
of  its  wisdom,  generally  decries  as  pusillanimous 
and  base.  The  patient  and  lowly  endurance  of  evil  ; 
the  submission  which  yields  with  silent  humility  to 
insult  and  wrong  ;  the  temper  which  seeks  for  recori- 
'Ciliation,  where  the  man  of  the  world  would  demand 
redress ;  the  meek  and  complying  spirit  indulgent  to 
the  prejudices  and  even  to  the  obstinacy  of  others ; 


*  Jenyns,  in  his  very  paradoxical  and  often  mischievoQs 
Treatise  on  the  Internal  f^vidences  of  the  Christian  Religion, 
aflSrms  that  the  patient  and  long-suffering  virtues  enjoined  by 
Christianity,  are  adverse  to  the  whole  economy  of  human  life,  arid 
caleolated  **  to  put -an  end  to  commerce,  manufactures,  industry, 
and  the  arts."    Evidences,  p.  135. 
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all  these  peaceftil  and  gentle  dispositions,  so  iadvetse 
to  the  sentiments  and  views  of  earthly  spirits,  are 
repeatedly  and  earnestly  inculcated  by  evangelical 
wisdom,  and  assigned  a  high  and  important  rank  m 
the  catalogue  of  Christian  duties.    ^^  Resist  not  evil. 
*^  Whoso  shall  smite  thee  dn  one  cheek,  turn  to  him 
^^  the  other  also.  If  any  man  shall  sue  thee  at  law,  and 
^^  take  away  thy  coat,  let  him  take  thy  doak  also. 
*^  Whosoever  shall  compel  thee  to  go  a  mile,  go 
^^  with  him  twain.     Blessed  are  &e  jpoor  in  spirit 
"  Be  ye  not  called  master,  for  one  is  your  master, 
*^  even  Christ ;  and  he  that  is  greatest  among  you, 
^'  shall  be  your  servant.'*    For  such  principles  we 
look  in  vain  to  Uie  systems  of  the  legislators  and 
philosophers  of  the  world.    The  legislators  and  pU- 
losophers  of  the  world  would  probably  consider 
them  as  calculated  only  '^  to  render  the  people  who 
**  should  adopt  them,  an  easy  prey  to  the  violence 
**  and  ambition  of  surrounding  nations  *;*'  and  they, 
indisputably,  authorize  us  to  conclude,  that  the  vir- 
tues of  the  hero,  on  whose  achievements  and.  glory 
the  poet  and  the  historian  delight  so  much  to  descant, 
are  of  less  value,  in  the  estimate  of  the  Gospel,  and 
have    less    affinity   with  the   Christian  character, 
and  less  concern  in  Christian  hopes,  than  the  yield- 
ing, submissive,  unassuming,  and  lowly  spirit,  of  the 
most  humble  and  self-mortified  of  men. 

He  who  prescribed  a  temper  thus  contemptible  in 
the  estimate  of  worldly  minds,  was  not  anxious  to 
render  his  followers  great  and  warlike,  but  peaceful 
and  good ;  not  to  kindle  the  dominating  passions  of 
the  earth,  but  to  repress  and  to  extinguish  them. 
One  of  the  great  objects  of  his  mission  was  to  diffuse 
abroad  the  concord  and  harmony  of  brotherly  asso- 

*  Bayle. 
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cfatioD^  and  to  unite  m^kind  in  one  family  of  as- 
9eating  minds.  With  such  a  purpose  it  would  have 
been  little  consistent  to  excite  that  keen  sensibility 
to  wroi^y  that  aspiring  ambition,  that  love  of  glory, 
that  ready  and  rigorous  resistance  of  evil,  which  so 
often,  prevail  in  the  intercourse  of  individuals  and 
of  nations^  In  promoting  qualities  of  this  character, 
be  would  have  afforded  his  sanction  to  all  those 
tiolent  and  contentious  passions,  which  generate  so 
many  disorders  and  so  many  miseries  among  men, 
and  the  exercise  of  which,  whatever  energy  of  talent 
and  character  it  might  possibly  call  forth,  would 
every  where  augment,  an  hundred  fold,  the  quantity 
of  crime,  of  suffering,  and  of  sorrow.  Whereas, 
ibe  meekness,  the  lowliness,  the  patience,  the  placa- 
bility, the  humble  and  submissive  spirit,  which  he 
required,  are  but  so  many  sources  of  private  and 
{public  happiness  and  virtue.  They  stand  oppoiSed 
Jtot  the  violence,  the  envy,  the  wrath,  and  thfe  ma- 
lignity, of  men.  They  purify  the  elements  which 
diaturb  the  atmosphere  of  life  with  storm  and  tempest 
.The  principles  of  discord  in  the  bosom  of  man,  ar^ 
neutralized  by  their  influence,  and  .  the  bonds  of 
fellowship  and  peace  more  closely  drawn.  Wherever 
they  prevail,  we  proportionally  trace  them  in  these^ 
0r  similar,  effects.  ,  The  bitter  waters  which  isnue 
firom  the  fountains  of  human  strife,  they  contribute 
to  sweeten  and  to  purify;  and  quarrels  are  termi^ 
nated,  and  dissensions  reconciled,  and  enmities  al- 
layed, which,  otherwise,  would  have  issued  into  ex- 
cess and  crime,  and  disturbed  the  harmony  and 
elicity  of  life  *. 

•  The  cool  and  temperate  Paley  adopts  a  stronger  language-i- 
Without  the  disposition  recommended  by  the  Gospel,'^  says  he, 
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V.  It  has  been  affirmed,  that  qualities  directly 
opposed  to  the  meek  and  lowly  spirit  of  the  Gospd, 
are  necessary  in  the  conduct  and  progress  of  human 
affairs ;  and,  that  such  qualities  may  stimulate  ex- 
ertion, and  call  forth  the .  powers  and  energies  of 
men,  it  is  not  necessary  to  deny.     But  the  powers 
and  energies  so  excited  are  ministrant  to  evil ;  or, 
if  any  benefit  be  produced,  the  benefit  is  occasioniJ 
or  rare,  and  seldom  unaccompanied  by  crimes  and 
mischiefs  which  are  deeply  and  widely  felt.     What 
is  the  hostility  of  war,  but  another  term  for  animosity 
and  bloodshed  ?  What  is  retaliation  of  wrong,  but 
a  perpetuation  of  malignity  and  of  wrath  ?  What  is 
die  pride  of  opposition  and  contest,   but  a  spirit 
fruitftil  of  misery  to  itself  and  to  its  opponents? 
The  Gospel  of  Christ  has,  therefore,  rebuked^  the 
temper  of  worldly  resistance  and  violence,  and  re- 
quired the  meek  and  subdued  disposition  which  the 
world  condemns.   The  disciple  of  the  new  covenant, 
instead  of  triumphing  over  the  his  fellow  creatures^ 
was  to  seek  only  to  triumph  over  himself.    For  the 
rage  of  conflict  was  to  be  substituted  the  neekness 
of  placability  and  of  peace ;  and  if,  in  the  quiet  and 
submissive  virtues  which  are  thus  required,  there 
may  be  found  any  quality  of  feebleness  and  pusil- 
lanimity, who  will  deny  that  this  pusillanimity  is 
preferable  to  the  ready  and  vigorous  resentment, 
and  the  quick  jealousy  of  honour,  which  distinguish 
the  heroes  of  the  earth,  and  which,  in  their  best 
f  ■  ■   ■  *  ■■  ■        ■  . 

**  enmities  would  not  only  be  frequent,  but,  once  began,  woold  be 
eternal,  for  each  retaliation  would  be  a  fresh  injury,  and  conse- 
quently would  require  a  fresh  satisfaction  ;  and  do  period  could  be 
assigned  to  the  reciprocation  of  affronts,  and  the  progress  of  hatred^ 
but  that  which  closes  the  lives,  or  at  least  the  intercourse  of  the 
parties.    Evidences  of  Christianity.   Part  ii.  c.  2. 
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character,  are  pregnant  only  with  active  crime  and 
liffusive  evil. 

The  language  in  which  these  doctrines  has  been 
innounced  is,  indeed,  forcible  and  emphatic.  But 
t  was  incidental  to  the  mode  of  instruction  adopted 
>y  our  Saviour,  which  proceeded  not  by  proof  but 
}y  authority,  not  by  disquisition  but  by  precept, 
that  the  rules  which  he  enjoined  sihould  be  ex* 
pressed  in  absolute  terms,  and  the  application  and 
the  distinctions  be  left  to  the  conscience  and  (he 
reason  of  the  hearer.  The  rules  would  have  been 
rf  little  use,  if  they  had  not  been  so  expressed.  In 
[>roportion  to  the  strength  of  the  natural  or  acquired 
propensities  which  they  were  to  oppose ;  in  pro^ 
portion  as  they  referred  to  the  disposition  and  cha- 
racter of  men,  and  were  to  demand  not  so  much 
I  mere  specific  compliance  with  the  letter,  as  an 
idaptation  of  the  heart  to  the  spirit,  of  the  law,  they 
nrere  to  be  enunciated  in  a  manner  which  might 
eave  as  little  room  as  possible  for  the  disputes  of 
:avil,  and  the  misapprehension  of  ignorance.  Beli- 
rered  in  more  feeble  and  flexible  terms,  they  would 
lave  been  perpetually  subject  to  sophistry  and 
lebate.  In  the  terms  in  which  they  have  been 
promulgated,  they  are  either  never  to  be  mistaken, 
3r  so  mistaken  as  to  do  harm.  If  we  be  explicitly 
commanded  not  to  resist  evil,  and  if  we  are  to  forgive 
those  who  have  trespassed  against  us  not  until  seven 
times,  but  until  seventy  times  seven,  what  injury 
lias  the  Christian  world  hitiherto  suffered  from  too 
mnch  placability  and  too  much  forbearance  ?  What 
mischief  has  the  individual  experienced  from  tiie 
most  perfect  adoption  of  the  rule,  compared  with 
the  consequent  improvement  and  tranquillity  of  his 
heart?  Or  does  not  he  who  establishes  in  his  own 
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bosom  the  temper  and  disposition  required  by  the 
full  meaning  of  the  maxim,  employ  the  best  possible 
method  of  improving  the  benevolence,  and  of  calming 
and  rectifying  the  passions,  of  his  nature  ?  Whereas, 
in  the  very  degree  in  which  the  rule  is  infiring^d, 
individuals  and  nations  suffer.  Evil  dispositioDS 
are  indulged,  and  evil  effects  follow.  The  b^piness 
of  society  is  impaired  by  private  and  public  discoid. 
The  brightest  virtues  of  charity  are  extinguished  in 
the  contests  of  conflicting  spirits ;  and  violence,  and 
uproar,  and  confusion,  prevail  and  riot  in  the  habi- 
tations of  men. 

If  we  now  advert  to  the  moral  doctrines  and  the 
moral  influence  of  the  Gospel,  even  as  they  have 
been  here  imperfectly  displayed,  we  may  be  autho- 
rized to  affirm  the  high  and  transcendaat  nature  of 
that  wisdom,  which  tenders  its  light  and  edification 
to  the  Christian  disciple.  The  views  whi^h  have 
been  disclosed  of  the  relationship  of  God  to  man, 
and  of  man  to  God ;  the  rites  and  institutions  of 
the  religion,  in  their  tendency,  their  object,  and  their 
design ;  the  faith  and  hope  which  are  enjoined  as 
duties,  and  come  to  us  in  blessedness ;  co-operate, 
powerfully  and  happily,  with  the  more  direct  precept, 
to  improve,  to  elevate,  and  to  purify  .the  heart  And 
what  are  the  precepts  ?  We  behold  them  in  their 
consistency, .  their  tendency,  and  their  universality, 
elevating  the  affections,  and  regulating  the  lives,  of 
meti  i  promoting  the  dignity,  the  happiness,  and  the 
excellence  of  social  beings;  diffusing  peace,  har- 
mony, and  brotherly  love,  over  the  earth ;  repressing 
all  that  is  evil  in  our  nature,  and  cherishing  and 
promoting  all  that  is  good  ;  and  sufficient,  not  merely 
for  the  guidance  of  nations  and  of  times,  but  for  the 
guidance  and  illumination  of  the  whole  human  race, 
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times  and  in  all  nations.  Instead,  then,  of  com- 

^  them  with  the  frail  and,  often,  conflicting 

AS  of  other  religions,  or  with  the  loftiest  maxims 
ilosophers  and  of  schools,  in  the  most  distin- 

ed  periods  of  science  and  civilization,  we  em- 
them  as  not  unworthy  of  the  inspiration  to 
1  they  are  attributed,  and  we  bend  in  gratitude 
e  the  Religion  by  which  they  have  been  con- 
ted  and  sanctified  for  the  perpetual  benefit  and 
lation  of  mankind. 


[  310  ] 
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IKSTRUCTIOM     OF    THE    POOR. 
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SECT.  I. 

Means  of  public  instruction  tinder  the  religion  of  Greece  and  Itabf-^ 
The  (iiscvssioM  of  the  schools  Undisturbed  by  religion  or  tkekmt^ 
Little  practical  information  derived  from  them — Popular  ^giw- 
rance  and  superstition  perpetuated  by  the  co-operating  power  of 
laics  and  priests — The  lower  orders  of  men  considered  as  incapable 
of  progressive  instntction,  and  as  requiring  the  restraint  of  reUr 
gious  despotism ^Their  creed  a  prescriptive  and  sanct^cd  delu- 
sion^ kindling  the  zeal  but  perpetuating  the  ignorance  of  their 
faith — No  teaching  in  the  temples --The  lofty  but  wm^pforttd 
pretensions  of  the  Elensinian  mysteries — The  initiated  few  littk 
edifiedf  the  umnitiated  many  neglected  and  despised-^Tke  sense  of 
civil  obligation,  the  love  of  fame,  of  glory ,  and  of  country^  substi^ 
tuted  for  the  impressions  and  motives  of  moral  truth — Defects  of 
the  substitution. 

IN  the  constitution  of  the  Greek  republics,  there 
was  little  to  retard,  and  much  to  accelerate,  the 
progress  of  civilation  and  letters.  Every  individual 
was  free  to  cultivate  the  learning,  and  assume  the 
garb,  of  the  philosopher.  The  schools  of  science 
were  perpetually  open  to  the  multitude;  and  the 
knowledge  acquired  by  the  freeman  and  the  sage, 
might  frequently  descend  to  illuminate  the  slave. 

It  was  fortunate,  as  some  have  thought,  that  in 
Greece,  there  was  no  body  of  men  set  apart  from  their 
birth  for  the  service  of  religion,  and  destined  to  become 
the  guardians  of  the  rights  and  institutions  of  worship. 
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The  prevailing  superstition  was  maintained  with  less 
vigilance,  and  religious  persecution  more  rarely 
exercised.  Philosophers  of  various  sects  arose, 
among  whom,  questions,  calculated  to  exercise  or 
to  strengthen  the  faculties  of  men,  were  laboriously 
and  zealously  discussed.  Theories  of  mythology 
were  framed  and  admitted.  If  it  might  not  be  safe 
to  resist  with  open  and  flagrant  hostility  the  long 
established  opinions  of  men  on  the  subject  of  religion, 
and  if  the  Diomedes  of  the  schools  might  not  dare 
to  cope  directly  with  the  gods,  a  wide  latitude  was 
afforded  to  speculations  which  did  not  force  them* 
selves  on  the  notice  of  the  magistrate  and  the  priest. 
The  liberty  was  indeed  to  be  exercised  with  discre- 
tion, and  the  popular  faith  was  not  to  be  inidulted  by 
the  open  impiety  of  philosophical  objection ;  but  it 
was  easy  to  conform  to  a  restriction  which  still  left 
room  enough  for  wide  and  ample  speculation  ;  and 
it  wad  found,  in  fact,  that  little  notice  was  taken  of 
the  enquiries  of  schools,  and  that  the  interference 
of  the  laws  and  of  the  priesthood  but  rarely  interrupted 
the  speculations  of  the  philosopher. 

The  result  might  have  been  favourable  to  scholastic 
knowledge,  but  was  of  no  advantage  to  the  cause 
of  religion.  They  who  discovered  the  wild  and 
mischievous  absurdities  of  a  system  of  twenty  thou- 
sand gods,  were  led  by  their  enquiries  to  mytho- 
logical abstractions,  at  once  useless,  sophistical,  and 
obscure.  Theories  were  multiplied,  but  the  pre- 
dominant creed  remained  the  same.  Every  sect 
had  its  peculiar  tenets,  but  the  tenets  were  heard 
only  within  the  schools  in  which  they  had  been  en- 
gendered, or,  if  they  extended  fiirther,  were  too 
dark  or  absurd  to  be  intelligible  or  useful  to  the 
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people.  There  was  much  conflict,  little  certainty, 
ceaseless  discord,  no  victory,  rare  conviction ;  and 
the  more  orthodox  sophist  who  pretended  to  reverence 
the  polytheism  of  his  country,  contributed  as  little 
to  popular  edification,  as  he  who  exchanged  the 
credulity  of  superstition  for  the  yet  more  flagrant  cre- 
dulity of  the  atheist,  and  impiously  surrendered  the 
world  to  the  blind  dominion  of  necessity  or  of 
chance. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  fact  which  will  scarcely  admit  of 
dispute,  that  the  Greeks,  in  proportion  as  they 
advanced  in  politeness  and  erudition,  became  more 
corrupt  and  superstitious  in  their  creed.  They 
were  so  little  satisfied  with  the  number  of  the  gods 
created  by  the  fancy,  or  borrowed  by  the  plagiarism, 
of  their  poets,  that  they  were  at  all  times  ready  to 
admit  into  the  calendar  of  their  pantheon  the 
adopted  divinities  of  the  surrounding  nations.  Syria 
and  Egypt,  accordingly,  augmented  the  celestial  ca- 
talogue of  the  polytheist  of  Athens,  of  Sparta,  and 
of  Rome;  and  this  infusion  of  foreign  extravagance 
into  the  established  religion  of  Greece,  contributed 
to  heighten  the  vices  of  the  popular  faith.  There 
was  no  philosopher  bold  enough  to  oppose  the  pro* 
gress  of  the  torrent.  The  error  and  the  mischief 
were  sanctioned,  instead  of  being  repressed,  by  the 
laws.  The  Areopagus  of  Athens,  the  Ephori  of 
Sparta,  and  a  long  list  of  statesmen  and  legislators, 
extending  from  an  early  period,  to  the  age  of  the 
philosophic  Julian,  and  the  sage  and  imperial  Anto- 
ninus, were  equally  zealous  to  lend  their  authority 
to  the  idols  of  their  temples,  and  to  perpetuate  the 
creed  by  which  the  popular  mind  was  darkened  and 
misled.     The  people,  in  whom  the  light  of  nature 
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Kad  been  almost  extinguished  *,  were  consigned,  ap- 
parently, to  hopeless  and  irremediable  ignorance ;  and 
it  is  not  wonderful,  under  such  a  constitution  of  things, 
that  the  most  absurd  and  mischievous  persuasions 
on  all  the  topics  of  religion,  and  the  most  ludicrous 
yet  pernicious  forms  of  idolatrous  worship,  should 
continue  to  prevail  in,  otherwise,  the  most  civilized 
and  gifted  regions  of  the  globe. 

The  priesthood,  which  should  have  endeavoured 
to  instruct  this  ignorance,  was  either  unable  or  un- 
willing to  interpose.  The  priest,  himself,  was  often 
as  deeply  tainted  with  the  superstition  of  the  times 
as  the  vulgar  crowd ;  and  the  system  to  which  he 
was  attached,  was  rather  to  be  sustained  by  his  in- 
fluence than  impeached  by  his  wisdom.  But  th^ 
interests  of  his  office  co-operated  with  the  prejudices 
of  his  faith,  to  render  him  still  more  eflectually  the 
friend  and  the  supporter  of  the  established  order 
of  things.  In  proportion  to  the  credulity  of  the 
people,  he  was  to  be  reverenced  and  obeyed.  The 
foundation  of  his  authority  was  laid  in  the  holy  cre- 
dulity of  the  multitude.  He  could  not  suffer  a  god 
to  be  displaced  from  his  pedestal,  a  rite,  however 
barbarous,  to  be  omitted  or  reformed,  or  a  customary 
siLcrifice  to  the  most  contemptible  of  his  deities  to 
be  witheld,  without  danger  to  the  existence  of  hiis 
sacerdotal  power.  He  was,  therefore,  by  every 
effort  of  priestly  policy,  to  preserve  the  fabric  of 
superstition  from  alteration  or  decay;  and  this 
purpose  was  to  be  accomplished  but  by  confirm- 
ing the  idolatry  of  the  popular  faith,  and  by 
strengthening  those  chains  of  religious  slavery, 
which,  for  so  many  ages  of  consecrated  ignorance, 

*  Tuscul.  Disput  lib.  iii.  c.  i. 
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had  been  imposed  on  the  understanding  or  the 
simplicity  of  tlie  people. 

This  design  of  the  priest  had  nothing  to  apprehend 
from  the  interference  of  the  philosopher.  The  phi- 
losopher was  heard  only  within  the  walls  of  his 
school,  and  his  scepticism  was  as  harmless,  as  his 
systems,  generally,  were  extravagant  and  incompre- 
hensible. The  theories,  therefore,  which  he  framed, 
left  untouched  the  altar,  the  statue,  the  temple,  and 
the  oblation.  The  prescriptive  belief  of  the  multi- 
tude remained  unquestioned  and  undisturbed ;  and 
the  national  veneration  continued  to  embrace  a 
mythology  which  had  been  framed  or  adopted  in 
times  of  anarchy  and  confusion,  and  of  which  the 
deities  were  often  as  contradictory  in  their  passions 
and  their  views,  as  they  were  execrable  in  their 
licentiousnes  and  their  crimes. 

Under  this  system  the  inferior  orders  of  men  were 
considered,  not  as  worthy  of  instruction,  but  as  de- 
manding the  restraints  of  religious  despotism.  Could 
the  gross  multitude,  it  was  indignantly  asked,  be 
rendered  holy  and  good  by  philosophy  and  by  reason  ? 
Could  the  violence  of  their  passions  be  governed  by 
the  cold  precepts  of  scholastic  wisdom,  or  the  refined 
arguments  of  scholastic  subtilty  ?  Could  a  religion 
reach  their  hearts,  which  rejected  the  thunders  of 
Jupiter,  the  aegis  of  Minerva,  the  trident  of  Neptune, 
the  snakes  of  the  Furies,  or  the  ivy-bound  spears  of 
the  grape-loving  Bacchus  ? — The  philosopher,  the 
legislator,  and  the  priest,  agreed  in  the  answer ;  and 
the  admitted  incapacity  of  the  mass  of  men  for  better 
institutions,  was  considered  as  a  justification  of  the 
superstitious  ignorance  to  which  they  had  been 
prescriptively  and  contemptuously  assigned  *. 

•  Strabo.  lib.  i,  p.  36. 
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The  whde  of  this  superstition  was  well  calculated 
to  accomplish  the  purpose  for  which  it  seems  to  h&ve 
been  framed.  Designed,  not  to  enlighten,  but  to 
govern  fmd  to  occupy,  the  crowd,  it  abounds  with 
solmnn  rites  and  licentious  observances ;  the  first  in*- 
spiring  the  votary  with  awe,  the  last  engaging  an.d 
conciliating  him  by  pleasure,  and  neither  of  them 
instructing  or  elevating  his  heart.  Sometimes  the 
shrines  were  to  be  covered  with  fruits  and  flowers, 
and  the  prayer  was  to  ascend  to  deities  of  laughter 
and  of  frolic;  and  splendid  festivals,  and  joyous 
ceremonies,  intermingled  with  the  allurements  of 
dance  and  song,  of  beauty  and  of  love,  were  tq 
kindle  and  to  gratify  the  passions  of  the  worshipper, 
and  not  rarely  to  terminate  in  scenes  of  debauch 
too  gross  to  be  described  *.  But,  when  the  more 
terrific  gods  were  to  be  appeased,  and  the  people  were 
to  be  impressed  with  superstitious  fears,  a  machinery 
wholly  different  was  employed.  The  altars  were 
itained  with  blood ;  hecatombs  were  slain ;  midnight 
sacrifices  were  offered  in  the  gloom  and  retirement 
of  the  cavern ;  the  victim  of  desecration  ti  which^ 
like  the  $cape-goat  of  the  Jews,  was  to  bear  the  sins 
of  the  nation,  was  driven  forth  to  pe^^h  under  a  public 
curse ;  and  hitman  oblations  were  to  excite  and  attest 
thf^  fiematicism  of  terror.  In  a  religion  of  such  a 
structure  we  can  discern  littie  but  the  extravagancies 
of  a  wild  and  undisciplined  fancy,  or  the  artifices  of 
a  corrupt  and  corrupting  policy.  The  passions  of 
inen  were  appealed  to,  not  their  reason.  All  was 
delusion,  and  the  delusion  was  embraced  as  essen^ 


♦  Strabo.  lib.  viii.  p.  581 ;  lib.  xii.  p.  837. 

f  A  man,  or  a  woman,  and  sometimes  both,  as  the  emergency 
of  cireumstances  required. 
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tial  and  indisputidile  truth.    The  progreM  <i{  aoiefice 

and  philosophy  had  not  the  slightest  mflueiiee  xM 

a  creed  which  was  nothing  more  than  k  syatem  of 

faliBehood  and  contradiction ;  and  the/very  peopL^  wbt 

looked  down  upon  the  rest  of  mankind  as  devoted  and 

irreclaimable  barbarians,  retained,  at  their  proudest 

period,  a  religion  not  less  gross  nor  less  pemicioiis 

than  that  of  the  most  ignorant  and  savage  nations.  • 

Under  these  circumstances,  whera  was  the  pocM* 

man  to  look  for  instruction !   The  f^iloBepfaer  him^ 

self  admitted,  that,  in  this  world  of  darkness^^he  could 

discover  nothing  but  phantoms,  and  shades ;  that  the 

most  common  of  all  things  were  utterly  beyond  his 

comprehension,  and  that  his  best  judgment  was^iia 

the  highest  degree,  fallible  and  frail  *.    This  admis^ 

sion,  as  far  as  it  referred  to  religious  topics,  we  know 

to  be  true ;  and  it  may  enable  us  to  judge  wlmt  must 

have  been  the  comparative  darkness  in  which  th^ 

inferior  classes  of  the  people  were  involved.     They 

had  no  teachers  but  teachers  of  error.     They  had 

no    religion  but  a  religion  of  fraud  and  ^acy. 

They  had  no  priesthood  inclined  to  free  diem  £rom 

the  chains  of  superstition  iti  which  they  grovelled. 

They  had  no  disposition  to  question  the  authority 

of  their  creed,  or  to  pass  beyond  the  narrow:  circle 

assigned '  to  their  understanding  by  a  corrupt  and 

implicit  faith.     What  was  the  result  history  has  iii^ 

formed  us.     They  worshipped  any  thing,  coid  every 

tiling.     At  one  moment  they  laughed  at  their  godsi 

at  the  next  adored  them.  The  vices  of  their  OlympM 

Were  brought  upon  the  stage  for  their  sporty  but  Ae 

objects  of  their  merriment  continued  to  be  suppli- 

■    ■  ■'    ■  ■        1    II        I   I  I  I       ■  I  III  I  _  — — ^M^M^— — — ^ 

^  .Plato.  Repub.  lib.  vii.  In  Iiiit  Aristot.  Metaphjm.'lib.  vii.  C;  i. 
Marc.  AntODiQ.  lib.  v.  lo. 
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catedib(^  flftftlr.devotidn  s^od  their  fcMitr.^.  A»  Qititen^ 
they  w^ne  b^aYey  •  gallant,  patriotici  and  Ipee*  Aa 
discif^lea.of  a  creeds  they  were  abject,  igaorant,  sMpctr- 
8titiou8|  iind  enslaved.. 

Ini  the,*EI«n^inian  myateries^  perhaps,,  somediiii^ 
betterinightkavebeenfearned.  From  those  aaeredaidi 
mjratie  rites  all  who  were  touched. with  sin,  and  whQ 
jret  yielded  to  the. influence  of  mortal  passions,  were 
ordered:.t6rdepart.  In  the  progress  of  his  probation^- 
the  disciple  was  rendered  docile  to  the  impressions 
of  wiadom  aaid  thb  voioe  of  his  teachers,  by  etcry 
artier  which  pomp,,  illusion^,  and  solemnity^  could 
supply*.  H^  was  confined  within  the.  recedes  ot 
a  deep  and.  anqrie  cave*  Miraculous  sounds  vibrated 
in  Im  eajps^  and  portentous .  visions  .flitted  befiirahiit 
eyes;  and  self^inoving  tripods,  and  die  hiss  of  sciF^ 
pentsy  andtii^  tremblings  of  the  earth,  and-  diundeira 
andi^litnings^  which  perpetually  shook  foid  glieamed 
through  the  cavern,  conspired  to  prostrate  his  spirit 
in  amaaementand  awe.  When,  by  these,  and  simiiiat 
means,  his .  purification  was  completed,  the '.  priesttf 
proceeded  to  fulfil  the  final  duties  of  their  subiime 
ofiice.  The  votary  was  now  to  be  cheered  and 
elevated  by  brighter  ilhisions.  His  eyes,,  instead  of 
being  repelled  by  objects  of  horror,  were  feasted  with 
scenes  of  verdure  and  flowers.  Celestial  splendor 
descended  upon  him.  He  was  solaced  and  soothed 
by  the  airy  dance,  and  the  sounding  lyre ;  and  dulcet 
symphonies,  and  inspiring  hymns,  prepared  bis  spirit 
for  the  admission  of  high  and  heavenly  trudis.* 
Then  it  was  that  the  volume  of  wisdom  Was  opened 
for  his  edification.     He  heard  or  read  of  things  di- 


i^Ai 


•  Tbr  tnttftnceft  will  be  ibund  in  tbe  prBcedinff  Cbtpters  III.  afnd 
IV.  sect.  I. 
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rectly  opposed  to  whatever  his  fancy  had  hitherto 
conceived,  or  his  understanding  -  had  embraced ; 
and,  instructed  in  the  being  and  unity  of  Grod|  the 
nature  of  the  human  soul,  a  future  state  of  punish^ 
tnent  or  reward,  the  maxims  of  moral  truth/ and  the 
foundations  of  social  obligation,  he  was  at  length 
dismissed  to  occupy  his  proper  station  in  life,  and 
to  realize  the  salutary  lessons  which  he  had  received^ 
in  the  virtues  of  the  good  man  and  the  useful 
citizen*. 

But  the  lofty  description  of  these  mysteries,  in 
which  the  antient  writers  have  indulged,  seems  to 
have  been  little  merited.  The  initiated  did  not 
appear  to  surpass  the  rest  of  men  in  soimd  and  prac*" 
tical  wisdom,  nor  did  they  contribute,  by  the  lights 
which  they  had  received,  to  remove  or  diminish  the 
ignorance  of  the  public  mind.  Beyond  the  mysterious 
cavern,  nothing  was  heard.  The-lips  of  the  illumi- 
nated were  prudently  sealed  by  a  fearful  and  invio- 
lable oath  f.  The  mass  of  the  people  was  unworthy  of 
the  divine  edification.  The  same  ludicrous  or  per- 
nicious tenets  were  retained ;  and,  whatever  might 
have  been  the  acquirements  of  the  initiated  few,  the 
many  continued  immersed  in  the  same  darkness  of 
unpitied  and  neglected  ignorance. 

To  remedy,   in  some  degree,  this  deficiency  of 

♦  Appendix,  Note  C.  C.  C. 

^    f   Horace  adverts  to  the  crime  of  indiscreet  or  unfidthfoi 
clisclosure. 

£8t  et  fideli  tuta  silentio 

Merces^     Vetabo,  qui  Cereris  sacrum 

Vulgarit  arcanse,  sub  iisdem 

Solvat  phaselum.        Carm.  lib.  iii.  ode  2. 

See  also  Sueton.   Octav.  August,  lib.  ii.   c.  93;  and  Lfvy, 
lib.  xxxi. 
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public  instruction,  the  civil  obligations  of  men  were 
often  impressed  and  enforced  by  the  wisdom  of  the 
legislator.  While  the  cause  of  virtue  was  to  derive 
such. feeble  support  from  the  prevailing  superstition^ 
the  love  of  public  order  and  public  good  was  pro- 
moted by  salutary  institutions.  Wise  and  sententious 
maxims  were  written  on  the  walls  of  the  temples, 
and  around  the  altars ;  and  inscriptions,  eV^ry  where 
multiplied,  of  which  some  recorded  the  praise  of 
genius  *,  or  the  .glorious  achievements  of  patriotic 
valour,  others  immortalised  the  infamy  of  die  cri« 
minal  and  his  crimes,  and  others  afforded  the  most 
sublime  and  salutary  maxims  for  the  regulation  of 
life,  contributed,  widiout  doubt,  to  diffuse  the  know- 
ledge of  public  and  private  obligation  f.  Yet,  allowing 
these  modes  of  popular  educi^tion  their  full  effect, 
we  cannot  affirm  that  they  were  sufficient  to  remedy 
the  deficiency  of  religious  instruction.  Innumerable 
were  the  duties  which  they  could  not  reach,  and  the 
vices  which  they  could  not  restrain;  and,  as  they 
were  accompanied  by  no  adequate  sanction,  and 
afforded  no  motive  sufficiently  powerful  to  reach 
and  cleanse  the  secret  impurities  of  the  heart,  they 
Were  proportionally  imperfect  in  operation  and  effect, 
and  not  only  too  much  circumscribed  for  the  due 
instruction  of  public  or  individual  ignorance,  but 


*  One  of  these  inscriptions  was  eminently  beautiful.  '^  The 
name  of  Euripides  requires  not  to  be  preserved  by  a  tomb  or  an 
epftapb.  All  Greece  is  the  monument  of  his  glory.*'  Antholog.' 
lib.  ill.  p.  273.  ' 

t  Plat.  In  Alcibiad.  vol.  ii.  pp.  id4,  i«9.  fn  Chariti.  vol.  ii. 
p.  169.  Xenophon.  Memorab.  lib.  iv.  769.  Pausan.  lib,  X.- 
Aptbol..Graec..lib.  iii«  p.  273.  ;  .    .         i 
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too  feeble  -for  the  effectaal  restrsmt  of  pid>l]c  or 
i&dividual  depravity. 

The  Grecian  religion,  then,  instead  of  proTiding 
fm  the  education  of  the  inferior  dasfes  of  -men, 
eontrftuted  efiectually  to  perpetuate  the  errors  of 
tfieir  •creed  and  of  their  faith.  The  legidatoT  and 
the  priest  were  equally  to  uphold,  die  soperatitioB  of 
the  altar;  and,  if  the  sch^ne  of  religion  wUdi  ihcf 
announced  was,  indeed, ;  planned  for '  the  -  purposes 
of  political  and  priestly  influence^  and  that  niilyi 
diey  wtee  eminently  successful  in  the  whok^  mid  in 
every  part  of  their  scheme. 


SECT.  II. 

Unvarying  ignorance  of  the  Hindu  popukcti^Tke  Biwninkal  order 
alone  instructed — Priestly  contempt  of  tie  inferior  cUueUf  and 
priestly  theory  of  the  vnalterable  incapability  of  the  vulgar  castes^^ 
The  Vedas  never  to  he  exposed  to  profane  eyes —Inquiry  menaced 
and  repressed — Error  and  delusion  perpetuated — The  reUgious  and 
inteUectual  state  of  the  people, 

THE  attachment  of  the  Hindu,  in  antient  and 
in  modem  times,  to  the  rites  and  tenets  of  his 
religion,  has  been  uniformly  zealous  and  implicitly 
faithful.  The  very  wildness  and  extravagance  of  his 
creed  have  only  rendered  him  more  ardent  and 
bigoted  in  his  faith.  Tales  more  puerile  than  those 
of  demons  and  genii,  and  ordinances  more  grievous 
than  the  most  despotic  laws,  have  been  insufficient  to 
impair  the  fervor  of  his  idolatry  ;  and  the  monstrous 
system  which  excited  the  unbounded  reverence  of 
the  votary  three  thousand  years  ago,  is  still  em- 
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braced  with,  undiminished  ardor»  and.  uikhesitbtuig 
credulity.  rf  > 

'  ::Leiigth  fof  time,  occasional  intercourse  with  otheir 
nations,,  scholastic  inquiry,  of  philosophic  doitbt, 
migibt  faaye  beea  expected  to  produce  some  variaticm 
UL :  tkia  ready  and  submisstte  faith.  But  time  has 
fovmd :  nothing' mutable  in  the  altar  of  thfeBrbmini 
and  TOvohition, -which  is  so  perpetually  destrojriui^  dlt 
nofaleat  of  the  works  of  man,  has  left  unimpaired  the 
eirtrayagant  structure  of  Indian  superstition.  The 
Hindo.of  the  present  day  is,  accordingly,  but  the 
tsanaoript  of  the  Hindu  of  former  ages,  not  merely 
in  hiB  civile  but  in  his  religious  capacity*  He  ad^ 
herea  to  ins  gods  widi  unaltered,  and,  it  would  seem, 
unalterable,  reverence ;  and  he  sings  the  wanton 
hymns  of  devotional  joy,  or  performs  the  execrable 
rites  of  a  sanguinary  superstition,  with  the  same 
persuasion  .which  distinguished  the  most  holy  of  his 
forefathers,  and  which  would  consider  it  as  impious, 
to  question  the  perfection  of  the  deities  whom  he 
worships  and  serves. 

i  Of  diis  inflexibility  of  creed,  this  unconquerable  te-* 
naciousness  of  faith^  this  pious  ignorance,  which  have 
preserved  their  sameness  with  so  much  consistency, 
and  through  so  many  ages  of  civil  and  p(ditical  mu*- 
tation  and  decay,  one  cause  may  be  foiind  in  the 
jealous  disposition  which  perpetually  watches  over 
the  institution  of  the  castes.  The  people,  properly 
IQ  i^aUed,  are  confined  within  a  circle  from  which 
tl^ey. are  prohibited  to  pass.  Their  faculties  are. ex* 
fccisf^  by  no  adequate  *  cause.  They  must  remain 
tbi#j]^  life  in  the  same  class,  and  move  in  the  track 
H^cfh;  had  been  trodden  by  the  footsteps  of  theit 
fathers. :  There  is,  therefore^  po  hope  ofptogressioD^ 
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and,  by  consequence,  no  inducement  to  inquiry.  Th^ 
objects  and  occupations  of  men  never  vary,  ^d  the 
limited  pursuit  limits  improvement  by  limiting  caiia- 
city.  The  political  tyranny  by  which  the  Hindu  is 
&US  confined  to  the  narrow  distinctions  of  hii  caste^ 
contributes  effectually  to  mould  and  degrade  lus 
moral  and  religious,  as  well  as  his  civil,  character^ 
He  looks  above  him,  not  to  learn,  but  to  obey ;  below 
him,  not  to  exercise  his  benevolencci  but  indulge 
his  contempt ;  and  to  his  own  class,  not  with  the  ho^ 
and  ambition  which  aspire  to  the  distinctions  of  high 
attainment,  but  with  the  temper  of  the  slave  who  i^ 
chained  to  a  spot  by  the  irresistible  restrictions  of  nn^t 
varying  law.  He  has,  therefore,  no  movement,  unless 
he  retrogade,  by  some  act  of  reUgous  disobedience^ 
to  an  inferior  order ;  and  he  submits  himself  without 
effort  or  reluctance  to  the  subservience  in  which  be 
was  born,  because  he  has  nothing  higher  to  expect^ 
and  nothing  better  to  obtain. 

-  But,  exclusive  of  these  regulations,  which  can 
neither  be  evaded  nor  transgressed  with  impunity, 
the  faith  and  ignorance  of  the  Hindu  are  perpetuated 
by  other  causes  equally  powerful  in  their  tendency. 
In  no  country  have  precautions  been  adopted  so 
anxiously  as  in  India,  to  restrict  the  progress  of  reli- 
gious inquiry.  The  people  are  not  merely  governed 
by  the  political  institutions  which  oppress  them. 
Every  attempt  to  enlarge  their  knowledge,  and  par- 
ticularly to  enlighten  them  on  the  great  topics  of 
their  creed,  is  expressly  and  rigidly  prohibited.  If 
the  Sooder,  whose  caste  includes  the  great  mass  of 
the  population,  should  presume  to  read  a  portion^ 
however  insignificant,  of  the  sacred  books  of  th^ 
priesthood,  he  would  instantly  be  punished  as  a  dar^ 
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iDg  and  impioua  malefactor;  and,  if  he  proceeded 
further,  and  committed  the  passage  to  memory,  he 
would  become  liable  to  the  last  punishment  of  thd 
law,  and  be  put  to  death,  to  terrify  others  from  thtf 
irileness  of  such  a  transgressioti.  But  it  is  Hot  th(S 
Seeder  alone  who  is  to  be  held  in  religious  bondag^^ 
Even  the  higher  classes  must  aspire  only  to  flie 
knowledge  which  the  priest  may  diink  it  proper  to 
communicate ;  and  all  are  equally  to  look  up  for  in- 
struction to  the  ministers  of  religion,  with  die  same 
servile  and  implicit  reverence  of  fear  and  awe.  The 
System  was  artfully  framed  for  the  purposes  which' 
it  was  intended  to  produce*  Darkness  has  beeti 
every  where  diffused.  Not  a  passage  has  been  left 
<^en  for  escape  into  light ,'  and  the  Hindu  has  bofne 
ample  testilnony  to  the  success  of  priestly  craft,  by 
file  fanaticism  with  which,  for  so  many  ages,  he  has 
eontinued  to  embrace  the  monstrous  follies  and  per-> 
nicious  extravagancies  of  his  creed  *. 

The  priesthood  of  India  derive  not  their  authority 
merely  from  law.  They  are  clothed  in  peculiar  sane*- 
ti^.  Truth  and  wisdom  abide  exclusively  in  theiir 
order ;  and  they  alone  possess  the  means  of  con- 
ciliating the  favour,  and  averting  the  vengeance, '  ot 
the  gods.  By  these  high  distinctions,  which  owe  (heiir 
existence  to  the  ignorance  and  the  superstition  of  the 
multitude,  the  ascendancy  of  the  priests  has  been 
confirmed  over  the  minds  of  men.  Whatever  know* 
ledge,  accordingly,  the  ministers  of  religion  may 
possess,  their  obvious  interest  forbids  them  to  dis- 
dose;  and  they  are  sufficiently  anxious  to  preserved 


•  See  Code  of  Gen  too  Laws,  ch.  xxi.  §  7.    Orme's  Frag.  p.  loa; 
Soniuir.  Tol.  i.  p.  194*  *^ 
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their  power  by  itlie  «aine  means  firom  which  they  de*- 
ri^ved  iU  .  Briit,:  while  ifaey.  labdor  to  -  subdue  toidito 
darken  the  mind  of-  the  people,  diey  also  lurt;pce- 
p^ed.  wiUi  tbe>same  theory :ofjtt8tificatipn  wlttdttiis 
philosophic  icantempt  of  die|m)fane  Txdgar  avowed 
iin  Qreece.  "  Why,**  they  ask,  ^^  should  we;  eib 
deayour  to  diffuse  better  principles  among  :die 
populace?/ The  laborious  multitude. have iia-ri^ 
^^  tQ  ^utb>  because  ihey  are  imwiliing  or  nnableto 
*'^  receive  iU .  By  the  condition  of  this  order  tliieyase 
fi^t  sq>art  for  the  endurance  of  poverty  and  tcnl, 
{tpd  not  for  the  acquisition  and  distinctiona  of 
^'*  Jknowledge.  Incapable  of  reasoning  justly,  or  of 
^\  .JTegukting  their  passions  by  any  sober  and  abstract 
^  principle  of  philosophy,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
*^  restrain  them  by  delusions  adapted  to  ike  irtate 
**  and  temper  of  their  minds ;  and  the  prbmiaesiand 
^*  penances  of  superstition  are  alone  to  operate  job 
'^  tlie  irremedis^ble  grossness  and  inferioriiy  of  dieic 
^*  nature.  Appropriate  fictions  are  proposed  to 
"  children  to  please  or  to  affright,  to  encourage  or  to 
*^  deter  them.  What  are  the  multitude  but  ohildren 
'^  in  understanding,  though  adults  in  passidn  i  and,  if 

V  it  would  be  impossible  to  govern  them  by  the 

V  sublime  precepts  of  pure  religion,  nothing  remaim 
but  that  their  guides  resort  to  the  influence  of  holy 
prejudices  ^nd  fictions,  and  frame  for  them  a  system 
of  fear  and  hope,  better  adapted  to  their  <^redu- 
lity  and  ignorance,  and  more  likely  to  reach  their 

"  conduct  and  their  will." — On  these  grounds  the 
priest  endeavours  to  vindicate  that  abuse  of  his  func; 
tions,  which  is  to  be  traced  only  to  the  selfisbness.of 
his  order.  He  thinks,  or  pretends  to  think,  that  his 
duty  requires  him  to  close  every  path  that  leads*  to 
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knowledge  and  to  fruth.    The  Vedaa  are  withdrnwrn 
A  8cheme*of  religions  deceit  is  carried  on  with:  prac<^ 
tical  dexterity. .    The  vulgar  ey e/  idiidh  dolmot :  beat 
&e  brightness  of  the  sun,  is  to  see  only  tbrtagh  the 
twHighfc  of -a  confirmed  and  a  gloomy  supetetifion ; 
and,  -in  a  country  which  has  made  so  coniliderable 
a  progress  in  elegant  arts  and  useful,  science^  it  lias 
been  contrived  to  retain  the  multitude  iff  a  estate  of 
vnyarying  darkness,  on  eveiy  topic  <^  veligioni  which 
is  important  and  essential  to  fanmsm  edification^.  ^ .» 
This  darkness,  under  the  present  constitution  of 
things,  appears  to  be  inaccessible  to  light.    On  every 
side  the  institutions  of  the  Hindu  confine  and  restrict 
his  efiforts  and  his  views ;  and  the  creed  which  has 
produced,  is  to  be  now  defended  by,  his  ignorance. 
One  leading  truth  impressed  upon  his  mind  might 
endanger  the  whole  structure  of  hijs  religion.     If  he 
were   taught  to  entertain  a  single  notion  of  what 
should  be  the  temper  and  spirit  of  a  genuine  priest- 
hood, would  he  so  readily  allow  himself  to  be  go- 
verned by  the  despotism  of  men  whom  he  sees  every 
moment  employed  in  some  indecent  ceremony,  or 
some  execrable  sacrifice?     If  he  were  instructed 
in  a  single  attribute  of  the  Divine  Nature,  would  he 
with  such  implicit  reverence  bow  down  before  the 
idols  of  wantonness,  of  cruelty,  and  of  wrath  ?  His 
religion,  therefore,  shuns  and  interdicts  inquiry,  and 
the  interdict  is  confirmed  by  his  fears.    He  is  loaded 
with  the  chains  of  a  barbarous  tyranny.     His  mind 
is  subdued.    He  learns  to  distrust  the  competence  of 


♦  Holwel.  Hist.  Relat.  part  ii.  c.  4-  Sketches  of  the  Hist.  &c. 
of  the  Hindus,  p.  113.  Orme's  Hist.  Hindost.  vol.  i.  p.  4-  Code 
of  Gentoo  Laws,  ch.  xxi. 
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Ilia  own  understanding,  and  the  efficacy  of  his  own 
piety ;  and,  in  the  same  degree,  to  trust  to  the  wisdom 
and  sanctity  of  the  priest  The  law,,  for  which  he 
dare  not  have  recourse  to.  the  sacred  authority  of 
the  Vedas,  he  is  to  receive,  by .  an  unfaithful  and 
sparing  transmission,  from  the  lips  of  his  teachers ; 
and  he  yields  up  his  reason  and  his  will  to  the  direc- 
tion of  men  whose  interests  are  involved  in  his  sub- 
missioui  aind  who  know  that  the  first  moment  of  his 
Ireedom  shall  be  the  last  of  their  authority^ 
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htUgiaus  vutruction  afforded  to  the  -disciples  qf  Mahomet — The 
Koran  open  and  addressed  to  all — Its  precepts  principalfy  de* 
signed  to  kindle  the  fanaticism  of  the  vxurHke  Mussulman — In  its 
tguratioe  and  elaborate  style  less  adapted  to  the  comprthennon  of 
the  poor  and  ignorant -^The  design  of  the  whole  composition  to, 
further  the  purposes  of  the  individual^  not  to  edify  a  nation-^ 
No  priesthood  for  popular  instruction — The  prophet  might  hgve 
preached — The  practice  discontinued — The  people  uninstructed  in 
soiund  and  salutary  truths, 

» 

THE  prophet  of  Mecca  rejected,  or  bad  not  occasioa 
to  exercise,  the  policy,  widi  which  the  religion  of  the 
Greek  and  of  the  Hindu  withheld  instruction  from 
the  inferior  classes  of  mankind.  He  maintained  .no 
peculiar  tenets  for  the  learned  or  for  the  ignorant 
His  followers  were  to  be  equally  initiated  in  the  jpre^ 
cepts  and  doctrines  which  he  derived  from  the  com- 
munication of  the  celestial  Gabriel.  Whatever, 
therefore,  was  the  wisdom  of  the  Koran,  it  was  at- 
tainable by  all ;  and  the  poor  equally  with  the  rich 
were  permitted  to  approach  the  sources  of  religious 
edification. 

It  may  not  appear  that  the  inferior  disciple  wasr 
encouraged  by  any  especial  invitation,  to  quench  his 
thirst  at  the  stream  of  this  new  dispensation ;  and  no 
voice  of  tenderness  and  compassion  may  have  been: 
raised  to  soothe  him  in  the  darkness  of  poverty  and 
of  sorrow.  But  he  was  not  consigned  to  ignorance^ 
nor  sAuit  out  from  truth.  He  was  permitted  to  con- 
8i]dt  ^^  the  sacred  book."  The  wisdom  which  descended 
from  heaven  for  the  edification  of  those  above  himi: 
was  also  to  tender  instruction  to  his  ignorance ;  and 
the  precepts  and  doctrines  of  his  law,  are  an  inhe* 
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ritance,  from  the  benefits  of  which  nothing  remains 
to  exclude  him  but  his  own  heedlessnes  and  want  of 
faith. 

Yet,  though  the  poor  may  read  and  may  learn, 
they  are  not  to  benefit  alike  by  their  study  ot  the 
Koran.  The  lessons  which  are  addressed  to  the 
meek,  the  humble,  and  the  peaceful  Mussulman, 
are  comparatively  rare  and  feeble,  and  less  cal- 
culated to  encourage  him  in  his  tranquil  Career  of 
sober  and  unostentatious  virtue.  It  is  for  those 
only  among  the  poor  who  fight  under  the  ata&dard 
of  Islem,  and  contribute  to  bring  in  the  compulsory 
proselyte  to  the  church  of  the  prophet  thajt  Ihe 
Koran  reserves  its  especial  illumination.  They  bib 
perpetually  addressed  in  the  language  of  approfaa? 
tion,  of  encouragement,  of  counsel,  and  of  hope; 
The  duty  which  requires  them  to  go  fiExrdt  with  the 
armies  of  the  ftiith,  and  .to  shed  their  blood,^  if  he* 
eessary,  in  the  subjection  or  extermiAttlaoh  of  tbe 
infidd,  is  ceaselessly  and  anxiously  annoumsed. 
They  are  told  with  prophetic  fervor  of  the  recom- 
pence  which  awaits  the  soldiers  of  God,  and  shall 
repay  the  massacres  of  the  sword ;  and  it  is  for  tjiem 
especially  that  the  missioned  Gabriel  brought  down 
the  precepts  of  heaven^  and  for  them  that  the  final 
fruits  of  divine  acceptance  are  particularly  reserved. 

Mahomet  seems  to  have  been  as  little  disposed  l6 
adapt  the  general  structure  of  his  htngoage  to  die 
comprehensioQ^  as  his  precepts  to  the  edificafiQi^  of 
the  poor.  His  style  is  sometimes  figurative  ani 
sublime,  often  parabolical  and  obscure*  Het  adopts 
alt  the  pomp  and  garniture  of  eloqueilce^  tend  eitLp\6f$ 
all  the  modulation  of  tuneful  peribds^  to  capUmte 
the  more  accomplished  portion  of  his  hearers; 
and  he  so  perfectly  effected  this  purpose  of  vanity 
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olr  amibitioB,  tbat  many  of  his  oppODents  «ttribttt€ld  bi^ 
success  to  iHe  &scmation  of  witchcraft  .^^  But  the 
unlettered  poor  require  soHietbing  more  for  theit 
instraction  than  maguifk^ence  of  pbj^aise^  They  wiH 
be  little  benefited  by  the  address  which,  is  loot  coil<^ 
▼eyed  in  terms  of  affectionate  simplicity,  and  little  hk^ 
fluended  by  the  precept  which  is  not  clothed  in  the 
unafiected  and  unostentatious  language  of  kindness 
and  of  truth*  There  may  be  metaphor,  and  allu4 
sioB,  and  imagery,  but  they  must  be  obvious  oe 
familiar  to  the  understanding  of  men.  Therie  inaj 
be  tales  and  parables,  but  they  must  be  capable  of 
9SKk  easy  explanation,  and  be  admittedonly  to  elucidate 
and  impress  some  useful  and  wholesome  doctriiie/ 
The  last  and  best,  of  the  prophets  did  not  govern 
hioiself  in  his  office  of  public  teacher  by  these  homdigp 
and  simple  rules.  He  utterednovoiceof  kindly  and 
•benevdent  wisdom  ;  felt  no  charitable  and  generous 
anxiety  for  the  religious  improvement  of  the  multi* 
tude ;  and,  if  there  was  belief,  it  was  dtat  of  fanatielsm 
kindled  by  the  high  tone  and  alluring  promises  of 
die  impostor,  and  sustained  by  a  succession  of  vicl 
tories  over  the  heathen,  whicb  seemed  to  attest  the 
favour  and  interposition  of  heaven.  : 

The  -author  of  the  Koran,  indeed^  had  but  one 
object^  the  gratification  of  his  ambition,  by  the  sub- 
jugation of  the  minds  of  men>  He  was  not  to  reflect 
the  lightswhich,  as  he  said,  had  descended  on  him 
from  above,  by  any  rule  but  his  own  interest  It 
waa  hia  business  to  proselyte,  not  to  instruct;  to 
seduce  the  nadtitude  to  hia  standeurd,  not  to  lead 
them  to  virtue ;  to  conciliate  the  support  of  the  rich 
and  poor,  rather  than  edify  either.     In  framing  his 
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religion  he  was  guided  only  by  thes6  views.  Trudi 
was  compromised  y  and  falsehood  employed,  as  cir- 
cumstance  or  policy  required.  The  Jew,  the  Chris- 
tian, and  the  idolater,  were  soothed  by  the  Oceii- 
sional  adoption  of  their  respective  tenets ;  and  the 
established  customs  and  usages  of  the  people,  many 
of  them  corrupt,  and  many  absurd,  were  prudently 
interwoven  in  the  texture  of  the  Koran  *.  While 
the  prejudices  and  errors  of  all  were  thus  consulted 
and  gratified ;  and  fable,  and  fallacy,  and  fraudi 
and  wisdom,  were  to  mingle  in  every  page  of  ''  the 
*^  inspired  book ;"  the  doctrine  of  proselytism  and 
of  persecution  was  gradually  announced,  and  the 
valour  of  the  faithful  was  set  in  array  against  ihe 
obstinacy  of  the  infidel  t*  The  structure  was  thus 
completed  for  the  purposes  of  imposture  and  ambi- 
tion ;  but  no  provision  was  made  for  the  instructiott 
of  the  humble  and  the  poor  in  piety  and  in  virtue; 
and  we  recognise  in  the  legislator  of  Arabia,  not  the 
self-subduing  and  self-denying  sage,  who  was  to 
become  the  guide  of  the  meek  and  lowly  of  the  earth, 
but  the  bold  and  fortunate  schemer,  who,  as  far  as 
force  and  artifice  could  avail,  was  to  render  every 
thing  subservient  to  the  establishment  of  his  power. 

*  Sale  expressly  admits  that  the  doctrine  of  fiists,  ablutioDy  pil- 
grimage, and  polygamy,  was  adopted  by  Mahomet,  because  hefbaod 
it  already  established  among  the  Arabians  and  other  people  of  the 
East.  The  same  author  asserts,  that  several  superstitious  rite* 
and  ceremonies  of  the  Arabs  were  sanctioned  by  the  Koran ;  and 
that  the  great  principle  of  the  Unity  of  God,  so  frequently  repeated 
by  the  Apostle,  was  not  a  new  tenet,  but  one  borrowed  fnmi  the 
people.    Sale.  Prelim.  Disc.  sect.  ii.  p.  53;  sect  i.  p.  19. 

f  Mahomet  did  not  hazard  this  doctrine  in  its  fullest  extent,  till 
he  had  sufficiently  established  his  influence  and  power.  It  is  an- 
nounced, without  any  limitation,  in  the  twenty-second  chapter  of 
tha  Koran. 
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[t  does  not  appear  that  any  particular  means  were 
>pted  by  this  extraordinary  man,  for  explaining 
the  multitude  the  law  of  the  Koran.  Some  might 
fortunate  enough  to  hear  an  incidental  Sura  from 
lips,  or  to  be  occasionally  edified  by  the  preach- 
V  of  the  prophet ;  and  they  might  be  softened  and 
•thed  by  the  sorrow  of  the  complaining  trunk; 
I  the  sympathizing  pity  which  redressed  its 
mgs  *.  But  diese  holy  instructions  and  affecting . 
turences  were  confined  to  the  temples  of  Mecca 
[>f  Medina ;  and  the  wandering  clan  was  to  be 
ssed  among  the  tribes,  without  benefiting  by  the 
it,  of  the  new  religion.  No  teacher  was  appointed 
jp  forth  to  town  or  village,  and  reclaim  the  guilty, 
1  instruct  the  ignorant.  If  there  were  any  mis- 
n,  it  was  to  coerce  the  obstinate  or  pillage  the 
"actory ;  or,  if  the  law  were  promulgated  to  the 
re  distant  proselyte,  we  have  reason  to  conclude 
t  it  was  announced  to  stimulate  his  ferocity,  and 

to  repress  and  discipline  his  passions  f.  What 
s  thus  sown  in  violence  was  reaped  by  the  sword, 
ring  the  life  of  Mahomet,  all  Arabia  was  vexed 
I  harassed  by  an  incessant  and  desolating  crusade 
linst  the  devoted  idolater.  The  sera  of  his  power 
9  that  of  pillage,  confusion,  and  massacre ;  and  his 
tories  were  only  so  many  triumphs  over  humanity 
IJustice.  In  succeeding  times  the  caliph  imitated 
h  holy  fervour  the  prophet  whom  he  revered^ 
s  thirst  for  infidel  blood  was  amply  indulged ;  and 
Par,  interminable  for  centuries,  continued  to  de- 
late the  nations  which  presumed  to  reject  the 
ighty  alternative  of  tribute  or  of  conversion.     In 

mean  time  there  was  no  priestly  interposition  to 

*  Appendtx,  Note  W.  W.      -  f  Appendix,  NoUX.  X. 
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mitigate  the  evils  which  persecutioQ  was  inflicting  on 
the  world.  The  priest  found  in  his  religion  ho  in- 
junction  to  arrest  the  progress  of  this  sacred  warfare, 
but  many  injunctions  to  accelerate  the  sanguinary 
progress  of  hb  creed ;  and  the  Mussulman^  while  he 
was  impressed,  perhaps,  with  the  necessity  of  stated 
prayer,  and  burdensome  ceremonies,  became  in 
morals  a  persecutor,  and  in  piety  a  fanatic,  with  no 
brotherhood  at  his  heart  but  that  which  bound  him 
to  his  sect,  and  with  little  mercy  but  that  which  waa 
either  to  exterminate  the  tribes  of  the  heathen^^  or 
coippel  them  to  accept  the  proffered  salvation'^af  the 
Koran. 


SECT.  IV, 

The  people  condemned  to  ignorance  as  well  by  modem  pkilosapkers  m 
hf  priests— The  contempt  of  the  populace  the  same^  the  msiivt  i^* 
ferent — Character  of  Chmt'^His  instruction  tendered  to.  M^  M 
more  especially  to  the  poor  and  ignorant — No  compramue  wiiktht 
mighty,  no  rejection  of  the  humble  --The  manner  of  kis^  teaching 
adapted  to  the  comprehension  and  feelings  of  the  nmltihide-rWiil^ 
•what  effect — His  disciples  —  The  condescension  with  which  he 
mingled  with  the  poor — Delighted  to  reveal  to  '*  Met  ami  tiicir- 
lingSf*  what  had  been  hidden  from  the  prudent  and  the  mse^ — Hi$ 
sei^mon  on  the  mount — The  heart  and  affections  of  the  popiJacf 
conciliated  by  the  meek  but  earnest  benevolence  with  which  he  an* 
nounced  his  doctrines — Of  all  the  legislators  which  have  ever  prt' 
tended  to  instruct  mankind,  he  alone  deserving  of  the  tiile  (^  tk 
friend^  the  guide,  and  the  instructor  cf  the  poor. 

WE  have  seen  how  little  attention  was.  paid  to 
the  moral  ,and  devotional  education  of  the  poor 
bj  the  legislator  of  the  Koran,  and  with  what  negl^ 
or  contempt  the  inferior  classes  of  th^  Hindus  uf4 
the  Greeks  were  consigned  to  religious  ignorance^ 
If  we  extend  our  view  to  tl;i.e.  i;i^tj.tutipp#  of .  other 
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natiioiis,  we  shall  discover  the  same  ^eedlesness  of 
popular  edification.  The  magi  of  the  Persians,  the 
priests  of  the  Egyptians,  the  druids  of  the  Grauls, 
equally  maintained  two  systems  of  doctrine,  one 
comparatively  pure  and  wise,  the  other  degraded  by 
die  most  barbarous  superstition.  The  first  of  these 
was  disclosed  only  to  the  few  who  had  been  regu* 
laily  disciplined  for  the  mysterious  communication, 
and  had  pledged  themselves  by  the  solemnity  of  an 
oath,  never  to  divulge  the  holy  dogmas  in  which 
they  might  be  instructed.  In  this  disclosure  the 
utmost  caution  was  preserved  to  prevent  the  uhhal^ 
lowed  intrusion  of  the  profane.  The  most  retired 
plaees,  the  caverns  of  the  rocks,  the  depths  of  the 
forests,  the  chasms  of  the  mountains,  were  the 
dieatres  of  this  awful  and  mystic  tuition ;  and  scarcely 
an  instance  occurred,  in  several  ages,  of  the  slightest 
violation  of  the  confidence  which  had  been  reposed 
in  die  fidelity  of  the  initiated.  The  other  system 
was  publicly  taught.  It  was  designed  to  impress 
&e  populace  with  superstitious  terrors,  and  to  pro- 
duce the  most  implicit  dependence  on  the  priest; 
Menaces,  fables,  ceremonies,  and  rites,  all  calculated 
to  intimidate  and  diamay  the  multitude,  were  artfully 
and  sucjcessfully  employed  by  the  ministers  of  the 
temples.  Nothing  better,  it  was  affirmed,  would 
have  been  intelligible  to  the  blindness  and  creduli^ 
of  the  common  mind ;  and,  in  perfect  consistency 
with  diis  opinion,  religion  was  converjted  by  priestly 
and  political  fraud  into  a  means  of  popular  ignorance,- 
digression,  and  subjugation*. 


•  Csaax.  de  Bell.  Gall.  lib.  vi.  c.  16.     Strabo,  lib.  iv.     Euseb. 

de  Laude  Constant,  lib.  i.  c.  7.    Lactant.  lib.  i.  c.  91.    Cluver. 

...»  •    • 

Germ'.  Antiq.  lib.  i.  c.  3.    Diog.  Laert.  In  Proem. 
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.  Many  modern  philosophers  have  adopted  the 
same  principle  of  one  doctrine  for  the  wise,  and 
pother  for  the  ignorant.  The  illuminated  fraternity, 
disdaining  to  address  themselves  to  th^.  inferior 
orders  of  mankind,  dedicate  their  labours  to  the  moire 
erudite  classes  of  sceptics  and  infidels.  They  pro- 
duce their  tracts  of  elaborate  or  witty  perversion,  for 
^e  purpose  of  acquiring  distinction  among  their 
compeers;  and  they  make  war,  with  philosophic 
intrepidity,  against  the  common  sense  of  the  rest  of 
Uie  world,  and  against  the  institutions  and  religions 
which  the  rest  of  the  world  admit  and  revere.  And 
what  is  their  justifi^cation  ?  That  precisely  of  the 
Braminical  priest,  and  the  Grecian  sophist^  The 
great  Hierophant  of  the  sect  does  not  conceal,  it 
Pretending  to  universal  benevolence,  and  elevating 
his  voice  against  bigotry  and  persecution,  he  looks 
down  upon  the  benighted  condition  of  the  poor  with 
unfeeiipg  contempt,  and  affirms,  with  oracular  dig- 
nity, that  the  populace  are  incapable  of  compre- 
hending the  doctrines  of  truth,  and  ^^  do  not  merit 
a  reasonable  religion  *." 

In  these  tenets  there  is  litde  truth,  litde  philo- 
sophy, little  humanity,  and  abundant  presumption. 
The  great  object  of  religion  should  be  to  reach  and 
enlighten  the  ignorant.  It  is  not  to  confine  its 
wisdom  to  individuals  or  schools,  but  to  tender  it  as 
the  common  property  of  all,  and  especially  of  those 
w'ho  most  require  it    If  the  scholar  and  the  sage 


•  **  Que  la  populace  ne  merite  uue  religion  raisonnable.''  Essai 
Bur  FHlstoire  Generale,  torn.  i.  pp.  33. 34.  It  is  thus  the  «*  humane," 
the  "  generous,"  and  the  *«  enlightened,"  Voltaire  arrays  himself, 
with  contemptuous  flippancy,  against  the  great  mass  of  his  fellow- 
creatures,  and  would  leave  them  for  ever  to  wallow  in  the  supersti- 
tions and  prejudices  with  which  he  charges  them. 
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Blone  be  permitted  to  visit  the  interior  of  the  temple) 
where  the  guiding  doctrines  are  to  be  promuI^e<f, 
and  the  sacred  mysteries  revealed ;  and  if  the  mul- 
titude  is  to  be  denounced  as  let  vulgar  herd,  incapable 
of  comprehending  truth,  or  unworthy  to  receive  it  *, 
religion  becomes  proportionally  useless  or  pernicious'; 
and  an  impassable  obstruction  is  opposed  to  the 
progress  of  social  lifci  or  to  the  improvement  of 
private,  in  manners,  morals,  and  civilization.  True 
knowledge  is  rectitude  as  well  as  power,  and  sound 
principles  of  practical  and  devotional  wisdom  ar^ 
generally  simple,  and  easily  to  be  understood.  As 
such  knowledge  and  such  principles  are  difiused, 
Mciety  is  strengthened  and  improved,  and  human 
happiness  is  purified  and  advanced.  Why  they 
should  be  withheld  from  the  many,  and  lavished  on 
the  few,  let  the  philosopher  explain.  Rvery  good 
and  benevolent  man  will  exult  to  see  them  spreading 
from  the  palace  to  the  hut,  and  despise  the  theory 
on  which  a  Shaftesbury,  a  Diderot,  or  a  Voltaire, 
would  refuse  them  to  the  craving  necessity  of  the 
multitude. 

When  Christ  came  to  legislate  for  mankind,  he 
did  not  assume  the  garb  of  the  sophist  or  the  philo- 
sopher. His  philosophy  was  to  consist  only  in 
simplicity  and  truth.  It  was  to  be  one  of  the  marks 
of  his  mission,  that  he  preached  good  tidings  to  the 
and  poor  t ;  and  the  inspired  writers  of  the  Old 


*  The  polite  and  elegant  iShaftesbury,  as  he  was  called,  speaks 
of  the  ^  vulgar,''  that  is  the  people,  with  utter  contempt ;  and  he 
evidently  thought  it  a  disgrace  to  disclose  his  knowledgie  to  any  but 
**  men  of  fashion  and  •breeding*''  Brown  on  Shaftesbury,  401. 
He  was  worthy  of  the  school,  and  the  school  of  him. 

t  Isaiah  xxix.  18,  ig;  Ixi.  i. 
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Testament  recognised  him,  from  afar,  ^  the  righteous 
teacher  of  the  lowly  and   humble.     The  ancient 
prophets  had  a  different  character  to  sustain.     They 
were  commissioned  to  rebuke  kings  and  prince ;  to 
alarm  and  awaken  their  nation  by  predictions  of 
•wrath)  and  threatenings  of  punishment ;  to  denounce» 
with  holy  indignation,  the  witchcraft  of  idolatry, 
which  had  so  often  seduced  the  credulity  of  the 
people  ;  and,  rapt  into  future  times  by  the  spirit  of 
God,  to  disclose  the  visions  which  they  had  beheU 
to  the  astonished  Israelite,  and  to  reclaim  an  obdurate 
ahd  eirring  race,  by  revealing  the  views  with  which 
they  themselves  had  been  favoured  of  the  intentions 
and  economy  of  God.    Their  language,  therefore, 
is  impassioned  and  lofty,  and  full  of  tibe  most  sub* 
lime  and  awful  allusions ;   and,  whatever  be  their 
moral  wisdom  as  teachers  of  the  poor,  it  is  perpfr 
tually  mingled  with  menaces  and  denunciatiotu  of 
divine  displeasure,  and   with  solemn  warnings  <^ 
things  to  come.     But  Christ  was  to  adopt  a  tone 
more  simple,  and   to  communicate   doctrines  less 
remote  or  obscure.    He  found,  at  the  commencement 
of  his  ministry,  that  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  had 
buried  the  Jewish   Scriptures  beneath  a  maas  of 
visionary  glosses  and  unintelligible  commentaries; 
that,  however  they  had  condescended  to  address  the 
rich,  they  had   contemptuously  taken  the  key  of 
knowledge  from  the  poor ;  that  they  considered  the 
multitude  as  "  accursed,"  for  the  very  ignorance  of 
the  law  which  they  themselves  had  occasioned  by 
their  fanciful  reveries  and  vain  traditions ;  and  that 
the  inferior  classes  of  the  people  were  consigned, 
without  pity  and  without  instruction,  to  the  sorrows 
or  corruptions  which  generally  accompany  a  life  of 
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pdvertf  and  toil"*.  Under  these  circumst^ces,  he 
was  not,  like  other  teachers,  to  leave  the  sheep  to 
wander  abroad  as  having  no  shepherd.  He  had 
compassion  on  the  multitude,  and  took  them  under 
his  protection,  and  shared  with  them  the  miseries 
of  their  condition,  and  pitied  the  ignorance  to  which 
they  had  been  condemned.  With  this  temper  he 
prosecuted  to  the  end  the  labours  of  his  ministry ; 
and  they  who  had  been,  hitherto,  insulted  by  neglect 
and  contempt,  were  enlightened  by  his  wisdom,  as 
they  were  embraced  by  his  charity. 

His  counsels,  indeed,  were  not  limited  to  a  class* 
He  announced  no  partial  precept,  and  exercised  no 
partial  favour.  But  to  the  prejudices  and  vices  of 
the  proud  he  addressed  himself  in  the  tone  and 
language  of  a  master,  and  with  the  uncompromising 
energy  of  true  and  fearless  wisdom.  The  doctors 
of  tile  Jews,  instead  of  being  flattered  by  his  indul*^ 
gende,  were  offended  by  his  admonitions ;  and  the 
prescriptive  and  obstinate  prejudices  of  the  Saii* 
hedrim  were  openly  and  faithfully  exposed  and 
condemned.  Not  many  noble,  and  not  many 
mighty  were,  therefore,  at  first,  conciliated  or  calledf . 
Their  pride  expected  adulation  and  found  rebuke, 
their  viees  compromise,  and  experienced  reprehen- 
sion. But  he  who  feared  not  the  loiEly  and  the 
powerful,  delighted  to  walk  with  the  oppressed  and 
with  the  poor.  When  he  addressed  them,  it  was 
with  a  tenderness  and  compassion  which  evinced  his 

*  Grotnis  oo  Matt  xi.  5.  Lake  ix.  5a.  John  vii.  48,  49. 
Luke  xL  59.  The  passages  here  quoted  are  stroig  but  just  denun* 
ciations  of  the  hypocrisy  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  and  are 
equally  indicative  of  the  compassionate  consideration  extended  by 
the  Gospel  to  the  poor. 

t  First  Epist.  to  Corinth,  i.  86. 
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anxiety  for  their  welfare  and  inatraction.  He  de* 
scended  to  their  low  estate  with  the  affection  of 
a  friend,  admirably  adapted  his  language  to  their 
understanding,  impressed  his  maxims  widi  the  most 
artless  but  happy  simplicity,  and  availed  himself  of 
every  incident  which  occurred  in  theic  presence,  to 
bring  home  some  good  precept  to  their  heart.  His 
images'  were  often  drawn  from  the  most  familiar 
objects,  as  his  exhortations  often  arose  out  of  the 
most  common  occasions.  Did  he  instruct  them  to 
discern  the  false  prophet  from  the  true  ?  '^  Behold,'' 
said  he,  '^  the  tree  is  known  by  its  fruit  */'  Did  he 
design  to  distinguish  the  doers  of  his  word  from  the 
hearers  only  ?  ^^  Behold  the  house  built  by  the  wise 
^*  man  upon  the  rock,  and  the  rains  came  and  the 
^^  winds  blew  upon  that  house,  and  it  fell  not;  but 
^^  when  the  winds  blew  upon  the  house  of  the  foolish 
man,  it  fell,  because  it  was  founded  on  the  sand, 
and  great  was  the  fall  thereof  t-"  Did  he  teach 
the  people  from  the  ship  ? — "  Behold  my  kingdom  is 
as  a  net  which  was  cast  into  the  sea,  and  gathered 
of  every  kind ;  and  when  it  was  full  they  drew  it 
"  to  land,  and  collected  the  good  into  vessels,  but 
'^  cast  the  bad  away :}:."  Did  the  Samaritan  wonum 
supply  him  with  water  from  the  fount?  "  Lo !  who- 
^^  soever  shall  drink  of  this  water  shall  thirst  again; 
**  but  whosoever  drinks  of  the  water  which  I  shall 
**  give  him,  shall  never  thirst,  and  it  shall  be  in  him 
<<  as  a  well  of  water  springing  up  into  everlasting 
«  life.  !!'• 

In  his  whole  intercourse  with  the  people  he  thus 
condescended,  familiarly  and  affectionately,  to  elu- 

♦  Matt.  vji.  17.  f  Matt.  vii.  24,  25,  36,  37. 

t  Matt  xiii.  36.  ||  John  ill.  19. 


it 
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:idate  and  to  ingress  his  precepts.  If  he  walked 
ibroad  with  them  from  Jerasalem,  the  blade  of  grassy 
ihe  flower  of  the  field,  the  fowls  of  the  air,  afforded 
liim.  some  beautiful  allusion  for  their  edification*', 
rhey  were  delighted  with  parables,  and  he  told  them 
>f:the  wedding  supper,  the  prodigal  son,  the  sleep- 
Qg^  virgins,  and  the  woman  who  had  found  the  piece 
^f  silver  which  she  had  lost  They  were  rigid  and 
iteral  in  their  attachment  to  their  sabbaths  and  their 
ites ;  and  he  appealed  to  their  feelings-  and  under- 
tanding,  by.  an  interrogatory  which,  though  imme- 
liately  addressed  to  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  was 
ilso  intended  for  the  instruction  of  the  rest  of  his 
aditors. — ^^  Is  it  lawful  to  do  good  on  the  sabbath 
'  day,  or  to  do  evil,  to  save  life  or  to  kill  ?  What  man 
^  shall  there  be  among  you  that  shall  have  one  sheep, 

*  and  if  it  fall  into  a  pit  ^  on  tiie  sabbath  day^  will  he 
'  not  lay  hold  of  it  and  lift  it  out  ?  How  much  then  is 

*  a  man  better  than  a  sheep  ?  Wherefore  it  is  lawful  to 

*  do  good  on  the  sabbath  dayf-'^ 

In  these  popular  elucidations^  he  was  often,  in  the 
lighest  degree,  pathetic  and  eloquent ;  but  his  elo- 
luence  was  that  of  simplicity  and  truth,  which,  while 
it  might  have  instructed  the  philosopher  of  the 
tdhools,  was  intelligible,  in  every  word,  to  the  under- 
itanding  of  thie  illiterate  multitude.  He  affected 
nothing  mysterious,  he  held  no  secret  doctrine,  he 
revealed  every  thing  without  reserve,  and  rendered 
svery  thing  intelligible,  which  was  necessary  to  the 
npral  and  religious  improvement  of  the  most  ignorant 

♦  Matt  vi.  26,  30., 

t  Mark  ilL  4 ;  Matt  1 1, 13.  He  held  many  discourses  on  the 
observance  of  the  Sabbath,  and  all  tended  to  correct  the  same 
irror  of  unyielding  formality,    Luke  xiii.  15, 16;  John  iv.  5« 
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of  his  auditory.  On  tiie  highest  and  on  the  lowest 
topics  he  equally  adapted  his  language  to  the  com- 
prehension of  the  people.  If  he  spoke  to  them  of 
.God,  of  Providence,  of  heaven,  of  hell,  of  human  re* 
vponsibility,  and  of  a  judgment  to  come,  he  displayed 
the  same  unaffected  singleness  of  wisdom  with  which 
he  had  addressed  them  on  the  most  incidental  sub- 
ject*.  Accordingly,  he  was  heard  with  reverence 
and  with  conviction.  Every  where  the  multitude 
flocked  around  him ;  and,  while  the  pride  and  {Nre- 
judice  of  the  Rabbi  rejected  his  doctrine,  because  he 
came  not  with  power,  die  humble  and  the  poor  listoied 
to  him  with  docility,  because  he  came  to  them  as 
their  teacher  and  their  friend. 

I  have  said  he  did  not  avert  himself  from  the  rich 
and  great,  though  he  entered  into  no  compromise 
with  their  vices,  and  admonished  them  without  re- 
serve on  the  danger  of  their  condition  f*  It  was  the 
object  of  his  mission  to  correct  error  wherever  it 
was  found,  and  to  conduct  all,  if  possible,  in  the  way 
of  life.  But  his  abiding  spirit  rested  with  the  children 
of  poverty  and  of  humility.  Among  them,  he  not 
only  sowed  the  good  seed  which  was  so  soon  to  spring 
up  and  bear  fruit  an  hundred  fold,  but  selected  the 
disciples,  ^^  the  foolish  things  of  the  world,"  by  whom 
he  was  to  ^^  confound  the  wise,  and  to  subdue  the 
"  roighty:|;."    He  made  it  repeatedly  a  ground  of 

*  Christy  it  has  heen  justly  observed^  was  always  muter  of  hif 
doctriney  and  always  proclaimed  it  with  tranquil  simplicity.  It  coit 
him  no  effort  to  unfold  the  most  sublime  truths.  He  speaks  of  the 
kingdom  and  glory  of  heaven  as  of  his  Father's  house,  and  the 
grandeur  which  astonishes  men,  is  natural  to  him.  Fenelon, 
Dialogues  sur  Teloquence. 

t  '*  It  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  pass  through  the  eye  of  a  needle, 
than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.'' 

i  First  Epist.  to  Corinth,  i.  67. 
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Itanb^viog  to  God^  that  they  had  listened  to  the 
roice  of  the  Shepherd,  and  been  conducted  to  the 
kid.  He  did  not  disdain  their  humble  festival  or  their 
liOiDely  hearths.  He  entered  their  dwellings  with  the 
paoious  condescension  of  a  friend  *;  and|  on  these 
Kcanons  of  affectionate  familiarity,  he  omitted  no 
(^portonity  of  inculcating  the  precepts  of  righteous* 
MM  and  df  truth,  and  of  encouraging  the  practice  of 
rirtue  by  the  promise  of  recompence. 

fiteiy  where  he  maintained  the  same  character  of 
OQQipatuon,  teacher,  and  friend  of  the  poor*  He 
could  reprove  the  vain  ignorance  of  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees,  drive  the  money-changers  with  indigna- 
tiqn  from  the  temple  of  God,  and  condemn  the  hypo- 
crites who  sounded  a  trumpet  before  them,  in  the 
syn^kgogues  and  in  the  streets,  that  they  might  have 
(^Ory  of  men.t  But  with  what  exulting  charity 
idoes  he  rejoice  in  being  the  instrument  of  revealing 
(rpto  babes  that  which  had  been  hidden  from  the 
iHTudent  and  the  wise;}^!  With  what  pathetic  ten* 
demess,  and  patient  wisdom,  does  he  address  the 
Multitude,  who  flocked  with  reverence  ^^  to  hear  the 
'^  gracious  words  which  fell  from  his  lips ! "  And, 
lUer  he  had  impressed  them  with  the  most  perfect 
Mrecqpts  for  the  r^ulation  of  their  conduct  towards 
3od  and  man,  how  beautifully  does  he  advert 
O  the  fears  and  anxieties  which  their  poverty 
night  produce,  and  instruct  them  to  elevate  their 
Kmfidenoe  to  the  protecting  goodness  of  the  Mr 
nighty !     *^  Behold  the  fowls  of  the  air,  for  they 

<  sow  not,  neither  do  they  reap,  nor  gather  into 

<  bams,  yet  your  heavenly  Father  feedeth  them: 


•  Matt.  ix.  lo.     Luke  vii.  3,  6;  xi.  37 ;  xix.  5. 
t  Matt.  vi.  2.  t  Mnit.  xi.  35. 
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«<  are  ye  not  much  better  thiui  they?  And  why  tail 
«  ye  diought  for  raiment?  Consider  the  lilies  d 
the  fieldy  how  they  grow ;  they  toil  not,  neither  d( 
they  spin ;  and  yet  I  say  unto  youj  that  even  Soto 
^'  mbn  in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  ol 
<<  these.  MHierefore^  if  God  so  clothe  the  grrass  ol 
*^  the  field,  which  to-day  is,  and  to-morrow  is  casi 
<<  into  the  oven,  shall  he  not  much  rather  dodit 
«  you,  O  ye  of  little  faith*?" 

When  we  look  to  the  high  character  which  h( 
sometimes  assumed,  we  are  more  affected  by  thii 
graciousness  of  his  demeanour  to  the  poor.  H< 
occasionally  put  on  a  majesty  and  a  dignify  whid 
astonished  and  confounded  his  enemies.  Hewa 
greater  than  Solomon ;  he  could  command  legion 
of  angels ;  he  was  the  giver  of  life  to  whom  1m 
pleased ;  he  was  the  Son  of  God,  who  was  one  dv 
to  sit  on  his  glorious  throne,  and  to  judge  the  wori< 
in  righteousness  and  truth.  Nothing  appeared  to  b 
concealed  from  his  knowledge,  nothing  was  beyon 
the  reach  of  his  power.  He  searched,  at  one  momeni 
and  laid  open,  the  secret  recesses  of  the  heart;  t 
another,  he  revealed  the  distant  events  of  futon 
times,  announced  the  promise  of  immortality,  assertec 
a  co-equality  with  the  Father,  and  held  forth  the  keyi 
of  life  and  death.  But,  when  he  mingled  as  a  teachfl 
of  righteousness  among  the  people,  how  did  lie 
throw  aside  the  garb  of  majesty,  and  clothe  himseH 
in  the  beauty  of  meekness,  condescension  and  ho* 
mility !  With  what  a  spirit  of  conciliating  tendemetf 
did  this  august  and  pre-eminent  Personage  addretf 
himself  to  his  auditory,  and  what  indulgence  did  be 
extend  to  their  occasional  heedlessness  and  incre- 

♦  Matt.  vi.  26,  30. 
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Ivlity !  He  lifted  not  up  his  voice  in  the  streets. 
Be  quenched  not  the  smoking  flax.  He  broke  not 
be  bruised  reed.  He  rejected  not  the  little  on^  who 
vere  brought  unto  him.  He  communicated  with  the 
kuwest  of  his  hearers  as  with  friends  and  brethren^ 
Hid  he  cheered  the  weary  and  heavy  laden,  with  an 
exuberant  and  paternal  i^ection.  ^'Whosoever  will 
^  be  g^at  among  you,  let  him  be  your  niinister ;  and 
^  whosoever  will  be  chief  among  you,  let  him  be 
^  your  servant  Every  man  that  exalteth  himself 
^'  jdiall  be  abaised,  and  he  that  abaseth  himself  shall 
**  be  exalted.  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit  I  came 
?  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister*.  If 
^  I  wash  not  your  feet,  how  shall  ye  learn  to' wash 
^  one  another's  feet ! "  In  this  manner  he  preached^ 
abd  exemplified,  humility  and  good  will.  What  wJBUt 
Jlte:  result  ?  He  laid  the  foundations  of  his  law  in  the 
iMirts  of  the  multitude.  Many  of  those  who,  under 
(^her  religions,  would  have  been  considered  as  un- 
worthy of  instruction,  or  occupied,  for  priestly  or 
(Krfitical  purpose,  in  vicious  ceremonies,  were  asso- 
ciated in  the  number  of  his  faithful  and  enlightened 
followers,  and  adopted  into  his  church  to  become 
heirs  of  his  glory.  The  picture  is  new  as  it  is  afiect- 
bg  and  interesting;  and  w6  delight  to  see  such 
ioigesty  and  dignity,  softening,  on  due  occasions^ 
bto '  the  meekness  of  condescension  and  love,  and 
pronouncing  the  blessing,  and  conferring  the  wisdom, 
of  Grod,  on  the  poor  and  lowly  of  the  earth. 
'  That  wisdom  was  foolishness  to  the  Jew,  and 
it  stumbling-block  to  the  Greek;  to  the  Jew,  who 
w^  devoted  to  his  talmuds  and  his  rituals,  and  taught 
lo  prefer  the  letter  to  the  spirit  of  his  law ;  to  the 
Greek,  who  was  fascinated  by  the  extravagant  systems 
of  the  schdob,  and  disciplined  for  the  conflicts  of 
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sophistical  eloquence.  It  was  not  for  sucli  pencHit 
to  admire  and  follow  the  teacher  who  uttered  die 
langui^  of  simplicity  and  tmth,  who  addressed 
himself  to  the  heart,  and  whose  audience  were  the 
poor.  That  which  they  despised,  he  preferred.  The 
*'  foolishness''  which  they  diought  below  their  cm* 
ning,  was  to  be  his  recommendation ;  and,  while  thejr 
delighted  to  indulge  in  the  reveries  of  mysticism,  or 
to  dazzle  and  confound  by  the  artifices  of  rhetoric^ 
he  chose  to  adapt  his  lessons  to  the  rudeness  of  an 
ignorant  auditory,  and  to  infuse  his  simple  but  sub- 
lime precepts  into  the  bosom  of  the  multitude. 

Thus  did  Christ  The  prediction  of  ike  prophet, 
and  his  own  declaration,  were  fiolfiUed*.  The  hitherto 
outcast  poor  were  enlightened  and  evangelized.  After 
a  long  period  of  darkness,  the  day*star  arose  which 
was  to  shed  its  beams  on  the  lowest  and  humblest  of 
mankind.  Philosophers  addressed  themselyes  to  the 
learned  and  great.  Priests  were  busied  with  tlieir 
traditions  and  forms.  Legislators  were  occupied  wiA 
political  regulations.  But  Christ,  including  all  man^ 
kind,  devoted  his  especial  regard  to  the  spiritual 
wants  of  the  forlorn  and  desolate.  Well,  therefore, 
might  it  be  said  of  him  that  he  strengthened  the 
feeble  knees,  and  healed  tiie  infirmities  of  the  dis- 
eased; that  he  opened  the  spring  in  the  parched 
and  thirsty  soil,  and  bade  the  myrtle-tree  and  the 
rose  to  spring  up  in  the  desert  f- 

Even  now  he  may  be  said  to  abide  with  the  po(V) 
as  in  the  days  of  his  mission.  His  spirit  yet  breathes 
in  the  pages  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  language  is 
which  he  addressed  himself  to  the  multitude  of 
Jerusalem  is  $till  heard.     The  most  humble  and 

*  Matt.  Ki.  5.     Luke  vii.  si.  f  Isaiah. 
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orant  of  men  may  yet  be  instructed  by  his  voice 
»y  his  life,  and  the  precept  which  once  descended 
the  heart  of  the  favoured  Jew,  continue  to  be 
lered  to  the  children  of  lowliness  and  of  ob- 
rity.  It  is  the  express  character  of  the  wisdom 
:ch  he  taught,  that  he  who  runs  may  read  and 
lerstand  it,  that  it  is  milk  for  babes,  that  it  is 
ght  to  lighten  the  darkness  of  the  world,  and  that 
I  a  common  legacy  to  all  times  and  to  all  people, 
the  commcm  information  of  men  in  all  the  esseii- 
doctrines  of  piety  and  of  virtue.  If,  therefore, 
humble  and  sober  inquirer  seek  here  for  edifica- 
1^  he  will  find  it ;  and,  according  as  he  continues 
search  in  the  simfdicity  of  a  meek  and  candid 
!9t>  he  shall  discover  new  cause  for  gratitude  to 
t  teacher  of  men,  who  alone,  of  all  the  legislators 
he  earth,  has  merited  the  title  of  the  friend/  the 
de,  and  the  instructor  of  the  poor. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

DOMESTIC   AND   FEMALE   MAVVEES. 


SECT.   I. 

Manners  pcrmtUd  or  sanctioned  hy  ike  Greek  and  Roman  nqfthth 
logy —Early  tnanners  of  the  Greeks — Irferior  condition  if  tk 
fenude  sex — Coarseness  and  rudeneu  rf  intercowrse — At  a  mfo- 
quent  period  women  more  humiliated  and  depressed  — 7Ur  edsoi' 
Hon — Seclusion  before  and  ffier  marriage — Drudges  in  thar 
household — Guarded  with  suspicion  and  Jealousy  ^^No  sntmu^ 
beyond  the  walls  of  their  dwelling -^PuNic  cffi/cers  appmnted  to 
superintend  their  conduct — The  reign  of  courtexsm»—I%e  matm 
and  the  wife  openfy  deserted-^Thc  increasing  rigour  of  ike  km 
Emblems  of  female  slavery  pubUcfy  disptayed-^Women  of  ^mtu 
— No  maternal  property  in  the  chUd-^FemaU  exercises  The  opm 
robes^^The  naked  dance — Exposition  of  ckitdren — Domestic, t^ 
ranny — Facility  of  divorce — Final  depravity  of  msumero-^^JHctmt 
by  Juvenal '^  Effects  on  the  stage  and  on  general  Bierutmt'^ 
Instances — Sallust — Horace — Euripides — P/ovficf -— JVneace— 
Aristophanes-^MartiaU 

NOTHING  is  more  important  to  the  welfare 
and  refinement  of  social  and  private  life,  than 
to  ascertain  the  respective  duties,  in  the  union  of  mar- 
riage, of  the  two  sexes.  Both  are  gifted  with  the 
same  moral  and  intellectual  faculties,  and  both  possess 
rights  founded  in  nature,  and,  therefore,  not  to  be 
violated  without  injustice.  The  wife  and  mother, 
indeed,  are  to  be  exercised  in  a  train  of  engage- 
ments very  different  from  those  by  which  the  father 
and  the  husband  are  to  be  occupied.  The  last,  more 
capable  of  toil  and  effort,  are  to  labour  for  the  imme- 
diate and  future  provision  of  their  families,  aiid  often 
to  encounter,  in  doing  so,  difficulties  not  to  be  sub- 
dued but  by  many  and  patient  struggles.     The 
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former  are  to  bring  children  into  the  world,  to  watch 
over  their  infancy,  to  protect  their  early  helplessness, 
to  nourish  them  at  their  bosom,  and  to  be,  conse- 
quently, more  confined  within  the  narrow  circle  of 
domestic  life.  Under  these  distinctions,  laws  are  to 
be  made  for  the  regulation  of  the  sexes.  The  respec- 
tive rank  which  the  husband  and  wife  are  to  hold  ; 
the  distinctive  obligations  which  they  are  to  fulfil 
in  the  economy .  of  the  household  ;  the  preten- 
tions of  each  to  the  rights  of  property;  and  the 
punishments  to  be  inflicted  on  each  for  crimes 
injurious  to  the  other;  may  reasonably  demand  the 
consideration  of  the  lawgiver.  But  the  law  is  to  be 
just  to  nature  and  to  reason.  They  whom  reason 
and  nature  pronounce  to  be  equally  entitled  to  the 
privileges  of  humanity,  and  to  protection  from 
wrong,  are  not  to  be  governed  by  partial  and  un- 
equal ordinances.  To  sanction,  by  civil  regulation, 
the  tyranny  of  the  husband,  and  the  slavery  of 
the  wife,  would  be  to.  injure  both ;  the  first,  by 
encouraging  the  domination  of  evil  and  despotic 
passions,  the  last,  by  degrading  her  to  a  state  of 
humiliation  and  dependence ;  a  domination  and  de- 
pendence utterly  at  variance  with  that  open  con- 
fidence and  that  generous  affection,  on  which  must 
depend  the  happiness  of  married  life,  and  which 
cannot  exist,  in  any  case,  between  the  tyrant  and  the 
slave.  How  far  these  rules  have  been  the  guide  of 
the  legislator  we  are  now  to  inquire.  Tlie  subject 
may  lead  to  details  of  a  less  delicate  character;  but 
firom  a  partial  investigation  we  could  only  deduce 
a  partial  inference,  and  what  might  be  gained  in 
refinement  would  be  lost  in  utility  and  in  truth. 

If  we  commence  our  view  at  an  early  period  of 
Greece,  when  thanners  were  unsettled  and  uncivi- 

A  A 
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lized,  and  war  and  pillage  were  almost  the  perpetaal 
occupations  of  the  brave,  we  shall  easily  trace  suffi- 
cient evidence  of  the  degradation  of  the  female  sex. 
Men  might  be  governed  by  the  laws,  but  subjection 
to  man  was  the  lot  of  woman.  There  was  ho  reci* 
procity  of  duty,  no  mutuality  of  generous  and  con* 
necting  sentiment,  no  co-^equality  of  right,  no  common 
.obedience,  to  regulate  the  intercourse  of  wife  and  hus- 
band. Domestic  union  was  impaired  and  corrupted 
by  the  unjust  division  of  privilege  and  of  authority; 
and  the  highest  birth,  and  the  most  gentle  virtues, 
did  not  secure  the  beauty,  the  delicacy,  or  the 
feebleness  of  woman  from  the  rude  and  unfeeUng 
despotism  of  command,  nor  from  the  toils  and  oocn* 
pations  of  menial  and  of  servile  life. 

The  ^^  chaste  *'  Penelope  seems  to  have  enjoyed 
little  authority  as  a  queen  or  as  a  wife,  and  to  luive 
been. considered  as  the  economist  and  steward  only 
of  her  husband's  property*.  She  is  perpetnally 
^i^g^^  ^ith  her  distaff  among  her  maids,  ibi 
upper  chamber  of  her  palace  is  allotted  to  her,  where, 
with  less  exposure  to  intrusion,  she  may  pursue  htf 
task,  and,  with  less  temptation  to  idleness,  she  may 
urge,  by  example  and  precept,  the  diligence  of  her 
attendants.  After  she  had  resisted  for  twenty  years 
the  artifices  of  her  suitors,  and  demonstrated, 
rare  fidelity,  an  unyielding  and  undivided 
for  her  husband,  her  prudence  and  love  were  yet 
doubted  by  his  incredulity,  and  he  replied  to  her 

« 

*  When  she  orders  the  bath  and  oil  for  Ulysses,  yet  anknown, 
she  boasts  of  the  surpassing  economy  of  her  household.  The 
manners  of  her  court  were  not  very  reserved.  She  was  present 
when  one  of  her  attendants  administered  the  bath  to  the  stiU  •on- 
discovered  Ulysses,  and  chafed  his  feet  and  legs  with  oil.  Odyss. 
lib.  xii.  Odyss.  lib.  xix. 
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anxions  mquiries  by  an  artful  fiction*.  The  conduct 
of  her  son  was  yet  more  insulting.  When  she  was 
about  to  deliver  the  bow  to  the  strange  beggar,  who 
had  conciliated  her  charity,  Telemachus  interferes 
vnth  no  filial  respect ;  and,  coarsely  reminding  her 
that  he  alone  possessed  authority  in  Ithaca,  com- 
manded her  to  retire  to  her  apartment,  and  there, 
ex^cising  the  proper  duty  of  a  femaler,  to  ply  her 
spindle  and  her  loom,  and  enforce  the  industry  of 
her  maidens  f* 

Females  of  the  highest  rank  were  to  be  occupied 
with  duties  yet  more  repulsive;  and  the  poet,  in 
assignihg  their  offices,  has  testified  the  low  opinion 
which,  in  his  time,  was  entertained  of  the  sex.  By 
the  hands  of  the  most  distinguished  ladies^  the 
steeds  of  their  warlike  husbands  were  sometimes 
tdd,  and  sometimes  supplied  with  strengthening  and 
refireshixkg  drinks:];;  and  a  princess  might  proceed, 
with  the  sullied  garments  of  her  family,  to  the  river ; 
and,  having  joined  with  her  nymphs  in  laving  the 
dothes  in  the  ^^  pure  wave,"  and  in  spreading  them 
to  dry  on  the  *^  pebbled  beach,"  conclude  her  toils  by 


•  Ulysses,  in  the  garb  of  a  beggar,  was,  after  some  delay, 
permitted  to  discourse  with  her.  She  pathetically  lamented  the 
ahaence  or  death  of  her  husband,  discovered  her  reverence  and 
aflbction  for  him  by  frequent  tears,  enumerated  with  admiration  hia 
exalted  virtues,  and  unequivocally  betrayed  the  tenderness  of 
a  fiuthfiil  wife.  Ulysses  still  preserved  his  coolness  and  his  craft, 
and  withheld  his  confidence.    Odyss.  lib.  xix. 

f  The  qaeeu  obeys  with  submissive  humility,  and  without 
answering  a  word.  Odyss.  xxi.  When  Penejope,  after  she  had 
been  informed  of  the  return  of  her  husband,  and  his  triumph  over 
the  suitors,  approaches  him  in  silence,  as  if  yet  doubtful  of  his 
identic,  Telemachus  again  most  irreverently  upbraids  her,  and 
accuses  her  of  a  negligence  unworthy  of  a  wife.  You  possess 
a  heart,  he  adds,  as  little  susceptible  as  a  stone.  Odyss.  lib.  xxiii. 

X  Iliad,  lib.  viii.  v.  185. 
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neatly  folding  up  the  cleansed  apparel,  and  retarhing 
with  them  in  a  sumpter-camage,  to  enjoy  the  delights 
of  her  "  resplendent  palace  *." 

If  there  be  a  scene  of  mutual  tenderness  in  the 
Iliad  or  the  Odyssey,  it  is  that  in  which  Hector  meets 
Andromecha  for  the  last  time.  Yet,  even  where  the 
poet  has  exercised  his  best  powers,  and  employed 
his  softest  colours,  we  discover  little  of  the  delicacy 
of  genuine  affection.  The  interview  is  distinguished 
by  an  incident  of  inexpressible  beauty  f*  But  it  is 
short  and  hasty.  The  husbands  speedily  reminds 
Andromecha  of  her  duty,  and  she  instantly  obeys. 
"  Retire,"  says  he,  "  to  your  chamber.  It  is  the 
^*  woman's  province  to  exercise  the  distaff^  to  spinr 
^^  and  weave,  and  bci  vigilant  in  the  regulation  of 
"  her  servants," 

The  gred.t  bard,  who  describes  the  manners  of  his 
heroes  with  so  much  energy  and  vivacity,  has  almost 
universally  painted  his  female  characters  in  the  rudest 
colours.  The  captive  widow  follows  the  warrior, 
who  was  still  reeking  with  the  blood  of  her  husband 
or  her  children,  as  cheerfully  as  if  she  was  quite 
contented  with  the  melancholy  servitude  of  her  new 
hymseneals.  The  loftiest  dames  in  the  palaces  of 
Troy  scarcely  depart  from  their  chamber,  or  desist 
from  their  work.  The  wool  is  spun  with  unreluctant 
labour  by  the  fairest  hands.  And  n6  dignity  of 
station  secures  the  sex   from   gross  and   offensive 


*  The  garments  with  which  the  priDcess  in  the  Odyssey  pro- 
ceeded to  the  liver  were  pretty  numerous.  Exclusive  of  her  own 
robes,  and  those  of  her  train,  the  sumpter-car  was  loaded  with 
various  articles  of  the  royal  wardrobe,  and  with  the  apparel  of 
five  brethren,  "  who  were  desirous,  when  they  danced,  to  wear 
new-bleached  garments,"     Odyss.  lib.  vi.  74—81. 

t  The  young  child  retiring  to  its  mother's  bosom,  from  the 
nodding  plume. 
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rebuke^  or  from  commands  to  be  as  readily  obeyed 
as  they  are  authoritatively  given. 

Even  the  goddesses  of  the  poet  are  unfeminine 
and  indelicate.  They  reproach  each  other  in  lan- 
guage of  grossness  and  of  insult ;  and  Juno  merits 
to  be  suspended,  in  mid  sky,  by  her  offended  hus- 
band, with  heavy  anvils  fastened  to  her  feet,  that  all 
heaven  might  vntness  her  punishment  and  her  shame. 
In  these  delineations  we  discover  only  the  rough 
and  rude  features  of  savage  life.  But  the  poet  was 
just  to  what  he  saw;  and,  in  the  virtues  and  vices 
of  his  deities,  we  detect  the  homely  coarseness  of 
the  age  in  which  he  lived. 

In  subsequent  and  more  civilized  periods,  the  sex 
experienced  as  little  respect  in  Greece,  as  they  had 
found  in  the  heroic  age.  Neither  religion  nor  law 
exercised  any  favourable  influence  on  domestic  man- 
ners; and  restriction,  and  jealousy,  and  contempt, 
mingled  with,  and  disturbed,  the  most  important  and 
.engaging  connexions  of  life.  Beauty  and  virtue, 
.which  would  have  improved  and  embellished  the 
forms  of  society,  and  have  softened  and  refined 
the  temper  and  habits  of  men,  were  generally .  im- 
mured in  distant  and  solitary  apartments,  and  occu- 
pied in  the  drudgery  of  domestic  stewardship.  Prior 
to  marriage,  the  daughter  was  carefully  secluded 
from  the  world  in  the  dull  retirement  of  the  gym- 
nocseum,  and  subjected  to  restraints  which  contri- 
buted, at  once,  to  retard  or  prevent  the  progress  of 
her  faculties,  and  to  teach  her  how  to  submit  and 
to  obey  *.     After  marriage,  the  ceremonies  of  which 


•  In  the  dialogue  of  Socrates  and  Icomacbus,  for  which  we  are 
indebted  to  Xenophon,  it  appears  that  the  unmarried  girl  was 
watched   with   the  utmost  vigilance;   instructed  in  little  more 
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were,  in  some  instances,  singulariy  indecorous*, 
the  whole  duty  of  household  management  was  im- 
posed upon  her  fidelity  and  care ;  and  she  who  had 
been  denied  the  necessary  instruction  of  a  liberal 
and  an  early  education,  was  to  be  r^arded^  at  last, 
but  as  the  prudent  and  patient  guardian  of  her  hus- 
band's property,  and  scarcely  to  be  diverted  from 
the  drudgery  of  superintendence,  even  by  the  com- 
pany of  her  nearest  relatives  f.  At  the  same  time 
she  was  to  experience  neither  the  delicacy  nor  the 
confidence  which  might  have  recompensed  her  assi- 
duity ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  was  to  be  subject  to 
a  suspicion  and  a  jealousy  which  argued,  and  issued 
from,  an  insulting  doubt  of  her  fidelity  and  her  virtue. 
If  she  were  permitted  to  leave  her  house,  the  prudent 
circumspection  of  the  laws  surrounded  her  with 
a  number  of  precautions,  offensive  to  her  prid^  and 


than  to  make  a  vest,  and  attend  the  female  servants  at  their  tasb; 
impressed  with  the  necessity  of  silence  and  reserve ;  and  expected 
ta  restrain  her  eyes  and  her  tongue  on  every  rn^casioo,  and  to  see, 
and  hear,  and  interrogate,  as  little  as  possible. 

*  1  am  not  permitted  to  enumerate  them  here,  and  may  only 
allude  to  the  iviOoXafiia  and  the  jcrwU  at  the  door  of  the  bridt 
chamber,  and  the  singular  office  of  the  Qvfi^of^  the  bridegroom's 
friend. 

f  In  the  dialogue  of  Xenophon,  to  which  I  have  lately  referred, 
a  husband,  inmiediately  after  his  marriage,  recapitulates,  for  the 
edification  of  his  wife,  the  services  and  duties  which  she  is  required 
to  fulfil.  She  must  remain  at  home ;  send  the  servants,  whose 
occupation  is  in  the  fields,  in  due  time  to  their  work;  preside 
over  those  whose  labours  are  confined  to  the  house;  economise 
whatever  pnmsion  is  brought  in ;  distribute  whatever  is  necessary 
for  daily  use ;  preserve  the  surplus  for  future  occasion ;  see  that 
the  wool  is  spun,  and  turned  to  account ;  inspect  the  quality  of 
the  grain  supplied  for  the  family  maintenance ;  attend,  not  only 
to  the  conduct  and  diligence  of  the  slaves,  but  to  their  infir- 
mities and  sickness ;  and  be  at  the  head  of  all  culinary  coaoems^ 
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humiliating  to  her  principles*.  She  might  not 
indulge  in  the  most  innocent  freedom.  Every  irre- 
gularity in  her  conduct,  however  trivial,  was  regarded 
and  condemned  as  an  unpardonable  breach  of  female 
decorum.  Chastity  and  delicacy,  she  was  told, 
equally  forbade  her  to  converse  with  a  stranger  f ; 
and  to  form  an  intimacy  beyond  the  walls  of  her 
own  dwelling  was  yet  more  criminal,  "  because," 
says  the  historian,  ^^  it  might  lead  her  to  an  embez- 
''  dement  of  the  goods  and  chattels  committed  to 
^^  jber  charge."  Under  such  a  system  all  intercourse 
was  restricted  with  unrelenting  jealousy.  The  female 
chamber  was  converted  into  a  prison,  and  effectually 

fiom  the  pans  and  pottery  that  are  employed,  to  the  preparation 
and  serrice  of  the  different  meals.  If  it  be  recollected  that  the 
esftaUiahment  of  a  wealthy  Athenian  included  a  great  number  of 
slaves,  and  that,  consequently,  there  must  have  been  always  some, 
and  frequently  many  among  Uiem,  afflicted  with  disease,  it  will  be 
admitted  that,  in  this  department  alone,  the  most  determined 
housewiie  might  find  enough  to  do. 

*  It  wa^  enacted  by  Solon,  that  married  women  should  not  leave 
^opie,  on  any  visit,  with  more  than  three  garments ;  that  they 
should  never  appear  abroad  but  in  full  dress ;  and  that  they  should 
not  travel  by  night  without  a  lighted  torch  before  their  chariot. 
^ven  the  quantity  of  provisions  which  they  might  bring  with 
tern  was  limited  to  the  value  of  an  obolus.  The  breach  of  these, 
ind  of  other  ordinances  of  raitriction,  was  punidiable  by  a  mulct; 
ind  the  mulct,  which  was  levied  by  officers  aptly  denominated 
rvMM%oNfi^i  and  Tt/yotior/Mi,  was  publicly  recorded  in  the  Cere- 
Biacus,  in  order  to  expose  the  offenders  to  general  reprobation. 
Athenae.  lib.  iv.  c.  9.    Hesych.  Voce  v^ar^ve;. 

•f  Cornel.  Nep.  Praefat.  In  Vita  Excd.  Imperat  Stobaeus 
Senno.  Uzii.  He  quotes  a  passage  from  Menander,  which  dir^tly 
iffirms  that  no  married  woman  should  pass  beyond  the  threshold 
yf  her  own  door.  See  also  Iphigen.  In  Aulid.  v.  738.  Euripid. 
Phfleniss.  v.  88.  et  Andromach.  876.  Phidias  expressed  the  neces- 
sity of  dpmestic  retirement  in  women,  by  a  Venus  treading  on 
I  tortoise,  which  carried  its  house  upon  its  back. 
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dained  the  lot  of  the  married  woman ;  and  her 
form  was  embellished  by  the  arts  of  dress,  and  the 
graces  of  manner  were  successfully  studied,  for 
the  purposes  of  evil  triumph  and  profitable  seductioiL 
To  these  accomplishments  she  added  the  more 
e£fectual  fascinations  of  taste,  of  eloquence,  and  ef 
wit;  and,  thus  arrayed  by  nature  and  education, 
she  exhibited  the  most  perfect  contrast  to  die 
dame,  who,  herself  almost  a  chattel,  was  re^)ected 
or  regarded  by  her  husband  but  in  proportion  to  her 
skill  in  the  management  of  his  household**  Yet, 
whatever  were  the  seductions  of  Aspasia,  the  caste 
to  which  she  belonged,  and  which  was  numeroos, 
might  exhibit  several  rivals  not  unwordiy  to  oon* 
pete  with  her  beauty  and  acquirements.  The 
poet  found  abundant  themes  for  his  moat  aidcttt 
and  amatory  songs  ;  and  females  were  easily  to 
be   procured    from   whom   the    painter   jmd  4he 

has  recorded  and  extolled,  in  honour  of  tbose  who  had  ftUeoia  Uw 
last  Peloponnesian  war.  The  speech  concludes  with  a  pasi^ 
which  may  afiford  an  additional  evidence  of  the  temper  and  man- 
ners of  the  age.  The  mothers  and  vdves  of  those  who  had  been 
slain  were  permitted  to  be  present  at  the  delivery  of  the  oratioB* 
But  their  sorrows  appear  not  Urhave  been  much  respected  bj  tbe 
orator,  and  they  are  dismissed  at  last  in  the  coldest  and  most 
repulsive  language.  *'  For  you,"  says  Pericles,  ''  yoo  wiD  sot, 
I  trust,  be  worse  than  nature  made  you.  You  will  recollect  that 
3'our  duty  is  retirement,  and  that  your  greatest  honour  is  to  be 
neither  talked  of  nor  known  beyond  the  society  of  yoar  own 
household.'' 

•  Demosthenes,  In  Orat.  pro  Neaera,  dwells  with  little  ddicaej 
on  the  popular  distinction  between  the  courtezan  and  the  wife* 
"  By  our  wives,"  says  he,  "  we  become  the  fathers  of  legitimate 
children,  and  we  possess  in  them  faithful  guardums  of  our  hoose 
and  property.  But  the  courtezan  is  essential  to  our  enjoyment  of 
life,"  &c. 
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itatuary  migbt  have  copied,  without  the  aid  of  ima- 
gination, the  form  and  features  of  naked  beauty.*  * 

In  proportion  as  this  latitude  of  principle  and  of 
{NPactice  was  indulged  in  Greece,  the  respectable 
portion  of  Uie  sex  were  degraded  more  and  more 
hy  the  jealous  tyranny  of  legal  vigilance  and  re- 
itraint  They  became  literally  the  appendages  of 
Ihe  family  inheritance,  and  were  held  in  a  sti^e  of 
mde  and  perpetual  tutelage.  If  they  were  deprived 
of  their  husbands  by  death,  the  authority  which  he 
teEid  exercised  was  transferred  to  her  son.;  if  the  son 
died,  the  controul  was  exercised  by  the  next  of  kin; 
and  this  superintendence,  whether  of  the  son  or  of 
the  next  of  kin,  was  maintained,  there  is  reason  to 
think,  with  a  roughness  and  rigour  f  which  implied 
the  insulting  suspicion  which  was  .entertained  of 
like  frailty  of  the  sex. 

Every  things  indeed,  was  contrived  to  remind  the 
aez  of  itke  duties  of  their  servitude.  The  letter  of 
the  law^  and  the  authority  of  the  husband,  were  in- 
suflicient,  it  was  thought,  for  their  direction  and 
restraint  They  were  also  to  be  instructed,  by  em-^ 
Uems  publicly  displayed  and  of  an  expressive  cha- 
lacter ;  and  ^e  bird  of  night,  a  pair  of  reins,  and 
a  bandage  for  the  lips,  impressed  them  with  the 
humiliating  lesson  that  they  were  expected  to  watch 
Oirer  their  husband's  property  with  the  vigilance  of 
die  owl,  to  place  upon  their  tongue  the  restraint 
of  silence,  and  to  guide  their  menials  with  the  dex- 
terity of  a  charioteer  at  the  public  games. 


•  Appendix,  Note  D.  D.  D. 

f  Ne  Bis  mihi  patnius  oro,  vibb  a  frequent  supplication  of  the 
widow  to  her  guardian.  The  guardian  was  denominated  xy^tof 
in  enybstic  term. 
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The  happiness  of  domestic  life  was,  in  fact,  con- 
sidered, in  Greece,  as  of  little  moment     The  state 
was  every  thing ;  the  wife,  but  as  she  gave  robust 
citizens  to  the  state,  was  nothing.     In  Sparta  she 
might  seek,  without  shame  or  dishonour,  to  remedy 
an  unfruitful  union,  by  a  temporary  departure  from 
her  husband ;   and  her  husband  might  not  only 
transfer  her,  for  the  same  reason,  and  against  her 
inclination,  as  freely  as  he  might  lend   a  tripod 
or  a  vase,  but  invite  into  his  house  the  auxiiiaiy 
husband  whom  he  was  to  impose  on  the  obedient 
acceptance  of  his  wife*.     If  she  bore  a  sickly  child, 
her  maternal  feelings  were  to  be  outraged  ;  and  the 
infant,  because  likely  to  become  a  burden  to  &e 
public,  was  to  be  cast  into  a  cavern  to  perish  f.    If 
her  child  proved  to  be  healthy  and  robust,  it  was 
considered  as  the  property  of  the  state,   and  tODi- 
feelingly  removed  from  the  superintendence  of  b^ 
fondness  and  her  care;};.     In  her  earlier  days>sbe 
had  been  regarded  only  as  an  instrument  of  political 
advantage.    She  was  required  to  mingle  in  the  public 
exercises  of  wrestling,  of  the  quoit,  and  of  the  race, 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing  her  stature  and  her 
strength ;  and,  in  order  to  extinguish  the  weakness 
of  jealousy  by  which  society  is  so  much  disturbed, 
and  to  provoke  young  men  to  marriage,  that  they 
might  become  more  serviceable  to  the   common- 
wealth, she  was  taught  to  exhibit  herself  without 
reserve  in  the  naked  dance,  and,  at  all  times,  to 
robe  her  person  in  a  manner  that  might  best  disclose 
the  beauty  and  symmetry  of  her  limbs  ||.      After  her 

*  Plutarcb.  In  Lycurg.  f  W.  ib.  t  Id.  ib. 

II  Plutarcb.  In  Lycurg.  expatiates  on  tbese  exercises  witb  evi- 
dent pleasure ;  and  tbat  tbey  produced  tbe  intended  efifect  is  pro- 
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larriage  she  was  to  be  no  less  instrumental  to  public 
arposes.  Her  value  was  to  be  estimated  by  the 
ddition  which  she  made  to  the  sound  and  robust 
opulation  of  the  state ;  and,  on  this  principle,  the 
ight  of  her  husband  to  her  exclusive  fidelity,  was 
[>  be  measured  only  by  the  political  rule  of  public 
lenefit 

At  Athens  and  at  Rome  many  of  these  degrading 
QStitutions  were  adopted  or  extolled.  It  has  been 
ilready  observed  that  the  profound  and  accomplished 
?lato  approved  of  the  community  of  women,  of  the 
laked  dance,  and  of  the  exposure  of  children*;  and 
Pericles,  devoted  to  the  charms  of  Aspasia,  is  said 
lot  only  to  have  repudiated  his  wife,  but  to  have 
Tansferred  her  to  another.  The  Roman  riviiUed  th^ 
3reek  in  these  flagrant  violations  of  decorum  and  of 
QStice.  The  grave  and  formal  moralist,  the  dignifie4 
k&nator,  the  distinguished  statesman,  ijiey  who  were 


laMe.    The  lady  Lampito,  in  the  play  of  Aristophanes,  ia  extolled 
ly  her  associates  for  her  various  merits ;  but  it  is  mentioned  as  her  . 
^hief  glory,  that  she  possessed  strength  and  vigour  enough  to  fell 
i  ball*    Aristoph.  Lysistrat.  • 

The  sftge  of  Cheronaea  is  as  much  pleased  with  the  naked 
h&ce,  and  the  managed  robe,  as  with  the  exercises  imposed  on  the 
Spartan  girls;  and  he  admits,  that  the  indecent  drama  was  repre^ 
NOited  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  public,  and  that  the  young  men 
ioiiied  in  the  dance  with  an  equal  contempt  of  tiie  incumbrances 
rf  dress.  He  does  not  tell  us  that  the  young  women  were  to  escape 
Sid  taint  of  the  licentiousness  they  inspired. 

Id  inodem  times,  philosophic  inquirers,  as  they  are  called,  have 
repeated  and  approved  of  the  sentiments  of  Plutarch.  '^  Dans  le ' 
fSynuiase,  les  jeunes  filles,  depouillees  de  leurs  habits,  et  par^  de 
henr  verta,  cOmme  le  plus  honorable  des  vetemens,  disputerent 
le  prix  des  exercises  aux  jeunes  gar9ons  leurs  emules.''  L'Analyse 
De  Repub.  de  Plat,  par  L'Abbe  Barthelemi.  Bibliotheque  de 
lliomme  public,  par  Condorcet,  vol.  iii. 

^  Chapter  vi.  sect  i. 
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the  judges,  and  they  who  were  the  makers^  of  the 
laws,  admitted  and  practised  the  Spartan  doctrine,  by 
which  the  husband  was  authorized  to  dispose  of  the 
person  of  the  wife  *.  The  unfortunate  matron  was 
sometimes  to  be  consigned,  without  divorce,  to  the 
temporary  possession  of  her  husband  s  friend,  and  to 
be  again  received  by  her  wedded  master,  only  to  be 
again  exposed  to  the  same  indignity.  With  similar 
barbarity  her  child  was  to  be  exposed,  whenefer 
the  prudence  or  parsimony  of  the  father  sbouU 
incline  him  to  prevent  the  increase  of  his  family,  and, 
what  was  yet  more  execrable,  she  might  be  cenH 
manded  and  compelled  by  her  legal  tjrrant,  to  become 
herself  the  murderer,  on  its  birth,  of  her  unoffendisg 

infent't- 

This  subjection  of  the  sex  was  maintained  by 
various  provisions  of  the  laws ;  and  tibey  who  w^t 
left  without  restraint  by  their  religion,  were  surren- 
dered to  the  vigilant  superintendence  not  only  of 
their  husbands  but  of  the  state.     Where  love,  says 


*  Hortenaioa  the  orator,  after  having  supplicated  the  pominion 
of  Cato  to  cohabit  with  his  daughter  Porcia,  then  the  wife  of  an 
illustrious  senator,  and  found  that  the  fastidiousness  of  the  husband 
was  likely  to  throw  some  difficulty  in  his  way,  proceeded,  with 
inimitable  coolness,  to  solicit  his  philosophic  friend  to  confer  oo 
him  the  temporary  possession  of  his  wife  Marcia.  To  this  modest 
proposal  there  was,  of  course,  no  objection  to  be  made.  Not  only 
Cato  consented,  but  the  father  of  Marcia  deemed  the  proposal 
quite  reasonable ;  and  the  happy  orator  received  from  their  h^^^ 
the  object  of  his  fugitive  passion.  Plut.  In  Vit.  Caton.  See 
also  Grot.  De  Verit.  Christian,  lib.  ii.  (  13.  Bayle  fa>1W  of 
lending  a  wife,  and  of  lending  a  book,  as  equally  permitted  by 
the  law  of  nature  and  reason.  Nouvelles  Lettr.  Contr.  Maimbours^ 
Lett.  17. 

t  See  chap.  yi.  sect.  i. 
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f  ontesquieuy  appeared  solely  in  a  shape  which  dis« 
tlayed  the  profligacy  of  the  times,  and  marriage 
tielf  was  considered  as  nothing  more  than  a  uniiHi 
{  convenience,  dissoluble  at  will*,  it  might  have 
cen  thought  inore  necessary  to  guard  the  chastity 
y  political  regulation,  which  was  not  defended  by 
iig;lker  sanctions.  The  female,  accordingly,  who, 
ft  a  seraglio,  would  have  been  attended  by  slaves, 
tflOLible,  perhaps,  to  a  bribe,  was  in  Greece  to 
dbmit  to  the  yet  more  rigorous  inspection  of  magis* 
rates  appointed  by  the  state.  These  men  were  in-> 
acted  with  an  authority  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  the 
libiinal  which  was  early  established  at  Rome  f;  and 
bay  might  punish  the  wife,  not  merely  for  the  deeper 
rime,  of  incontinence,  but  for  every  departure,  how* 
(far  dight,  from  that  reserved  and  punctilious  gravity 
riuch  she  was  required  to  maintain.  She  was  thus 
D  live  in  a  state  of  perpetual  and  unworthy  coercion, 
flaie  her  husband  might  tranter  his  love,  without 
ilame,  to  the  seductive  charms  of  the  more  fortunate 
^rtezan.  All  her  virtues  were  prescribed  or  com* 
pdled.  She  was  to  boast  no  merit  of  voluntary  per- 
EMmance ;  and  if  the  jealousy  and  despotism  which 
drew  around  her  so  tyrannically  the  circle  of  ^us- 
jMcion,  might  sometimes  provoke  the  crime  which 


*  UEsprit  De  Loix,  lib.  vii.  c.  9. 

t  This  tribunal  took  cognizance  of  the  manners  as  well  as  of 
the  suilt  of  women.  It  was  invested  with  ample  powers  to  punish 
•very  deviation  from  the  grave  and  retiring  modesty  required  of 
fiietex;  and  the  punbhment,  as  it  was  discretionary,  might  be 
tidily  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  crime,  or  the  indiscretion  of 
be  accused.  When  this  tribunal  did  not  act,  the  husband  himself 
at  as  judge,  and  pronounced  the  verdict  on  the  frailty  or  indecorum 
f  ids  wife,  in  the  presence  of  her  relations.  Dionys.  Halicam. 
b.  iL  p.  96.    Ulpian.  Tit.  vi.  §  9, 12, 13.    Livy,  lib.  xxxix. 
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they  were  vigilant  to  prevent,  the  vengeance  due  to 
the  honour  of  the  injured  husband  was  amply  sanc- 
tioned by  the  laws,  and  was  seldom  either  remitted 
or  delayed. 

It  is  true,  that  women  might  exercise,  on  certain 
occasions,   the  privilege   of  divorce,   and  thereby 
escape  from  the  restraint  or  the  tyranny  to  which 
they  had  been  subjected  by  marriage.     Yet,  even 
this  law,   seemingly  favourable  to  die   rights  and 
interests  of  the  sex,  was  impeded  or  enfeebled  in  its 
operation  by  the  injustice  of  the  public  voice.    The 
wife  was  scarcely  permitted  to  detail  the  crime  of  her 
husband  on  which  she  was  to  ground  her  pretensioDS 
to  redress ;  the  impeachment  was  hejard,  if  at  all, 
with   evident  reluctance  and    contempt ;   and  tfie 
coldness  or  frown  of  the  disapproving  magistrate 
was  prepared  to  intimidate  the  unfeminine  audadtf 
of  the  complainant.     It  was  considered  as  scandalous 
in  a  woman  to  depart,  under  any  circumstances, 
from  her  husband ;  and  the  complaint  of  Medea,  of 
the  hard  fate  of  her  sex,  and  of  the  necessity  imposed 
upon  them  of  submitting  in  silence  to  cruelty  and 
neglect,   might    have    been    equally  just   in  later 
times*.     When  the  wife   of  Alcibiades   appeared 
before  the  proper  tribunal,  and  demanded  a  separa- 
tion from  her  husband,  for  causes  which  she  was 
about  to  state,  he  seized  her  arm,  in  the  presence  of 
the  assenting  and  applauding  judges,  and  forcibly 


♦  Euripid.  Med.  v.  230.  The  divorce  obtained  by  the  wife, 
and  that  by  the  husband,  was  8peci6ed  by  two  different  terms.  Men 
were  said  awowtfiwup,  «vo^^f ur,  to  dismiss  their  wivies ;  wooaen  were 
said  avoXiviiy,  to  depart  from  their  husbands.  The  dignity  of  man 
might  inflict,  but  was  not  to  suffer  the  degradation  of  dismissal ; 
and  the  contumacy  which  announced  the  inferiority  of  the  sex, 
was  to  be  added  to  the  other  evils  imposed  upon  them. 
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conducted  her  to  his  home  *.  This  detail,  hdwever, 
by  no  means  completes  the  catalogue  of  wrongs  to 
which  women  were  subject  in  Greece  and  Italy. 
According  to  the  grave  and  deliberate  sentence 
of  Cato  Major,  if  a  husband  detected  the  adul- 
tery  of  his  wife,  he  might  secretly'  put  her  to 
death  without  subjecting  himself  to  the  hazard  of* 
punishment ;  but  the  wife  was  to  respect  the  adul- 
terous husband  too  much  to  disclose,  even  by  the 
slightest  intimation,  the  contumacy  and  the  deser- 
tion of  which*  she  had  reason  to  complaint-  Or," 
if  she  were  permitted  to  detail  the  evidences  of  his 
guilt, '  her  accusation  was  to  be  confined  within  a 
narrow  circle.  She  herself  was  liable  to  the  charge  and 
the  penalty  of  adultery,  for  every  act  of  incontinence ; . 
but  her  husband,  indulged  with  ample  and  profligate. 
liberty,  might  safely  and  freely  associate  with  the 
most  corrupt  of  the  sex ;  and,  in  the  age  of  cour- 
tezans, an  intercourse  with  a  married  woman^  alone 
rendered  him  an  adulterer^  aud  exposed  him  to 
a  divorce  J. 


•  Plutarch.  In  Vit.  Alcibiad. 

t  ^'  In  adulterio  uxorem  tuam  si  deprehendisses,  sine  indice 
tmpane  necares ;  ilia,  si  adulteraris,  digito  non  auderet  condngere.'' 
Aid.  Cell.  lib.x.  c.  13. 

X  This  was  one  of  the  laws  of  Solon.     By  many  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  writers,  the  libertinism  allowed  by  the  laws  is  not  merely^ 
tolerated  but  praised.    The  censor  Cato  speaks  of  it  with  high  ap- 
probation, as  a  privilege  sanctioned  by  necessity  and  utility; 

Quidam  notus  homo,  cum  exiret  fomice,  macte 
Virtute  esto,  inquit,  sente'ntia  dia  Catonis ; 
Nam  simul  ac  venas  inflavit  dira  lubido, 
Hue  juvenes  aequum  est  descendere. 

Hor.  Sat.  lib.  i.  Sat.  ii.  31. 
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The  lMi$baa4  tberefore^  had  Htde  ta  aj^ehetid 
(torn  Bny  Appeal  of  his  wile  to  the  j^otectSen  m^ 
jitiitice  ef  the  laws.  Bat  it  was  not  mou^  ta 
Gtra&tenance  and  justify  his  domeslSe  despotfm^  by 
law,  and  ta  enable^  him  to  transfer  hiis  wife,  aa  he 
pleased^  to  the  temporarj  possession  of  a  frieikd. 
fie  Was  also  to  be  endowed  with  an  aulborky  e%- 
tending  beyond  the  grate.  She  who  had^  lived  ia 
subjection  to  hini^  daring  his  life,  was  Itybe  obedient 
t6' whatever  disposition  he  might  make  of  her  pevsoa 
by  his  wili.  The  expiring  husband  mighl  supply  a 
suecessor  to  his  connubiial  rights  by  the  capricioas 
or  arb^ry  election  of  his  kst  momentd^;  and  evea 
»  slave  might  be  thus  legalfy  selected  to  oacvfpf 
the  bed,  as  well  as  to  enjoy  the  property^  ef  bis 
drafted  master  *. 

The  kw  of  d^Foree,  though  eflitlle  avail  totfie  wife, 
setited  only  to  affoiNl  a  libertine  licence  to  the  luB^ 
iHHid.  There  was  here  no  limit  but  wiU^  to^  bi»  power. 
The  most  innocent  was  as  fiable  as  the  most  gmky 
wife,  to  the  shame  and  misery  of  a  sudden  dfsfmi^sal. 
In  a  moment  the  whole  fabric  of  domestic  felicity 
might  be  dashed  down.    The  endearment  of  one 


Ciceso  9&rmB  that  this  licence*  inatead  oC.beiiig  offimaive  to 
morals^  was  perfectly  consistent  with  the  andendcustoma  iBd:ato• 
sticution8ofthe8tate.  ^' Quando  enim  hoc  factum  non  est  ?  Quando 
rSprehensum  ?  Quando  non  permissum?  Qiiandb  denique  Mt, 
at  quod  licet  non  liceret.''    Orat.  Pro  CoeL  c.  99. 

Husbands  at  Athens  associated  so  rarely  witk  their  wivea*  thatit 
became  necessary,  in  the  opinion  of  the  legislator,  to  prescribe  the 
attentions  which  domestic  duty  required: 

*  The  father  of  Demosthenes  bequeathed  his  wifeto  a  future 
husband ;  and  Demosthenes  himself  justifies  the  will  hy  nHiich  the 
slave  Pbormio  was  put  in  possession  of  the  property  and  wife  of  his 
deceased  master,     Orat.  In  Aphob. 
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'  might  be  succeeded  by  the  alienation  of  ano- 
smd  alienation  might  indulge  its  caprice  with- 
Hmitation  or  reserve.  A  new  smile  exciting 
w  passion,  a  contemptible  whim,  a  fancied  of- 
%  might  be  fatal  to  the  peace  of  an  entire  house* 
i  and  the  tranquillity  of  families,  built  upon 
indation  of  sand,  was  every  moment  in  danger 
eihg  overthrown*  This  facility  of  divorce  ex- 
jd  itself  firom  the  highest  to  the  lowest  stations, 
influences^  all  the  morals  and  manners  of  life, 
are  perpetually  disgusted  with  the  authenticated 
Is  of  vile  and  wanton,  or  cruel  and  remorseless 
diation.  We  see  Cicero,  Ae  author  of  the  most 
i  treatise  of  antiquity,  dismissing  his  wife 
iltia,  without  a  crime,  after  he  had  lived  with 
tbr  thirty  years.  *  We  see  Marcus  Brutusj  the 
;  separating  himself  from  Claudia  widiout  re- 
e,  though  her  fidelity  was  not  to  be  impeachedf. 
see  the  Patrician  Dolobella  parting^  with  one 


!•'  had  an  apology.  She  did  not,  in  his  opinion^  grieve  suf- 
ly  for  the  death  of  her  daughter  Tullia ;  and  hence,  though 
treated,  in  the  most  submissive  manner,  to  be  permitted  to 
m,  he  sent  her  a  divorce.  Cicer.  Epist.  ad  Attic,  epist.  13, 
^  47.  Btit  he  did  not  remain  long  unmarried.  The  youn^ 
Ut  tfooQ'fiuppiied  the  place  of  the  more  aged  Tensntia.  Epist. 
Hur.  epnt.  4,  14.  Nor  does  Terentia  appear  much  to  have 
ted  her  loss.  She  lived  to  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  three 
and  Cicero  was  succeeded  by  three  husbands,  whose  blandish- 
may  have  consoled  her  for  the  cruelty  of  the  orator.  The 
•  her  husbands  was  consul  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius ;  and  it 
M  boastt  thai  be  possessed  two  things^  whieh  had  belonged  to 
satest  men  of  the  age  before  him — Cicero's  wife  and  Clear's 
Valer.  Max.  8, 13.  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  7,  48.  Dion.  Cass. 
• 

Imtns  fell  in  love  with  Portia.    That  was  enough.     Cicer. 
4  Attic.  13,  9,  Ace. 
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wife  that  he  might  take  another,  who  had  liberated 
herself  from  her  second  husband  by  divorce,  pro- 
bably for  the  purpose  of  this  new  marriage  *.  And 
the  catalogue  may  be  aptly  closed  with  Pompey,  the 
boast  at  one  time  of  his  country,  who  divorced  him- 
self from  his  wife  Antistia,  under  circimistances  of 
the  vilest  ingratitude,  that  he  might  consult  his  in- 
terest or  his  passion  by  marrying  a  woman  who  was 
then  living  with  her  husband  t>  Of  these  enormities 
of  practice,  sanctioned  by  this  conveniency  of  law, 
the  details  might  be  easily  enlarged ;  but  enough  has 
appeared  to  prove  with  what  facility  men  of  ihe  first 
rank,  and  sometimes  of  the  highest  character,  availed 
themselves  of  the  powers  of  divorce ;  and  how  litde 
the  cruel  indifference  was  condemned  with  which 
the  most  innocent  wife  was  dismissed  by  him  in 
whom  she  should  have  found  the  love,  the  protec- 
tion,  and  the  guardianship  of  a  husband. 

Under  laws  so  vile  and  so  corrupt,  miurriage  be- 
came, not  a  union  of  felicity,  but  an  institution  to  be 
violated  at  will  by  caprice  or  crime  ;  and  it  was  soon 
found  that  the  tolerated  vices  of  one  sex  were,  at 
length,  abundantly  to  provoke  the  vices  of  another. 
The  tales  told  by  the  historian,  of  the  infamies  which 
derived  their  aliment  from  such  a  system,  and  per- 
vaded society,  are  scarcely  credible.  The  most 
sensual  of  the  passions  was  indulged  with  a  profli- 
gacy which  openly  laughed  at  purity  of  manners, 


*  Cicer.  Epist.  Famil.  a,  15.    Ad  Attic.  6,  7. 

t  The  father  of  Antistia  was  put  to  death  on  account  of  his 
attachment  to  Pompey.  The  mother,  shocked  by  the  disgrace 
of  her  daughter,  destroyed  herself.  Plut.  In  Pomp.  Middleton, 
Life  of  Cicero,  vol.  ii.  45.  The  lady  who  was  to  be  honoured  by 
this  new  espousal  was  Livia,  the  daughter  of  Cicero. 
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and  with  a  fury  which  no  shame  could  modify  or 
limit.  Marriage  was  regarded  by  both  sexes  with 
undisguised  aversion;  and,  however  it  might  be 
contracted  from  interest  or  from  convenience,  was 
seldom  considered  as  a  restraint  *.  Women  learned 
to  vie  with  men  in  their  applications  for  divorce,  and^ 
there  were  some  who  computed  their  years  of  woman- 
hood, not  by  the  number  of  consuls,  but  of  hus- 
bands t-  The  Epigram  of  Martial,  and  the  Satire 
of  Juvenal,  were  pointed  against  this  spreading 
plague,  with  a  just  and  ardent  indignation ;  but  the 
arrow  was  sped  in  vain  J,  The  hardihood  of  vice 
was  obdurate  and  invulnerable.  The  slightest  dis- 
gust, the  least  obstruction  to  her  passions  or  follies, 
the  wantonness  of  change,  the  levity  and  libertinism 
of  a  moment,  were  quite  sufficient  to  avert  the  wife 
from  the  husband,  and  to  induce  her  to  recur  to  the 
easy  remedy  of  repudiation.      Accordingly,  there 


*  Valer.  Max.  lib.  vi.  c.  3, 

f  Non  consulum  numero,  sed  maritorum  annos  suos  computant. 
Sen.  de  Benefic.  lib.  Hi.  c.  16. 

^  Julia  lex  populis,  ex  quo,  Faustine,  renata  est ; 
Atque  intrare  domos  jussa  pudicitia  est : 
Aut  minus,  aut  certe  non  plus  tricesima  lux  est, 

£t  nubit  decimo  jam  Thelesina  viro. 
Quae  nubit  toties,  non  nubit ;  adultera  lege  est. 
Offendor  moecha  simpliciore  minus. 

Mart.  Epigram,  lib.  vi.  7. 
Javenal  is  more  indignant : 

Jamque  eadem  summis  pariter  minimisque  libido, 
Nee  nielior  pedibus  silicem  quas  content  atrum, 
Quam  quae  longorum  vebitur  service  Syrorum. 

Sat.  vi.  line  348. 

The  whole  Satire  is  a  fierce  but  most  indecent  invective  on  th« 
reigning  vices  of  the  sex.  The  poet  suflfers  his  language  to  be 
tainted  by  the  impurity  of  his  subject. 
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aiiever  was  an  age  or  country  in  whicli  so  profligate 
a  contempt  of  the  nuptial  band,  or  so  much  lioence 
and  infidelity  were  displayed,  as,  at  this  time,  iveve 
^enly  indulged  by  both  sexes  at  Bx>wat ;  and  it 
xnight  have  been  thought  by  a  just  observer  cf  ibat 
period,  that  the  whole  order  of  society^  and  all  the 
bqnds  of  husband  and  wife,  and  parent  and-chiMl, 
and  all  the  kindred  affinities  which  flow  firom  tiiose 
relationships  as  from  their  source,  were  abo^t  to  be 
.  finally  subverted  and  dissolved. 

These  vices  speedily  generated  others.    They  w!ho 
were  reproached  by  the  satirist  for  the  tuunasqued 
libertinism  by  which  they  disgraced  their  sei:,  com- 
pleted the  scandal  of  their  name  by  a  rage  for  pubbc 
.  spectacles  of  the  most  execrable  and  appalling  eba- 
.racter.      They  contemplated  with  savage   delight, 
the  sanguinary  and  inhuman  sports  of  the  arena ; 
applauded  the  blow,  with  barbarous  enthusiasmj  by 
which  the  favourite  gladiator  terminated  his  contest ; 
beheld,  unmoved,  his  brave  but  less  fortunate  com- 
petitor writhing  on  the  sand  in  the  agonies  of  death ; 
occasionally  themselves  engaged  witii  savage  fury  in 
these  execrable  combats ;  and  sometimes  retired,  amid 
the  plaudits  of  a  vile  populace,  stained  with  the 
blood  of  their  defeated  antagonists.     In  the  temper 
thus  displayed  there  is  something  almost  more  hide- 
ous than  the  bold  and  unabashed  impurity  in  which 
they  indulged ;  but  we  are  not  astonished  that  they 
who,  women  only  in  name,  had  sacrificed  all  the 
decency  and  delicacy  of  the  sex,  should  be  prepared 
for  participating  with  inhuman  joy  in  scenes  of  bar- 
barity and  blood  *. 

*  Endromidas  Tyrias,  et  fcemineum  ceroma 
Qiiis  nescit  ?     Vel  quis  non  vidit  vulnera  pali  ? 
Quern  cavat  assiduis  sudibus,  scutoque  lacesstt. 
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Thus  were  women  degraded  and  vitiated  in  Greeoe 
and  Itafy,  bf  tke  oonspiiaxig  influences  of  law,  %t 
custom,  and  of  popukr  trillion.  They  became  wwes, 
not  to  .ttercise  the  household  charities,  the  wedded 
^ffectioQs,  Ihe  maternal  tendernesses,  d>e  beaiitifi4 
Bolf-de^otioti,  widi  which  <he  ^esi  seem  olmost  ui<- 
stinctiyeiy  .u^{j|Ded  to  lavish  themselves  >on  iht 
iittle  cirde  of  the  heaarth ;  but  to  serve  and  to  obey ; 
jko  become  stewards  and  economists  for  husbands  wh# 
^rewarded  them  with  neglect ;  and  to  give  citizens 
to  ithe  state,  which  degraded  and  oppressed  them  \if 
^e  injustice  oi  its  institations*  We,  itocordingly, 
jecognise  in  them  the  mere  in0tn»entB  of  pnvote 
iconvenience  and  pubUc  service;  till,  at  lei^a^, 
^durowii^  aside  the  restraints  whioh  tyraimy  jmi. 
imposed  on  them,  they  no  loiiger  yicdded  to  men  the 
monopdy  of  crime.  All  manners  became  propor- 
tionally tainted.  Socie^  was  deprived  4tff  its  best 
bond  of  connesdon,  in  being  deprived  of  t^ie  essen- 
tial ^graces  of  decency  mnd  decorum.  The  veil  ef 
xeserve,  as  in  Sparta*,  was  considered  as  an  absurd 
.or  useless  incumbrance ;  and  the  ^e&ymiibf  (yf  vice 


Atque  omnes  implet  numeroB ;  dignissimfi  pnireiti 

Florali  matrooa.tuba :  oisi  si  quid  in  illo 

Pedore  plus  agitat,  verseque  paratur  arenas. 

Quem  prestare  potest  inuMer  gakata  ptt^oMin 

Qaae  ibgit  a  aexp,  viral  amat  f    Uiec  tamen  ipaa, 

Vir  ooUet  fieri. 

Juvenal,  Sat.  vi.  1.  345. 

The  whole  Satire  is  hut  one  continued  record  c^  female  depravity. 

*  The  young  women  of  Sparta  obtained  through  Greece  t)re 
coarse  but  significant  appellation  of  Phenomerides,  from  the  open 
garments  which  they  wore^  as  they  did  that  of  Andromaneis,  from 
the  licentioushess  of  their  manners.  Plutarch.  Comj).  of  Lycurgus 
and  Numa. 
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mras  doubled  by  the  unblushing  audacity  and  un- 
feeling insolence  with  which  it  was  displayed. 

The  vices  of  the  times  were  not  solely  those  oi 
the  female  sex.     Men  were  equally  corrupt.     The 
proud  attachment  to  their  country,  die  love  of  glory, 
the  spirit  of  high  and  illustrious  achievement,  which 
had  once  so  much  embellished  their  character,  had 
gradually   declined.     They  had  no  household  at 
dieir  heart,  for  they  had  no  household  affection, 
little  respect  for  the  mother  of  their  children,  litde 
of  that  family  attachment  which  converts  home  into 
an  altar  of  peace  and  love.     Politicians,  sensualists, 
lovers  of  public  spectacles,   restless  or  intriguing 
citizens,  they  amply  indulged  in  the  privileges  which 
they  derived  from  the  law  of  marriage,  and  private 
duty  was  as  much  forgotten  as  public  virtue.     The 
wife  was  rather  an  inmate  in  the  house  of  her  hus- 
band, than  a  partner  of  his  welfare,  or  a  promoter  of 
his  happiness.     The  bill  of  divorce  was   a  ready 
instrument  of  caprice  and  wantonness.     Family  ties 
were  dissolvable  and  dissolved  in  a  moment,  for  the 
indulgence  of  any  new  and  wayward  passion.  Beauty, 
fidelity,  obedience,  might  no  more  avert  the  shame 
or  calamity  of  repudiation^  than  deformity,  profli- 
gacy, or  ill  temper.     All  conjugal  virtues  might  be 
violated,  and  were  violated,  with  impunity.     There 
was  nothing  to  stay  the  torrent,  and  it  rolled  on 
rapidly  and  widely.     Profligacy  grew  into  a  fashion. 
Men  of  the  highest  station  and  name  set  the  example. 
Wives  were  conveniently  borrowed  and  lent     The 
dwelling  of  the  courtezan  was  the  scene  of  resort 
Vices,  to  which  it  is  painful  even  to  allude,  were 
every  where  practised  without  shame  or  punishment*. 

♦  Cicer.  de  Nat  Deor.  lib.  i.  c.  28.  Seneca,  Ep.  xcv.  Pu« 
eroniminfelicium  greges,  agmina  exoletorum,  per  uationes  colores* 
que  descripta. 
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Neither  law,  nor  reputation,  nor  religion^  interfered ; 
and  that  which  they  should  have  denounced  as  the 
faJst  of  crimes,  was  tolerated  or  encouraged  by 
the  guilt  of  their  silence. 

The  dramatic  genius  of  Greece  caught  the  con- 
tagion.    The  comic  theatre  exhibits  nothing  of  tha;t 
delicacy  and  elegance,  which  a  mingled  and  polished 
society  of  the  sexes  might  have  communicated  and 
diflfused.     We  discover  not,  on  the  stage,  a  single 
character  of  a  well-bred  woman,  that  is,  of  one  who, 
to  virtue  and  intelligence,  added  dignity  and  refine- 
ment of  manners.  We  seek  in  vain  for  the  delineation 
of  tliat  universal  passion  whose  innumerable  varieties 
of  tenderness  and  of  gaiety,  of  whim  and  caprice, 
of  sportiveness  and  fascination,  of  tears  and  smiles, 
it  is  the  delight  of  modem  comedy  to  exhibit     If 
females  be  introduced,  it  is  generally  for  the  purpose 
of  broad  satire  and  coarse  burlesque ;  but  men,  bu- 
siness, politics,  and  ribaldry,  principally  engross  the 
stage.  The  scene  displays  gymnasiums,  and  senates, 
and  public  assemblies,  and  courts  of  law,  and  the 
collisions  of  sophists  and  of  philosophers ;  and  the 
dialogue  is  quick,  witty,  antagonistic,  and  humorous, 
and  maintained  with  a  freedom  and  a  licence  which 
spared  gods  as  little  as  it  did  men.     But  the  graces 
of  life,  the  conversation   measured   yet  easy,  the 
elegant  and  polished   intercourse,   the  politeness, 
delicate  even  in  its  retorts,  and  chaste  even  in  its 
vivacity,  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  scenes  of  the 
ancient  drama.     The  poet  and  his  auditors  were 
alike  ignorant  of  the  courtesies  and  the  felicities  of 
domestic  intercourse,  and  of  the  refinement  of  that 
mingled  association,  in  which  the  wit  and  gaiety 
of  the  two  sexes  are  indulged  with  freedom,  but 
restrained  by  decorum  and  by  reserve.     The  comic 
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fitage,  l^eiefore,  Caterer  might  Intve  hwa  it  merits, 
i^as  utteri]^  deficient  in  those  attractions  wiiidi  wonU 
tiave  become  it  best  No  veil  was  tlifown  oi^er  Ibe 
coarseness  of  its  characters,  because  that  rery  coatse- 
^ess  was  necessary  to  popular  'entertainment  The 
linmeur  is  gross  but  poignant,  the  wit  licentious  to 
caustic,  the  allusion  broad  but  ludicions.  The  wofst 
things  are,  sometimes,  unceremonious  called  bj 
their  worst  names.  The  meanest  x>f  the  kumai 
appetites  or  wants,  are  perpetually  brought  Ibrwari 
to  mid^e  sport  for  the  multitude ;  and  a  fiMniliar  and 
^  vulgar  licence,  which,  among  the  'better  classes  ^ 
modem  times,  would  excite  only  disgust  or  contempt, 
was  not  merely  permitted,  but  onoouraged  and 
fCi^yed,  by  the  gay,  ^e  ver^satUe,  and  the  aoeon- 
plished  Athenian. 

There  never  was  a  people  who  devoted  Aesamkm 
with  so  much  ardor  to  the  comic  diealre,  as  the 
people  of  Athens^.  They  made  their  oacape  fimn 
the  tameness  of  female  society,  to  laugh  at  ibe  poig- 
nant wit,  or  the  wanton  ribaldry,  of  an  ArisU^haneB. 
They  delighted  in  the  g^us  which,  sometimes 
elegant  and  even  sublime,  oould  descend  for  their  gra- 
tification, to  merry  and  licentious  dialogue,  fx>  de^cei 
of  frolic,  to  coarse  example,  and  to  vulgar  oUoqqr 
and  abuse.     Some  Aristides,  accordingly,  or  aoae 


*  There  is  a  sin^lar  instance  on  record.  When  the  account  of 
the  signal  defeat  sustained  hy  Nicias  in  Sicily  was  brougfat  to 
Athens^  the  people  were  assembled  in  the  theatre.  The  intri- 
Itgence  was  announced  and  heard  with  momentaiy  sorrow.  A  fcw 
tears  were  shed  ;  but  the  benches  were  not  deserted  for  an  instant; 
the  play  was  speedily  continued ;  and  the  multitude,  forgetting  the 
father,  brother,  or  friend,  whom  they  might  have  lost,  gave  them- 
selves up  again  to  the  gaiety  and  good  humour  which  the  piece  iv«b 
-oakulated  to  excite.    Athene,  lib.  ix.  407. 

1^ 
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smtes,  wbose  nenown  and  Yirtaes  had  jexdted 
ir  spleen,  were  /exhibited  and  burlesqued  to  in- 
ge  ydieir  levhy ;  and  tbe  authoritative  magistrate, 
[  j&e  assuMuing  isopbistt,  were  surrendered  widioat 
ccy  to  !their  laughter  or  their  gibes.  Feasting  and 
*eshing  Iheir  gaietty  with  comic  humour,  &ey 
otrasted  the  pleasure  whioh  they  found  abrgiad 
h  the  torpid  society  of  the  d<Hnestic  and  home- 
Ji  wife ;  and  the  more  respectable  part  -pf  the 
tale  sex,  Jie^cted  for  theatrical  exhibitions,  or 
j&e  gay  levity  of  the  courtezan,  and  confined 
hin  the  narrow  circle  of  household  office,  w^e 
^r  to  pnoHiote  nor  to  participate  the  iQp|Hrov^- 
Qt  of  private  or  .public  msumers, 
Hie  cause  which  limited  the  efforts  or  titke  attiUB- 
Bts  x>f  the  comic  Muse  at  Athc^d,  diffiised  its 
nence  through  all  the  more  solemn  and  affi^ting 
resentations  of  the  theatre.  The  tragic  author 
iom  thought  of  introducing  the  female  character 
/die  exemplification  of  female  excellence.  His 
fecil  was  always  dipped  in  the  darkest  colours.  If 
interested  the  heart,  it  was  not  by  the  delicacy  of 
sentiment,  not  by  Ihe  charm  of  sweetness,  of 
demess,  and  of  generous  affection,  but  by  ibe 
0^,  tiie  boldness,  4e  vigor,  and  the  terror  of  his 
ineations.  The  love  which  he  described  can 
vcely  be  considered  as  the  passion  pf  ^  human 
Dg.  It  was  a  fearful  and  irr€$>ressible  impulse, 
ipecies  of  insanity,  or  a  blind  and  ungovemued 
[Cy  kindled  by  the  vengeance  or  malice  of  the  gods, 
I  hurrying  on  its  unhappy  and  uiu^esisting  victims 
calamity  and  to  crime.  The  poet  of  tragedy,  it  is 
e,  was  not  always  negligent  of  female  excellence 
^race.  He  might  boast,  and  justly,  of  his  Alcestis, 
Iphigenia,  and  his  Antigone ;  but  he  peimtlted 
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such  characters  to  occupy  as  little  as  possible  6f 
the  time  of  his  drama,  and  they  are  rarely,  if  ever, 
sustained  with  appropriate  dignity  of  sentiment  and 
of  manners.     It  was  rather  his  object  to  afliict  the 
heart  by  some  spectacle  of  hideous  calamity,  or  to 
exhibit,  in  their  i^ny,  the  victims  of  an  unpitying 
and  irresistible  necessity,   or  of  cruel,  malignant 
and  capricious  gods.     He  exulted  in  sending  fordi 
the  Furies,   with   their  torch,  their  serpents,  apd 
their  scourge,  to  punish  the  passions  which  celestial 
influence  had  inspired,  or  the  omnipotence  of  the 
Fates  awakened  and  impelled.     Scarcely  does  he 
permit  his  auditor  to  repose  for  a  moment  in  scenes 
of  gentle  and  tender  sorrow.     No  intervals  of  hap- 
piness and  hope,  no  gleam  of  moral  sunshine,  no 
trust  in  superior  powers,  relieve  the  agitated'spec- 
tator.    Fear,  and  terror,  and  despair,  and  madness, 
and  real  and  unintentional  guilt,  occupy  the  stage  in 
all  their  horrors ;  and  the  chorus  itself  is  perpetually 
busy  in  descanting  on  the  impotence  of  man,  on  the 
vanity  of  his  attempt  to  escape  from  misery,  and  on 
the  necessity  of  surrendering  his  bark  to  the  storm 
which  he  is  utterly  unable  to  resist.    In  these  repre- 
sentations the  poet  displayed  sublime  and  pre-emi* 
nent  powers ;  but  he  was  not  a  man  addressing  men 
for  the  purposes  of  humanity.     He  taught  nothing 
by  which  life  may  be  sustained  and  improved,  hope 
and  trust  established  in  the  bosom,  calamity  softened 
or  soothed ;    and   his  acquaintance  only  with  the 
forms  and  manners  of  a  society  from  which  all  that 
was  of  the  heart,  in  its  more  amiable  and  benevolent 
character,  may  be  said  to  have  been  excluded  by 
custom  and  the  laws,  may  account  for  his  ignorance 
of  the  genuine  sources  of  sensibility  and  taste,  and 
may  have  incapacitated  him  from  giving  a  softer 
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colouring  to  his  scenes,  and  a  more  useful  tendency 
x>  his  morality. 

There  was  another  defect,  which  extended  beyond 
the  drama.  It  has  been  observed,  that  ^'  women 
^  were  not  regarded  by  the  ancients  as  a  part  of  the 
•*  polite  world  or  of  good  company ;  and  hence  is, 
'^  perhaps,  the  reason  why  the  ancients  have  not  left 
^'  us  a  single  piece  of  pleasantry  that  is  excellent, 
^<  unless  one  may  except  the  banquet  of  Xenophon, 
"  and  the  dialogues  of  Lucian*."  But  the  ancient 
writers,  from  the  same  cause,  were  as  defective  in 
decency,  as  they  were  in  pleasantry.  Would  Sallust, 
if  the  times  had  been  refined  by  the  admission  of 
females  into  society,  have  unnecessarily  adopted  in 
one  of  the  most  moral  passages  of  his  history,  a  term 
of  unqualified  grossness  and  impurity  f?  Would  the. 
courtly  Horace  have  admitted  into  a  poem  intended 
for  general  perusal,  a  line  not  to  be  translated  into 
modem  language  J?  Would  Euripides,  in  his  Cyclops, 
have  expatiated  through  a  whole  scene  on  the  most 
disgusting  of  crimes  ?  Would  Plautus,  and  Terence, 
and  Aristophanes,  and  Martial,  have  polluted  their 
pages  with  the  most  vulgar  and  undisguised  ribaldry? 
Would  Virgil,  so  generally  decorous  and  elegant, 
have  squandered  his  talents  on  an  eclogue  as  vile  in 
the  subject  as  beautiful  in  the  composition  ||  ? — AH 
the  nations  of  modem  Europe,  it  is  admitted,  have 

» 

*  Hume.  Essay  xiv. 
t  Qnicttnque  impudicus,  adalter,  ganes,  &c.    Bell.  Catilin.  In 

Pte&t. 

X  Nam  fiiit  ante  Hellenam,  &c. 

H  I  dare  not  allade  more  particularly  to  the  indecent  passages, 
which  disgrace  the  pages  and  the  taste  of  these  distinguished  writers ; 
nor  am  I  inclined  to  quote  for  my  authority  what  it  would  be  dis* 
gusiing  to  read. 
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been  iafruhecl  by  the  unbridled  obscetiity  of  some  of 
their  writers.  But  there  is  this  distinctioti.  In 
modem  Europe,  grossness  is  admitted  to  be  gross ; 
and  the  writer  who  transgresses  Ae  laws  of  decontm 
and  of  decency,  and  devotes  his  execrabfe  volume  to 
the  effusions  of  an  impure  imagination^  is  rejected 
and  contemned  by  the  common  sense  and  die  common 
feelings  of  society.  Whereas,  at  Athens  and  at 
Rome,  impurity  was  considered  neither  as  an  offence 
nor  as  a  dishonour.  It  spoke  from  the  stage  without 
reserve.  It  sullied  tlie  conversation  or  the  writings 
of  the  most  accomplished  characters ;  and  it  attested 
an  sera  in  the  history  of  nmnners,  distinguished  by 
apparent  contradictions,  and  at  once  refined  l^ 
science  and  the  arts,  and  disgraced  by  a  licence  of 
modes  and  language  as  universal  as  it  was  corropt 


SECT.  II. 

Stath  of  the  female  sex  in  India  ^^Folygamy^  its  extent  and-  renU^^ 
Womem  equally  secluded  brfore  and  after  marnage'-'''Saviiity  €^ 
theiy  obedience^-^Uneducated — Domestic  offices — The  duty  of  the 
voidom^^The  accomplishments  withheld  from  the  better  doss  of  fe^ 
nudeSf  lavished  on  the  wanton  beauty  of  the  dancing  girls  of  tie 
temples — Women^  in  general,  divested  of  property — In  a  state  of 
perpetual  tutelage — Prohibited  from  reading  the  Vedas — Liable  to 
the  most  capricious  tRvorce^  Suspicion-  andjeaUmey  of  the  Uns — 
Punishment  of  female  infidelity — Unvarying  state  of  maimers  in 
the  East. 

AS  we  advance  from  the  West  to  the  East,  we  shtll 
discover,  in  the  condition  of  the  female  sex,  still 
more  legible  marks  of  the  vile  misrule  of  folly  and 
of  despotism.  The  tyranny  of  institution  appears  to 
extend  from  the  throne  to  the  household.  He,  who 
is  himself  a  slave,  becomes  an  oppressor  in  his  turn. 
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fie  roles  in  hi(»  dwelling  as  tbe  Rf^aK*  m  Ifhe  Safaf^p* 
•ales  m  bis  province ;  md  the  law  of  marriiige,  whieft 
^  every  where -the  humiliation  of  the  womm  and  the 
irife,  seems  to  have  been  dictated  but  by  his  prides 
M  selftshnesSy  his  injnslicey  and)  his  tyrtmny. 

Folygamy,  the  despot  of  domestic  life,  prevails 
DTMr  the  whole  Eastern  world.  With  equal  contempt 
Df  ttafure>  of  justice,  of  public  and  private  welfare, 
Me  portion  of  die  human  species  is  invariably  de- 
^mdbd^  into  a  ^subservient  instrument  of  the  passions 
D#  die  other.  Female  beauty  is  tfrained  but  to 
eidiaiiee  die  pleasures  of  a  despotic  master,  and  tk^ 
be  seekidled  by  his  selfishness  and  his  suspicion  from 
Ike  iflieroourse  of  society.  This  dominant  spivit  exists 
DOt  merefy  among  the  higher  classes  of  sociiety,  but 
extends  to  the  dwellings  of  private  Kfe,  and  affi3rds 
litde  epfknrtunity,  to  those  whom  it  oppresses,  for 
the  exercise  either  of  love  or  of  virtue.  IVom  tbe 
BidbJHgatioB'  which  it  perpetuates  there  is^  no  escape. 
Bope  and  liberty  are  equdly  lost  The  darkness  is 
alwfiys  the  same;  and  the  unhappy  victims  have 
liotliing  to  do  but  to  submit,  in  the  very  tameness  of 
dbupendency,  to  the  will  of  their  jealous  andtyrannica!' 
liiasters. 

'  Therdigion  of  Ae  Hindu  afforded' an  early  sanc- 
tion ta  this  unhappy  humiliation  of  the  female*  sex. 
Framed  in  the  very  spirit  of  partiality  and  injustice, 
it  has  exercised  a  corresponding  influence  over  die 
wliole-  order  of  society.  The  seraglio  dierives  au- 
dtority  from*  its  enactmente ;  and  it  I)egitimates  the 
despotism  which  has  left  nodiing  to  die  feebleness  of 
woman  but  slavery  and  submission. 

Under  diis  religion  we  look  for  no  bond  of  union 
in  the  married  state,  but  such  as  may  exist  between 
die  master  and  the  slave.    The  number  of  wives 
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does  not  appear  to  have  been  limited  by  a  sbgle 
precept  or  command.  The  cells  of  the  harem  are  to 
be  augmented,  and  inmates  supplied,  according  to  the 
fancy,  the  caprice,  or  the  means  of  the  husbaDd. 
He  who  was  taught  to  consider  himself  as  of  a  supe- 
rior nature,  was  to  rule  over  a  number  of  beings 
whom  he  regarded  as  of  a  subordinate  class ;  the  in- 
ferior many  were  to  depend  for  happiness  on  the. 
will  of  the  superior  one  ;  and  the  connexion  which 
was  thus  formed,  a  connexion  always  of  doubtful 
love  and  certain  tyranny,  was  calculated  rather  to. 
ensure  on  one  side  the  obedience  of  fear,  and  to 
confirm  on  the  other  the  authority  of  command, 
than  to  promote  the  felicity  of  domestic  union,  by 
exciting  a  mutuality  of  affection  and  of  esteem. 

The  Hindu  wife  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  the 
companion  of  her  husband,  the  solace. of  his  cares,, 
or  the  object  of  his  I'egard.     She  is  not  expected  to 
please  by  qualities  of  mind,  but  by  seryility  of  obe- : 
dience.    She  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  give  children 
to  her  master,  and  to  conform  to  his  will ;  and  she 
might  be  estranged  from  the  essential  duties  of  the 
wife  and  mother,  if  she  were  permitted  to  direct  her, 
attention  to  intellectual  accomplishments.     In  early 
life,  accordingly,  she  is  carefully  immured  in  the 
dwelling  of  her  parents ;  and,  when  married,  she  is, 
with  similar  caution,  secluded  in  the  apartments  of 
the  harem.     Afler  having  passed  eight  or  ten  years 
beneath  the  rigid  inspection  of  parental  vigilance, 
she  is,    for  the  rest  of  her  days,  to  submit  to  the^ 
suspicious  superintendence  of  conjugal  jealousy.    No 
means  of  improvement  are  afforded  to  her  youth. 
In  general  she  can  neither  read  nor  write.    To  her, 
the    acquirements   which   enhance    the    charm    of 
beauty  and  of  virtue,  are  of  little  value.    It  is  enough 
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if  she  possess  the  habits  of  docility,  and  learn  to 
obey. 

She  is  not  doomed  by  marriage  merely  to  a  ri- 
gorous seclusion  from  the  world.  She  .  is  charged, 
BS  was  the  lady  of  ancient  Greece,  with  the  cares  and 
anxieties  of  household  management  Labours  little 
adapted  to  the  delicacy  of  her  sex,  are  to.be  patiently 
endured.  Every  neglect  of  her  domestic  offices  is 
a  high  and  a  penal  offence  against  the  legitimate  but 
despotic  authority  of  her  husband ;  and  so  earnest  is 
the  law  to  enforce  the  industry  of  the  Hindu  wife, 
that  she  is  expressly  required  not  merely  to  occupy 
the  hour^  of  the  day  in  her  family  arrangements,  but 
**»  to  rise  while  it  is  yet  night"  in  order  to  resume 
the  drudgery  which  the  servitude  of  marriage  may 
prescribe.*.. 

The  injujstice  which  thus  depresses  the  sex,  extends 
to  the  actions  and  the  will  of  the  widow.  The  des- 
ppjtism  of  the  departed  husband  claims,  even  from  the 
grave,  the  devotion  of  the  ,  wives  whom  he  has  left 
behind  him.  One  of  them,  at  least,  is  required,  as 
we  have  seen,  to  ascend  the  pile  on  which  his  body 
Uf  to  be  consumed,  in  order  that  he  may  not  be  de- 
prived of  the  future  attendance  of  the  slave,  from 
whom  he  has  been  accustomed  to  receive  a  prescribed 
and  heartless  obedience ;  and  female  life  is  daily  to 
be.  sacrificed  in  compliance  with  an  institution  utterly 


•  Ch.  XX.  Code  of  Gentoo  Laws  and  the  Ordinances  of  the  Pundits. 
Tbiff  oode  was  collected  from  numerous  volumes  by  Bramins,  whom 
Mr.  Hastings  invited  from  all  parts  of  Hindostah  to  Calcutta  for 
the  purpose  of  completing  the  compilation  under  his  immediate  in« 
spectioD.  The  laws  are  evidences  of  that  characteristic  despotism 
of  the  Hindu  husband,  which  seems  to  have  been  coeval  with  the 
Hindu  religion. 
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opposed  to  every  principle  of  utility,  of  himiiuiity 
and  of  justice,  and  utterly  adverse  to  the  order,  the 
welfare,  and  the  happiness  of  society. 
.  One  class  of  women,  indeed,  among  the  Hindus,  is 
set  apart  for  a  different  lot.  The  girl,  selected  by  the 
priest  for  her  symmetry  and  her  beauty,  and  destined 
by  his  authority  for  the  impure  service  of  the  pagoda,  is 
instructed  with  skilful  assiduity  in  all  the  accomplish- 
ments necessary  to  the  purposes  of  h^  future  voration. 
She  is  taught  to  display  ber  slender  ankles  in  the 
mazes  of  the  dance,  to  heighten  the  loveliness  of  her 
form  and  features  by  graceful  decorations,  to 
her  hair  in  perfumed  knots,  and  to  allure  and 
nate  attention  by  the  charm  of  music*  No  voice  of 
m  buried  husband  is  to  command  her  to  ascend  the 
lighted  pile.  No  seclusion  in  the  harem  is  to  subdue 
her  spirit,  or  wither  her  beauties.  She  is  to  be  die 
servant  only  of  her  gods,  to  exercise  her  wantcmnesl 
in  their  worship,  to  augment  by  her  seductions  the 
number  of  their  votaries,  and  to  engage  their  &vour 
by  the  oblations  of  her  impurity.  The  Gk^cian  cour- 
tezan was  but  her  image;  and  the  Hindu,  like  the 
Athenian  of  old,  was  to  seek  compensation  for  the 
dulness  and  inelegance  of  domestic  life,  in  the  spright- 
liness  and  the  accomplishments  of  consecrated  but 
meretricious  beauty. 

The  Hindu  women  who  are  reserved  for  the 
honours  of  the  wife  and  the  mother,  experience, 
during  their  lives,  few  cares  but  those  of  vigilance 
and  restraint.  After  having  completed  their  novi- 
tiate of  seclusion  in  the  parental  dwelling,  they  are  to 
be  united  to  a  husband  with  whom  they  had  never 
conversed,  to  whom  it  would  be  an  unprecedented 
crime  to  object,  and  for  whose  precarious  affections 
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they  are  to  contend,  in  doubtfdl  and  hostile  cpmpe«* 
tition,  with  each  other.  They  bring  with  them  no 
dowry  but  money  and  submission  ;  they  are  wedded 
to  authority  and  despotism  in  the  person  of  their 
masters ;  and  they  are  at  once  the  creatures  and  the 
victims  of  institutions  directly  at  variance  with  all 
those  reciprocal  duties  and  affections  which,  in  their 
proper  exercise,  constitute  the  dignity  and  the 
felicity  of  married  life. 

The  law  of  the  magistrate  and  the  force  of  custom 
eo-operate  with  religion  to  confirm  and  perpetuate 
this  degraded  condition  of  the  sex.  "  Women  are 
**  in  general  to  have  no  property."  They  are  de- 
clared to  be  perpetually  in  a  state  of  tutelage,  and 
to  be  unfit  for  any  othen  "  Their  fathers,  govern 
^  them  in  their  childhood,  their  husbands  in  their 
•*  youth,  and  their  sons  in  their  old  age."  They 
are  not  even  permitted  to  open  one  of  their  sacred 
volumes.  Whether  from  contempt  of  their  under- 
standing or  of  their  levity,  they  are  said  ^^  to  have 
^*  nothing  to  do  with  the  wisdom  of  the  Vecjas " ; 
and  it  is  cruelly  and  contemptuously  added,  that, 
••  as  they  can  have  no  evidence  of  the  law,  and  no 
**  knowledge  of  expiation,  they  must  continue  with- 
*  out  hope  or  ransom  in  their  sins."  They  are 
subjected,  at  the  same  time,  and  with  similar  in- 
justice, to  all  the  capriciousness  of  divorce.  "  The 
"  wife,  if  barren,  may  be  superseded  in  the  eighth 
**  year;  if  her  children  have  died,  in  the  eleventh; 
"  if  she  speak  unkindly,  without  delay."  But  it  is 
no  where  said,  that,  if  the  husband  be  cruel  or  un- 
fidthful,  he  also  shall  be  liable  to  divorce;  and 
legislators  and  priests  seem  to  have  considered  it  as 
an  impossible  thing  that  the  wife  should  be  pre- 
sumptuous enough  to  complain  of  the  unequal  lot 
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to  which  she  has  been  subjected  by  the  conspiring 
tyranny  of  custom  and  of  the  laws  *. 

In  every  page  of  the  Vedas  we  find  some  precept, 
or  some  command,  favourable  to  this  unrelenting  and 
barbarous  policy.  To  man  is  assigned,  by  reiterated 
declarations,  unlimited  aulhority  over  his  household. 
He  may  indulge  in  wide  and  varied  licence ;  and 
he  may  retain  or  dismiss  his  wives  at  his  good  plea- 
sure. ^^  But  by  a  girl,  or  by  a  young  woman,  or 
**  a  woman  advanced  in  years,  nothing  must  be 
**  done  for  her  mere  pleasure/'  She,  when  married, 
**  must  revere  her  husband  as  a  god,  though  he  be 
'^  unobservant  of  approved  usages,  devoid  of  good 
^^  qualities,  and  even  enamoured  of  another  woman.** 
She  must  ^^  never,  resist,  never  complain,  never 
•**  indulge  in  sacrifices  to  the  gods  apart  from  her 
^*  lord,  and  never,  but  in  proportion  as  she  hiHiottrs 
**  him. by  obedience,  expect  to  be  exalted  in  heaven." 
If  she  violate  the  duties  thus  prescribed,  ''  she  shall 
**  be  in  this  world  infamous,  and  in  the  next  shall 
**  enter  into  the  body  of  a  shekel,  or  be  fifflicted 
'^  with  diseases  which  punish  crimes.**  Her  husband, 
on  her  death,  may  again  '^  light  up  the  nuptial 
^^  fires ; "  but,  from  the  decease  of  her  huslmnd, 
'*  she  must  never  even  name  the  name  of  another 
'^  man,"  and,   if  it  be  not   her  lot  to  ascend  his 


*  Laws  of  Menu,  by  Sir  William  Jones,  ch.  ix.  p.  i,  s,  4,  tg,  &c. 
Doctor  Robertson  seems  to  have  supposed  that  the  custom  of 
secluding  women  among  the  Hindus  was  adopted  from  the  Maho* 
roetans ;  and  he  grounds  his  opinion  on  a  passage  in  the  drama  of 
Sacontala.  But  he  at  the  same  time  admits,  and  quotes  Strabo  to 
prove,  that  women  in  India  were  guarded  in  the  time  of  Alexander 
with  the  utmost  vigilance  and  jealousy.  Roberts.  India.  Appendix. 
He  might  have  quoted  the  oldest  writings  of  the  Hindus  to  the  same 
purpose* 
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funeral  pile,    ^^  she  must    emaciate  her  body  1>y 
**  living  on  pure  flowers,  and  devote  herself  to  per- 
"  petual    austerity   of  pious   suffering."       While 
the  husband  is  permitted  to  associate   with  ^'the 
''  wives  of  singers  and  of  dancers  and  of  such  base 
'^  men,  or  with  servant  girls  maintained  by  one 
^^  master,  or  with  female  anchorites  of  an  heretical 
^  religion,  at  the  expense  of  an  inconsiderable  fine ;" 
the  wife  is  explicitly  warned  that,  if  she  permit  a  man 
to  talk  with  her  at  a  place  of  pilgrimage,  in  the 
shadow  of  a  grove,  or  at  the  confluence  of  rivers ; 
or  to  touch  her  apparel  and  ornaments ;  or  to  jsend 
her  flowers  and  perfumes ;  or  to  sit  witli  her  on  the 
same  couch ;  that  man  shall  be  held  guilty  of  adul- 
tery with  her,  and  both  shall  become  liable  to  the 
last  punishment  of  the  law  *.    Thus  surrounded  by. 
restrictions  which  close  upon  her  on  every  side,  and 
liable  to  the  penal  imputation  of  even  constructive 
crime,  the  married  woman  is  to  exist  but  for  another, 
and  unite  the  wife  and  the  mother  in  the  slave. 
And  what,  in  this  world,  is  to  be  her  recompence  ? 
She  is  to  be  numbered  as  a  wife  among  many  wives 
who  are  no  less  miserable  than  herself,  who  have 
equal  claims  on  the  affection  of  her  husband,  who 
are  equally  bound  to  minister  to  his  gratification, 
and  equally  subject  to  the  cognizance  of  laws,  firamed 
onljT  to  enforce  their  ynlimited  obedience  to  the 
ciq[>riciou8ness  of  his  will,  and  the  tyranny  of  his 
deapotismf. 

*  Laws  of  Menu.  Works  of  Sir  William  Jooes,  voL  viil.  pp.  969, 
•70,  fl7i,  «72,  378,  388,  399^ 

t  **  My  httsband,^  says  a  female,  in  the  Heetopades,  **  may,  if  he 
please,  sdl  me  to  the  gods,  or  give  me  to  the  Bramios;'^  that  is,  as 
the  translator  interprets  it,  devote  her  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mara* 
medba.    Ueetopad.  Transl.  by  Sir  William  Jones,  p.  185. 
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These  laws  seem  to  recognise  but  one  virtue,  yd- 
luntary  or  compulsory,  in  women.  To  the  generous 
sentiment,  the  pure  and  disinterested  love,  the  noble 
confidence,  the  tenderness  delighted  to  lavish  itself 
on  the  object  of  its  devotion,  they  have  no  reference. 
They  were  made  for  the  sole  purpose  of  securing* 
the  chastity  of  the  wife,  not  by  inspiring  her  with* 
high  and  holy  motive,  but  by  announcing  the  punish^ 
ments  reserved  for  infidelity,  and  confirming  the 
despotism  of  jealous  restraint  The  glance  of  a 
strange  eye,  the  approach  of  a  strange  hand,  a  word 
of  salutation  from  a  strange  lip,  they  denounce  a» 
dangerous  or  fatal  to  the  virtue  which  they  guard/ 
and  the  regulations  which  they  prescribe  for  the  re- 
straint of  the  frailty  imputed  to  the  sex,  aie  an- 
noimced  in  terms  too  explicit  to  be  misunderstood, 
and  too  gross  for  modesty  either  to  repeat  or  tor 
heat  *. 

The  lawgiver  has  denounced  the  crime  of  adul* 
tery  with  unequal  and  inequitable  rigor-  The 
punishment  varies  according  to  the  <^lass  of  the 
offenders.  Fine,  banishment,  mutilation,  tonsure, 
a  confiscation  of  property,  may  sufficiently  atone 
for  an  adulterous  connexion  with  a  person  of  an 
inferior  rank  f.  But  the  woman  of  higher  rank  wha 
offends  against  the  law  is  surely  to  perish  ;  and  the 
inspired  Menu  has'  pronounced  her  sentence  with 
more  than  the  severity  of  the  Athenian  Draco :  "  K 
"  a  wife,  proud  of  her  family  and  of  the  jgreat  qua- 


*  They  enumerate,  with  the  most  indecent  minuteness,  ^very 
act  by  whith  chastity  may  be  sullied,  and  punishment  merited ;  but 
I  dare  note  quote  them.     Code  of  Gen  too  Laws,  ch.  xix. 

t  Some  of  these  punishments  are  of  a  singular  character;  but 
here  also  I  must  content  myself  witli  a  general  indication.  Code 
Gcntoo  Laws,  ch.  xix. 
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'^  lities  of  her  kinsfolk^  violate  the  duties  she  owe^ 
to  her  lord,  let  the  king  doom  her  to  be  devoured 
by  dogs  in  a  place  much  frequented ;  and  let  him 
'^  bind  the  adulterous  man  on  an  iron  bed  weU 
<<  heated^  under  which  the  executioner  shall  .throw 
V  logs  continually  till  the  sinful  wretch  be  cotir 

«  Bumed*." 

Under  a  system  thus  cruel  and  absurd,  all  socit^ 
intercourse  is  impaired  and  vitiated,  and  the  progress 
of  civilization  is  opposed  by  apparently  insuperable 
obstructions.  What  delicacy  of  manners  may  he 
^pected  where  the  wife  is  to  leave  her  chamber  but 
by  the  permission  of  her  husband ;  where,  if  she 
be  suffered  to  pass  beyond  the  walls  of  her  pnson, 
the  lopg  veil  is  to  conceal  her  countenance  from 
the  unholy  gaze  of  the  people  f,  and  the  vigilance 
of  special  attendants  is  to  watch  over  her  conduct ; 
and  where  the  jealousy  with  which  she  i9  guarded 
subsides  only  when  she  is  known  to  be  immured  in 
a  dktant  apartment,  and  incapacitated  from  sullying 
the  suspicious  and  vindictive  humour  of  her  master  ? 
What  results  fitvourable  to  the  human  faculties,  or  to 
tfic^  duuities  and  affections  which  sweeten  life,  can  be 
expected  from  a  state  of  domestic  society  in  which 
there  is  so  little  occasion  afforded  for  the  exercise  of 
good  will,  of  mutual  attachment,  or  of  reciprocal 
esteem;  and  the  husband-lord  is  to  mete  out  his 
kindness  as  he  wills  to  wives  who  are  to  compete 
widi  each  other  for  his  capricious  favour,  and  are 
equally  subject  to  his  capricious  authority?    What 

*  Laws  of  Menu.   Sir  William  Jones'  Works,  vol.  viii.  p.  300. 

t  It  was  formerly  a  crime  punishable  by  death  for  any  man  to 
approach  the  road  on  which  any  of  the  king's  wives  were  travelling. 
Strabo,  xv.  p.  1037. 
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source  of  refinement  can  we  look  for  in  a  condition 
of  things  which,  ratifying  the  most  unequal  ties, 
and  degrading  marriage  into  a  union  of  the  despot 
and  the  slavey  cannot  but  corrupt  and  degrade  the 
heart,  and  tend  to  substitute  in  one  party  implicit 
obedience  for  generous  and  voluntary  affection,  and, 
in  the  other,  the  degrading  pride  of  tyrannical  autho- 
rity, for  the  protecting  and  fostering  care  of  a  just 
and  generous  attachment  ? — We  find,  accordingly, 
that  civilization,  if  it  do  not  retrograde,  does  not  ad- 
vance in  the  East.  The  presence  and  equali^  of  the 
sex  are  wanting  to  soften  manners,  and  to  encourage 
the  politeness  of  social  refinement.  The  science  and 
the  art  of  the  earliest  periods  are  neither. surpassed, 
4ior  equalled,  by  the  art  and  science  of  the  preseat 
day.  Dynasties  are  changed,  empires  are  over- 
thrown, a  race  of  triumphant  foreigners  are  esta* 
blished,  England  tenders  her  laws  and  her  know- 
ledge to  the  people,  but  the  native  mind  continues 
unchanged ;  and  causes  which,  in  every  other  por- 
tion of  the  globe,  have  produced  political  and  intel- 
lectual revolution,  and  changed  the  whole  aspect  of 
modes  and  manners,  have  assailed  the  unhappy 
institutions  of  Hindostan  in  vain,  and  left  untouched 
the  predominant  features  of  the  Hindu  character. 
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gati^yin  its  fuUeit  extent^  establUhed  by  the  Koran^^^Easy  repa* 
aiivn  of  the  xcife^RestraintSf  duties^  pmdshmeiUs^^Domestk 
mmers  those  of  the  master  and  the  slave^^Exclusum  rf  vpofUfH 
Ofn  the  paraeUse  of  Mahomet-^Their  future  state  left  donAiful 
f  the  Konut^-'The  paridisakal  houri  to  succeed  the  terrestrial 
xfC'-Mahometan  society^  how  affected  by  the  degradation  of  the 

•  •      • 

does  not  appear  that  the  disciples  of  Mahomet 
e  learned  to  be  more  just  to  the  rights  of  the 
lale  sex,  than  the  worshippers  of  Vishnu  or  of 
una.  The  Mahometan  girl,  after  having  been 
JQCted'to  restraint  from  her  birth;  is  married 
jig,  and  without  any  reference  to  affection  or 
ice.'  The  husband  is  selected  1^  her  parents 
J  to  become  her  master.  From  the  obscure  pri- 
Y  of  the  parental  home,  she  is  conducted  to  the 
lal  chamber,  henceforth  to  endure  the  uncon- 
led  authority  of  conjugal  power.  No  stranger 
>  be  admitted  into  her  presence.  Even  a  brother 
separated  from  her  by  a  boundary  which  may 
dy,  if  ever,  be  passed ;  and  the  charities  of 
bed  are  to  merge  for  ever  in  the  exclusive  du^ 
aired  by  the  unequal  tyranny  of  the  laws, 
rhis  duty  converts  the  wife  into  a  slave,  What- 
r  be  the  negligence  or  contumacy  with  which  she 
reated,  she.  may  not  remonstrate.  She  jnay  be 
mbdij  tod  questioned,  and  punished ;  but  the  voite 
tccusation  from  her  lip  would  be  a  frightful  omen 
L  seraglio.  When  her  husband  appears,  she  must 
the  her  face  in  smiles,  and  bend  to  his  pleasure 
[  caprice,  or  abide  the  punishment  due  to  contu- 
yy  and  disrespect.     She  may  be  degraded,  chas- 
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tised,  divorced,  put  to  death,  in  his  wrath.  No 
inquiry  is  made  concerning  her  fate.  No  appeal  to 
justice  may  bring  to  light  the  secrets  of  the  harem*. 

This  state  of  society  emanates  from  the  Koraq. 
The  polygamy  which  Mahomet  found  established 
among  the  Arabs,  neither  his  interest  nor  his  pasMHit 
permitted  him  to  disclaim  or  to  modify,  llie  hus- 
band has  been,  therefor^i  invfisted  with  all  the  priVi- 
leges  of  a  pernicious  and  prescriptive  authority^  and 
allowed,  if  not  to  increase  the  number  of  his  wives 
at  wiU,  at  least  to  indulge  in  the  ample  licence  of  la 
unlimited  concubinage.  Political  expediency  wbs 
the  only  measure  of  the  law.  The  master  prophet 
disdained  to  subject  his  rules  to  moral  considerations; 
and  he  soon  found  how  much  better  his  purposei 
were  to  be  accomplished  by  gratifying,  than  bj 
restricting,  the  heated  and  impure  passions  ci  li 
warlike  followers. 

lliere  is  a  restrictiofi  in  the  Koran,  but  it  is  reor 
dered  useless  by  a  counteracting  indulgence.  If  the 
Mussulman  were  apparendy  limited  to  four  wives  ft 
he  was  to  be  fully  compensated  for  the  scimtiness  of 
this  allowance ;  and  the  permission  "  to  exchange  one 
^^  wife  for  another  wife,''  was  generously  Vionceded 
by  the  kindness  of  the  prophet  Yet,  as  if  this  fa^ 
cility  of  change  were  not  Sufficient  to  satisfy  his 
passion  or  his  caprice,  he  may  legally  take  to  himsdf 
those  women,  whether  they  be  married  or  otherwise^ 
^'  'whom  his  right  hand  shall  possess  as  slaves :{:.'' 
Of  the  number  which  he  may  thus  enrol  in  the  list 


♦  Dow*8  Dissertat  pp.  7,  79.      f  Koran,  vol.  i.  ch.  4. 

%  **  Ye  are  forbidden  to  take  to  wife  free  women  who  are  mar- 
ried, except  those  women  whom  your  right  hand  shall  possess  as 
slaves." 


•   <     \ 
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moubines,  there  is  no  limitation.'  He  mayr 
lis  Harenii  at  will,  by  pillage  or  purchase; 
nay  well  admit  that  the  prophet' has  not  l>eeir 
in  the  accommodation  which  has  been  thus 
1  to  the  profligacy  or  caprice  of  desire. 
r  the  Koran  the  husband  is  authorized  to  re- 
his  wife  upon  the  slightest  disgust,  and  tb 

back  upon  the  slightest  ii^him ;  but  no  reci- 
iberty  is  extended  to  the  wife.    She  may 

herself  from  her  lord  in  certain  cases  of 
and  cruelty;  but  the  privilege  pan  scarcely 
bised  with  safety  or  with  honour ;  and  the 

obtained  T)y  the  divorce  is  generally  ac- 
ied  by  the  loss  of  property,  or  by  public 
i*. 

f  caution  of  the  law  is  exercised  to  satisfy  the 
'  and  suspicion  of  one  sex  by  restricting  the  li- 
the other.  Women  are  not  merely  required  to 

in  their  deportment;  "  to  restrain  their  eyes, 
il  their  necks,  to  discover  neither  their  hands; 
leir  face,  nor  the  ornaments  of  their  persons  f,'* 
avoid  all  intercourse,  however  momentary, 
the  circuit  of  their  prison.  They  must  attend 
liities  of  their  household,  and  economise  the 
Y  of  their  husbands  with  rigorous  exactness. 

prove  perverse  or  negligent,  they  may  be 
ly  rebuked,  confined  to  their  apartmetits,  and 
td  by  stripes  %.  For  crimes  of  a  deeper  die, 
3  to  experience  a  more  adequate  punishment' 
liation  of  their  errors  is  to  be  found  in  the 


).  Prelim.  Disc.  sect.  iv.  p.  178.    Smith  de  Mirib.  ac 
Turcar.  ep.  ii.  p.  5.    Chardin.  Voyage  de  Perse,  torn.  L 

vol.  ii.  c.  xxiv.  p.  192.       i  Kor.  vol.  i.  ch.  iv.  p.  ibi.' 
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neglect  and  tyranny  to  which  they  are  exposed ;  and 
by  the  very  authority  which  permits  the  husband  to 
satisfy  the  utmost  vagrancy  of  desire,  a  lingering 
death  is  awarded  to  the  incontinence  of  the  wife,  and 
she  is  "  to  be  imprisoned  in  a  separate  chamber  until 
<^  death  release  her"*  from  her  sorrows  and  her 

shame. 

.  Mahomet  has  yet  further  degraded  the  female  aei- 
Whether  he.  intended  to  admit  women  into  his  patt- 
dise  is  a  question  which  has  been  much  and  eamesdj 
discussed  by  the  more  learned  of  his  disciples ;  and 
the  opinion  has  been  generally  embraced,  that  th^ 
shall  be  finally  rewarded  or  punished  according  to 
their  deeds,  by  the  inflexible  equity  which  shall 
reward  or  punish  the  deeds  of  men.  But  in  tbe 
whole  Koran  there  is  not  a  text  which  encooragei 
the  sex  to  indulge  any  ardent  hope  of  future  felici^. 
The  pious  and  warlike  Mussulman,  indeed,  shidi 
be  obeyed,  hereafter,  by  the  fiadthful  ministry  of 
eighty  thousand  attendants,  and  shall  enjoy  the 
eternal  espousals  of  seventy-two  wives,  the  Houris 
of  Paradise,  distinguished  by  their  symmetry,  tbeir 
fidelity,  and  their  love,  and  glowing  with  all  the 
bloom  and  beauty  of  immortal  youth.  In  this  scene 
of  enjoyment,  however,  there  is  no  reason  to  conclude 
that  the  wives,  who  have  endured  the  caprice  of  his 
passions  on  earth,  shall  be  permitted  to  participate 
hereafter  his  glory  and  his  happiness.  The  aposde 
^eems  to  have  thought  that  their  inferior  natures  were 
unworthy  to  share  such  high  delights ;  and,  scarcely 


*  Koran,  ch.  iv.  p.  95.  This  was  the  punishment  of  fomicatioa 
^d  adultery  in  women.  The  Sonna  has  mitigated  the  sentence, 
and  decreed  that  the  maiden  guilty  of  fornication  shall  receive  ona 
Jiundred  stripet,  and  tbe  adulterer  shall  be  stoned  to  deathr 
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deigning  to  cast  a  single  ray  across  the  darkness  of 
dieir  future  destiny,  be  has  left  them  nothing,  at  best, 
biit  the  feeble  and  ambiguous  expectation,  that  they 
|nay  outlive  the  grave,  and  receive,  in  some  separate 
region  of  hereafter,  th^ir  unequal  pittance  of  repose 
wjoy*. 

The  effects  of  this  contempt  or  degradation  of  the 
fiunale  sex,  have  been  deeply  felt.  No  home  is  left 
fi^r  the  exercise  of  those  delightful  charities  of  our 
fiatiire,  which,  cherished  in  domestic  privacy,  ex- 
tend their  influence  through  the  whole  intercourse 
1^  society.  The  kindred  amities  of  parent  and  child» 
Mid  husband  and  wife,  which  animate  with  generous 
•iid  harmonizing  affection  the  common  bosom  of  tht 
homehold,  and  bind  each  to  each  in  the  same  golden 
bond  of  concord  and  good  will,  are  banished  from 
die  dwelling  where  the  authority  of  rule  demands 
die  submission  of  servitude,  and  union  is  enfeebled 
by  the  conspiring  operation  of  the  jealousy  and  sus- 
pidoii  which  tyrannize,  and  the  fear  and  awe  which 
obey.  The  modes  and  forms  of  general  life  are 
el|iiaUy  influenced  by  the  condition  of  the  se^*    The 


*  ^  The  passages  .quoted  by  Sale  from  the  Koran,  to  prove  that 
Mahomet  did  not  reject  the  female  sex  from  his  paradise,  are  not 
of  the  slightest  weight.  Kor.  ch.  iii.  p.  54 ;  ch.  iv.  p.  76 ;  also, 
di.  i&  ch.  xvi.  ch.  xxx.  &c.  The  very  discussion  of  the  question 
m  the  schools  of  the  Mahomedans  demonstrates  the  doubt  and 
■Bcertunty  in  which  the  subject  is  involved.  Several  writers  on 
the  religion  of  the  Koran  seem  to  state  it  as  the  opinion  of  the 
Muasolmen,  that  women  shall  be  admitted  into  a  separate  region  of 
bappiness ;  but  whether  they  are  there  to  enjoy  any  delights  ana- 
logous or  ai^proximating  to  those  which  await  their  husbands  in 
paradise,  has  not  been  determined.  See  Chardin.  Voyage,  torn.  ii. 
p.  398.  Bayle  Diet.  Hist.  Art.  Mahom.  P.  Q.  Sale's  Dissertat. 
lect  iv.  The  Koran  itself  is  utterly  silent  as  to  this  separate 
region,  or  as  to  the  future  felicity,  in  any  region,  of  the  sex. 
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manners  of  men  ate  neither  refined  by  elegance,  nor 
softened  by  urbanity.  Association  is  austere  and 
cold.  The  formal  salute,  the  silent  repose,  the  torpid 
air,  the  dull  enjoyment,  the  cushioned  indolence, 
are  enlivened  or  diversified  by  no  gleam  of  gaiety 
or  of  pleasure,  by  no  occasional  sprighdiness^  of  con- 
versation/and  by  little  interchange  of  social  and 
benevolent  feeling.  The  Greek  was  less  dependent 
on  the  state  of  female  society  which  he  found  or  con- 
firmed. He  was  urged  to  exertion  by  affairs  of  state, 
or  kindled  into  gaiety  by  public  festivals.  Bnt 
the  Mussulman  has  no  such  resource.  He  may  be 
stimulated  or  compelled  to  exertion  by  the  fui^  of 
Ihnaticism  or  by  the  necessities  of  life,  but  litfle 
remains  to  soften  and  civilize  his  mind,  to  call  forth 
his  faculties  to  salutary  and  humanizing  exercise,  and 
to  counteract  the  depressing  influence  of  the  civil 
despotism  to  which  he  is  subject  In  literature, 
since  the  days  of  the  Caliphs,  he  has  displayed  neither 
taste  nor  fancy ;  and,  by  the  exclusive  temper  widi 
which  he  has  erected  the  Harem,  and  pronounced 
his  interdict  on  the  sex,  he  has  not  merely  retarded 
the  progress  of  refinement,  but  contributed  to  per- 
petuate the  vices  of  a  rude,  and,  apparently,  irre- 
mediable barbarism. 
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SECT.  IV. 

No  pobfgamy  wnder  tke  gospel — Equal  and  saltitaiy  hmt  of  marriage 
ami  divorce — The  husbtmd  and  the  wife  subject  to  the  same  rule^ 
and  bownd  bjf  the  same  obligations — Penalty  of  violated  dufy  to 
taek^  Reciprocal  engagement — Domestic  peace  founded  on  domestic 
qfftctioM-^No  slavery f  no  despotism-^BMles  laid  dawn  for  mutual 
oUerxanee — ForcibU  and  beautiful^  as  well  as  equitable — The 
sametity  of  marriage  proclaimed — Consequences  in  the  early  state 
of  the  churchy  and  in  later  times — Result  on  public  and  domestic 


Tfi^E  domestic  relations,  from  which  flows  a  large 
portion  of  the  miseries  and  comforts  of,  human  life. 
Lave  been  modified  and  impaired,  as  we  have  seen^ 
under  other  institutions  of  religion,  by  polygamy  and 
divorce.  The  first  of  these  laid  the  foundation  of 
a  despotism  as  pernicious  as  it  was  unjust ;  the  second 
has  been  always  pliant,  and  often  instrumental,  to 
Ihe  purposes  of  the  discontented  and  the  profligate ; 
and  bofli  have  tended,  in  a  high  degree,  to  diminish 
the  dignity  and  happiness  of  one  sex,  to  corrupt  and 
barden  the  temper  and  manners  of  the  other,  and  to 
destroy  that  mutual  harmony  and  attachment,  and 
that  union  of  interest  and  of  sentiment,  which  c<m- 
stitute  the  genuine  felicity  of  married  life.  The 
consequence  of  this  state  of  things  has  been  traced. 
In  the  East,  the  vile  seclusion  and  abject  degradation 
of  the  harem  still  afibrd  an  explicit  commentary  on 
the  influence  and  spirit  of  polytheism;  and  if  the 
sex,  in  the  more  enlightened  regions  of  Greece  and 
Italy,  were  exposed  to  the  tyranny  of  domestic  des- 
potism, we  may  trace  the  degradation  to  tbieit  legal 
facility  of  divorce  by  which  they  were  rendered 
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perpetually  subject  to  the  insult  and  disgrace  of 
unmerited  repudiation,  and  by  which  the  husband 
being  exalted  into  a  master,  the  wife  was  humbled 
into  a  slave. 

The  laws  which  thus  tainted  domestic  manners, 
or  thus  degraded  the  character  of  the  female  sex,  have 
not  been  permitted  to  sully  the  pages  of  the  Gospel. 
The  legislator  of  Christianity,  who  came  in  the  spirit 
of  purity  and  peace,  was  not  to  legislate  for  one 
half  of  the  human  species  at  the  expense  of  the  other. 
Under  his  dispensation  not  only  was  polygamy  to 
cease,  with  all  the  vices  and  sorrows  of  which  it  was 
the  source,  but  also  that  licence  of  divorce  which 
introduced  so  much  disorder  and  confusion  into  the 
very  bosom  of  domestic  intercourse,  and  afforded, 
eyery  liberty  of  change  whick  caprice  or  profligacy 
n^ight  desire.  The  union  of  marriage  was  no  longer 
to  be  dissolvable  at  will  by  a  new  passion  for  a  new 
object.  No  repudiation  was  to  be  permit^^  except 
in  the  case  of  convicted  adultery.  The  husband  was 
to  enjoy  as  little  power  as  the  wife  to  tear  asunder 
the  bonds  by  which  they  were  connected ;  and  both 
were  to  observe,  under  equal  responsibility,  the  essen- 
tial duty  of  inviolable  fidelity.  The  wantonness  of 
change  in  either  party  was  thus  discouraged  and  re- 
strained ;  the  fear  of  change  was  thus  quieted  and 
assured ;  and  the  interdict  which  was  uttered  for  such 
purpose,  was  to  become  the  efficient  cause  of  do: 
mestic  welfare,  and  the  virtual  guardian  of  domestic 
virtue. 

The  law  is  express.  The  violation  of  the  law  is 
no  less  explicitly  denounced.  "  Whosoever  shall 
"  put  away  his  wife,  save  for  the  cause  of  fornication, 
"  causeth  her  to  commit  adultery ;  and  whosoever 
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^  shaH  marry  her  that  is  diYorced,  committetfi  hAxxU 
**  tery  *.*'  Divorce  could  not  be  restricted  by  a  de- 
claration more  clear  or  more  solemn.  The  most 
subtle  cannot  evade,  and  the  most  simple  can  under* 
stand  it;  and  the  double  responsibility  which  is  im*' 
posed  on  the  offender,  responsibility  for  his  owtf 
guilt,  and  for  the  guilt  which  he  may  cause,  might 
be  thought  sufficient  to  enforce  the  prohibition,  and 
to  repress  the  crime. 

But  Christ  looked  from  the  conduct  to  the  heart; 
and  in  the  heart  he  sought  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
obedience.  It  is  not  enough  that  man  conform  ex* 
teittedly  to  the  law.  Crime  may  exist  without  deed^ 
The  professors  of  the  gospel  are,  therefore,  admo- 
nished, not  merely  to  observe  the  letter ,  but  the  spirit^ 
of  the  precept ;  that  is,  to  watch  over  their  passions  and 
tlteii^  thoughts,  and  to  preserve  from  contaminaticm  the  . 
parity  of  the  mind.  The  secret  emotion,  the  incipient 
desire,  the  inward  movement,  the  glance  of  the  eye, 
may  merit  the  punishment  due  to  the  adulterer,  if 
iSkt  guilt  be^  conceived  within,  the  law  is  violated ; 
and  the  authority,  which  proclaimed  the  law,  has  also 
proclaimed,  that  **  Whoso  lodceth  upon  a  woman  to 
**  lust  after  her,  hath  already  committed  adultery 
"  with  her  in  hiS'  heart  f." 

And  the  obedience  which  is  here  required  is  not  to 
consist  in  a  cold  and  foiinal  observance.  The  uiiion 
of  marriage  is  of  a  sacred  character^  not  to  be  ce- 
mented by  worldly  and  mercenary  considerations, 
but  by  those  consecrated  affections  which  preserve 
the  iSdelity  and  unity  of  attachment  as  well  in  poverty 


♦  Matt.  V.  31, 32,  Sec  also  Matt.  x.  9 ;  Luke  xvi.  6;  1  Corinth, 

viL  10,  11. 

t  Matt.  V.  28. 

D    D 
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a$  in  .  Wealth ;  and  which  is  capable  of  enduring 
without  diminution,  or  rather  is  brightened,  while  it 
endures,  the  rudest  and  the  most  painfiil  trials^ 
The  husband  and  wife,  we  are  told,  should  be 
prepared  to  sacrifice  for  each  other,  if  necessary, 
every  affection  which  they  had  hitherto  been  accus* 
tomed  to  consider  as  most  dear  and  binding.  No 
other  relationship  of  life  is  to  be  suJBfered  to  interfere 
between  them.  They  are  to  leave  father,  and  mother, 
and  siister,  and  brother,  rather  than  suffer  the  sacred- 
bess  of  their  common  engagement  to  be  impaired  ^ 
They  are  to  become  one ;  to  be  united  in  the  sameness 
of  interest  and  of  heart ;  and  *^  whether  in  sickness 
"  01*  in  health,  in  joy  or  in  sorrow,"  they  are  to  ad- 
minister to  each  odier  with  mutual  fidelity  ^^  so  long 
"  as  they  both  shall  live." 

The  duties  of  marriage  are  not  left  to  float  in  ambi-* 
guity,  or  to  depend  on  fine  theories  and  subtle  specula- 
tions. They  are  briefly  summed  up  for  our  edification 
in  the  most  cogent  and  intelligible  Tanguage.  ''  Hus- 
^'  bands,"  it  is  said,  "  love  your  wives,  love  them 
^^  as  yourselves,  love  them  as  Christ  so  loved  his 
^^  church.  Dwell  with  them  in  knowledge,  be  one 
^^  with  them,  and  give  honour  unto  them  as  to  the 
*^  weaker  vessels,  and  as  being  heirs  together  of  the 
grace  of  life" — "  Wives,  submit  with  reverence  to 
your  husbands,  as  unto  the  Lord,  for  the  husband 
is  the  head  of  the  wife,  as  Christ  is  the  head  of 
the  church.  Be  subject,  therefore,  unto  them, 
'^  and  love  them.  Let  them  behold  your  chaste  con- 
versation coupled  with  fear.     And  as  a  bride  h 


il 
a 


*  ''  For  this  cause  shall  a  man  leave  father  and  mother,  and  shall 
be  joined  unto  his  wife."    Ephes.  v.  31.     Mark  x.  7,  8,  9. 
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^  adorned  for  her  husband,  adorn  yourselvesr,  but 
not  in  that  outward  adorning  of  plaiting  the  hair, 
or  of  wearing  of  gold,  or  of  putting  on  apparel  • 
**  but  in  that  ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit^ 
*^  which  is  incorruptible  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  of 
"  great  price  */' 

Nothing  can  heighten  the  force  and  beauty  of  these 
precepts— Husbands  love  your  wives.     The  com-» 
mand  involves  at  once  your  duty  and  your  happiness4 
But  love  them  not  with  a  common  and  frail  attach^ 
ment,  not  with  an  attachment  depending  for  its  con- 
tinuance on  the  feebleness  of  earthly  considerations^ 
but  love  them  even  as  ye  love  yourselves,  or  yet 
more,  as  Christ  loved  the  church  which  he  reared  up 
by  his  wisdom  and  his  power,  and  cemented  by  hid 
suffi^ngs  and  his  blood.     Aid  and  protect  them  by 
your  knowledge,  respect  and  cherish  them  even  for 
the  feebleness  of  their  nature  which  demands  your 
support,  sustain  their  weakness  with  the  delicacy  of 
a  generous  and  disinterested  tenderness,  remember 
tliat  tiiey  are  joint  heirs  with  you  "  in  the  grace  of 
"  life,"  and  "  be  one  with  them"  alike  in  the  days 
of  prosperity  and  of  adversity — Wives,  submit  in  all 
gentleness  to  your  husbands,  for  they  are  your  head. 
Let  your  love  be  mingled  with  the  respect  due  to  their 
superior  authority.  Repay  and  preserve  their  kindness 
by  a  chaste  and  affectionate  fidelity.   Give  them  your 
heart ;  and  study  to  bind  them  more  closely  t6  ydu 
in  the  bonds  of  a  pure  and  voluntary  attachment,  not 
by  the  artful  embellishments  of  external  decoration, 
or  the  studious  elegance  of  the  manners  of  the  worldi 
but  by  that  incorruptible  beauty  which  adorns  the 
mind,  even  the  grace  and  ornament  of  a  meek  and 

^  Epist  to  Ephes.  v.  25 ;  Coloss*  iii.  ig;  First  o£  Peter,  iii.  7  ; 
'^  D  D  2 
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quiet  spirit,  so  lovely  in  the  estimation  of  all  good 
men,  and  so  precious  in  the  sight  of  God. 
,  The  sanctions  of  this  happy  and  sacred  union, 
as  recorded  in  the  New  Testament,  are  of  a  tempora) 
and  eternal  character.  In  every  page  we  discover, 
on  this  subject,  some  affectionate  admonition,  or 
some  alarming  menace ;  and  counsel  and  prohibition, 
and  precept,  and  command,  are  employed,  widi 
equal  earnestness,  to  guard  and  preserve  the  sanctity 
of  marriage.  The  guilty  husband,  and  the  unfaithfbl 
wife,  are  charged  not  to  deceive  themselves  with.  the. 
Jiope  of  impunity.  "  Tribulation  and  sorrow,"  sych 
is  the  annunciation,  ^^  shall  assuredly  be  the  lot  of 
f *  the  adulterer  *."  Adultery  itself  is.  classed  witk 
the  most  degrading  and  pernicious  crimes.  It  ia 
placed  by  Evangelist  and  Apostle,  in  the  foul  cata- 
logue of  idolatry,  extortion,  blasphemy,  robbery, 
and  murder  t ;  and,  if  they  who  are  guilty  of  d^pse: 
'sins,  and  shall  die  in  them,  "  may  in  no  wise  enter 
'^  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  the  same  exclusion 
18  reserved  for  the  punishment  of  the  crime  which 
violates  the  sacred  union  of  man  and  wife :{;, 

The  institution  of  marriage  which  has  been  tihus 
defined  and  thus  sanctioned,  is  intimately  connected 
with  private  and  public  welfare.  It  stands  opposed 
to  polygamy,  which  is  at  variance  with  the  consti- 
tution of  our  nature,  and  to  that  facility  of  divorce, 
which  has  been  always  a  source  of  mischief  and 
(yf  crime.  It  represses  that  licentious  commerce 
which  degrades  Uie  character  of  both  se:8:es,  inca- 
pacitates '  the  hiind  for  all  moral  and  intellectual 

^Yeai^res;  weArs  away  that  quick  and  ready  percep- 

-^— ^~-^^—  -  .... _  — — 

*  Revel,  ii.  22.      +  First  of  Corinth,  vi.  9,  10;  Matt.  XV.  19. 

X  1  Corinth,  vi.  9,  10. 
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OIL  at  goik  which  constitutes  an  essential  quality 

L  every  virtuons  mind,  and  generally  produces  that 

rofligacy  of  principle   which    manifests    itself  iii 

contempt  for  all  the  obligations  of  piety  and  of 

irtue.     It  tends  to  preserve  the  peace  and  unioil 

r  married  life  by  securing  or  strengthening  the 

onds  of.  domestic  harmony,  and  enforcing  the  mu- 

iBlity  of  domestic  interests  and  affections.     It  raiseil 

le  finale  sex  from  a  state  of  dependence  and  humi« 

atioD,  to  their  prc^r  condition  in  life;  affords 

lem  security  in  marriage  firom  the  insult  and  sham^ 

r  unmerited  repudiation ;  supplies,  on  many  oc6a-^ 

ons,  the  decline  of  personal  attachment  in  their 

osbands,  by  a  sense  of  religious  obligation;  and 

ivBS  them  an  authority  in  their  household  which 

stter  enables  them  to  fulfil  the  high  duties  required 

f  them  as  matrons  and  as  wives.     It  provides  with 

luai  justice  for  the  security  and  comfort  of  the 

^aker  part^  and  for  the  legitimate   authority   of 

3  stronger;  and,  admitting  the  sex  to  a  partici^^ 

tion  of  the   advantages  and  blessings  of  social 

srcourse,  and  teaching  them  to  respect  themselves 

He  it  detnands  for  them  the  respect  of  the  woiid, 

nen  have  become  under  its  protection,  incom-* 

dbly  more  improved  in  their  understanding,  more 

ed  in  their  sentiments,  more  cultivated  in  their 

lers,  and  more  certain  of  a  just  consideration  in 

c  and  private  life,  than  they  ever  could  pretend 

under  any  other  system  of  marriage  established 

w  or  religion  in  the  world, 

IS  a  new  aera  may  be  said  to  have  commenced 

he  Gospel,  of  domestic  enjoymepts,  virtues^ 

anners.     For  the  miseries  of  the  harem^  the 

servitude,  the  scandals  of  the  naked  exhi- 

the  vile  and  disgilsting  transfer^  the  easy,- 
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unprincipled,  or  capricious  divoirce,  are  substituted 
an  equality  of  .rights,  a  moral  order,  and  a  happy 
tranquillity.  Women,  endowed  with  their  just  pri« 
vileges,  are  rendered  more  amiable  by  being  less 
coerced,  and  more  respected ;  or,  if  they  be  required 
to  obey,  it  is  not  the  master  of  a  seraglio  by  whose 
frown  or  smile  they  are  to  be  governed,  nor  the 
despot  who  is  armed  with  the  ready  powers  of 
divorce,  but  the  husband  who  is  to  repay  and  protect 
them  by  his  care  and  his  love.  Marriage,  instead 
of  being  a  connexion  ratified  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  the  husband  with  a  steward  or  a  slave, 
and  as  easily  to  be  dissolved  as  the  most  conunon  and 
vulgar  pledge,  is  invested  with  a  solemnity  and 
a  sanctity  which  render  it,  in  the  highest  degree, 
binding  and  obligatory.  Giving  to  neither  party 
a  power  injurious  to  the  other,  it  requires  a  perfect 
mutuality  of  kindness  and  of  affection;  atid  it 
contributes,  as  far  as  any  institution  can  contribute, 
to  preserve  and  animate  the  beautiful  train  of  family 
charities  which  a  corrupt  and  shameless  intercourse 
banished  from  Greece,  and  on  which  so  essentially 
depend  the  peace,  the  order,  and  the  happiness  of 
domestic  life. 

By  marriage,  then,  according  to  the  law  of  Christ, 
the  best  interests  of  each  of  the  parties  concerned 
are  protected  and  preserved.  If  women  be  raised 
to  a  higher  rank  in  the  estimation  of  society  than 
they,  had  before  enjoyed,  they  are  not  the  less  bound 
to  consult  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  their  hus- 
bands. If  men  be  deprived  of  the  dominion  which 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  exercise,  they  have 
acquired  a  new  right  to  the  undeviating  love  and 
fidelity  of  their  wives.  The  condition  of  both  is 
eminently   improved.      Both  are  united  for  their 
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mutual  happiness  by  a  law  of  mutual  justice.     Both 
are  to  dwell  together,  under  the  common  bond  of 
wise  aud  salutary  obligation,  for  their  common  feli* 
city.     Is  there  restriction?  It   is  that  only  which^ 
limits  caprice  and  crime.   Is  there  liberty  ?  It  is  that 
only  which  is  regulated  by  equal  and  impartial  duty. 
The  union  of  the  household  is  consecrated  by  the 
spirit  of  liberal  and  generous  association.    Instead  of 
the  obsequiousness  of  the  slave,  there  is  love.  In3tead 
of  the  depression  of  one  party,  and  the  domination  of 
the  other,    there  are   concordant  obligations,  and 
peaceful  and  hallowed  unanimity.  ^  Under  the  shelter 
t>f  this  domestic  economy,  new  or  better  relationships 
spring  up.     The  duties  due  to  father  and  mother, 
or  by  them,  are  more  clearly  ascertained.    Children, 
instead  of  being  weighed  in  the  balance  of  public 
utility,  and  exposed  or  neglected  by  the  cruelty  of 
their  natural  protectors,  are  consigned  to  the  guar- 
dianship of  parental  probity  and  affection  ;  and  the 
name  of  family  is  that  only  of  a  kindred  association, 
held  together  by  the  unperverted  charities  of  the 
heart,  and  regulated  by  the  rule  of  reciprocal  oblir 
gation.     If  these  effects  be  not  always  experienced 
in  married  life,  let  not  the  law  be  blamed,  but  the 
folly  or  the  guilt  which  resists  the  law.    Often,  how- 
ever, such  consequences  are  visible  in  the  domestic 
scene.  A  harmony,  a  tenderness,  a  community  of  heart 
and  of  spirit,  are  there  to  be  found,  which  never  could 
exist  beneath  the  despotism  of  Oriental  authority, 
in  the  unequal  society  of  an  Attic  dwelling,  or  under 
the  impure  and  offensive  laws  of  Spartan  policy. 

From  other  institutions  of  marriage,  indeed,  th^ 
bappiness  and  virtue  of  human  life  derived  little 
idvantage.     The -female  sex,  insulted  or  depressed 
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hy  them  all,  neither  received  improvemeiil  from 
4M)ciety,  nor  contributed    to   its  refinonent;   and, 
where  domestic  duty  was  scarcely  better  than  the 
obedience  of  servitude ;  and  confidence  and  love,  ib 
their  genuine  acceptation,  were  to  enter  aio  Utile  into 
.the  composition  of  domestic  enjoyment,  the  virtues 
which  spring  up  round  the  hearth,  and  from  &enoe 
issue  forth  to  take  their  parts  in  the  concerns  of 
men^  must  have  been  proportionably  languid  and 
few.     It  was  only  when  the  conjugal  union  was  lAr 
.vjested  by  Christ  with  the  sacred  character  of  equa- 
lity, that  the  morality  and  the  felicity  of  the  uniOB 
.were  to  be  sustained  by  their  proper  aliment*  and  to 
acquire  their  due  maturity..    The  husband  was  no 
icmger  to  trust  for  happiness  to  the  feeble,  and  falkf 
cious  efficacy  of  a  suspicious  coercion.  The  wife  was 
^to  be  apprehensive  no  longer  of  the  sudden  and 
capricious  divorce,  and  was  to  pay  her  tribute  of 
£deli^  and  of  affection  under  the  same  law  whicb 
.required  affection  and  fidelity  in  return.     The  recir 
procal  confidence  which  hence  arose  was  to  become 
-a  new  bond  of  amity  and  attachment ;  and  th^  hapr 
piness  of  married  life,  thus  heightened  or  confirmed^ 
was  to  contribute  more  to  the  advancement  of  the 
-moral  character  of  mankind,  both  in  a  public  and 
private  view,  than  all  the  treatises  and  systems  of 
Ethics  which  have  ever  issued  from  the  fertile  sub- 
tlety  or  elaborate  learning  of  the  schools. 

When  the  religion  of  Christ  began  to  obtain  aa 
establishment  in  the  world,  the  influence  which  it 
was  calculated  to  exercise  on  the  marriage  union, 
and  on  social  life>  became  speedily  apparent  Where- 
cver  it  was  adopted  in  its  purity,  the  manners  of 
men  were  proportionally  softened,  and  the  principled 
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men   were  proportionally  improved.    To   the 
W8  of  the  statesman  were  po  longer  to  be  sacrificed 

charitieift  of  household  and  of  heart  Sensuality 
s  checked.  Libertinism  was  abashed.  The  Bf^a- 
les  of  debauchery  and  riot  were  discountenanced, 
^chus  no  longer  r^aed  hi^  Ihyrsis  on  the  hill& 
e;  rabble  rout  of  the  Bona  Dea  was  no  longer  led 
^propHate  priests  through  the  streets  of  the  ^itieft 
^  honour  and  the  fidelity  of  the  marriage  bed  wena 
isidered  in  their  consequences,  as  essential  to  the 
er  and  happiness  of  life;  and  the  young,  the 
tttiful,  and  the  rich,  instead  of  surrendering 
gd^ehes  tp  ^e  vile  enjoyments  of  sanguinajy  ex* 
ilioous,  or  watitoiung  in  the  train  of  devotional 
cessions,  cherished  the  reserve  and  delicacy  of 
Aex  in  the  quiet  observance  of  domestic  duly,  or 
ig)ed  with  domestic  enjoyments  the  charities  jdue 
the  sick,  the  aged,  and  Uie  poor. 
The  imperial  Constantine  demonstrated  by  his 
[8  the  isincerity  of  his  conversion  to  diis  new  ret 
fm^    He  had  witnessed  the  humanizing  effects  of 

gOspeV which  he  had  embraced;  and  h^d  not 
lMa}y  compared  the  defective  institutions  of  the 
pjtk  hymen,  with  the  simple  but  salutary  law  of 
riftilm  marriage.  The  decrees  of  previous  leg^f 
>rs,  on  the  subject  of  adultery  and  divorce,  were 
ordingly  anni:dled;   and  the  virtue  or  policy  of 

monarch  adopted  th^  institution  which  was  so 
II  calculated  tp  improve  the  morals  and  manners  of 
people, 

kil  the  nations  of  modern  Europe  have  respected 
3  him  the  laws  of  marriage  and  of  divorce,  which 
re  announced  by  Christ  and  his  apostles.  They 
re,  in  many  instances,  been  guilty  of  error,  and 
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in  some,  have  promoted  the  evils  which  it 
their  object  to  repress.     But  their  most  defe 
laws  for  the  regulation  or  sanction  of  the  man 
union,  are  imequivocally  of  a  less  pernicious 
racter,  than  the  most  applauded  ordinances,  foi 
same  purpose,  of  Greece  and  Italy ;  and  they 
abundantly  testified  by  their  regulations  how 
they  were  convinced  of  the  wisdom  with  whiel 
union  of  marriage  has  been  guarded,  and  sanctic 
ai;id  sanctified,  in  the  pages  of  the  Gospel. 

.  If  that  wisdom,  in  its  influence,  may  not 
have  accomplished  every  thing,  it  has  accompli 
much.  There  are  still  examples  enough  of  d 
lute  conduct ;  and  there  may  yet  be  some  to  c 
or  to  sneer  at  the  institution  of  Christian  man 
But  9  revolution  has  taken  place  evidently  fa^ 
able  to  human  improvement.  The  philosopher 
the  statesman  no  longer  utter  the  degrading  thee 
on  the  intercourse  of  the  sexes,  which  were  so  i 
and  so  publicly  heard  at  Athens,  at  Sparta, 
at  Rome ;  and  the  scandals  of  libertinism  as 
divorce;  which  were  so  unblushmgly  avowed  b] 
highest  characters  of  former  days,  are  now  ne 
vindicated  nor  acknowledged  by  any  man  wh 
the  slightest  degree,  respects  society  and  his 
On  the  contrary,  a  reserve  and  decency  favou 
to  virtue  are  every  where  required.  The  indi 
tion  or  contempt  of  all  the  respectable  classi 
life  would  be  excited  by  the  open  utterance  c 
impurity  either  in  speech  or  writing;  and  S 
and  Socrates,  and  Plato,  as  well  as  many  ol 
sages  and  poets  of  Rome,  frequently  addressed 
age,  accomplished  as  it  was,  with  a  grossness 
licence  of  language  which  would  now  be  sea 
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empted  or  tolerated  by  the  last  and  loweist  of 
akind. 

Riat  the  purity  of  Christian  doctrines  has  thug 
itributed  to  the  reformation  of  public  manners, 
I,  wherever  it  has  reached,  introduced  into  public 
1  private  life  a  reserve  and  delicacy  unknown  in 
mer  times,  will  scarcely  be  denied*  But  let  us 
ce  this  spirit  of  the  gospel  to  the  scene  in  which 
nore  especially  operates.  Let  us  proceed  to  the 
pectable  household  of  the  husband  and  the  wife 

0  are  conscious  of  their  duty,  and  have  learned 
ralue  as  they  ought  what  may  be  termed  the  new 
'enant  of  marriage,  and  examine  its  effects  in  the 
ture  which  is  there  exhibited.  Instead  of  the 
picions  and  degradations  which,  under  other  laws, 
igled  with  and  tainted  the  enjoyments  of  domestic 
^rcourse,  we  discover  peace,  order,  harmony,  and 
e.  Instead  of  the  tyrant  in  the  exercise  of  despotism, 
the  drudge  in  the  degradation  of  dependence,  we 
lold  the  husband  cherishing  and  rejoicing  in  the 
tues  of  his  wife ;  and  the  wife  paying  the  merited 
»ute  of  respect  and  affection  to  her  husband,  rest- 
in  happiness  and  honour  among  her  family,  ad- 

listering  the  morality  of  her  example  to  those 
and  her,  and  circling  her  happy  hearth  with  all 
blessings  of  the  domestic  charities.  We  seem 
dwell  in  the  abiding  place  of  pleasures  "  more 
ned  and  sweet"  than  the  best  of  those  which 
L  be  found  in  the  train  of  fashion  and  of  the  world. 
d  a  higher  and  nobler  friendship,  a  more  contented 

1  more  cordial  union ;  an  esteem  confirming  love ;  a 
e  heightening  esteem ;  a  reciprocity  of  aid  and  trust 
ich  augments  the  joys  of  prosperous  life,  and  gilds 
I  brightens  the  darkness  of  adversity;  a  com- 
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muliity  of  lieart  which  finds  &a  highest  ha{>piiie88 10 
a  community  of  blessings,  attest  to  us  the  influence 
and  the  power  of  those,  precepts  which  have  limited 
jthe  authority  of  one  sex  to  restore  its  dignity  to  the 
other^  and,  by  the  wholesome  interpositicm  of  a  just 
and  equal  restraint,  have  augmented  at  once  the 
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SECT.  I. 

^U  nation*  have  acknowledged  a  future  state —  Views  of  the  Greeks 

The  realms  of  the  shades  visited  by  the  Grecian  heroes — Details  of 
fke  poets — Home/s  evocation  of  the  ghosts — Their  appetite  for 
blood — Earthfy  passions  and  discontents — Reward- scantily  confer^ 
red-^-^Retribution  abundant ^  but  not  always  equitable — No  felicity 
for  the  good  ^''Fabulous  punishment  rf  the  wicked — Virgil^' 

'  InimitaMe  description  of  the  entrance  into  hell — Various  regions — 
neir  inhabitants — Tartarus — The  surrounding  and  fiery  deluge 

.  ^  Tkkgethon-^Terryic  'punishments — Efysium — Poetical  embel' 
Ushments — Meads^  groves^  streams^^Jnsipid  enjoyments — Con-^ 
iiaued  predominance  of  earthly  passions  and  desires — Moral  fstir 
mate — Violation  of  all  probability  and  justice  by  the  poet — The 
terrors  of  his  ghosts — Their  cold  and  languid  silence — Their 

.  mangled  or  mutilated  Umbs^*  Their  unspiritmal  character --^Their 
mnmproved  existence — Philosophy  of  Virgil  in  his  views  qfhdl'^ 
Ambiguous  and  obscwre^^Purgation  preparatory  to  Elysium-^Efy^ 
sium  to  be  succeeded,  afler  a  thousand  years,  by  a  state  of  trans^ 
migration^^The  change  unaccounted  for — Philosophers  rf  Greece 
and  Rome — Various  and  contradictory  opinions  on  the  nature  of 
the  soul'^Doctrine  of  Pythagoras  andbf  Pldto^Theurmetempsy* 
chosis^^The  three-fold  nature  of  the  soul — The  soul  an  emanation 
from  God,  and  to  return,  after  due  purificdtions  iff  its  eatthly  stdt^i 
to  its  original  source — Contradiction  and  absurdity  if  these  tenets 

.  — SocrateS'-His  uncertainty  and  doubts^^-General  scepticism  of 
the  learned  avowed  and  diffused. 

TH  E  tenet  of  a  future  state  has  been  embraced 
by  every  nation  of  the  earth.  It  remained  not 
to  be  diffused  by  the  reasonings  of  the  philosopher, 
or  the  enunciations  of  the  legislator.    The  ignorant 
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and  the  wise,  the  rude  and  the  civilized^  have  here 
agreed ;  and  the  hopes  and  fears  of  men,  taking  the 
same  direction,  have  universally  anticipated  in  futu- 
rity the  rewards  and  punishments  due  to  the  good 
and  evil  deeds  of  the  virtuous  and  of  the  wicked. 

But,  though  these  slnticipations  were  every  where 
felt,  they  were  various  and  vague.  ..  The  persuasion 
was  the  same  in  principle,  but  the  heaven  and  die 
hell  to  which  it  looked  forward  were  of  no  uniform 
character.  Folly  and  inconsistency  were  mingled  in 
every  creed,  varying  the  modes,  while  they  aflbmed 
the  reality,  of  a  future  existence;  and  the  fS&idi 
which  clung  to  the^  doctrine  remained  unshaken, 
while  the  conjectures  to  which  the  doctrine  gate 
rise  were,  generally,  as  discordant^  as  they  were 
numerous  and  absurd. 

Nations  yet  uncivilized  and  imtaught,  are  pro- 
portionally governed  by  the  demands  and  pleasures 
of  sense.  They,  therefore,  look  to  hereafter,  but  as 
to  a  region  in  which  sensuality  is  to  enjoy  unbounded 
gratification ;  and  the  objects  most  ardently  pursued 
and  passionately  desired  in  this  world,  are  to  be 
the  great  objects  of  pursuit  and  desire  in  the  next 
The  warrior  shall  have  the  glory  of  his  battles  re- 
newed *•  The  hunter  shall  be  accompanied  by  his 
dog,  and  occupied  in  the  chace.     TTie  conqueror 


*  In  the  Gothic  paradise,  the  Shades,  after  they  have  caparisoned 
themselves  in  the  morning,  resume  their  arms,  enter  the  lists,  pro* 
ceed  to  combat,  and  inflict  and  endure  innumerable  wounds.  But  the 
hour  of  repast  is  that  of  peace.  As  it  approaches,  the  combataoti 
relax  in  their  ferocity,  and  return,  safe  and  sound,  to  enjoy  their 
cups  in  the  hall  of  Odin.  There  they  renew  the  revels  of  earth, 
till  the  morning  again  arrives,  and  they  are  called  to  renew  the 
achievements  of  their  wonted  battles.  See  the  £dda  Northern 
Andq.  vol.  ii.  p.  109.    Keysler.  Antiq.   Septent.  et  Celt.  p.  IS7. 
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[Uaff  his  favourite  beverage  from  the  skull  of 
emy  he  has  slain ;  and  the  voluptuary  shall 
he  delights  of  the  feast  and  the  song,  and  be 
by  the  grateful  homage  of  his  most  favoured 

IS. 

oight  be  supposed  that  these  rude  notions 

be  rejected  with  disdain  by  the  more  inteU 

fancy  of  the  civilized  and  the  refined.     But^ 

respect,  there  was  little  variation  of  opinion. 

reek  and  the  Roman  did  not  surpass,  in  the 

ality  of  their  persuasion,  the  wild  barbariah 

they  affected  to  despise ;  and  the  heaven  of 

rage,  whose  anticipations  were  so  stupid  or  so 

»,  was  not  more  gross  and  sensual  in  its  enjoy-^ 

than  the  Elysium  which  has  been  so  stu-* 
f  embellished  by  the  taste,  the  conjectureSj 
le  fancy,  of  classical  antiquity. 
ly  were  the  voyages  undertaken  to  the  region 
Shades,  by  the  heroic  temerity  of  former  times, 
us  penetrated  into  the  realms  of  darkness  in 
of  his  beloved  Eurydice.  Theseus  and  Pi^ 
I  accomplished  the  same  adventure  to  deliver 
>tive  Proserpine.  Hercules  liberated  the  royal 
ian,  and  dragged  the  monster  Gerberus  to 

Bacchus  delighted  to  visit  the  shade  of  his 
r  Semele  in  the  bowers  of  Elysium.  And 
sinothes,  king  of  Egypt,  enjoyed  the  society  of 
in  the  halls  of  her  son-in-law  Pluto,  and  re-* 
['  to  earth  distinguished  by  the  love,  and  loaded 
be  gifts,  of  the  enamoured  goddess  *. 
lie  description  of  scenes  which  so  many  heroes 
permitted  to  visit,  the  imagination  of  the  poet 
icercised  its  highest  powers.     Hesiod,  Homer, 

*  Herodot.  lib.  x.  c.  iss. 
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and  Pindar,  atnong  th^  Greeks,  and  Virgil,  CatuDos; 
and  Claudian,  unong  the  Latins,  have  not  been  die 
sole  poets  of  Greece  and  Rome,  who  have  iadidg^ 
in  repeating  or  in  embellishing  the  popular  tales  of 
Elysium  or  of  Tartarus ;  and  the  joys  and  sufferings 
of  the  future,  according  to  the  superstitious  revaies 
of  the  times,  have  been  enumerated  in  the  verse  at 
prophet  bards  with  all  the  fervor  of  fieacicy,  and  all 
the  piety  of  faith. 

.  But  i^  is  to  Homer  and  Virgil  that  we  are  prin- 
cipally to  i^fer  for  the  general  creed  on  die  snbjeQt 
of  future  punishment  and  reward.  Of  the  felicities 
of  hereaf):er  the  former  poet  has  told  little,  and  told 
it  feebly  and  coldly,  though  he  has  adverted  widi 
energy  and  boldness  to  the  torments  which  await 
the  wicked.  Virgil  is  more  costly  and  sumptaoM 
in  the  decorations  which  he  lavishes  oti  his  r^ahU 
of  immortality  and  joy,  as  well  as  more  terrific  and 
sublime  in  the  views  which  he  has  eichibited  of  the 
regions  of  retribution.  By  a  study  of  both,  we 
may  acquire  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  world  of 
Shadows,  and  learn  how  far  the  popular  belief  in 
the  blessings  of  Elysium  and  the  woes  of  Phlegethon, 
was  calculated  to  strengthen  the  motives  of  piety 
and  of  virtue,  or  repress  the  madness  and  audacity 
of  crime. 

'.  I.  Afler  Ulysses  had  traversed  the  expanse  of 
ocean,  he  arrived,  says  the  poet,  on  the  confines 
6f  hell,  to  consult  the  shade  of  the  prophetic  Tiresias. 
The  mystic  evocation  was  commenced.  Vows  wieit 
made.  Libations  of  wine  and  honey  were  conse* 
crated  to  the  dead.  The  victims  were  slain;  and 
a  trench  was  filled  with  the  sacrificial  blood  of  a  ewe 
and  a  ram.  Instantly,  innumerable  ghosts  arose, 
and  fluttered,  shrieking  and  twittering,  round  the 
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Bnt  they  were  chased  away  by  the  falchion 
lysses ;  and  the  old  Seer,  who  advanced  with 
len  sceptre  in  his  hand,  was  permitted  to  lap 
lood,  the  scent  of  which  had  provoked  the 
ite  of  the  Shades,  and  seduced  them  from  their 
IS.  The  hunger  or  thirst  of  the  prophet  having 
satisfied,  the  silence  which  he  had  hitherto 
ained  was*. no  longer  observed*.  He  poured 
his  inspirations  without  reluctance,  expatiated 
r  on  the  future  and  the  past,  replied  to  the  ques- 
which  ,  were  proposed  by  the  royal  Ithacan, 
it  lengthy  his  task  being  done,  returned  in  sad 
onely  solemnity  to  the  gloomy  regions  from 
I  he  had  been  called. 

B  other  ghosts  were  no  longer  repelled  by  the 
i  of  the  falchion.  They  approached  the  trench, 
laving  sufficiently  satisfied  their  appetite  for 
,  they  successively  revealed  to  the  curiosity  of 
es,  a  succinct,  and  sometimes  garrulous,  detail 
»ir  former  lives. 

this  talkative  and  shadowy  multitude  many  had 
guilty  of  flagrant  crimes,  and  many  had  exer- 
exalted  virtues.  But  no  allusion  is  made  by  the 
XI  tribunal  or  trial,  or  to  the  justice  which  had 
lunced  the  final  sentence  and  unalterable  allot- 
of  the  good  and  the  bad ;  and  of  the  whole 
ibly  of  Shades  thus  raised  by  the  charm  of  evo- 
i,  there  does  not  appear, to  have  been  one  who 
istinguished  from  another  by  any  condemnation 
plause, .  or  by  any  discriminative  mark  of  re*- 
ence  or  of  retribution, 
ring  this  singular  vision  we  look  in  vain  for 


be  taste  of  the  blood  was  necessary  to  render  the  jg;hosts 
micattve.    Odyss.  xv. 

£  £ 
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any  indication  of  the  blessingg  reserved  for  the 
pious  and  the  good.     No  green  fielda  gladden  oof 
eyes.     No  blooming  bowers  diffuse  their  odours. 
No  celestial  melodies  regale  us  from  golden  haifa. 
The  whole  region  appears  disconsolate  and  dreaiy; 
and  the  most  distinguished  and  renowned  of  the 
ghosts  which  had  conversed  with  Ulysses,  displayed 
sufficient  evidences  of  discontent  and  sorrow.  Tiresias 
easily  preferred  ^^  the  realms  of  cheerful  day,  to  the 
^'  dark  and  unpleasant  lands  of  the  Shades."     Aga^* 
memnon  wails  and  weeps  with  pitiable  iiiibecili^« 
Ajax  i^  i»till  the  victim  of  the  wrath  in  which  be  expiredf 
and  is  silent,  sad,  implacable,  and  sulky.    AchiDes, 
who  is  described  as  maintaining  high  control  over  the 
dead,  candidly  avows  that  he  had  rather  exist  in 
poverty  and  dependence  on  earth,  than  hold  a  sove- 
reign and  undisputed  empire  over  the  regions  of  die 
dead.     And  Hercules  himself,  though  prepared  to 
enjoy  the  pleasures  most  congenial  to  his  eartUy 
habits,  holding  his  bow  uncased,  and  his  arrow  ready 
for  the  string,  and  girt  with  the  belt  on  which  were 
broidered  combats,   and  homicides,  and  beasts  of 
prey,  appeared  not  less   gloomy  and  disconsolate 
than  the  most  unhappy  of  the  ghosts  who  pined 
around  him  for  the  terrestrial  enjoyments  they  had 
lost.     Most  of  these  illustrious  shades  were  commu- 
nicative and  loquacious,  but  they  never  adverted  to 
the  equity  of  their  lot,  to  the  beauty  of  the  scenes 
in  which  they  abode,  or  to  the  joys  which  awaited 
the  Manes  of  the  just     Even  the  Bard  who  created 
the  scene,  seems  to  have  been  as  little  anxiouft  to 
decorate,  as  they  were  to  extol  it.  By  one  expiesaicm 
alone  does  he  intimate  that  the  region  was  not  wh.oUy 
barren  and  unlovely ;  and  that  fancy,,  so  rich  apd 
exuberant  in  the   embellishment  of  other  ohjectSi 
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ham  solely  scattered  over  the  valleys  of  the  blessed 
the  yiellow  flowers  of  the  graye-loving  Asphodel  *. 

Yet  we  are  told  of  the  judge  of  the  dead,  and  of 
\ns  iHimutable  justice ;  and  we  behold  inniunerable 
{fcosts  awed  by  the  authority  of  his  golden  sceptre^ 
arowding  into  the  hall  of  his  palace,  and  preparing 
o  plead  their  cause  before  his  high  and  equitable 
iribunal. 

Ify  however,  the  blessings  of  Elysium  were  parsi-n 
noniously  conferred,  the  punishments  of  Tartarus 
irere  sometimes  decreed  with  rigid  and  unpitying 
^uity.  Though  guilt  might  not  have  uniformly  ex« 
lerienced  the  retribution  which  it  had  merited  f, 
mmerous  examples  were  exhibited  of  the  inflexible 
ndgment  of  the  council  of  Minos.  The  gigantic 
FitjuSy  the  mocked  and  miserable  Tantalus,  the 
mhappy  Sysiphus  with  his  interminable  labours,  dis-f 
dflyed^  in  their  sufferings,  the  authority  and  the  justice 
li  the  tribunal  of  hell.  Yet,  in  the  punishments  so 
lecreed,  there  is  much  that  is  inconsistent  and  ab- 
surd. The  ghost,  without  bone  or  flesh,  as  the 
poet  tells  us,  is  yet  supplied  for  the  purposes  of  retri* 
ration,  with  the  form  and  feelings  of  corporeal  being; 


*  Kmr  mafohKi9  TvufAttpa.  Meads  of  Asphodel.  Ilomer,  I  believe, 
iias  but  once  used  the  term  Elysium.  In  the  fourth  book  of  the 
[Myssey,  Menelaui  is  informed  by  Proteus,  that  he  was  not  destined 
15  finiah  bis  days  at  Argos,  for  the  gods  should  send  him  to  Ely* 
tern  at  the  extremity  of  the  earth,  where  the  yellow  haired  Rha- 
laii^anthus  exercised  supreme  authority,  and  the  inhabitants  were 
lifted  with  immortal  felicity.  *'  No  snows  are  there,  n6  driving 
ibowers,  and  no  stormy  winter;  but  soft  gales,  perpetually  blowing 
!lft>m  the  ocean,  cool  and  purify  the  air  and  refresh  the  land.^ 

t  The  crimes  of  Jocaste,  of  Phaedra,  and  of  Eryphile,  are  enu- 
tnemted ;  but  Homer  affords  no  ground  to  believe  t^at  they  were 
!Miilemn€d  or  punished  by  the  infernal  tribunal. 
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and  he  hungers,  and  thirsts,  and  toils,  and  is  ex* 
tended  over  nine  acres  of  ground,  and  is  exposed  Co 
birds  of  prey,  which  feast  upon  his  liver,  and  scoop 
his  entrails.  The  bard  had  limited  the  pleasures  i^ 
the  acquitted  dead  to  sensual  enjoyment,  and,  in  the 
same  manner,  the  sufferings  of  the  guil^  were  to  be 
those  only  of  sense.  We  hear,  we  see^  nothing*  of 
a  spiritual  and  intellectual  character ;  and  the  whole 
scene,  almost  too  fabulous  for  fiction,  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  surpass  the  hell  of  the  savage,  whose  hopes 
and  fears  are  circumscribed  within  the  narrow  circfe 
of  bodily  sensations. 

.  The  Elysium,  then,  and  the  Tartarus  of  Homer, 
are  frail  and  feeble  fancies,  scarcely  plausible  enough 
to  deceive  the  credulity  of  the  most  creduloils  Pagiut 
To  the  upright,  the  first  authenticates  none  of  thdee 
sublime  and  elevating  expectations  of  future  recom- 
pence,  which  might  animate  them  in  the  fulfilmrat  of 
duty,  or  console  them  in  the  sufferings  of  sorrow. 
For  them  death  is  to  be  succeeded  but  by  a  reitera- 
tion of  low,  and  languid,  and  limited  enjoyments ; 
and  they  are  to  bring  with  them  to  their  final  abode, 
the  wretched  passions  by  which  they  had  beai  agi- 
tated in  life,  and  the  melancholy  recollections  which 
are  perpetually  to  remind  them  of  the  pleasures  that 
are  past*  In  delineating  the  retributive  terrors  rf 
Tartarus,  the  poet  may  have  exercised  a  sounder 
justice.  Such  terrors  might  have  carried  dismay  to 
timid  and  superstitious  guilt ;  and  crime  might  have 
been  proportionally  alarmed  and  repressed.  Bat 
the  creed  of  retribution  was,  at  best,  the  frail  work 
of  idle  reverie,  and  undisciplined  fancy.  Sometimes 
unjust,  and  sometimes  ludicrous  and  repulsive,  in 
its  dogmas  of  punishment,  it  was  scarcely  or  imper- 
fectly to  influence  the  more  wise  and  reflecting  classes 
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of  men ;  and,  however  it  might  have  been  received 
by  ages  of  barbarism,  always  more  ready  to  embrace 
impossibility  and  falsehood,  than  probability  and  truth, 
it  was  to  be  exposed,  in  a  more  thinking  and  specur 
lative  period,  to  the  contemptuous  scoff  of  philosophic 
mockery,  and  to  the  doubt  or  rejection  of  reason  and 
common  sense. 

II.  The  great  poet  of  Italy  opens  a  more  vivid  and 
interesting  view  of  the  infernal  regions.  He  mingles 
philosophy  with  fancy.  Sublime  horrors,  and  beau- 
tiful visions,  are  blended  in  the  fable  of  his  magnifi- 
cent dream ;  and  the  forms  which  issue  so  distinctly 
from  his  pencil,  admirably  and  consistently  people 
tlie  scenes  of  softness  or  sadness  in  which  his  imagi- 
nation delights  to  expatiate. 

The  poet  commences  his  work  of  creation  in  the 
▼cry  vestibule  of  his  infernal  world.  Innumerable 
tribes  of  shadowy  beings  are  there  exhibited  in  all 
ibe  diversity  of  their  occupations  or  sorrows.  Some 
flit  restlessly  and  unceasingly  in  the  glooms  above, 
acme  mope  and  wander  in  mists  and  darkness  below, 
some  press  forward  with  impatience  to  pass  the 
impure  and  loathsome  flood.  The  shades  of  the  un- 
buried  dead,  men,  and  matrons,  and  short  lived 
youths,  and  unmarried  girls,  as  numerous  as  the 
leaves  which  the  winds  of  Autumn  strew  upon  the 
earth,  stretch  out  their  hands  to  the  heedless  and 
squalid  Charon,  and  supplicate  admission  into  his 
boat*.     With  this  multitude  mingle  the   hideous 


*  Hue  omnia  turba  ad  ripas  effusa  ruebat ; 
Matres,  at/^ue  viri,  defunctaque  corpora  viti 
MagnanimC^m  h^roam,  pueri  innuptaeque  puellae^ 
Tendebantque  manus  ripas  ulterioris  amore. 

^iirid.  lib.  vi.  1.  305. 
Ha^pmnis,  quam  cermsi  inope  inhumataque  turba. 

lb.  325, 
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forms  of  discord,  and  war,  and  death,  and  the  sad 
tribes  of  grief,  care,  disease  and  toil ;  and  this  vast 
knd  ghastly  population  is  augmented  by  Gorgons,  and 
Harpies,  and  Centaurs,  and  Hydras,  of  various  and 
fearful  aspect,  and  by  the  bi-fonned  Scylla,  the 
hundred  handed  Briareus,  and  the  more  dreadfiil 
prodigy  of  the  flame-breathing  Chimsera*. 

On  the  further  banks  of  the  Styx  spread  out  the 
regions  allotted  for  the  sojourn  of  infants  who  had 
been  hurried  by  an  early  destinj^to  the  tombf;  of 
those  who  had  perished  by  their  own  hands  or  by 
the  injustice  of  their  judge ;  of  lovers  who  were 
yet  pursued  by  the  cares  and  sorrows  which  thty 
had  experienced  on  earth ;  and  of  warriors  still  oceo* 
pied  by  their  chariots  and  their  arms,  and  still  maiksi 
and  deformed  by  the  ghastly  wounds  which  they  had 
received  in  their  former  conflicts  J. 

Two  passages  are  opened  from  h^ice,  one  isninf 
into  the  realms  of  Tartarus,  the  other  into  the  plains 
of  Elysium. 

The  realms  of  Tartarus  are  defended  by  a  tsiph 
wall,  and  surrounded  by  the  flaming  deluge  of  Phie- 


*  Centauri  in  foribus  stabulant,  Scyllseque  bifbnnes, 
Et  centum  gemitiuB  Briareus,  ac  bellua  Lemae 
HorrendiHin  strideos,  flammisque  armata  Cfaimcra: 
Gorgones,  Harpyiseque,  et  formal  tricorporis  umbrae. 

JEjieid,  lib,  vi.  t  986. 

f  Contisud  audita  voces,  vagitus  et  iogeiis, 
lufantumque  anima;  flentes  in  limine  primo: 
Quos  dulcis  vitae  exsortes,  et  ab  ubere  raptos. 

lb.  426. 

j:  Hos  juxta,  falso  damnati  crimine  mortis— 
Proxima  delnde— Qui  sibi  lethum 
Insontes  peperere  manu  — 
Hie  quos  durus  amor  crudeli  tabe  peredit— 
Deiphobum  vidit,  et  lacerum  crudeliter  era. 

lb,  430,  434,  484,  &c. 
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gethon ;  and  Tisiphone,  in  her  blood-stained  garment, 
watches  over  the  entrance  with  cruel  and  sleepless 
vigilance.  From  thence  are  heard  unceasing  g^ans, 
mingling  with  the  sounds  of  the  scourge  and  the 
clanking  of  chains;  It  is  the  kingdom  of  Rhadaman- 
dius.  He  there  exercises  his  stem  and  relentless 
authority,  and  compels  the  ghosts,  in  their  turn, 
t6  disclose  the  secret  iniquities  of  their  lives ;  white 
ah  avenging  Fury,  grasping  a  lash  in  one  hand, 
and  brandishing  a  Serpent  in  the  other,  calls  for 
assistance  in  the  execution  of  her  retributive  office, 
6h  her  grim  and  pitiless  sisters.  In  this  sojourn  of 
#oe,  the  discords  of  brethren,  filial  impiety,  avarice 
tk^  idolater  of  gold,  adultery  with  its  brood  of  crimes, 
flie  violence  of  unjust  and  barbarous  war,  and  treason 
fptStty  of  violated  oaths,  are  visited  with  the  penalty 
which  they  have  justly  merited.  The  sufferings 
d^veed  are  as  various  as  the  gtiilt  which  demands 
them.  One  is  chained  to  an  immoveable  rock. 
Another  heaves  up  the  hill  the  weight  of  stone. 
Another  is  fastened  within  the  spokes  of  the  whirling 
#heeL  Another  feeds  with  his  blood  the  eternal 
totecity  of  the  viiilture.  And  all  hear,  amid  theiif 
agonies,  the  upbraiding  admonition — "  Learn  at 
"  length,  ye  miserable,  to  reverence  justice,  and  t6 
"  fear  the  gods  *." 

In  an  opposite  direction  the  Elysian  fields  display 
their  springing  woods,  their  green  valleys,  and  their 
bowers  of  bliss.  A  softer  atmosphere  hangs  over 
the  realm,  and  a  brighter  and  mbfe  ample  sun  clothes 


#  .  .  •  .  Phlegyasque  miserrimus  omnes 
Admonet,  et  magni  testator  voce  per  umbras  * 
Diacit^  JQ^titiam  moniti,  et  noD  teninere  Divos. 

iEneid.  lib  vi.l.  618. 
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it  in  the  splendor  of  purple  light*.  The  iinmortaI< 
inhabitants  enjoy,  it  is  said,  appropriate  felicity. 
They  exercise  their  limbs  on  the  grassy  plain.  They* 
wrestle,  in  amicable  contest,  on  the  yellow  sands.' 
They  dance  to  harmonious  sounds.  They  indulge 
in  the  celestial  music  of  the  seven-stringed  lyref* 
All  the  delights  to  which  they  were  most  attached 
on  earth,  and  all  the  habits  which  they  most  in* 
dulged,  are  renewed  and  exercised  without  restrainL 
For  the  more  warlike  ghosts  are  provided  shadowy 
chariots,  horses,  and  arms.  For  the  more  gentle  and 
voluptuous,  feasts  are  spread  in  verdant  meads; 
and  groves  of  odoriferous  laurel,  watered  by  the 
descending  stream  of  Eridanus,  extend  the  cooling 
luxury  of  their  shade.  He  who  had  fought  and  bled 
for  the  welfare  of  his  country,  who  had  faithfbUy 
announced  the  oracles  of  the  gods,  who  had  merited- 
the  gratitude  of  men  by  beneficent  offices,  or  had^ 
conti'ibuted  to  human  convenience  and  comfort, 
by  the  discovery  or  diffusion  of  useful  arts ;  all  such 
are  assured  of  perpetual  enjoyment;  their  temples 
sure  crowned  with  holy  fillets,  and  they  wander  at 
will  in  the  twilight  of  umbrageous  groves,  on  the 
banks  of  perennial  streams,  or  in  meadows  covered, 
with  flowers  by  a  thousand  rills  if. 


*  Largior  hie  campos  aether,  et  lumine  vestit 

Purpureo.  JEn.  lib.  vi.  L  640. 

f  Pars  in  gramineis  exercent  membra  palajstris, 
Contendunt  ludo,  et  fulvd  luctantur  arena : 
Pars  pedibus  plaudunt  choreas,  et  carmina  dicunt. 

lb.  642. 
J  Omnibus  his  nivea  cinguntur  tempora  vittd — 
Nulli  certa  domus :  lucis  habitamus  opacis, 
Kiparumque  toros,  et  prata  recentia  rivis 
Incolimus.  lb.  665,  et  scq. 
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Such  is  the  infernal  world  which  the  great  poet 
bas  figured  on  his  canvass  ;  and  the  mastery  of  his 
akill  will  not  be  denied.     His  pencil  is  perpetually; 
varying  its  colours  and  its  forms ;  and  he  delights . 
by  the  freshness,  the  beauty,  and  the  vividness  which, 
be :  communicates  to   his  Elysium,  as  much  as  he 
astonishes  by  the  gloomy  grandeur  which  he  spreads 
over  the  fields  of  mourning,  and  the  seats  of  punish-' 
ment    But,  if  we  estimate  these  representations  by 
a  moral  and  religious  test,  our  admiration  may,  per-^ 
haps,  a  little  subside,  and  we  may  find  them  neither 
worthy  of  the  genius  of  the  poet,  no^  honourable  to. 
tbe  religion  from  whose  traditionary  tales  they  were 
principally  derived. 

Many  circumstances  early  occur  to  impair  the: 
general  character  of  the  scene.  The  surly  temper* 
of  the  antient  and  grisly  ferryman,  the  intemperate 
rudeness  of  his  language,  the  sudden  mitigation  of 
his  wrath  by  the  gift  of  the  golden  bough,  his  frail 
and  leaky  boat  groaning  beneath  the  weight  of  ^neas: 
and  the  Sybil,  the  three  headed  dog  stretched  before. 
the  gates  of  hell,  the  medicated  cake,  the  voraci^ 
with  which  it  is  devoured,  the  consequent  slumbet 
of  the  monster*,  are  calculated  rather  to  impress  the 
mind  with  ludicrous  ideas  than  with  solemn  and 
salutary  sentiments,  and  would  be  more  consistently 
admitted  into  the  fables  of  a  gross  and  ungovermed 
imagination,  than  into  the  awful  details  of  another 


*  At  ramum  banc,  (aperit  rtimum  qui  veste  lat^t) 
Agnoscas. '  Tumidd  ex  ird  turn  corda  residunt* 
-^  .  .  .  .  Gemuit  sub  pondere  cymba 
Sutilis  -  -  -  - 
-  -  -  -  Ule  fame  rabidd  tria  guttura  pandens, 

Corripit  objectam,  atque  immania  terg^  resolvit 
.  Fusus  humi.  Mn.  lib.  vi.  L  406,  et  se^^ 
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worlcU  But  the  poet  does  not  merely  borrow  from 
his  religi<m  this  idle  imagery  to  decorate  the  mys- 
terious regions  which  he  displays.  In  the  fcsy 
opening  of  his  astonishing  drama,  be  violates,  eidier 
ignorantly  or  wantonly,  all  the  principles  of  common 
equity ;  and  what  shall  we  say  of  the  justice  of  the 
creed,  one  of  the  dogmas  of  which  condemns  imiQ- 
merable  beings  to  wander  on  the  banks  of  die  S^ 
for  a  hundr^  yeaift,  not  because  they  had  been 
guilty  of  crime  in  their  former  existence,  bat  becMM 
they  had  not  been  fortunate  enough  to  experieiiee 
the  honours  of  sepulture*?  As  we  advanfoe,  hwh 
9Ter,  we  discover  still  further  reanon  for  moral  con* 
demnation.  We  might  not  pause  to  lament  (ha 
destiny  of  the  Suicide  f ;  bi:^  we  know  not  why 
the  innocent  tribes  who  had  been  torn  by  death  fiwi 
their  mothers  bosom,  and  the  guiltl^s  victims  who 
had  perilled  by  the  peijury  of  the  accuser,  or  tte 
credulity  of  tiie  judge,  should  be  allotted  to  dwdl  in 
ike  same  doleful  regions,  and  be  united  in  the  parti- 
cipation  of  the  same  sorrows  to  which  the  self*- 
mnnrderer  is  condemned :{;.  With  equal  inequality  of 
'    '-  ■    -• 

*  Hffic  omnisy  quam  cernia,  ihops  inhumaftsque  tvrfaa  art : 
Centum  errant  annos,  volitantque  haec  litora  drcqm : 
Turn  demiim  admissi  stagna  exoptata  reviaunt. 

^n.  lib.  vi.  3115,  et  seq. 
t  Virgil  calls  saioide  innocent : 

.......••  Qui  siiii  letum 

Insontes  peperere  manu.  lb.  434. 

Why,  then,  does  he  punish  the  suicide  ? 

I  They  bad  been  judged  by  Minos,  vho  is  said  to  have  &)spected 
their  lives  and  their  crimes.  Vitasqae  et  crftnina  disclt.  JEaM.  433. 
What  were  their  crimes  ?  Bayle  exclaims  against  the  injustice 
with  which  the  poet  consigns  these  unofTending  sfhades  to  a  place  of 
punishment.  Repons.  aux  Quest,  d'un  ProVin.  ch.  xxii.  The 
region  is  described  as  resounding  with  the  cries  of  lamentation  and 
sorrow. 
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justice  has  been  peopled  tiie  melancholy  circait  of  the 
Plains  of  Mourning.  Innocence  is  there  associatedy 
not  merely  in  abode,  but  in  penalty,  with  guilt  We 
see  the  gentle  Procris,  and  the  d^roted  Ariadn^ 
pining  and  wandering  in  the  groves  to  which  the 
most  in&mous  of  their  sex  had  been  condemned ; 
and  no  difference  appears  to  have  been  made  in  the 
allotment  decreed  to  the  hideous  crimes,  of  the  ks^ 
and  to  the  generous  and  distinguished  virtues  of 
the  first* 

The  field  of  warriors  does  as  little  credit  to  tibe 
fancy  which  conceived  it  The  ^^chieflainsof  Greeoe, 
*'  and  the  phalanxes  of  Agamemnon,  and  the  brave 
^  Dardanida?/'  have  performed  their  deeds  of  courage 
in  vain.  No  recompence  is  conferred  upon  tbesr 
toOs  and  valour.  They  have  dwindled  into  shadee 
snbject  to  all  the  emotions  of  alarm  or  sorrow.  Some^ 
at  die  approach  of  iEneas,  utter  unfinished  exela* 
nations  of  terror,  and  flee  t«  Others  stand  around 
him  in  cold  and  languid  silence;  and  of  others  it 
would  appear  that  their  former  wounds  had  not 
been  closed  by  death,  nor  their  mangled  or  nufti'* 
faited  limbs  reiMored  X. 


Condnad  auditae  voces,  vagitus  et  higens, 
InfeBtiHsqae  animte  flentet  »  limiM  primes 

i^.  libw  vi.  1.  4ti&,  b  (ef^. 

*  His  PhflBdram  Procrioqne  feds,  iQ<mt»9qu^  Erypli^ltii 
Evadnenque,  et  Pasiphaen.  lb.  445. 

t  -  -  -  -  Pars  vertere  terga. 

- Pare  tollere  vgtem 

•  Exiguam:  inceptua  damot  fru^tratur  hiaqfes.        lb,  500. 

X  iEn.vi.50t.  AChriatMiipoetha^dMcnbedoiieQfthesouls 
of  Lis  purgatory,  as  sliQ  raark^tf  with  die  wounds,  whieh  had  been 
infKeted  on  earth-;  and  the  magnanimous  Manfrede  is,  in  this 
respect,  a  copy  of  I>eiphobua..    Dante.  F  VLXffi^  Cwt^  liK 
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In  the  realms  of  Tartarus,  indeed,  poetic  justice 
has  been  more  strictly  exercised,  and  die  scene  and 
the  sufferers  are  delineated  with  the  hand  of  a  master. 
But,  in  the  opposite-  regions  of.  the  blessed,  the 
stream  of  felicity  flows  in  a  dull  and  scanty  current 
If  the  woods  and  meads  be  fresh  and  beautiful,  the 
inhabitants,  however  distinguished  for  the  piety  and 
virtue  of  former  days,  experience,  at  best,  butareite-. 
ration  of  those  pleasures  which  they  had  participated, 
on  earth.  The  same  appetites  which  governed,  the 
mortal  are  preserved  in  the  shade.  We  seek  in.  vain 
for  any  intimation  of  moral  or  pious  improvement. 
No  more  exalted  knowledge,  no  more  elevated  views, 
ao  brighter  virtues  or  more  purified  passions  are 
enjoyed,  than  had  been  acquired  above*.  The  harp 
is  tuned,  ^the  javelin  is  flung,  the  horse  is  managed, 
the  feast  is  spread ;  and  nothing  more  remains  to  be 
told  of  tha  remunerations  of  Elysium  *• 

The  philosophy  of  Virgil  has  mingled  with  these 
details,  doctrines  which  were  partly  borrowed  from 
Uie.  schools  of  Pythagoras  and  of  Plato,  and  which 
are  often  unintelligible  and  often  absurd.  His  shades, 
though  visible  to  the  eye,  are  impalpable  to  the 
touch  t%  They  are  unearthly  forms,  with  earthly 
organs  and  appetites.  They  perfectly  resemble  the 
bodies  with  which  they  had  been  formerly  clothed, 
and  display  the  same  character,  and  are  governed 
by  the  same  affections,  which  had  distinguished  them 


*  Appendix,  Note  E.  E.  E. 

f  Ter  conatas  ibi  coUo  dare  brachia  circiiin  ; 
Ter  frustrk  comprensa  manus  eifugit  imago, 
Par  levibus  ventis,  volucrique  simillima  somno. 

^n.  lib.  vi.  1,  700. 

He  borrowed  the  doctrine  from  Homer.     Qdyss.  lib.  xi. 
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earth.  Of  this  shadowy  populaticm  all  are  not 
med  to  a  perpetual  residence  in  the  region  of  the 
d.  They  who  have  been  condemned  to  the  m^ 
es  of  Tartarus,  may  have  no  change  of  destiny 
lope*.  But  the  other  and  less  criminal  ghosts, 
le  suspended  aloft  aind  exposed  to  the  penetrating 
parching  winds,  some  plunged  in  purify ing  fires, 
whelmed  and  tortured  in  the  gulfs  of  angry 
'ente,  are  to  be  prepared,  by  this  purgation  of 
lishment,  for  an  admission  to  the  joyful  fields 
Blysium  f ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  Elysium  them- 
res,  after  the  lapse  of  a  thousand  years,  are  to  be 
ducted  to  the  stream  of  Lethe,  and,  having  drank 
he  oblivious  flood,  to  return  to  earth,  and  to  com- 
ace,  we  are  not  told  for  what  cause,  or  for  whM 
[,  a  long  series  of  painful  transmigration  through 
ioiis  forms  of  corporeal  being :{;. 
Such  is  the  future  state  described,  with  so  much 
np  and  beauty  of  language,  by  the  master  poet  of 
me.     In  splendour  of  imagery,  in  vividness,  and 


*  •  .  .  .  Sedet,  seterniimque  sedebit 

In  felix  Theseus.    -    -  iEn.  vi.  1.  617. 

f  Non  tamen  omne  malum  miseris,  nee  funditi^s.omnes 
Corporese  excedunt  pestes ;  penitiisque  necesse  est 
Multa  diu  concrete  modis  inolescere  miris. 
Ergo  exercentur  poenis,  veterumque  malorum 
Supplicias  expendunt.     Aliae  panduntur  inanes 
Suspense  ad  ventos  •  •  -  - 
........  Exinde  per  amplum 

Mittimur  Elysium,  et  pauci  Iseta  afva  tenemus. 

lb.  736. 

X  Has  omneSj  ubi  mille  rotam  volv^re  per  annos, 
Letbaeum  ad  fluvium  Deus  evocat  agmine  magno  : 
Scilicet  immemorcs  supera  ut  convexa  revisant, 
Rursi^s  et  incipiant  in  corpora  velle  reverti. 

lb.  748. 
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variety  of  fiction,  in  grandcagy'  boldne8B»  and  awful- 
ness  of  scenery,  in  force  of  contrast,  and  fdicity  of 
colouring.,  it  cannot  be  surpassed ;  and  it  may  justly 
disdain  a  comparison  with  the  finest  passages  in  the 
Evocation  of  Homer,  or  in  the  Elysium  of  Pindar,  d 
Claudian,  or  of  Catullus.  Yet  from  the  views  whick 
have  been  thus  disclosed  of  the  state  of  the  deaid^ 
I  know  not.what  high  and  generous  hope,  or  what 
salutary  consideration,  could  have  been  reasonably 
derived.  The  fears  of  death  could  scarcely  be  sub- 
dued or  solaced,  or  the  perseverance  and  fortitude 
of  virtue  encouraged,  by  the  promise  of  pleasures 
which  could  not  silence  the  complaints  of  the  Shades 
who  had  experienced  them.  The  regulation  of  life 
could  not  be  much  affected  by  a  reliance  on  the 
equity  of  that  tribunal  which  was  described  as,  in 
so  many  instances,  unwise  and  unjust  And  the  re- 
ligious convictions  of  men  must  have  been  equally 
feeble  and  vague,  which  had  no  foundation  to  rest 
upon,  but  a  fiction  so  imperfect  in  a  moral  view,  so 
wild  and  extravagant  in  poetic  exaggerations,  and  so 
incredible  or  inadequate  in  the  rewards  and  punish- 
ments which  it  enuntiates*. 

III.  Having  thus  exhibited  the  future  state  of  the 
poets,  let  us  advert  to  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  as  maintained  by  the  Philosophers  of 
Greece  and  Italy. 


*  It  was  indeed  rejected  with  great  contempt,  not  merely  by  the 
philosopher  but  by  the  plebeian .    Cicero  has  acknowledged  the  per- 
nicious effects  of  its  absurdity  on  public  belief;  and  Juvenal  speaks 
with  indignation  of  the  scepticism  which  it  had  promoted  : 
Esse  aliquot  Manes,  et  subterranea  rcgna 
£t  contum,  et  Stygio  ramas  in  gurgite  nigras, 
Atque  una  transire  vadum  tot  millia  cymba 
Ntpc  pueri  credunt.  Sat.  ii.  149. 
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By  erety  one  who  has  studied  the  spirit  of  Greek 
ad  Roman  literature,  the  disregard  or  indiffereace 
nist  have  been  noticed,  with  which  many  of  the 
loat  accomplished  scholars  of  those  natiems  conteni-> 
hted  &turit3r.  Not  only  were  the  darkness  and 
nceftainty  which  rested  on  the  subject  op^y 
dmowledged,  but  the  doctrine  itself  was  sometimcfi 
nated  with  leyity  and  derision.  It  seemed  to  be 
m  object  of  the  learned  rather  to  frame .  systemst 
lea  to  diffuse  or  discover  truth;  and  the.  phikn 
i^her,  haying  exercised  his  fancy  in  fimning  a  new 
Dd  striking  theory,  and  given  a  scholastic  form  to 
latastic  speculations,  rested  satisfied  with  the  bold* 
esa  or  singularity  of  his  work;  and  was  better 
leased  to  surprise  his  auditors  by  his  subtlety  and 
is  sophistry,  than  to^  enlighten  or  instruct  diem  by 
is  experience  or  his  wisdom. 

Various  were  the  conflicting  opinions  which  the 
ntagonistic  metaphysicians  of  antiquity  maintained 
ii  the  attributes  of  the  souL  They  were,  almost 
mformly,  visionary  and  adventurous,  yet  they  were 
DStained  with  a  vigor  and  perseverance  which 
othing  could  subdue  or  tire.  Some  affirmed  that 
lie  soul  was  not  separated  from  the  body  by  death, 
nd  that  both  perished  at  the  same  moment.  Others 
sserted  the  contrary  doctrine,  but  diffisred  widely 
nd  wildly  as  to  the  mode  of  distinct  existence ;  and, 
^hile  one  school  believed  that  the  soul  was  to  be 
loaily  dissipated,  in  the  air,  another  affirmad  that  it 
ras  to  exist  but  for  a  certein  period,  and  a  third, 
bat  it  was  to  subsist  for  ever  *. 


*  Suot  qui  discesaum  animi  a  corpore  putent  esae  mortem.  Sunt 
oi  nullum  ceujieaot  fieri  diacesium^  aed  uoa  animum  et  corpius  ex* 
id^e,  aniraumque  in  corpore  extingui*    Qui  discedere  animum 
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What  was  the  nature  of  this  soul,  and  .what  its 
origin,  were  questions  eternally  discussed,  and  with 
similar  discrepancy,  by  the  sages  of  Greece.  At  one 
moment  the  soul  was  nothing  more  than  the  heart, 
the  blood,  a  portion  of  the  brain,  a  particle  of  air, 
an  organization  of  6re;  at  another,  it  was  harmony, 
number,  nothing,  :a  quintessence  without  a  name, 
a  movement  without  end  and  without  beginning,  an 
f yriXf^f »«f  or  a  fifth  element,  which  they  who  filmed 
and  introduced  the  term  were  unable  to  define  pr 
to  comprehend*. 

The  learned  industry  of  Cicero  has  collected  and 
stated  these  hostile  or  whimsical  tenets.  Bnt  the 
academician,  true  to  the  spirit  of  his  school,  neithef 
affirms  nor  rejects  them.  He  labours  through  the 
detail  with  grave  and  philosophic  accuracy,  and, 
when  he  completes  his  enumeration,  he  coolly  aiid 
coldly  exclaims,  /^  Which  of  these  docrines  is  true, 
^^  a  God  only  can  decide ;  which  is  most  probable, 
^'  is  a  question  of  scarcely  inferior  difficulty")"." 

But  he  readily  admits  the  tendency  of  diese  opi- 
nions, and  the  inferences  to  which  they  lead.  If  the 
jsoul  be  a  portion  of  the  body,  it  shall  perish  with 
the  body  ;  if  it  be  air,  it  shall  be  dissipated ;  if  fire, 
extingui3hed ;  if  harmony,  dissolved;  according  to 
all  these  doctrines,  sentiment  and  perception  expire 
>\rith  life,  and  man  has  no  concern  beyond  the  grave  1; 

censent,  alii  fttatim  dissipari;   alii  diu  permanere;   alii  semper. 
Cicer.  TuscmI.  Disputat.  lib.  i.  §  9. 

•  Appendix,  Note  F.  F.  F. 

f  Harum  sententiarum  quae  vera  sit,  Deus  aliquis  viderit ;  qu« 
vero  simillima,  magna  quacstio  est.    Tusc.  Disp.  i.  §11. 

^  Nam  si  cor,  aut  sanguis,  aut  cerebrum  est  animus,  certe,  quo- 
niam  est  corpus,  interibit  cum  reliquo  corpore ;  si  aninia  est  fortasse, 
dissipabitur ;  si  ignis,  e.xtinguetur ;  si  est  harmonia,  dissolvetur. 
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or,  m  other  words,  tbe  same  conclusion  Is  to  be  de- 
duced from  the  different  theories  of  the  philosophers ; 
and  the  definitions  and  reasonings  of  the  schools 
terminate  in  a  dogma  from  which  our  nature  and 
our  reason  equally  revolt. 

But,  if  we  advert  more  particularly  to  the  doctrines 
of  the  wise  and  contemplative  Pythagoras,  and  the 
sublime  and  eloquent  Plato,  we  may  discover  absur- 
dities yet  greater  than  these,  and  be  enabled  to  form 
a  more  accurate  idea  of  the  wildering  and  wildered 
spirit  of  antient  metaphysics.  According  to  the 
first  of  those  illustrious  characters,  the  soul,  which 
is  a  portion  of  divinity,  and  participated  by  men  in 
common  with  brutes*,  experiences  in  death,  not  an 
extinction  of  its  being,  nor  a  translation  to  a  higher 
and  happier  state  of  existence,  but  merely  a  variation 
in  its  corporeal  residence.  Dismissed  from  one  body, 
it  issues  forth  only  to  occupy  another.  Sometimes, 
in  the  circle  of  its  migrations,  it  passes  from  the  form 
of  a  brute  to  that  of  man,  sometimes  from  the  form  of 
man  to  that  of  a  brute  f.     The  crimes  and  propen- 


Qald  de  Dicaearcbo  dicam,  qui  nihil  omnino  aDimum  dicat  esse  ? 
His  sententiis  omnibus  nihil  post  mortem  pertinere  ad  quenquam 
potest:  pariter  enim  cum  yiti  sensus  amittitur.  Non  sentientii 
aatem,  nihil  est,  ullam  in  partem  quod  intersit.  Tuscul.  Dispute 
lib.  L§11. 

*  The  sole  distbction,  according  to  Pythagoras,  between  the 
hnman  and  brute  soul,  arises  from  the  different  temperament  of  tho 
body  of  tbe  brute  and  the  man.     LACtant.  1.  viii.  §  sS. 
t  Morte  carent  animse ;  semperque  priore  relicta 
Sede,  novis  domibus  habitant,  vivuntque  receptee. 
•  ...^..  et  quoslibet  occupat  artus 
Spiritus,  eque  feris  humana  in  corpora  transit, 
Inque  feras  noster.     Ovid.  Metamorph.  lib.  xi.  v.  158. 

The  language  of  the  poet  embellishes  the  doctrine  which  the 
philosopher  probably  derived  from  the  mysterious  rhapsodies  of  tiie 

F  r 
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sities  which  it  h^d  perpetrated  oj  pampered  m  one 
body,  are  to  determine  it9  succeeding  migration  to 
another.  Tbiat  which  i9  ferocious  in  man  to-day, 
shall  kindle  in  the  ferocity  of  the  wqlf  or  tiger 
to-morrow.  The  soul  of  the  robber  shall  w  due 
time  actuate  the  fox ;  and  the  gluttony  which  has 
been  indulged  in  the  human  shape,  shall  be  sent  to 
grov^  and  Widlow  in  the  swine  *.  By  tihese  tiials, 
the  stains  of  pollution  shall  be  effectually,  though 
slowly,  purged  away.  The  necessity  o£  fiurtber  mi- 
gration shall  then  cee^ ;  and  the  soul,  after  so  many 
wanderings  and  so  many  pi^pbations,,  shcJl  he  pre- 
pared for,  and  shall  enjpy,  an  Qtc^mal  i^^admissicHi 
to  the  parent  source  from  whi(;h  it  hiid.flawedL 

Of  such  tenets  the  ex^travagance  aiid  absiicdity  are 
sufficiently  obvious.  To  punish  and  correct  dift  eiil 
propensities  of  the  past,  the  soul  is  dismissed  to  the 
very  form  in  ^hich  those  propensiti^  are  agaiau  to 
be  exercised  and  indulged.  From  playing  die  tynni 
among  men,  it  is  to  migrate  to  the  beast  of  prey,  to 
play  the  tyrant  among  brutes.  The  dominant  and 
peccant  appetite,  instead  of  being  purified  by  the 
change,  is  to  be  fomented  by  the  continued  gratifica- 
tion of  its  vilest  tendencies ;  and  that.  wUch  was 
designed  to  defecate  the  stream,  and  to  purify  it  for 
a  re-union  with  its  original  and  perfect  fount,  is  to 
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priests  of  iEsypt.    Herodot.  lib.  ii.  c.  123.    Diodor-  Skul  a^d 
£useb.  X.  c.  8. 

*  Expequat  damnum  mentis,  ^et  muta  fenurnm 
Cogit  vincta  pati :  truculentm  ingerit  ursis^ 
Predonesque  lupis ;  fallaces  vulpibas  addit. 
At  qui  desidia  semper  vineque  gravatus 
Indulgens  veneri,  voluit  torpescer^luxu^ 
Hunc  suis  immuadt  piDgues  detradit  ih  arlua. 

Claud.  In  Ru&  lijb*  iL 
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render  it,  as  it  flows  in  the  channel  of  migration, 
only  more  turbid  and  more  impure. 

AxA  &e  soul,  which  is  to  be  so  chastised  and  disii* 
eipAined,  is  an.  imperishable  portion  of  the  ditii^e 
mind.  What  follows  ?  This  portion  of  the  divine 
nature,  in  the  form  of  Sardanapalus,  passes  for  its 
purification  into  the  form  of  a  swine ;  and  God,  in 
this  particle  of  himself,  is  to  wallow  in  the  impurity 
of  the  swine,  for  the  sins  of  whidi  he  had  been  guilty 
in  die  intemperance  of  Sardanapalus. 

This  is  not  the  only  extravagance  involved  in  ihe 
doctrine  of  Pythagoras.  Is  the  soul,  after  it  has 
ema&afied  from'  its  parent  source,  deprived  of  its 
divine  diaracter  ?  Then  the  divme  character  is  lost 
in  a  portion  of  divinity.  Does  it,  on  the  contrary, 
preserve  its  original  nature  ?  Then  die  subsequent 
miseiy  and  pollution  of  the  soul,  aifebutdiepoUuticxi 
and  misery  of  a  portion  of  Deity,  and  God  is  di& 
iiised  abroad,  to  be  at  once  tainted  by  sin,  and  cor- 
rected by  punishment.  "  Quid  infelicius  credi  potest,** 
says  the  venerable  Austin,  ^^  qtuon  Dei  partem  vapu* 
**  lare  cum  puer  vapulat?  Jam  vero  partes  Dei  fieri 
^  lascivas,  iniquas,  impias,  atque  oiftmino  damnabiles, 
*^  <^is  fern  potest  nisi  prorsus  insanit  *  ? " 

Plato,  the  Homer  of  philosopheris,  has  lauded  and 
embraced  all  tlie  d^surdities  of  this  extravagant  Me- 
teniqpsychosis.  He  taught,  like  Pythagoras,  that  tiie 
soul  was  but  an  emanation  from  Divinity ;  that  it  was 
to  be  tainted  by  passion  and  by  crime  ;  that  it  was 
to  be  purified  by  trial  and  by  punishment ;  and  that 
it  was  to  migrate  from  one  human  form  to  uiotber, 
till  it  should  be  restored  to  its  original  perfection, 
and  thus  prepared  to  be  finally  reabsorbed  into  the 

♦  De  Civitat.  Dei. 
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divine  nature.  In  the  avowal  of  these  opinions  he  is 
adventurous,  mysterious,  and  not,  unfrequently,  ab- 
surd ;  and  we  cannot,  without  regret,  behold  the  light 
of  Greece  wasting  its  splendours  on  the  wild  and 
ohadowy  phantoms,  of  which,  in  the  foolishness  of 
their  wisdom,  the  sect  of  Crotona  were  so  early  and 
30  deeply  enamoured. 

When  the  Master  of  the  Academy  more  particur 
larly  discusses  the  nature  of  the  soul,  he  becomes 
involved  in  a  labyrinth  of  profound  and  mysterious 
reverie.  The  soul,  though  an  emanation  from  God, 
is,  as  he  states,  a  compound  being,  consisting  of 
three  parts,  each  of  which  occupies  its  separate  habir 
tation  in  the  human  form.  The  first  is  reason,  wluch, 
in  consideration  of  its  pre-eminence,  is  stationed,  as 
in  a  watch-tower,  in  the  lofty  compartment  of  the 
brain.  The  next  is  passion,  which  occupies  and 
rules  the  region  of  the  heart  The  last  is  desire, 
which  takes  up  its  humbler  dwelling  in  the  inferior 
portions  of  the  body*.  This  triple  spirit,  this  com? 
plex  particle  of  the  divine  nature,  is  not  long  to  retain 
its  original  purity.  It  is  to  be  speedily  reached  and 
degraded  by  earthly  influences,  to  be  governed  by 
new  and  evil  tendencies,  to  be  vitiated  and  enfeebled 
by  sin  in  all  its  faculties,  and  to  be  condemned  to 
inhabit,  as  so  many  sepulchres  or  prisons,  a  long  sue*" 
<:ession  of  mortal  bodies ;  and  then  only,  when  it 
^haU  be  purified,  by  such  probation,  from  all  terrestrial 
fitain,  and  shall  learn  to  soar  above  the  regions  of 
«ense  to  the  brightness  and  beauty  of  the  intellectual 


•  Let  me  sustain  myself  by  the  authority  of  Cicero.  Plato  fioxit 
triplicem  animam,  cujus  principatum,  id  est,  rationem,  in  capite, 
sfcut  in  arce,  posuit,  et  duas  partes  seperare  voluit,  iram  et  cupidi- 
tatem,  quas  locis  disclusit,  iram  in  pectore,  cupiditatem  subter  pne- 
cofdtalocavit.    Disputat.  lib.  i.  §  lo. 
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world,  shall  it  regain  the  glory,  the  freedom,  and  the 
happiness,  which  it  had  lost,  and  be  finally  reab- 
sorbed by  the  divinity  to  which  it  belongs,  and  from 
which  it  issued*. 

The  soul,  then,  is  a  union  of  three  powers,  sepa* 
rate  in  their  ofiices,  and  divided  in  their  residence ; 
a  compound  of  three  directing  influences  which  ope- 
rate and  exist  apart  from  each  other,  and  in  regions 
appropriated  to  their  individual  tendencies.  This 
union,  or  this  compound,  so  distinct  in  the  locality 
and  object  of  its  parts,  is  clothed,  nevertheless,  widi 
an  iKn/AXy  or  material  vehicle,  by  which,  instead  of 
being  impeded  in  its  movements,  it  is  to  be  rendered 
more  efficient  in  the  performance  of  its  important 
and  diversified  functions.  But,  when  the  philosopher 
proceeds  further,  and  endeavours  to  discuss  the 
c^iuses  by  which  the  soul,  so  perfect  in  its  origin,  is 
corrupted  on  its  emanation,  and  sown  with  suck 
abundant  seeds  of  moral  evil  and  intellectual  depra- 
vity, he  evidently  labours  under  the  abstractions  of 
his  metaphysics,  and  becomes  as  dark  and  incompre- 
liensible,  as  the  darkest  and  most  incomprehensible 
of  the  dreaming  disciples  of  Rhamus,  Boehmen,  and 
th^  angelic  Aquinas. 

The  doctrines,  however,  which  he  advocates  with 
such  strenuous  eloquence,  he  does  not  always  main- 
tain, and  seems,  sometimes,  to  forget.  He  exercises 
pll  the  dexterity  of  his  logic  to  prove  that  the  sub- 
stance which  is  distinguished  by  the  inherent  power 
^f  self-movement,  must  be  an  unoriginated  and  eter- 
nal being,  and  that  the  soul,  being  possessed  of  that 
principle,  is,  consequently,  eternal  and  unoriginated. 
Accordingly,  he  ascribes  to  the  soul,  with  unhesitat- 


♦  riato,  TimjB.  et  Pliaed. 
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tog  ccMifideiicey  as  well  an  anterior  as  posterior  eter* 
nity ;  and  that  which,  in  one  page,  is  a  portion  of 
Divinity,  a  beam  to  be  finally  reabsorbed  in  the  sob 
from  which  it  flowed,  a  drop  of  an  infinite  ocean,  to 
which,  after  many  wanderings,  it  is  at  lart  to  return, 
becomes,  in  another,  a  distinct  and  individual  exist* 
ence,  deriving  its  being  from  no  extrinsic  source, 
immortal  in  its  ungenerated  and  inalienable  attri^ 
butes,  and  equally  without  beginning  and  without 
end*. 

I  mean  not  to  deny  to  Plato  the  first  rank  in  the 
ei^talogue  of  uninspired  writers.  Often,  indeed,  does 
he  communicate  the  most  interesting  and  elevatmg 
truths,  and  exercise  all  the  dominion  of  unresisted 
persuasion  over  his  disciples.  When  he  expaitiatefl, 
especially,  on  the  dignity  of  the  soul,  on  its  loftf 
and  surpassing  powers,  and  on  all  those  capabilities, 
and  capacities,  and  attributes,  which,  as  he  affirms, 
imply  an  immortal  existence,  he  impresses  on  the 
mind  of  his  hearers  what  appear  to  be  his  own 
generous  and  noble  convictions ;  and  he  rises,  if 
possible,  still  higher,  when  he  discloses  the  glories  of 
that  state  which  shall  be  allotted  to  recompense  the 
toils,  the  trials,  and  the  triumphs  of  virtue.  But 
the  eagle,  who  is  beheld  for  a  moment  soaring  in 
the  brightness  of  heaven,  and  excelling  in  the  power 
of  his  flight,  suddenly  closes  his  mighty  wings^  and 
descends,  and  is  lost,  among  the  m£rts,  and  fogs, 
and  darkness,  which  gatheir  and  thicken  below.  The 
most  sublime  conceptions,  adorned  with  the  imageiy 
of  the  poet,  and  unfolded  with  the  spirit  of  the  phi« 
losopher,  have  been  scarcely  uttered,  when  they  are 
succeeded  and  counteracted  by  thick  swarming  fan« 


*  Appendix,  Note  G.  G.  G. 
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mote  wild  and  mysticsd  than  the  wildest  and 
nost  mystical  enunciations  cX  the  SybiL  Li^ht 
^d  daiiLtiess  follow  each  other  with  rapid  alternation; 
Old  a  humiliating  but  instructive  example  is  afforded 
n  the  sitme  person,  and  almost  at  the  same  mometit, 
>f  the  power  and  feebleness,  the  affluence  and  the 
)enury>  the  ignorance  and  the  wisdom,  Which  blend 
irithy  and  characterize,  the  attainments  of  one  of  the 
ao8t  distinguished  and  exalted  of  mankind. 

From  the  conteibplative  and  enthusiastic  Plato^ 
re  turn  to  Socrates.  Of  all  the  philosophers  of  the 
Grecian  schools,  he  is  most  distinguished  for  good 
name  and  and  sober  reason.  Instead  of  entangling 
limself  in  metaphysical  discussions,  he  uttered,  with 
matnibitious  simplicity,  what  he  conceived  to  be 
rne;  and,  instead  of  seeking  truth  in  the  clouds 
md  darkness  of  abstraction,  he  sought  and  found  her 
li  tha  rc^oh  of  calm  and  tmimpassioned  iii^uify. 
[t  fliay  be  justly  supposed  that  he  disdained  the  talesr 
if  Tartarus  and  of  Elysium ;  and  he  occasionally 
ppeaks  of  thd  blessings  to  be  Conferred  hereafter  oh 
be  upright^  almost  with  the  spirit  of  a  Christian 
IkposUe.  Yet,  eVen  in  this  best  and  wisest  of  the 
3tatilc»,  we  spieedily  dis<^over  the  traces  of  human 
nflrtnity.  The  noble  confidence  with  which,  in  his 
letter  moments,  he  announces  the  doctrine  of  a  future 
rtate,  often  declines  into  a  wavering  and  fluctuating 
liffidence.  In  Ae  genuine  spirit  of  academic  uhcer- 
'iltttyy  he  perpetually  vibrates  between  decision  and 
ioubt;  and  the  speech  which,  according  to  Plato^ 
le  addressed  to  the  iniquitous  judges  by  whom  he 
lad  been  condemned,  affords,  at  once,  a  distinguished 
!vtd6ti(ie,  of  his  self  command  and  pre-eminent 
>owers/and  a  direct  and  afSfcting  testimony  of  the 
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hesitating  faith  with  which  he  had  embraced  the  tenet 
of  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 

It  may,  now,   upon   the  whole,  be  reasoniably 
affirmed,  that,  on  the  subject  of  a  future  state,  die 
Greeks  and  Romans  derived  very  imperfect  lights 
either  from  their  religion  or  their  philosophy.     All 
*^  saw  through  a  glass  darkly."     They  who  most 
affected  to  despise  the  vulgar  superstition,   were 
themselves  involved  in  fallacies  and  errors  equally 
gross*;  and  the  people,  unable  to  comprehend  the 
dogmas  of  the  schools,  and  to  follow  their  masters 
through  the  mazes  of  obscure  or  conflicting  specu- 
lations, had  nothing  left  but  to  abide  by  the  more 
intelligible,  and  perhaps,  more  instructive,  fables  of 
their  poets,  and  to  draw  their  motives  of  fear  and 
hope  from  the  often  repeated  tales  of  Tartareaa 
lakes,  and  Elysian  bowers. 

Of  the  absurdities  and  fictions  which  thiis  darkened 
the  most  solemn  of  all  truths,  it  is  not  difficult,  even 
now,  to  trace  the  consequences.  The  doctrine  of 
a  future  state  was  scarcely  regarded  among  the 
most  devout  polytheists  of  Greece  and  Rome  as 
a  fundamental  article  of  faith.  In  their  addresses- 
to  the  gods,  men  expressed  their  marked  anxiety  for 
temporal  happiness,  but  betrayed  little  aolicitude 


*  The  philosophical  writings  of  Cicero,  and  especially  the  fint 
book  of  the  Tusculan  Disputations,  the  Treatise  de  Senectute,  and 
the  Somnium  Scipionis,  exhibit,  in  the  most  beautiful  language^ 
the  errors,  the  wanderings,  and  the  ignorance  of  the  most  eminent 
of  the  ancient  philosopherd,  on  the  great  subject  of  the  immortality 
of  the  soul ;  and  afford  an  interesting,  though  not  perfect,  view  of 
all  that  the  penetrating  subtilty  of  the  Greek,  and  the  graye  wis- 
dom of  the  Roman,  had  suggested  on  that  important  topic. 
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concerning  another  world*.  On  some  occasions, 
the  tenet  of  future  reward  luid  punishment  was 
decried  and  disavowed ;  and  at  the  bar,  ^mi  in  thfi 
senate,  of  Rome,  orators  and  statesmen  of  the 
highest  character  and  station,  ^^  were  not  appre- 
^  hensive  of  giving  offence  to  their  hearers,  by  ex- 
^^  posing  that  doctrine  as  an  idle  and  extravagant 
'*  opinion  which  was  rejected  with  contempt  by  every 
"  man  of  a  liberal  education  and  understandingf." 


*  If  tbe  Roman  Satirists  have  justly  expressed  tbe  sentiment* 
of  the  multitude,  the  religious  invocations  of  men  were  of  a  very 
earthly  character.  Hor.  Epist.  lib.  i.  ep.  16.  Juven.  Satyr,  xiiu 
Persins.  Sat.  ii^ 

-|-  1  quote  an  historian  who  has  admitted  his  admiration  of  ''  the 
elegant  mythology''  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Kmnan  Empire,  ch.  xv.  The  mischief  which  he  has  acknow* 
ledged,  he  did  not,  and  was  not  inclined  to,  exaggerate*  See  also 
Cicero  pro  Cluent  c.  61.  Sallust  de  Bell.  Cat.  c.  50.  Juven. 
Satyr.  iL  149.    Tuscul  Disput.  1.  i.  c.  21. 

Strabo  speaks,  with  equal  contempt,  of  the  fables  of  the  Bramin 
and  of  Plato,  on  the  subject  of  a  future  state.  Seneca,  de  Consolat. 
c.  xix.,  et  Trod.  Act  ii.,  avows  the  ppinion,  that, ''  mors  omnium 
dolorum  et  solutio  et  finis  est ;''  and  that,  ''  post  mortem  nihil  est, 
ipsaque  mors  nihil."  And  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  vii.  c.  56,  does  not 
hesitate  to  affirm  the  same  doctrine.  Yet,  on  other  occasions, 
these  writers  appeared  to  admit  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  with 
ao  inconsistency  which  demonstrates  how  difficult  it  is  wholly  to 
extinguish  what  some  have  denominated  the  instinctive  persuasioq 
of  human  nature. 
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Braminical  doctrines  on  the  nature  of  the  soul — tIespotttilnUiy  wL 
immortality  qfman^^Rewards  and  punishments — Furffying  migrB- 
tions  ^Divine  natures  subject  to  them  like  kmman — Gods  lUfc' 
to  lapse  as  well  as  men — Incidental  and  temporary  emfcyment  sf 
heaven^  vnthout  the  penalty/  i^f  migration — The  aliotmemi  of  de 
Yogee — His  future  purgations — The  degrees  of  vice  andvirtm^ 
Proportional  migration^ Description — The  Bagvhat  Geeta — The 
Shasta — The  frightful  tenets  which  they  inculiate — MeHMs  <^ 
securing  future  felidty — The  whole  system  incredibU  amd  ahsurir  - 

ON  almost  all  the  subjects  of  physical  and  meta- 
physical science,  the  learned  Bramins  have  displayed 
great  perseverance  of  inquiry,  and  great  teuteness 
of  deduction.  In  discussing  the  nature  and  origm 
of  the  human  soul,  they  have  exercised  equal  indus- 
try and  ingenuity.  They  deafly  asserted,  in  their 
theories,  the  essential  difference  between  matter  and 
mind,  and  have  discussed  the  distinctive  properties 
of  both  with  all  the  acuteness  of  the  Grecian  schods. 
That  their  speculations  involved  them  in  many  erro- 
neous and  wild  conjectures,  and  tvere  marked  by 
bold  and  dangerous  fallacies,  will  not  be  denied ;  but 
it  will  be  as  readily  admitted,  that  they  frequently 
discovered,  in  their  reasonings,  a  depth  of  though^ 
and  a  quickness  6f  discernment,  which  entitled  theiH 
to  a  high  place  in  the  catalogue  of  the  most  distinr 
guished  philosophers. 

Judging  from  some  of  those  inquiries,  we  might 
imagine  that  the  Hindu  sage  had  sown  the  seeds  of 
those  metaphysical  speculations  which  afterwards 
ripened,  and  bore  their  fruits,  such  as  they  were, 
beneath  the  uncertain  beams  of  Athenian  schools. 
From  "  The  Compendium  of  Philosophy,"*  from 


*  By  Abul  Fazel.     See  ako  Ayeen  Akberry.  vol.  iii.  p.  95, 
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[  ahslasBCt  and  profound  dificnasions  of  ibe  Shaster* j 
i  from  kmumecaUe  passages  in  "die  astonifiliing 
aiD  of  tbe  Bagvhat-Geeta,  it  is  evident  that  thd 
Ificity  of  the  Bramia  had  early  engaged  in  die 
IMiflsions  which  subsequently  occupied  the  Aca-t 
(toy  and  "the  Lyceum;  and  the  philosophy,  it  is 
rtain,  was  first  cultiyated  in  the  E^t,  which,  after- 
fds,  from  Plato  to  Beddey,  rejected  in  the  West 
)   existence  or  reality  of  material  nature,  and 
lerted  the  sole  reality  of  the  ideal  world  f. 
If  tibe  Bramin,  in  these  abstractions,  was  often  led 
.ftlse  and  extravagant  conclusions,  he  was  often 
mrded  by  the  ^covery  of  useful  truth.     Many 
i(  ideals  were  acquired  of  the  dignity  and  destiny 
the  human  soui ;  and  the  sublime  descrfption  in 
B  Mahabarat,  may  serve  as  an  evidence  of  the  high 
d  early  attainm^its  of  the  more  teamed  Hindu,  in 
a  science  of  mind.     ^^  Some/'  it  is  said,  ''  regard 
Ibe  soul  as  a  woiider,  others  hear  of  it  with  astonish* 
inent,  but  no  one  knoweth  it.   The  weapon  divideth 
it  not:;  the  fire  bumedi  it  not;  the  water  corrupteth 
it  not;  the  wind  driedi  it  not  aw«^ ;  for  it  is  in^ 
divisible,  inconsumable,  and  incorruptible ;  it  is 
eternal,  universal,  permanent,  immovable ;  it  is 
invisible,  unalterable,  and  inconceivable :{;." 
What  was  supposed  to  be  thus  dignified  in  its 
Ltnre,  was  pronounced,  with  the  same  energy,  to 
I  responsible  in  its  character.     By  aH  the  sacred 
>oks  of  the  Hindu,  a  heaven  and  hell,  the  scene  of 
enial  recompence  and  retribution,  were  uniformly 

N^^^PIM —    ■■  II  II  >■!        1^— — ^^— ^l»— i^M  I  ■  I 

*  • 

*  Dow,  Dissertat  prefixed  to  bis  TransIatioA  of  part  of  ibe 

milir. 

t  Dqw»  Diaaertat  p.  57.    Ayeeo  Akberry,  vol.  m,  pw  idS. 

t  Bi«vbal*Geela,  p.  37, 
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wd  explicitly  announced.  The  doctrine  was  aotlio- 
ritativdy  communicated  to  the  people,  as  confirmed 
alike  by  the  deductions  of  reason,  and  the  Yoice  of 
religion.  It  was  a  truth  which  the  inspiration  of  tlie 
gods  had  unerringly  proclaimed,  and  the  faith  of  men 
uniyersally  embraced ;  and  that  which  was  this 
sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  the  philosopher,  die 
priest;- and  the  god,  was  readily  and  piously  receifed 
by  the  docility  and  reverence  of  the  ignorant  mill* 
titude. 

If,  however,  the  immortality  and  responsibilitjf  of 
the  soul  were  forcibly  proclaimed  in  the  East,  tk 
modes  of  recompence  and  retribution  were  described 
with  almost  inconceivable  extravagance.  Imagnit- 
tion  was,  here,  permitted  to  indulge  in  details  and 
fictions,  which  might  have  suited  the  temper  of  pqNH 
lar  credulity,  but  would  have  justly  repelled  a  leu 
facile  and  submissive  faith,  These  wild  descriptioiis 
found  a  place  in  the  gravest  pages,  and  were  unspar- 
ingly blended  with  the  wisest  institutions  of  theo- 
logians, of  statesmen,  and  of  legislators,  and  with 
precepts  and  doctrines  of  the  most  sublime  and  salu- 
tary character.  The  frail  inventions  of  humietn  folly 
were  justified  by  the  sanction  of  the  gods  them- 
selves. They  were  solemnly  affirmed  by  Krishnu  in 
his  address  to  Arjoon*;  and  the  mighty  Brama  often 
condescended  to  repeat  them  to  the  priest,  who  was 
to  repeat  them  to  the  people. 

The  scale  of  reward  and  punishment  which  ms 
thus  formed  by  gods  or  men,  included  the  pains,  the 
trials,  and  the  purifications,  of  the  Metempsychosis 
The  souls  of  men,  which,  according  to  one  system  of 
the  Bramin,  were  but  so  many  rays  from  the  infinite 


^  Dialogue  of  Krishnu  and  Arjoon,  in  the  BagThat«Geeta. 
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^irit,  destined,  at  the  appointed  period,  to  be  reab^ 
Nrbed  in  their  original  essence*,  were  fated  to 
idei^  a  series  of  migrations,  through  a  period 
Ltended  or  limited,  in  proportion  to  the  pollutions. 
\,  be  expiated  and  purified.  The  nature  of  these 
ig^tions  is  formally  and  solemnly  stated ;  and  the 
Ktravagance  of  the  doctrine  is  heightened  by  the 
iperstitious  minuteness  and  precision  with  which  it 

explained. 

The  purifications  of  sin  by  diversity  of  migration; 
B8  not  to  be  reserved  solely  for  men.  The  deities 
lemselves  were  to  be  occasionally  subjected  to  fresh 
nrgalion.  As  if  they  were  liable  in  heaven  to  the 
lint  of  corruption,  the  probationary  punishments 
ere  detailed  which  their  pollution  might  require. 
hey  were  not  only  to  descend  from  their  high 
Aiere  into  earthly  bodies,  but  to  endure  the  evils  to 
hich  earthly  bodies  are  exposed,  and  to  preserve^ 
ben  restored  to  felicity,  the  consciousness  of  the 
ifferings   to  which  they  have    been   consigned. 

But  thou  and  I,"  says  Krishnu  to  Arjoon,  ^^  have 

passed  dirough  many  forms.     Mine  are  known  to 

me.     Thou  knowest  not  thine  f." 

If  the  gods,  in  their  region  of  felicity,  might  lapse 
ito  crime,  man,  having  obtained  beatitude  by  suffer-^. 
igf  and  reformation,  might  yet  forfeit  i(  by  a  return 
^the  depravities  of  the  earth.  He  was  exposed^ 
ren  in  his  state  of  blessedness,  to  temptation,  to 
uasion,  and  to  pollution ;  and,  if  tainted  by  corrup* 
on,  he  was  to  be  cast  out,  for  a  certain  period,  from 
is  ethereal  residence  ;  and  to  be  sent  back  from  one 


^  laavasyam,  from  the  Yajur  Veda.    Sir  William  Jones'  Works, 
A.  xiii.  pp.  375,  7. 

f  Bagrbat-Geeta,  p.  51. 
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mortal  frame  to  anotlier^  till  he  should  h&  agtk 
purified  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  society  of  hewvea^ 
.  By  some  texts  of  the  Braminical  scriptores,  it 
seems  to  be  announced  that  the  human  soul  n^|bt 
require  sufficient  purity  to  merit  th«  enjoy  meiilB 
of  Eendra,  without  enduring  the  probatioiis  of  pis- 
vious  transmigration.  It  is  affirmed  that  tiie  ptiot^ 
whether  he  perform  any  other  religious  act  or  mI^ 
may  acquire  indubitable  feUcity,  by.  tlie  splesn 
*^  repetition  of  the  Gayatri  f  ;'*  that  the  teacber  oTtke 
Veda  shall  secure,  to  himsdf,  ^  woild  of  BffaflH^ 
to  his  fiither^  the  world  of  the  sun,  and  to' his  ftish 
relatives,  the  world  of  celestiat  nymphs  4  that  ki 
who  daily  repeats  the  sacred  text  Om,  for  thras 
years,  without  neglect,  shaU,  hereafter,  mpprosch  the 
divine  Essence ;  and  thatsuprenve  beatitude  is  to  be 
obtained  by  due  offerings  to  the  goda  and  tbe  nmeSy 
by  procreation  of  diildven,  by  die  fiver  gmt  sacm- 
menti^  by  the  resignation  of  patience,  sBad  by  die 
good  deeds  of  charity.  But  these  opinioifes  are  not 
proclaimed  in  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  migration. 
Certain  virtues  may  diminish  the  rigour,  batcMmot 
remove  the  necessity^  of  triaL  'Die  same  lawgiver 
who  has  announced  die  ^cacy  of  aeta  of  tfeal 
or  imaginary  holiness,  has  prodaimed'  die  neces* 
sity  of  a  long  series  of  purifying  transmigpratiotf; 
and  the  wise  and  inspired  Menu  repeatedly  dedam 
that  the  soul,  until  tried  by  suffering,  ia  various  fonns^ 
omnotbe  permitted  to  share  the  delight*  of  a  puK 
and  ethereal  being :{;. 


^"^^— '■    •  ■  <■  ^ --  ■  • 


^  Heetopades.    Sir  William  Jones'  Worlnr,  vrf.  xiifc  p;  «dS. 

t  A  texioftfae  Vedoi. 
X  Laws  of  Menu.     Sir  William  Jones'  Works*  vol.  vii.  pp.  s9, 
135,  231,  a4i- 
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Some,  indeed^  may  obtain  a  partial  and  momentary 

^aqoyme&t   of  heaven,  without   being  subject  to 

.the  penaltiea  oC  previous  migration.     He  whose 

devotioiis  have  been  suddenly  interrupted  by  death, 

4Kr  who  may  have  been  hurried  from  his  present 

•l^>ode  belbre  he  could  acc<»nplish  the  penances  and 

mortffications  which  he  had  prescribed  to  himself, 

ihall  not,  therefore,  be  excluded  from  the  celestial 

firasts.     For  what  he  may  have  done  he  shall  have 

Jlua  racompence ;  but  his  recompence  shall  be  tran^ 

•itory,  ia  proportion  as  hia  works  have  been  imper«- 

ftet ;  and  he  shall  be  sent  back  to  earth,  ^^  and  be 

''  honK  again  iu  some  sacred  family,  and,  perhapv, 

'^  m  the  hjfs^use  of  scane  learned  and  inspired  Yogee. 

*^  In  this  state  he  shall  commence  a  long  course  of 

^'  migrafoty  probation ;  and  he  shall  then  only  ascend 

<<  to  the  superior  i^ode,  whc^  he  shall  have  com«- 

f^  ple.ted  the  allotted  number  of  his  trials,  and  be 

''  perfected,  by  many  htrtbs^^  ia  the  purity  and  holic 

f '  nesai  oS  his  nature  *." 

According  to  the  inspired  Menu,  there  is  a  three- 
fold nataire.  in-  crime ;  and,  consequently,  a  three-fold 
puakbm^nt  to  he  endured  The  most  guilty  are 
jus^y  Condeioned  to  abide,  for  an  allotted  period,  in 
the  fonns  of  snakes,,  shekela,  insects,,  wecms,  and 
inferior  beasts.  The  guilty^  in  the  ne:i^  degree,  are 
doomed  to  migrate  into  the  forms  of  elephants,  lion^ 
tigers,,  or  boars.  And  crime  less  immersed  in  pdlu- 
tiim,  is  to  occupy  the  bodies  of  dancers,  singers, 
ii^restlers,  actors,  gamblears^  and  cudgel-players-These 
transmigrations  may  continue  for  many  ages ;  but 
they  are  essentially  necessary  to  the  final  purification 
of  the  soul,  and  to  its  final  felicity  f* 

♦  Bafi^hat-Geeta,  pp.  67,  75. 
t  Laws  of  Menu,  ch.  xii.    Sk  William  Jobm^  Works,  vol*  viii. 
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There  is  also  a  three-fold  nature  in  the  holiness 
of  virtue,  to  each  of  which  are  allotted  appropriate 
transmigrations.  ^'  The  lowest  state  of  yirtue  is  that 
**  of  hermits,  religious  mendicants,  such  orders  of 
'*  demigods  as  are  drawn  in  aerial  cars,  genii  of  the 
^^  signs  of  the  lunar  mansion,  and  Dailyas,  or 
^'  the  offspring  of  Diti.  Holy  sapi,  Deities  of  the 
^^  lower  heaven,  Genii  of  the  Vedas,  Regents  of 
^^  the  stars.  Divinities  of  years,  are  the  middle  fonos 
**  to  which  spirits  moderately  endued,  shall  be  con- 
**  veyed.  And  Brama  with  four  faces,  the  (Joiias 
**  of  Virtue,  the  Power  presiding  over  the  two  prin- 
'^  ciples  of  nature,  ike  Mighty  and  Unperceived,  are 
'^  the  highest  state  to  which  the  most  perfect  puri^ 
"  may  exalt  the  soul*." 

To  this  system,  however,  ike  religion  of  the  Hindu 
does  not  always  adhere ;  and  the  divine  Krishnu, 
in  his  interminable  oration  in  the  Mahabarat,  pro- 
pounds a  different  theory  of  rewards  and  punishmenL 

"  There  are  two  destinies,"  says  ike  god,  "the  ' 
"  good  and  the  evil.  The  first  is  for  Mocksh,  or  for 
"  a  final  absorption  in  the  divine  nature,  and  is  re* 
"  served  for  those  who  are  acquainted  with  Brama, 
"  and  shall  depart  this  life  in  the  fiery  light  of 
'^  day,  in  the  bright  season  of  the  moon,  or  within 
"  six  months  of  the  sun's  northern  course."  The 
second  is  for  the  wicked,  "  those  who  are  not  to  be 
"  satisfied,  who  are  hypocrites,  and  who  are  over- 
"  whelmed  in  madness  and  intoxication.  They  shall 
"  be  incarcerated  in  the  wombs  of  evil  spirits,  and 
^^  unclean  beasts,  and  transferred  from  form  to 
^^  form  till  they  shall  pass  to  the  mansions  of  the 
'^  infernal   regions.      In   those  abodes   they  shall 


•  Laws  of  Menu,  ch.  xii.     Sir  WiUiam  Jones'  Works,  vol  Y«ii« 
p.  130. 
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*'  suffer  the  chastisement  due  to  their  delinquency ; 
'^  and  from  thence,  after  ages  of  trial  and  suffering 
*^  shall  have  elapsed,  they  shall  be  sent  to  occupy 
'^^  new  bodies,  and  thus  afforded  the  means  or  oppor- 
^  ^tuhity  of  subduing  the  evil  destiny,  and  meriting 
"the  good*." 

-.  To  this  whimsical  tale  of  indispensable  probation, 
the  Mahabarat  adds  several  minute  but  equally  wild 
descriptions  of  the  future  migrations  to  be  endured 
by  departed  souls.  Before  the  spirit  of  man  can  be 
reunited  with  that  of  God,  which  is  a  final  exemp- 
tion from  mortal  births,  it  must,  as  we  are  told, 
according  to  its  degree  of  holiness  or  of  impurity, 
pass  through  the  immeasurable  regions  of  the  seven 
ascoiding  and  descending  spheres.  The  ascending 
spheres  are  scenes  of  progressive  remuneration, 
where  holy  men,  who  have  exhausted  their  days  in 
solitude  and  in  penance,  are  to  enjoy  felicity  in  the 
society  of  each  other,  and  to  complete  the  purifica- 
tions which  are  to  terminate  their  trials  by  perfect- 
ing their  sanctity.  The  descending  spheres  are  the 
Scenes  of  augmenting  punishment.  They  are  abodes 
of  woe,  regions  of  darkness,  the  dwelling-place  of 
serpents ;  and,  there,  shall  the  cruel,  the  oppressive, 
and  the  impenitent,  be  disciplined  by  trials  propor- 
tioned to  their  crimes,  and  necessary  to  their  purifi- 
cation f. 


'  Bagvhat-Geeta.  pp.  115, 116, 117. 

t  Holwel.  Feasts  and  Fasts  of  the  Gentooe.  The  Baghvat- 
Geetain  the  same  manner  describes  the  spheres  as  scenes  of  tem- 
porary abode.  There  is  a  series  of  Hindu  paintings  in  the  royal 
library  at  Paris,  on  various  subjects  of  Indian  mythology.  In  one 
of  those  paintings  the  souls  of  men  are  represented  either  rising  in 
the  ascending,  or  sinking  in  the  descending,  spheres,  according  to 
.tiie  doctrine  here  stated. 

G    G 
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The  theory  of  these  migratory  purifications  is  folly 
detailed  in  the  sacred  books  of  the  Shasta.  The 
deity,  it  is  said^  having  resolved  to  impart  a  portion 
of  the  excellence  of  his  nature  to  beings  capable  of 
participating  his  beatitude,  and  administring  to  his 
glory,  formed,  from  his  own  essence,  an  angelic  host, 
of  diversity  of  ranks  and  privileges,  but  all  equally 
endowed  with  liberty  of  will.  These  spirits^  whom  he 
denominated  Debtah,  worshipped  round  his  throne  ; 
and  the  Eten^al  One  rejoiced  in  his  new  creation, 
and,  there  was  harmony  in  heaven.  But,  after  ''  an 
^^  infinite  extension  and  duration  of  time/'  envy  and 
jealousy  began  to  prevail  among  tiie  leaders  of  the 
angelic  bands;  and  a  great  part  of  the  heavenly 
host  were  gradually  seduced  from  allegiance  to  their 
Creator.  Sorrow  was,  then,  for  the  first  time,  to 
pollute  the  regions  of  beatitude ;  and  it  was  decreed 
that  the  Insurgents  should  be  driven  forth  from  the 
firmament,  and  plunged  into  the  eternal  darkness, 
and  subjected  to  the  penal  woes,  of  Onderah. 

There  was  yet,  however,  mercy  in  heaven;  and 
the  Eternal  One  said  unto  Bishnoo,  ^^  I  will  prepare 
^^  bodies  for  the  reception  of  the  rebellious  Debtah, 
^^  which  shall  be  subject  to  decay,  to  deatii,  and  to 
^^  renovation ;  and  those  Debtah,  for  their  punish- 
ment and  purgation,  shall  undergo,  in  succession, 
eighty-seven  changes  of  transmigpration.  And  if 
"  they  shall  benefit  by  trial,  and  do  good,  and  repent^ 
**  and  their  sins  be  purged  away,  thou  Bishnoo 
*'  shalt  receive  them  into  thy  bosom,  and  convey 
"  them  to  the  highest  region  of  purification.  But 
'*  if,  on  the  contrary,  they  shall  continue  in  sin,  and 
'*  refuse  to  avail  themselves  of  my  mercy,  they 
^'  shall  return  for  a  space  to  the  gloomy  sojourn  of 
^'  Ondera,  and  from  thence,  after  long  endurance, 
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^^  they  shall  be  reconducted  .to  the  lowest  Boboon  of 
"  punishment,  and  commence  a  new  trial  for  the 
**  restoration  of  their  sanctity  and  their  beatitude. 
'^  Moreover,  thou  Bishnoo  shalt  preserve  the  seven 
<<  Bqboons  of  purification,  until  the  Debtah,  bene^ 
<<  fiting  by  my  comp^ussion,  shall  be  purified  from 
*'  their  pollutions,  and  restored  to  my  presence; 
*'  and,  when  my  decree  shall  be  thus  accomplished, 
"  thou  shalt  then  destroy  the  seven  Boboons  of 
"  purification,  and  they  shall  be  no  more." 

In  consequence  of  this  decree,  a  new  creation  of 
visible  and  invisible  worlds  attested  the  power 
of  the  Dei^.  Fifteen  regions,  seven  above,  and 
seven  below,  this  terraqueous  globe,  contained  the 
fonns  of  all  degrees  and  shapes,  in  which  the 
Debtah  were  to  be  successivjely  imprisoned,  and 
through  which  they  were  to  complete  the  determined 
series  of  transmigration.  The  penultimate  form  to 
be  inhabited  by  these  spirits  was  that  of  the  cow ; 
the  last,  that  of  man ;  and,  according  to  their  purity; 
after  they  had  experienced  so  many  trials,  they 
were  either  to  be  released  from  future  suffering, 
or  to  be  subjected  to  a  new  series  of  punishments 
and  of  migrations  *. 

.  The  beautiful  and  ancient  drama  of  Sacontala 
contains  many  passages  which  advert  to  the  essen- 
tial doctrines  of  this  singular  system.  In  the  Geeta 
Tore  are  told  of  the  inferior  heaven  of  Eendra ;  the 
Sacontala  speaks  of  the  superior  heaven,  the  central 
place  of  the  omnipotent  Vishnu,  to  which  the  puri- 
fied soul  shall  be  exalted  for  reunion  with  Divinity. 
But  man  must  be  first  tried  in  the  furnace.    The 


^  Uolwel.  Thmslat  of  a  portion  of  th^  ShatlS,  in  hk  Feasts  and 
Faats  of  the  Gentooi. 
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dross  of  his  vices  must  be  removed  by  the  refining 
fires  of  successive  migrations ;  and  one  of  the  per- 
sonages of  the  drama,  admitting  with  due  faith  the 
necessity  of  these  purifying  trials,  addresses  Seeva 
'^  the  goddess  beautiful  with  her  azure  neck  and  red 
**  locks,  eternally  potent  and  self  existing/'  in  the 
humble  hope  that,  having  already  completed  his 
circle  of  probation,  ^'  he  might  be  spared  the  pain 
**  of  anoUier  birth  in  this  perishing  world  of  crime 
«  and  sorrow  *." 

The  votary,  it  is  true,  is  instructed  in  the  means 
by  which  he  may  diminish  the  number  of  his  trials, 
and  accelerate  his  ascension  to  felicity.  But  what 
are  the  means  ?  Acts  of  virtue  ?  Piety  and  prayer  ? 
Self  denial  and  humiliation,  and  the  holy  discipline 
of  the  passions  and  the  will  ?  No.  He  must  fistst 
He  must  count  over  his  beads.  He  must  mortify 
his  flesh.  ^^  He  must  make  offerings,  to  the  priests, 
^^  of  golden  horses,  and  vine  trees  of  gold,  and 
*^  chariots  to  which  elephants  and  horses  of  the 
"  same  precious  metal  are  yoked  f."  But,  above  aD, 
he  must  abstract  his  mind  from  all  earthly  concerns, 
renounce  the  world,  become  insensible  to  vdiatever 
it  contains  whether  of  good  or  of  evil,  perpetually 
fix  his  eyes  on  one  object  if,  and,  retiring  from  the 
associations  of  his  fellow  creatures,  "  feed  on  the 
"  balmy  air  in  forests  blooming  with  trees  of  beautjr, 
"  purify  himself  in  rills  dyed  yellow  with  the  golden 
**  dust  of  the  lotos,  fortify  his  spirit  in  the  mysterious 
"  bath,  meditate  in  caverns  of  which  the  pebbles  are 


•  Sacontala,  pp.  55,  97,  98. 

t  Ayeen  Akberry,  vol.  iii.  p.  229.    Tavernier,  lib.  i.  c.  2. 

%  The  Geeta  says,  **  on  the  |K)int  of  his  nose,"  lest  the  view  of 
external  objects  should  disturb  his  meditations. 
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'^  unblemished  gems,  and  be  heedless  and  undis- 
*^  turbed,  even  uiough  nymphs  of  exquisite  beauty 
'*  encompass  him  with  temptation,  and  exercise 
''  upon  him  all  the  arts  and  blandishments  of 
"  seduction*." 

In  this  manner  has  the  Bramin  mingled  in  the 
pages  of  his  sacred  volumes,  the  tenets  of  absurdity 
with  the  tales  of  extravagance.  We  look  for  a  doc-: 
trine  which,  in  its  simple  and  explicit  avowal,  would 
have  been  consistent  with  the  universal  persuasion 
of  mankind,  and  equally  salutary  in  its  moral  and 
religious  tendency ;  and  we  find  only  dogmas  dis- 
graced by  the  miserable  fables  in  which  they  are 
conveyed,  and  wrought  into  a  system  of  multiplied 
Boboons,  oflapsed  Intelligences,  aud  of  final  absolu- 
tion in  the  divine  essence,  which  infinitely  transcends, 
in  wildness  and  in  folly,  every  other  romance  of 
Eastern  imagination.  Of  such  a  scheme  no  com- 
mentary can  explain  away  the  absurdity  or  the 
extravagance.  If  the  criminal  can  credit  what  is 
incredible,  and  crowd  into  his  belief  so  many  horrors 
of  woe  and  punishment,  he  may  indeed  tremble  for 
his  sias,  and  reform,  from  terror,  the  life  which  should 
be  regulated  by  duty.  But  what  consolation,  what 
encouragement,  what  hope,  can  be  found  in  doctrines 
which  doom  the  soul  to  eighty-seven  migrations, 
often,  perhaps,  to  be  renewed,  and,  at  best,  to  be 
completed  only  by  ages  of  endurance  in  forms  slowly 
ascending  from  the  reptile  to  the  man?  Or  what 
ideas  can  men  permit  themselves  to  entertain  of 
a  Divinity,  who,  first  forming  innumerable  spirits 
of  his  own  essence,  subsequently  frames  the  universe 
for  the  punishment  of  their  delinquency ;  and  whose 


^  Bagvbat-Geeta.  p.  87. 
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wisdom  has  found  no  mode  of  reimiting  to  himself 
80  many  particles  of  his  nature  corrupted  in  the 
delinquent  Debtah,  but  by  the  extravagslnt  instru- 
mentality .  of  ascending  and  descendipg  spheres,  of 
purifying  wanderings  through  so  many  forms,  and 
of  centuries  of  punishment  which,  it  might  be  thought, 
nothing  but  omnipotent  malignity  could  imagine 
or  decree  ? 

From  tales  like  these,  often  contradictory,  and 
always  wild,  little  can  be  learned  for  the  moral  or 
intellectual  improvement  of  man.  Superstition  may 
study  them  and  tremble,  and  they  may  confirm  the 
religious  slavery,  by  exciting  the  religious  terrors,  of 
the  people.  But  they  afford  no  strength  to  genuine 
virtue,  no  support  to  human  affliction,  and  no  foun- 
dation for  rational  faith.  They  thicken  the  glooms 
of  approaching  death,  while  they,  announce  to  the 
expiring  sufferer  a  long  continuance  of  migratory 
trial,  and  a  distant  heaven,  to  be  lost,  perhaps,  by 
new  crimes,  inducing  the  necessity  of  new  purga- 
tions. Of  the  nature  and  attributes  of  God,  they 
inculcate  oidy  the  most  false  and  mischievous  notions ; 
and,  with  respect  to  this  world  and  its  duties,  they 
afford  as  little  to  correct  and  edify  the  believer. 
They  are,  therefore,  useless  or  pernicious  to  mankind; 
and  may  be  considered,  as  the  most  monstrous  in- 
ventions of  priestly  enthusiasm  or  fraud,  and  as  the 
most  ludicrous  and  cumbrous  appendages  of  a  super- 
stition, contemptible  in  the  estimate  of  sober  reason, 
and  worthy  only  of  the  acceptance  of  the  ignorant, 
the  credulous,  and  the  wildered  fanatic. 
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SECT.  HI. 

Future  state  of  the  Koran --Views  of  the  day  o/Judgment^^uhUme 
and  ludicrous  circumstances — Final  decree — The  passage  of  the 
bridge  Sirat — The  wicked  chained  to  devils — Their  st^erings-^ 
Faradise — Voluptuous^  described  ^-^Its  pearls^  rubies,  cusUonSf 
carpets,  rivers  of  wine,  cooling  breezes,  sensual  espousals — Com' 
parison  of  the  future  state  of  Virgil  and  Mahomet — Mahomet 
more  gorgeous,  but  more  sensual,  in  his  descriptions^-^ustice  and 
truth  sacrificed  to  the  ol^ect  of  his  detaHs-^The  object  aocomh 
pHshed  in  the  fanaticism  which  toas  inspired, 

THE  people  of  Arabia,  at  the  period  when  Mahomet 
commenc^  the  labours  of  his  pretended  mission, 
¥rere  ignorant  and  rude.  Even  in  the  more  polished 
society  of  Mecca,  little  learning  and  litde  ciyi* 
lization  were  to  be  found ;  and  the  surroundiQg 
tribes,  accustomed  to  the  vagrancy  of  an  unsettled 
^d  wandering  life,  had  declined  into  a  deeper  and 
more,  confirmed  barbarity.  The  wild  and  romantic 
scenery  of  the  country,  the  simple  but  pleasing  in* 
eidents  of  shepherd  life,  the  joys  or  sufferings  of 
rustic  love,  or  the  more  striking  events  of  the  war 
of  clans,  might  occasionally  inspire  the  song  in  hall 
or  bower;  but,  though  the  Muse  was  sometimes 
heard  to  c^er  the  migrations  or  the  poverty  of  the 
Arab,  almost  every  other  species  of  literature  was 
iniknown ;  and  learning  and  philosophy  were  to 
accompany  only  the  triumphs  of  Caliphat. 

On  tJie  great  topic  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
the  Arabs  were  divided  into  sects,  some  rejecting, 
and43oine  modifying,  the  belief,  with  equal  ignorance 
and  zeal.  In  the  estimate  of  the  few,  who  affected 
to  soar  above  the  prejudices  of  the  popillar  faith,  the 
grave  was  to  close  the  scanty  scene  of  the  hopes 
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and  fears  of  mankind.  Others  eucoun^ed  a  less 
melancholy  persuasion  ;  and  death,  as  they  imagined 
though  it  might  suspend,  for  a  period,  the  active 
existence  of  the  soul,  was  finally  to  be  succeeded  by 
renovation  and  immortality.  Then  was  to  coaunence 
a  Paradise  of  sense.  The  pleasures  most  eageriy 
solicited  in  this  life  were  to  be  renewed,  and  to  flow 
in  a  more  copious  and  unbroken  stream.  The  wants 
and  desires,  indeed,  of  those  voluptuous  passions 
which  had  been  felt  and  pampered  on  earth,  were 
also  to  be  experienced  in  the  regions  of  joy ;  but 
imagination  was  exhausted  in  describing  the  various 
modes  by  which  they  were  to  be  gratified;  mi 
human  sensuality  was  so  completely  indulged  in 
these  reveries,  that  the  brute  animals  who  had  con- 
tributed in  one  world  to  the  comfort  and  convenience 
of  man,  were  assigned  to  promote  the  happiness  of 
their  masters  in  another. 

T.  ™cl.  .  people,  wann,  i.p.„io,»d.  ^  r^ 
was  Mahomet  to  address  himself.  >  His  doctrines 
were  to  be  accommodated  not  merely  to  their  uncul- 
tivated undersandings,  but  to  their  senses  and  pas- 
sions, their  habits  and  prejudices,  their  customs  and 
superstitions,  their  hopes  and  fears.  What  policy 
required,  he  had  inclination  and  talents  to  supply. 
Without  entering  into  any  profound  disquisition  on 
the  modes  of  future  existence,  or  on  the  moral  and 
intellectual  constitution  of  a  futui'e  state,  he  skilfully 
adapted  his  promises  of  hereafter  to  the  peculiar 
temper  of  the  times  which  he  addressed.  The 
believer  was  taught  to  anticipate  a  futurity  of  sure 
and  stable  blessedness.  The  sceptic  was  invited  to 
contemplate  a  more  clear  and  distinct  prospect  of  the 
world  beyond  the  grave,  and,  thereby,  to  cheer  his 
infidelity   into   a   brighter   and   better    conviction. 
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To  all  was  tendered  an  immortality  of  unlimited 
voluptuousness ;  and  the  most  sensual  of  men  might 
have  been  satisfied  with  the  impure  and  earthly 
pleasures  which  were  provided  for  them  in  the 
paradise  of  the  Prophet. 

But  Mahomet  knew  too  well  the  influence  of  fear 
on  the  human  heart,  not  to  add  the  terrors  of  menace 
to  the  flattery  of  promise.  He  has,  therefore,  pro- 
vided a  hell  for  punishment,  as  he  has  spread  out 
a  paradise  for  reward.  The  sinner,  deprived  of  all  hope^ 
.was  taught  to  contemplate  a  region  where  vengeance 
shall  seize  upon  the  criminal^  and  consign  him  to  an 
eternity  of  unmitigated  sorrow.  The  glare  of  a 
more  hideous  Tartarus  was  seen  beyond  the  grave ; 
and  the  retribution  which  was  described  by  the 
sublime  imagination  of  the  Roman  poet,  was  less 
horrible  and  frightful,  than  the  woes  prefigured  for 
guilt  by  the  ardent  fancy  of  the  Arabian  Impostor. 
.  These  scenes  of  future  justice,  to  which  we  shall 
hereafter  more  particularly  refer,  are  to  be  preceded 
by  the  awful  events  of  the  day  of  judgment.  That  day, 
according  to  one  text  of  the  Koran,  shall  include 
a  thousand,  according  to  another,  fifby  thousand 
years.  "  A  mighty  smoke,  horrible  to  unbelievers, 
'^  shall  then  fall  upon  the  whole  earth;  and  the 
'*  sound  of  the  trumpet  shall  be  heard ;  and  the 
'^  beasts  shall  be  gathered  together ;  and  the  seas 
'*  shall  boil ;  and  the  mountains,  pass  away ;  and 
'^  the  sun  be  folded  up;  and  the  stars  shall  fall; 
<<  and  the  graves  be  turned  upside  down ;  and  the 
"  heavens  be  cloven  in  sunder  and  rettioyed*." 
While  these  sublime  and  terrific  occurrences  are 
taking  place,  the  dead  shall  come  forth;  and  the 


*  Koran,  chaps.  35,  53, 54,  59>  ^>  ^^  ^^' 
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nations  shall  be  hurried  on  by  the  Itngelic  mi^t  of 
'^  the  driver  and  witness,**  to  receiYe  their  finil 
allotment ;  and  the  **  Summoner,'*  the  immortal  Israfil, 
shall  call,  with  irresistible  authority,  the  quick  and 
the  dead  to  the  tribunal  of  judgment ;  and,  finallj, 
the  state  of  the  reprobate  and  of  the  blessed  shall 
be  immutably  fixed  by  the  decree  of  heaven  *. 

As  the  period  of  this  decree  shall  approach,  the  as- 
sembled multitude  shall  be  imitated  witiiconstematioii 
and  dismay ;  **  for  the  shock  of  that  hour  shall  be  a  tn^ 
^'  rible  thing."  Every  sentiment  which  had,  hitherto^ 
most  predominated  in  the  heart,  shall  be  lost  in  soli- 
citude and  expectation.  **  Men  shall  be  seen  seem* 
^*  ingly  drunk,  but  they  shall  not  be  really  drunk ; 
^^  and  every  woman  who  givetii  suck  shall  foi^t  the 
'^  infant  which  she  suckleth ;  and  every  female  that 
^  is  with  young  shall  cast  her  biirdent."  Tie 
terror,  however,  shall  not  be  alike  for  all.  If  some, 
smitten  by  the  recollection  of  their  crimes,  "  shall 
**  creep,  grovelling  with  their  faces  on  the  ground," 
and  others,  whose  good  deeds  have  been  incomplete, 
**  shall  go  on  foot;"  the  pious,  it  is  added,  shall 
indulge  in  hope,  and  ^^  shall  find  ready  prepared  for 
<<  them,  when  they  come  forth  from  t^eir  sepulchres, 
*^  white  winged  camels,  with  saddles  of  gold,"  on 
which  they  shall  triumphantly  ride  forward  in  the 
presence  of  the  universe  :|;,  to  receive  the  allotment 
of  celestial  favour. 

Thus  assembled,  the  nations  shall  await  the  hour 
of  judgment;  and,  in  due  time,  God  shall  B,ppeax 
upon  a  throne  borne  and  surrounded  by  angels  of 


*  Konm,  chap.  54.  f  Koran,  chap.  28. 

I  Sale,  TraDsiation  of  the  Koran,  Preliminary  Disco«rsc,p.  112. 
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ineffable  glory*  Before  that  judgment  seat  all 
iiearts  shall  be  laid  open  to  unerring  inspection. 
The  sentence  shall  then  be  heard,  ^and  **  it  shall  say 
"  to  the  keepens  of  hell,  Take  those  guilty  who  be- 
^  lieved  not  in  God,  and  were  not  solicitous  to  feed 
''  the  poor ;  and  bind  them  and  cast  them  into  hell, 
temd' put  upon  them  chains  of  seventy  cubits,  for 
they  shall  have  no  friend,  nor  shall  they  taste  of 
'<  food  but  that  which  fldweth  from  the  body  of  the 
*<  datpnied,  which  none  shall  eat  but  the  sinners  f.^' 
But  for  you,  ye  righteous,  awaits  the  decree  of  grace 
and  inercy.  *^  You  shall  be  delivered  from  all  evil." 
All  that  ye  have  done  aright  upon  earth  shall  be 
counted  in  your  favour,  and  be  repaid  in  glory ;  for 
<<  God  shall  cast  on  you  the  brightness  of  his  coun- 
"  tenance,"  and  reward  your  patient  perseverance 
with  a  full  measure  of  unfailing  joy. 

Then  shall  be  renewed  the  punishment  of  the 
guilty*.  Retribution  had  already  visited  them  in  tiie 
grave.  Their  temples  had  been  bruised  by  the  iron 
maces  of  Manker  and  Nakir,  the  most  obdurate  of 
ispirits ;  ttad  they  had  been  ceaselessly  gnawed  and 
stiing  by  dragons  with  seven  heads,  the  worthy  auxi- 
liaries of  the  interrogating  angels :{:.     But  they  shall 


^  Kor.  ch«  Ixix.  f  Kor.  ch.  Ixix. 

^  All  men,  according  to  a  tradition  from  Mahomet,  and  the  ex* 
planation  of  the  texts  of  the  Koran,  ch.  viii.  and  ch.  xlvii.  by  the 
best  commentators,  are  examined  in  the  grave  on  the  night  pf 
scpoltnre;  and  they  who  do  not  satisfy  the  interrogating  angels  by 
their  answers,  are  punished  as  here  described.  The  orthodox '  Miis* 
sulmen^  in  consequence  of  this  tenet,  '^  direct  their  graves  tabe 
made  hollow,  that  they  may  be  able  to  sit  up  in  them  the  more 
easily  when  tliey  shall  be  examined.'*  The  number  of  dragons 
which  are  to  gnaw  the  bodies  of  the  guilty  is  ninety-nine.  Sale, 
Prelim.  Disc.  p.  loi. 
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now  depart  to  a  more  grievous  pmushment.  Placed 
on  the  bridge  Sirat,  which  is  built  over  hell,  and  is 
sharper  than  the  edge  of  a  sword,  they  shall  be  pre- 
cipitated^  in  their  endeavours  to  pass  it,  into  die 
gulfs  below*.  ^^  And  they  shall  be  chained  to 
devils,  and  dwell  amidst  burning  winds,  and  scald- 
ing waters ;  and  they  shall,  moreover,  abide  in  the 
*^  darkness  of  a  black  smoke,  which  shaU  cast  forth 
'^  sparks  as  big  as  towers,  and  shall  in  no  wise  sbd- 
*\  ter  them  from  the  heat,  nor  be  of  service  against 

''  the  flame  t-"  '' Then  shall  they  drink,  as  the  duisQr 
**  camel  drinketh,  of  boiling  waters,  and  their  boweU 
'^  shall  burst  with  the  same :{: ;"  and  they  shiall  be 
beaten  with  maces,  and  clothed  in  garments  of  fire; 
and  as  often  as  they  shall  attempt  to  escape  from  their 
torments,  they  shall  be  dn^ged  back  again  by  ^vfl 
spirits,  who  shall  say  unto  them — *^  Taste  ye  the  pain 
of  burning  || ! " 

These  horrors  are  vividly  contrasted  by  the  joys  of 
Paradise.  If  the  just  also  shall  be  placed  on  the 
bridge  Sirat,  they  shall  pass  it  with  the  swiftn^s  of 
lightning  under  the  guidance  of  Mahomet  and  his 
Moslems  §.  Then  shall  they  enter  the  regions  of  pro- 
mise, lavishly  embellished  for  their  reception,  and 
abounding  with  whatever  may  minister  to  their 
delight,  and  indulge  the  most  ardent  and  the  least 
governable  of  their  passions.  Delicious  fruits  are 
to  be  tendered  to  their  hand ;  they  are  to  wander 
in  vales  watered  by  a  thousand  rills ;  their  unfail- 
ing goblet  is  to  sparkle  and  overflow  with  the  richest 
juice   of  the   grape ;    and    the    gentlest    breezes, 

♦  Sale,  Prelim.  Disc.  sect.  iv.  p.  120. 

t  Koran,  ch.  Ixxvii.  477.  ch.  L  393.    %  Kor.  ch.  Ivi,  p.  415, 

II  kor.  cb.  XX.  §  Sale,  Prelim.  DlssertaU  p.  121. 
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Joaded  with  fragrance/  are  to  breathe  perpetually 
around  them,  while  the  virgin  Houris,  black-eyed 
nymphs  of  immortal  beauty,  are  to  be  transferred, 
in  ample  shares,  to  enliven  and  adorn  their  feasts, 
mid  to  become  for  ever  the  promoters  and  com- 
panions of  their  joys  *. 

The  Koran  delights  to  dwell  yet  more  minutely 
on  this  Paradisaical  feUcity.  From  the  tribunal 
pf  God,  it  is  said,  the  righteous  shall  be  dismissed 
to  gardens  of  eternal  verdure  and  unrivalled 
beauty.  Therein  they  shall  rest  upon  couches; 
''  a  pleasant  shade  shall  spread  over  them ;  the 
f'  fruit  shall  hang  so  low  from  the  bough  as  to  be 
easily  gathered ;  they  shall  be  served  by  youths 
.of  unfieuiing  bloom  with  vessels  of  silver  and  of 
grold,  from  which  they  shall  be  given  to  drink  of 
'*  wine  cooled  with  the  water  of  the  fountain  of  Pa- 
M  radise;  they  shall  be  clothed  in  garments  of  fine 
"  green  silk  and  brocades,  and  adorned  with  brace- 
**  lets  .of  silver,  and  the  Lord  shall  say,  Verily  this 
<<  is  your  reward,  and  your  endeavour  is  gratefully 
''  acoepted.  And,  moreover,  green  carpets  and  beau- 
<<  teous  cushions  shall  be  spread  for  their  delight; 
^  and  river.s  of  milk,  and  of  clarified  honey,  and  of 
'^  wine  tiiat  sateth  not,  shall  flow  around  them ;  and 
!'  celestial  nymphs,  created  of  pure  musk,  secluded 
'*  from  public  view  in  spacious  pavilions  of  hollow 
'*  pearl,  a  most  peculiar  race,  having  complexions 
'^  like  rubies  and  pearls,  and  refraining  their  eyes 
''from  all  but, their  espoused,"  shall  devote  to 
them^  with  exclusive  fidelity,  their  cares  and  their 
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*  In  the  Gothic  Elysium  the  same  provision  wa&  made  for  the 
recompence  and  indulgence  of  the  warrior  and  the  hero. 
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loves,  and  delight  to  obey  them  for  ever  as  nnsten 
and  as  lords*. 

Over  these  regions  of  felicity,  angels,  the  friendi 
of  the  electa  are  appointed  to  preside.  They  ait 
vested  with  powers  adequate  to  their  duty  as  guir- 
dians  of  paradise ;  and  it  is  for  them  to  see  that  the . 
measure  of  reward  is  full ;  to  conduct  the  righteous 
perpetually  to  new  pleasures  in  gardens  of  pome- 
granates, or  by  rivers  of  pure  and  refreshing  wateis; 
and  to  execute  the  divine  will  by  perfecting  and 
perpetuating  the  felicity  of  the  blest 

In  this  singular  romance  of  reward  and  punish- 
ment, we  discover  many  lofty  details  and  many  high 
conceptions,  mingled  with  the  most  palpable  and 
puerile  absurdities.  Virgil  would  not  have  admitted 
"  witnesses,"  and  ^*  summoners,"  and  ''  angeb 
**  armed  with  iron  maces,"  and  '^  winged  cameU 
^*  with  saddles  of  gold,"  and  ^'  beauteous  damsels 
^V  of  organized  musk,"  and  immortal  beings  '^  clothed 
**  in  green  silk ;"  but  his  admirable  work  fi  though 
it  may  not  betray  such  wantonness  and  wildness  of 
imagination,  is  far  surpassed  in  the  horror  and  the 
beauty  which  Mahomet  has  so  profusely  scattered 
over  his  scenes  of  retribution  and  of  joy.  The'  dull 
and  shadowy  Elysium,  in  which  the  discontented 
shades  indulge  their  melancholy  in  myrtle  groves, 
and.  fling  the  javelin,  or  harness  the  steed ;  will  not 
be  compared  with  the  rich  and  vivid  paradise  through 
which  the  Mussulman  is  to  wander  at  will  under 
the  guardianship  of  spirits  of  heaven,  and  in  which 
he  is  to  enjoy  for  ever,  and  with  unsated  appetite, 


•  Koran,  ch.  Iv.  ch.  xlvii. 

f  The  sixth  book  of  the  i£neid,  one  of  the  most  splendid  monu- 
ments which  the  Muse  has  ever  dedicated  to  immortality. 
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all  the  delights  of  the  goblet  and  the  feast^  which 
his  most  ardent  and  most  voluptuous  passions  can 
require.  If  the  Paradise  be  sensual,  the  Elysium 
is  sensual  also ;  but  the  scenery  and  enjoyments  of 
the  last  are  gloomy  and  languid ;  while  the  scenery 
of  the  first  is  bright  and  gorgeous,  and  the  enjoy^ 
ments  are  sufficient  to  the  fruition  of  the  beings 
who  are  to  share  them.  The  fiction  of  the  Roman 
bard  was  not  calculated  to  excite,  in  the  bosom 
of  the  living,  a  wish  to  merit,  or  to  procure,  the 
posthumous  rewards  which  it  describes;  but  that 
of  the  prophet,  as  we  know,  kindled  the  highest 
emotions  in  the  mind  of  the  Arab,  and  not 
only  sustained  him  in  the  toils  and  dangers  of 
war,  but  in  the  sufferings  of  martyrdom.  Nor  is 
the  hell  of  Tartarus  equal,  in  sublimity  and  horror, 
to  the  hell  of  the  Koran.  In  the  former  the  lash 
resounds,  the  furies  rage,  the  stone  is  heaved,  the 
wheel  revolves,  and  the  parched  and  famished  lips 
in  vain  endeavour  to  taste  the  coolness  of  the  stream, 
or  refresh  themselves  with  the  mocking  and  fugitive 
fruit  But  the  regions  to  which  the  guilty  Islem  are 
devoted,  are  far  more  terrifying  to  the  sinner ;  and 
the  punishments  which  the  angel  of  retribution  is 
here  to  impose^  cannot  be  surpassed  in  the  vividness 
with  which  they  are  described,  nor  in  the  anguish 
whicli  they  are  to  inflict.  To  live  for  ever  amidst 
*'  burning  winds  and  scalding  waters,  to  feed  on 
^'  that  which  floweth  from  the  bodies  of  the  damned, 
'^  to  bie  chained  in  eternal  association  with  devils,. 
*'  to  be  clothed  in  garments  of  fire,"  to  be  mocked 
by  the  tormenter — "  Taste  ye  the  pain  of  burning ! — ^\ 
are  denunciations  which  we  may  not  compare 
with  the  feebler  menaces  that  remind  the  sinner  of 
the  labours  of  Sisyphus,  the  wheel  of  Ixion,  or 
the  hunger  and  thirst  of  Tantalus ;  and  we  do  not 
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wonder  that,  while  the  retribution  with  which  the 
Roman  was  threatened  in  a  future  state,  was  so 
often  regarded  but  as  a  puerile  and  contemptiUe 
tale,  to  be  credited  scarcely  by  the  most  ignorant  of 
mankind ;  the  retribution  of  the  Koran  should  haYe 
contributed  so  effectually  to  subdue  the  minds  of 
the  Moslem  to  the  purposes  of  imposture,  and  haTe 
armed  the  hand  of  Mahomet  with  an  instrument  of 
holy  and  irresistible  terror. 

I.  In  commenting  on  the  future  state  which  has 
been  thus  described,  it  may  be  first  observed  Aat 
the  Prophet  never  permits  a  sentiment  of  a  spiritual 
character,  to  blend  with  and  refine  tiie  delights  of 
his  gorgeous  paradise.    Some,  indeed,  have  laboured 
to  prove  that  the  happiness  of  his  heaven  was  not 
wholly  to  consist  in  the  impure  indulgence  of  cor- 
poreal appetites ;  and  the  verse  in  which  he  informs 
his  followers  that  ^*  they  shall  have  hereafter  what-> 
*^  ever  they  desire,  and  there  shall  be  abundance  of 
^^  bliss  with  th^m  *,''  is  fondly  quoted  in  justification 
of  this  opinion  t-    But  we  know  not  on  what  grounds 
such   an  inference  is  deduced  from   this  solitary 
passage.     Judging    by  the   voluptuousness  which 
breathes  in  the  paradisaical  fables  of  the  "  Apostle 
of  God,"  we  should  rather  conclude  that  by  this 
^'  superabundant  bliss,"  nothing  more  was'  meant 
than  the  highest  degree  of  sensual  indulgence ;  and 
the  learned  Sale,  whose  Mahomedan  prejudices  are 
neither  few  nor  slight,  is  compelled,   after  some 
struggle,  to  acknowledge  the  striking  contrast  exhi- 
bited by  the  grossness  of  the  Koran  to  the  sublime 
purity  of  the  gospel  J. 

11.  It  may  be  remarked,   in  the  second  place, 


•  Koran,  chap.  I.        f  Sale,  Prelim.  Dis&ertat.  v.  i.  p.  133. 
t  Sale,  Prelim.  Dissertat.  vol.  i.  p.  133. 
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that  the  future   state  disclosed  by^  the  Koran  has 
been  evidently  framed  to  subserve  not  so  much  the 
interests  of  virtue  as  the  purposes  of  imposture. 
The  calm  and  moral  graces  of  domestic  life,  the 
patience  and  fortitude  of  resignation,  the  retiring 
humility,  the  love  of  peace,  the  meekness  and  sober- 
ness, of  the  unworldly  spirit,  were  to  be  less  en- 
couraged to  anticipate  the  felicities  of  hereafter, 
than  the  proselyting  fanaticism  of  the  Mussulman 
who  was  to  stain  his  sword  with  the  blood  of  the 
infidel,  and  to  plant  the  standard  of  the  prophet 
amid  the  desolation  of  cities  and  of  realms  which 
his.  sanguinary  fury  had  overthrown.    In  this  manner 
the  paradise  of  fancy  was  become  that  of  ambi- 
tion and  of  imposture.     The  gay  and  florid  phan- 
tom was  first  to  lure  disciples  to  the  prophet,  and 
then  to  stimulate  them  to  bear  his  standard  over 
the  world,  and  to  conquer  or  die  in  the  destruc- 
tion of,  his  enemies,  and  the  diffusion  of  his  religion; 
— **  Say  not,  O  true  believers,  that  those  who  are 
."  slain  in  fight  for  the  religion  of  God,  are  dead. 
"  Yea,  they  are  living.     And  when  ye  encounter  the 
"  unbelievers,  strike   off  their  heads,  till  ye  have 
'^  niade  a  great  slaughter  of  them.  God  commahdeth 
"  ye  to  fight  his  battles ;  and  as  to  those  who  fight  id 
"  defence  of  God's  true   religion,  God   shall  not 
5^  suffer  their  works  to  perish,  and  he  will  lead  them 
"  into  Paradise  of  which  he  told  them*." 

When  the  "  last  and  best  of  the  Prophets  "  con- 
trasted the  green  valleys,  the  fascinating  nymphs, 
and  the  sensual  enjoyments  of  his  smiling  Elysium, 
ynUx  the  glooms,  the  woes,  and  the  horrors  of  his 
hell,  he  proceeded  on  the  same  principle  of  worldly 


•  Koran,  ch.  xlyii.  vol.  ii.  p.  377. 
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and  political  sagacity.  If,  in  the  regions  of  punish- 
ment, he  exhibit  every  object  which  was  best  calcu- 
lated to  excite  dismay,  he  dealt  out  the  tortura  of 
hia  imaginary  retribution  more  especially  to  crimeB 
which  militated  agamst  his  views.  The  flight  of  tke 
Mussulman  in  the  day  of  battle,  the  desertion  of 
the  crescent  by  the  timid  or  reluctant  proselyte,  the 
disinchnation  to  shed  blood  in  the  holy  cause,  the 
pertinacity  which  refused  to  renounce  its  first  faidi 
for  a  new  creed,  the  hesitation  which  lingered  tb 
cast  itself  at  the  feet  of  the  prophet ;  such  were  Jdie 
sins  which  were  most  likefy  to  obstruct  die  pt^ogress 
of  the  Koran,  and  the  views  of  its  author,  and  wfattb 
were,  accordingly,  doomed,  ^  with  unqualified  aad 
peculiar  reprobation,  to  the  dwellings  of  woe.  Th^ 
murderer  and  the  robber  were,  indeed,  to  suffix; 
but  not  the  murderer  and  robber  who  wielded  the 
sword  of  extermination,  and  extended  the  havoc  of 
spoil  under  the  banners  of  the  Koran ;  and,  wiite 
all  the  enonhities  of  a  barbarous  and  sanguinary 
fanaticism  were  to  be  followed  by  eternal  recomprace, 
they  who  rejected  the  celestial  mission  of  the  prc^eti 
or  refused  to  go  forth  in  war  for  the  accomplishment 
of  his  purpose,  were  to  be  associated  in  hell  with 
the  lowest  of  the  damned,  and  to  taste,  in  the  bitterest 
sense,  "  the  pain  of  burning." 

Thus  did  the  mighty  master  of  the  Koran  acce- 
lerate the  progress  of  that  frightful  crusade  against 
mankind,  the  Jew,  the  Christian,  and  the  Gentile 
alike,  in  the  advancement  of  which  so  many  nationfi 
were  overwhelmed,  and  the  blood  of  Unbelievers 
was  so  prodigally  and  barbarously  shed.  The 
Impostor  himself  saw  his  dream  of  ambition  fully 
realized.  The  zeal,  the  devotion,  and  the  fanaticism 
of  his  followers  were  proportioned  to  the  promises 
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with  which  they  were  tempted,  or  the  menaces  by 
which  they  were  alarmed ;  and  he  beheld  the  plant 
of  which  he  had  sown  the  seed,  and  whose  growth 
he  had  watched  and  nourished  with  so  much  care, 
rapidly  springingto  maturity,  and  beginning  to  extend 
the  darknelis  of  its  shadci  and  to  tender  the  bitterness 
of  itff  fruitSy  to  various  nations  of  the  earth. 

The  Mahomedan  Doctors^  under  the  Caliphat, 
lidboured  to  confirm  the  tendency  which  their  aspiring 
master  communicated  to  his  religion.  The  sword, 
ill'  their  language,  as  in  that  of  the  Prophet,  is  **  the 
key  of  heaven;''  and  a  single  drop  of  blood  shed 
in  what  they  called  the.  service  of  God,  is  as  incense 
of  {>ricele8s  value.  We  know  the  result  of  this 
doctrine.  The  spell  produced  its  effects.  Fanaticism 
and  ferocity  soon  marked  with  the  traces  of  blood  and 
of  subjugation  almost  a  third  part  of  the  globe; 
and  the  spirit  kindled  by  the  arts  of  the  Prophet, 
for  the  accomplishment  of  his  own  purposes,  de- 
scended, in  all  its  religious  and  martial  energy,  to 
his  successors,  and  confirmed  their  despotism  m  the 
finest  regions  of  the  East  and  of  the  West. 
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SECT.  IV. 

Temporal  $anctions  of  the  JetoUh  law — The  doctrine  of  a  fvture  Mt 
hut  tlightfy  intimated  in  the  Old  Testament-^Christ  came  to  fnh 
claim  it  to  all  people^-The  unvarying  justice  of  the  future  allot' 
ments  announced  by  the  gospel  ^General  annundatitm-^-^o  ndnste 
details  afforded  of  the  beatitude  or  the  misery  of  a  life  to  corner^ 
The  view  opened^  admirably  calculated  to  excite  the  hopes  andfean 
of  men — The  sinner — The  tribunal  before  which  he  is  to  be  judged 
^^Circumstances  of  his  trial — Equity  of  his  aliotment^^The  tp' 
right  ^^  Magnificent  f  though  general  ^  declaration  of  tkefeUatji 
which  awaits  them — Less  ambiguous  lights  afforded  on  this  sub* 
ject — Heaven  a  scene  of  reposC'-^Of  celestial  association — Of 
progressive  improvement — Of  advancing  wisdom  and  knowledge-' 
Here  we  dwell  in  shadows — In  heaven  this  imperfection  dm 
away — Faith  to  terminate  in  vision— The  upright  to  know  at 
they  are  known — To  be  invested  with  that  liberty  which  isasfk 
spirit  of  life — To  become  like  the  angels  of  heaven — To  see  Gad 
face  to  face— The  privileges^  the  glory ^  and  the  felicity  incbM 
in  these  promises-^Recapitulation^Conclusion. 

AT  the  promulgation  of  the  Gospel,  few  intimations 
of  a  future  state  were  to  be  derived  from  the  old,  to 
illuminate  the  pages  of  the  new,  covenant.  The  law 
of  Moses,  in  many  respects,  was  of  a  local,  a  partial, 
and  a  transitory  nature.  The  people  of  Israel  re 
quired  a  code  of  a  peculiar  character.  Prone  as  they 
were  to  swerve  from  the  religion  of  their  fathers,  and 
to  embrace  the  idolatry  of  the  surrounding  countries, 
they  were  to  be  separated,  as  far  as  possible,  from 
the  contagion  of  other  nations,  and  to  be  restrained 
and  governed  by  a  system,  referring,  in  its  institu- 
tions, to  their  predominant  propensities,  and  to  their 
high  origin  as  a  chosen  race.  Hence  their  forms 
and  ceremonies,  their  feasts  and  fasts,  their  sacrifices 
and  atonements;  and  hence  those  laws  which,  in 
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feotne  Respects,  were  not  good  *,  that  is,  wei*e  not  to 
become  of  perpetual  usage,  because  they  were 
adapted  to  a  race  whose  disposition  was  hot  yet  suf- 
ficiently disciplined  for  the  admission  and  adoption 
of  more  perfect  ordinances. 

The  temporal  sanctions  by  which  this  dispensa-* 
tioh  was  enforced,  referred  to  the  same  cause,  and 
issued   from   it.     A  narrow-minded   and  obstinate 
J>eople  were  rather  to  be  influenced  by  the  hopes 
and  fears  of  immediate  reward  and  punishment,  t^an 
by   any  prospect,   however  striking,   of  a  distant 
futurity.     Their  obedience  was,  therefore,  required, 
^der  the  promise  of  the  immediate  favour,  or  under 
'the   denunciation   of  the  immediate  wrath,  of  the 
Almighty.     They  were  to  flourish  and  decline  as 
a  people,  in  proportion  to  the  fidelity  of  their  legal 
and  ritual  observances;  and  the  frequent  and  direct 
interposition  of  Providence  was  to  recompense  their 
obedience,  or  to  punish  their  rebellion.  Accordingly, 
we  find  that,  as  they  were  sinful  or  righteous,  their 
.vines  and  their  fi^-trees  were  blighted  over  the  land, 
and  the  people  were  thinned  by  famine,  by  pestilence, 
or  by  the  sword  ;  or  their  harvests  were  abundant, 
their  enemies  were  subdued,  and  they  grew  up  and 
prospered  in  safety  and  in  peace.     But  we  are  no 
•where  told  that  they  were  illuminated  by  the  explicit 
knd  formal  annunciation  of  a  future  state.  However, 
in  common  with  the  rest  of  mankind,  they  may  have 
admitted  the  immortality  and  responsibility  of  the 
'soul,  the  sanction  of  their  law  was  deduced,  princi- 
pally, or  solely,  from  the  theocracy  under  which  they 
lived,  and  by  which,  according  to  their  deserts,  their 

♦  I  gave  them  law»i  s^ya  God,  which  wpie  not  ^yod^ 
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temporal  recompence  or  retribution  was  to  be  meted 
out 

When  Christ  became  the  Le^lator  of  man,  tkt 
exclusive  and  limited  code  was  to  be  racceeded  by 
a  universal  law ;  the  wall  of  partition  between  Jew 
and  Gentile  was  to  be  thrown  down ;  observinoei^ 
and  forms,  no  longer  necessary,  were  to  be  done 
away ;  and  they  who  dwelt  in  the  uttermost  parti  of 
the  earth,;  strangers  to  the  covenant  of  promise,  airf 
to  the  elder  law,  were,  at  length,  together  with  tke 
Jews,  to  be  embraced  by  the  mercies  of  an  un* 
bounded  salvation.  Accordingly,  the  Grospel  of 
Christ  held  forth  to  all  manki^.  one  salutary  sal 
consistent  law,  and  one  sanction  of  rewaxd  vA 
punishment.  A  new  tree  of  life  was  planted,  not 
within  a  narrow  and  exclusive  pale,  but  in  the  midit 
of  the  nations,  to  extend  its  immortalizing  fruits  t» 
all  times  and  to  all  people.  A  perfect  system  of  edi*- 
fication  and  grace  was  promulgated,  accomplishing 
the  successive  revelations  by  which  the  knowledge 
of  God  and  of  his  will  had  been  hitherto  preserved 
among  men,  and  communicating  that  EvangeUcal 
wisdom  which  is  one  day  to  *^  cover  the  earth  as  the 
waters  cover  the  sea." 

Of  this  dispensation,  the  object  was  to  unite  under 
one  shepherd  and  in  one  fold,  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth ;  and  the  sanctions  were  to  be  of  proportion^ 
clearness,  efficacy,  and  universality.  NoUiing  leia 
could  be  adequate  to  such  a  purpose,  or  possess  the 
cogency  of  such  sanctions,  than  the  explicit  and 
unqualified  annunciation,  to  all^  of  a  future  state ;  and 
this  has  been  xlone  in  a  manner  so  different  from  the 
mode  in  which  the  same  tenet  had  been  proclaimed 
by  the  Legislators  of  all  otfier  religions,  that  Christ 
has  been  emphaticaUy  said  to  have  ^^  brought  life 
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'<  aad  immortality  to  lights""  and  to  have  especially 
revealed,  in  all  the  perfection  of  justice  and.  mercy, 
that  auguat  and  awful  tribunal,  befpre  which  the 
nations  shall  be  finally  gathered  together,  and  shall 
finally  hear  the  voice  which  is  to  dismiss  ^*  the  wicked 
'^  into  everlasting  punishment,  but  the  righteous  to 
"  life  eternal". 

In  the  promulgation  of  this  doctrine,  we  are  not 
to- look  for  the  subtlety  of  a  school,  or  the  reasoning 
of  a  isophist.  Christ  came  not  as  a  leader  of  a  sect, 
but  as  a  teacher  of  meii.  In  this  character  he  apr 
peared  through  his  whole  ministry.  No  laboured  ai^d 
minute  speculations,  no  unnecessary  and  rhetoricid 
artifice,  were  to  impair  the  simplicity  ai^d  beauty  <^ 
bis  doctrine.  He  spoke  with  the  authority  of  a 
master ;  and  he  never  maintained  this  character  with 
more  dignity  and  eflfect,  thafi  when  he  proclaimed  th^ 
sublime  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  inan — ^^  At 
'^  the  end  of  the  world,  the  angels  shall  come  forthj 
'^  and  sever  the  wicked  from  the  just.  Then  shall 
**  the  wicked  be  cast  into  a  furnace  of  fire,  and  the 
righteous  shall  shine  forth  as  a  sun  in  the  kingdom 
of  the  Father.  Blessed  are  the  merciful,  for  they 
"  shall  see  God.  Blessed  are  they  which  are  per- 
''  secuted  for  my  sake,  for  great  shall  be  their  reward 
'^  in  heaven.  The  Son  of  man  shall  come  in  the 
glory  of  the  Father,  and  thien  shall  he  reward 
every  man  according  to  his  works.  Verily  I  say 
uQto  you,  that  ye  which  have  followed  me  in  th^ 
regeneration,  when  the  Son  of  man  shall  sit  on  the 
tbrone  of  his  glory,  ye  also  shall  sit  upon  twelve 
ibron^  judging  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.  Every 
<<  0n9  that  shall  forsake  houses  and  lairds  for  my 
<<  fiake,  shall  receive  eternal  life*  And  when  the 
^^  Son  of  man  shall  come  in  his  glory,  and  all  the 
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'^  holy  angels  with  him,  then  shall  he  sit  upon  the 
^^  throne  of  his  power;  and  before  him  shall  be 
gathered  all  nations,  and  he  shall  say  to  the 
righteous,  ^  Come,  ye  blessed  children  of  my 
"  Father,  inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for  you  from 
'^  the  beginning  of  the  world,'  and  to  the  wicked, 
"  ^  Depart  from  me,  ye  cursed,  into  everlasting 
"  fire*.'" 

From  the  clearness  and  simplicity  with  which 
Christ  thus  announces  the  great  doctrine  of  a  future 
state,  he  never  departs.  He  blends  with  his  doc- 
trine no  tales  of  extravagance,  and  no  fallacies  of 
fiction.  Addressing  man,  not  men,  in  the  temper 
and  spirit  of  a  universal  lawgiver,  he  has  nothing  to 
do  with  sects  and  parties,  and  is  never  deflected 
from  his  course  by  ambitious  or  selfish  views.  If  he 
announce  punishment,  it  is  not  to  intimidate  op- 
ponents, but  to  repress  crime.  If  he  proclaim 
reward,  it  is  not  to  seduce  a  fanatic  host  round  his 
standard,  but  to  encourage  the  perseverance  of 
piety  and  of  virtue.  He  disdains  to  open  his  heaven 
to  the  headstrong  zeal  of  the  proselyte,  or  the  de- 
voted valour  of  the  partizan ;  and  the  hell  which  he 
proclaims  is  set  apart,  not  for  the  reception  of  his 
temporal  enemies,  but  of  the  wrathful,  the  uncha- 
ritable, and  the  unjust.  All  is  designed  and  cal- 
culated to  supply  higher  and  brighter  motives  to 
the  fidelity  of  obedience ;  to  console  the  afflicted  of 
one  world  with  animating  prospects  of  the  felicity  of 
another ;  and  to  subdue  the  obstinacy  of  guilty  men 
by  the  assurance  of  a  just  and  inevitable  retribution ; 
and  the  best,  the  noblest,  and  the  most  sublime  of  all 
precepts,  those  of  the  Gospel,  are,  in  this  manner, 

*  Matt,  chaps,  xiii.  v.  xvi-  xix. 
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[iforced  by  sanctions  which  impress  them  more 
eeply  and  effectually  in  the  heart,  and  recommend 
lem  more  powerfully  to  the  adoption  and  observ- 
iice  of  mankind. 

All  other  religious  Lawgivers  have  disgraced  their 
^heme  of  human  acountability  by  the  fables  of  super- 
dtion,  by  accommodating  it,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
leir  own  temporal  designs,  or  by  rendering  it  sub- 
idiary  to  {)rivate,  partial,  and  local  institutions. 
Christ  alone,  in  proclaiming  the  ^'  high  calling  and 
lection "  of  man,  has  sought  to  strengthen  the  nn* 
oubted  laws  of  piety  and  of  virtue,  by  the  aid  of 
igh  and  adequate  motives.  All  times  and  all  nations 
re,  therefore,  included  in  his  doctrine ;  that  which 
ras  announced  to  the  Jew,  was  intended  also  for  the 
xentile ;  and  the  sun  which  rose  to  illuminate  the 
aind  of  the  Israelite,  was  lighted  up,  also,  without 
espect  to  place  or  period,  to  shed  its  wholesome 
nd  guiding  beams  over  the  universe. 

Of  the  express  nature  of  the  heaven  and  the  hell 
irhich  have  been  thus  announced,  neither  Christ  nor 
my -of  his  disciples  has  afforded  a  very  minute  detail, 
t  might  have  been  improper  or  impossible  to  pre- 
tent  any  accurate  description  of  the  beatitude  or 
mMry  of  the  world  to  come ;  and  enough  has  been 
lone,  if  life  and  immortality  have  been  so  brought  to 
ight  by  the  Gospel,  as  to  supply  motives  which, 
irithout  being  powerful  enough  to  over-rule  the  free 
igency  of  reasonable  beings,  are  admirably  calcu- 
ated'  to  awaken  men  from  the  slumber  of  unthinking 
legligence,  and  to  animate  and  confirm  them  in  the 
iiligence  of  duty. 

Speaking  of  the  punishment  of  those  who  die  in 
impenitence  and  crime,  the  scriptures  have  employed 
netaphorical  expressions,  which  announce,  with  great 
x>gency,  the  penalties  reserved  for  the  sinner  in  a  fu- 
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tare-  state.  We  are  told  of  the  worm  which  nent 
dies,  the  flames  which  nerer  shall  be  quenched,  tlw 
pangs  to  be  endured  in  the  association  of  eTil 
spirits,  the  blackness  of  darkness  which  shall  reit 
on  the  habitations  of  the  condenmed,  the  impaawble 
hell  where  there  shall  be  no  hope,  and  where  the 
conscience  of  the  sufferer  shall  superadd  the  paqgi 
of  remorse  to  those  decreed  by  the  equity  ^heaven. 
In  these  representations,  it  would  .be  thought,  woii^jk 
is  displayed  of  the  certainty  and  sorrow  of  final  re- 
tribution, to  operate  as  a  motive  to  the  refomiatioa 
of  crime,  where  crime  is  not  yet  hardeuod  into  the 
obduracy  of  impenitence ;  and  the  sinner  must  in- 
deed be  dead  at  heart,  and  irrecoverably  immersed 
in  guilt,  who  can  close  his  ears  against  the  voice 
which  thus  reminds  him  of  the  inevitaUe  and  feaifiil 
allotment  to  be  awarded,  for  the  punishmwt  of  his 
transgressions,  by  the  justice  of  the  Almighty. 

And  what  and  how  sublime  are  the  circumstancei 
which  shall  accompany  and  heighten  the  terrors  of 
the  final  sentence  of  God  to  the  sinner !  The  uni- 
verse shall  be  assembled  before  its  Judge,  who  shaU 
come  forth  in  the  clouds  and  in  the  majesty  of 
heaven.  The  heart  of  man  shall  be  laid  open  to  the 
unerring  inspection  of  the  Almighty.  The  monarch 
and  the  slave  shall  be  called  with  the  same  impar^ 
tiality  before  the  same  tribunal.  All  shall  alike 
endure  the  searching  of  that  eye  from  whose  glance 
nothing  shall  be  concealed.  All  shall  be  alike  subt 
jected  to  the  decree  of  that  justice  which  nothing 
can  evade.  Every  deed  shall  be  traced  to  its  prin- 
ciple and  motive,  and  every  motive  unfolded  from 
its  first  conception  to  its  final  impulse.  The  inquiry 
shall  not  be,  by  what  oblations  have  ye  endeavoured 
to  conciliate  celestial  favour,  with  what  zeal  have  ye 
contended  for   the   dogmas  of  a  creed,  with  what 
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hnrour  have  ye  liilfiUed  the  observances  of  the  pUr 
giknage,  or  with  what  rigor  have  ye  imposed  o« 
ptaoselves  the  protracted  sufferings  of  voluntary 
pennde?  The  sinner  shall  be  exposed  to  a  very 
dUemnt  scrutiny.  What  evil  propensity  have  ye 
ndtired?  What  earthly  passion  have  you  subdued  ? 
What  fleshly  lust  have  you  resisted?  What  eur 
■ilBfftiig  temptation  have  you'opposed  and  overcome? 
Wliat  brother  have  you  edified  by  your  example,  or 
aided  by  your  charity  ?  With  what  meakiiess  ap4 
knmility  have  you  inquired  iand  believed  ?  Qa  the 
nqply  of  questions  such  as  these  is  the  future  destiny 
ofvdie  guilty  to  depend.  There  shall  be  no  hope 
where  there  has  been  no  righteousness;  and  die 
toice  of  presiding  and  omnipotent  justice  shall  pro'- 
dtfim  the  decree,  in  the  presence  of  the  multitude 
of  nations  and  the  hosts  of  heaven,  which  is  de- 
manded and  merited  by  the  perseverance  of  impeni- 
tent crime. 

In  this  manner  the  veil  of  retribution  is  lifted  u^ 
before  the  eyes  of  the  sinner.  He  is  .called  upon  in 
one  wwld  to  recognise  the  tribunal  which  is  erected 
in  another^  and  admonished  of  the  equity  from  which 
there  is  neither  .escape  nor  appeal.  There  is  no 
iDom-  left  for'  fSeiHacious  trust,  no  encouragement 
affinrded  to  guilty  hope.'  The  crime  is  stated,  the 
law  promulgated,  the  measure  of  the  punishment 
aanoanced,  the  irresistible  justice  of  the  Judge  pror 
ehdmed,  a  deep,  a  solemn,  and  an  awful  forewarning 
communicated  of  the  danger  and  the  penalty  of 
traoigression.  Does  the  sinner  close  his  ears  against 
die  admonition?  Does  he  despise  the  menace:? 
Does  he  brave  the  Judge  ?  Does  he  voluntarily  and 
madly  continue  in  the  rebellion  which,  as  he  ia  so 
taoghty  shall  conduct  him  to  eternal  retribution?  He 
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cannot^  at  least,  avail  himself  of  the  plea  of  igno- 
rance, nor  complain  of  the  obscurity  of  the  prosped 
opened  for  his  instruction.  Mercy  has  suffici^ndy 
disclosed  the  intentions  of  justice ;  and  the  hand  of 
God  may  be  almost  said  to  be  extended  to  draw  him 
from  the  pit  which  opens  at  his  feet,  and  into  which 
he  voluntarily  and  presumptuously  plunges. 

The  same  sacred  writings  which  disclose  the  fu- 
ture state  of  the  wicked,  reveals  that  of  the  good. 
In  this  description  every  thing  is  lofty,  magnificent, 
ttnd  august.  The  parabolical  language,  the  sublime 
imagery,  the  high  allusion,  are  analogous  to  the 
exalted  and  glorious  recompence  to  which  they  refer. 
*^  Ye  shall  sit  down  with  me  on  my  thirone.  Ye  shall 

become  as  a  pillar  in  my  temple.    Ye  shall  inherit 

the  morning  star.      Ye  shall   enjoy  for  ever  the 
"  white  palms  and  the  sceptres  of  the  just    Ye  shall 
**  abide  with  me  in  my  Father's  kingdom."     These 
expressions  may  be  indefinite  in   their   character, 
but  they  clearly  indicate  the  pre-eminence  of  the 
felicity  reserved  for  virtue,  for  they  are  full  of  the 
promise  of  augmented  power,  of  exalted   and  un- 
fading glory ;  and,  though  we  may  not  be  able  to 
discover  the  precise  nature  of  the  reward  to  which 
they  advert,  the  reward,  announced  by  reference  to 
objects  so  superior  to  all  the  grandeur  and  pomp  of 
this  world,  may  justly  be  considered  as  something 
transcendent  in  its  niature,  and  worthy  to  inspire  the 
most  elevated  hopes,  and  the  most  patient  perse- 
verance, of  piety  and  of  virtue. 

But  let  us  inquire  whether  we  have  no  lights,  of 
a  less  ambiguous  and  uncertain  nature,  to  guide  our 
conjectures  on  this  important  subject ;  and  whether 
some  of  the  numerous  passages  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment which  point  to  the  felicities  of  hereafter,  inay 
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lot  enable  us  to  ascertain'more  clearly  the  charact^ 
uid  quality  of  the  future  recompence  of  the  just  ? 
[t  may  be  sufficient  for  us  to  know  that  the  reward, 
ifhich  is  so  splendid  in  promise,  shall  surpass  all 
bat  we  can  here  conceive  of  exaltation  and  happi- 
GMBBS  ;  but  the  reward  will  not  be  less  likely  to  inflow 
BDce  our  hopes  and  encourage  our  obedience,  if  we 
»n,  even  imperfectly,  discover  the  nature  of  the 
iignity  and  blessedness  in  which  it  is  to  consist. 
>.  I.  If,  in  this  world,  God  have  made  adequate  pro- 
rision  for  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  man,  the, 
jomfort  is  perpetually  impaired  by  calamity  and 
irime.  The  sky  which  is,  at  one  moment,  spread 
ibroad  in  serenity  and  beauty,  and,  at  another,  de- 
brmed  and  darkened  by  tempest,  is  an  image  of  the 
iastability  of  ^  human  enjojrment  Wherever  there  is 
nan,  there  are  tears.  Whatever  be  his  joys,  they  are 
^eipetually  tainted  by  some  infusion  of  bitterness 
md  of  sorrow.  He  has  within  and  without  him 
Kmrces  of  evil  which  mingle  their  current  with  the 
bantains  of  good  opened  to  him  by  providence. 
Bstemal  casualty,  and  internal  frailty,  are  perpetu- 
illy  marring  his  purposes,  or  subtracting  from  his 
pleasures.  It  is  the  very  law  of  his  condition  that 
lie  must  be  exercised  and  proved  by  discipline  ;  and 
be  is,  accordingly,  subject,  even  in  the  brightest 
l^od  of  his  life,  to  wants,  and  necessities,  and 
Irkds,  more  than  sufficient  to  render  his  happiness 
ilcomplete,  and  to  satisfy  him  that,  whatever  prospect 
lis  hopes  may  discover  in  the  future,  the  present^  at 
east,  has  little  to  bestow  but  an  imperfect,  ambigu- 
ms,  and  precarious  happiness. 

Of  this  imperfection,  we  are  expressly  told,  no 
races  shall  be  found  in  heaVen.  Whatever  be  the 
leatitude  of  the  blest,  it  shall  be  diminished  neither 
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bjr  the  fear  of  cbangey  nor  by  the  sentiment  of  m£b- 
ing.  '^  All  tears  shall  be  wiped  away  from  all  cyet^" 
There  shall  be  no  more  mourning^  no  more  sorroY. 
The  diseases,  the  competitions,  the  enryinga,  die 
ittalice,  the  crimes,  which  generate  so  mudi  miiiiy 
on  earth,  shall  no  longfer  pollute  the  chalice  of  jojr. 
The  flower  that  springs  up  shall  conceal  no  serpent 
ander  its  leares ;  the  light  that  beams  abioad  sfaill 
be  subject  to  no  cloud  and  no  Yariation.  That 
which  is  conferred  shall  be  for  ever ;  or,  if  there  be 
change,  it  shall  not  be  that  which  converts  good 
to  evil,  and  resolves  harmony  into  discord,  but  tint 
which  shall  augment  die  confidence  of  the  blessedL 
while  it  augments  their  felicity. 

Even  in  this  negation  of  evil  shall  be  included 
a  great  and  absolute  happiness.  The  soul  which 
has  endured  in  the  body  so  many  pains ;  which  has 
trembled  vnth  the  fear  of  change  in  its  happiest  houn; 
which  has  seen  the  pleasures  of  the  world  spruig  i^ 
only  to  be  consumed  by  some  canker-worm  witfaia ; 
which  has  drunk  to  the  dregs  the  cup  of  time  and 
chance ;  and  has  so  long  experienced  the  transiency 
and  mutability  of  all  mortal  things ;  shall  have  to 
lament  no  more  the  frailty  and  the  vanity  which  had 
been,  hitherto,  inscribed  on  all  its  joys.  Instead  of 
being  confined  to  a  body  equally  frail,  feeble,  and 
infirm,  it  shall  finally  be  clothed  in  a  fcfrm  inco^ 
ruptible  and  immortal.  It  shall  be  disturbed  neither 
by  fear,  by  anxiety,  nor  by  sorrow,  for  these  cannot 
exist  in  a  state  of  security  and  rest ;  and  the  ambi- 
guous tranquillity  \vhich  it  has  been  at  best  permitted 
to  enjoy  on  earth,  thall  be  converted  into  that  peac^ 
which  passeth  all  understanding,  and  shall  continue 
unimpaired  for  ever  and  ever. 

II.  In  this  life  we  are  dependent  one  on  another; 
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of  all  association  of  mind  with  mmd,  the  plea^ 
\  propdrtioned  to  the  confidence  with  which 
idiidged)  and  the  wisdom  and  virtue  which  it 
les  and  improve',  how  imperfect,  in  this  view, 
e  tire  brightest  ami  best  society  of  earth  1  Sw'- 
aiid  reserve  seldom  fitil  to  mingle  wid^  and 
iiatj  the  ha|>pineiS8  of  all  human  intercourse, 
n  can  be  certain  that  the  temper  of  those  with 
h^  holds  his  most  affectionate  comnuinion, 
e  always  utkBsturbed ;  and  the  social  blessings 
;fiow  firom  Ike  brotherhood  of  our  nature, 
hfcfa  am  delightful  and  numerous,  are  yet 
dally  diminished  and  dimmed  by  some  fear 
tne  doubt  generated  by  experience,  or  Justified 
:  uncertainty  of  mortal  fnendshijp&  But .  the 
K>died  spirit,  communicating  with  beings  of 
r  world,  shall  have  no  occasion  for  appre*- 
a  and  distrust.  Where  all  shall  be  good,  there 
no  difiidence ;  where  all  shall  love,  there  can 
lecett  and  00  malignity.  A  universal  amity 
reduce  but  universal  concord ;  and  &e  cpm^- 
Hion  of  the  just  with  the  jiist,  and  of  the 
^ilS  with  the  righteous,  instead  of  being  re^ 
[  by  the  caution  of  distrust,  shall  have  nothing 
^  the  freedom,  and  corrupt  the  purity,  of  iti 
k  For  the  dissonances  of  earth,  sbdl  be^ 
mgly,  substituted  the  harmonious  intercourse 
iferpecting  good  will.  The  soul  shall  experience 
ssociates  the  attachment  of  celestial  bemgnity^ 
9r  in  them  the  graces  of  celestial  virtue,  and 
!  from  them  the  communications  of  a  celestial 
1^.  There  shall  exist  no  vice&to  impair  an 
terse  so  intellectual  and  refined ;  and  no  jea^ 

*  Conntii.  i.  dy-  le. 
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4ousies  to  counteract  the  holy  affections  which  tbat 
intercourse  is  to  exercise  and  perfect  The  comt- 
munion  of  the  Saints,  on  the  contrary,  shall  exist 
for  ever,  connecting  spirit  with  spirit  in  the  golden 
bonds  of  fraternal  association,  and  drawing  per- 
petually closer  the  links  of  that  chain  which  bindf 
together,  in  holy  and  itnperturbable  fellowship,  ihe 
inhabitants  of  heaven. 

III.  The  happiness  of  hereafter  shall  be  feurdier 
augmented  by  progressive  knowledge.  Even  in  his 
present  state  man  is  formed  to  advance  in  moral 
and  intellectual  acquirements.  He  possesses  inteir 
ligence  to  investigate,  and  is  impelled  by  fieuicy  and 
curiosity  to  inquire.  Every  truth  which  he  discovers 
adds  something  to  the  dignity  and  happiness  of  his 
nature,  and  becomes  a  means  of  further  aind,  perh^ 
higher  acquisitions.  Yet,  at  best,  '^  he  sees  but  in 
part. "  An  insect,  a  blossom,  a  hair,  a  clod, 
exceeds  the  analysis  of  his  brightest  powerjs ;  and 
the  intelligence,  to  which  he  is  so  much  indebted  for 
improvement  and  delight,  is  yet  slow  in  its  discus- 
sions, frail  in  its  inferences,  imperfect  in  its  dis- 
coveries, and  at  every  moment,  subject  to  doubts 
which  it  cannot  resolve,  and  to  darkness  which  it  is 
unable  to  dissipate.  But  not  so  shall  it  be  in.the 
regions  of  the  future.  "  There,"  we  are  told,  "  that 
"  which  is  in  part  shall  be  done  away."  The  spiriti 
no  longer  darkened  by  the  veil  of  flesh,  or  disturbed 
And  distracted  by  busy  and  corrupt  passions,  shall 
then  enjoy,  and  exercise,  and  exult  in,  a  more  sublime 
and  penetrating  vision.  The  veil  of  shadows  which 
had  been  so  long  hung  before  our  eyes  shall  be  lifted 
up,  and  the  cloud  which  had  so  long;  rested  upon  us 
shall  be  touched  and  brightened  into  everlasting 
glory.     Nothing  shall  remain  to  obstruct  the  path 
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Bnd  retard  the  pursuit  of  wisdom.  That  which  had 
-been  linattaiaable  shall  be  acquired ;  that  which  had 
been  seen  but  in  part  shall  be  clearly  an^  fully 
Tevealed ;  and  the  soul,  endowed  with  powers  as  much 
roperior  to  thoise  which  distinguished  it  oh  earth, 
as  the  abodes  of  earth  are  inferior  to  the  habitations 
of  heaven,'  shall  be  replenished,  as  we  may  humbly 
hope,  with  high  and  holy  knowledge,  shall  constantly 
iipproach  towards  that  perfection  which  it  is,  at  once, 
to  imitate  and  adore,  and  shall  be  perpetually  en- 
riched by  new  influxes  of  grace,  of  wisdom,  and  of 
«lory. 

•  In  this  world,  as  we  are  farther  informed,  "  we 
i^alk  by  fieiith  and  not  by  vision."  From  the  tjrpe 
Bnd  figure  we  may  here  ascend  to  Him  whom  they 
feebly  represent,  and  we  may  learn  to  contem- 
plate, with  trust,  the  saving  mercies  which  descended 
from  heaven  for  the  edification  and  salvation  of  man. 
But  doubts  and  difficulties  here  also  disturb  and 
darken  bur  view ;  and  faith  recognises,  in  its  noblest 
contemplations,  the  shadow  only  of  that  eternal 
Being  whom  it  adores.  Whereas,  hereafter,  the 
contemplation  of  the  spirit  shall  not  be  limited  to 
iStte  feeble  and  inadequate  type.  Faith,  holy  and 
inspiring  as  it  is,  shall  be  then  abolished,  and  vision> 
yet  more  inspiring,  shall  be  then  perfected.  The 
augrust  mystery  shall  be  brightened  into  the  intel- 
ligible and  satisfying  certainty.  We  shall  no  longer 
trust,  but  behold ;  no  longer  feebly  aspire  in  imper- 
fect hope,  but  repose  and  exult  in  perfect  conyicr 
tion.  While  the  mansions  of  heaven  shall  surround 
us,  while  the  angels  of  heaven  shall  be  seen  in  our 
dwelling,  we  shall  look  up  from  the  jgraces  and 
mercies  which  we  had  contemplated  in  the  pages  of 
inspiration,  to  Him  from  whom  those  graces  descend, 

li 
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tod  by  whom  those  mercies  have  been  Accomplished; 
tod  the  Creator,  whom  we  here  but  dimly  discover 
in  his  works, — and  the.  Saviouri  whom  we  here  re- 
cognise but  a$  the  sufferer  of  the  erosSy-^-end  the 
holy  Spirit,  who  reveals  himself  here  but  by  his  sacred 
influences,  we  shall  then  contemplate,  the  first,  in  all 
the  perfection  of  omnipotence,  the  second,  in  all  die 
majesty  of  renovated  glory,  the  third,  in  all  die 
benignity .  of  unbounded  love.  What  ahall  be  tbe 
emotions  inspired  by  such  a  vision  I  How  shall  the 
spirit  be  rapt  in  admiration,  in  gratitude^  and  in 
devotion,  when  it  shall  be  thus  permitted  to  drink 
at  the  fountain  head  of  all  ;truth,  and  to  replenish  its 
fervors  and  its  holiness  by  familiarizing  itself,  if  it 
may  be  so  said,  with  objects  of  such  transcoideDt 
purity,  majesty  and  power! 

As  if  these  magnificent  declarations  were  insuffi- 
cient, it  ha3 .  been  explicitly  revesded  to  us  that 
**  we  shall  know  as  we  are  known  V  Well  may  such 
a  promise  astonish  us ;  and  imperfectly,  at  best,  in 
our  present  state,  can  we  comprehend  the  fulness  of 
its  meaning.  How  are  we  known,  and  by  whom! 
Is  it  by  a  frail  and  finite  being,  or  is  it  with  a  feeble 
and  imperfect  vision  ?  No !— *but  by  an  Omniscient 
Power,  by  an  inspection  which  nothing  can  evade, 
and  with  a  knowledge  to  which  are  laid  open  all  the 
recesses  of  all  hearts,  and  all  the  most  secret  thoughts 
engendered  by  the  passions  and  the  wilL  I^  there* 
fore,  we  shall  know  as  we  are  known,  we  niust  he 
prepared  for  such  knowledge  by  an  extracxrdinary 
accession  of  faculties  and  of  powers.  The  image  bf 
G:od,  we  may  presume,  which  is  here  clouded  in  us 
and  debased  by  ignorance  and  by  sin,  shall  bereno- 
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rated  and  brightened,  in  the  world  of  spirits,  and 
petf acted  by  perpetual  influx  of  wisdom  and  of  glory. 
Then,  perhaps,  shall  the  mysteries  of  creation  and  of 
providence  be  laid  open  to  our  view ;  then  we  shall 
dweU  in  light,  not  the  beam  of  a  material  and  perish- 
able sun,  but  the  all-viyifying  efflux  of  the  Eternal 
Godhead ;  and  the  evidences  shall  encompass  us,  and 
be  understood,  of  that  efiusive  goodness  and  mercy 
which  are  among  the  attributes  of  the  Almighty, 
and  which,  if  we  beheld  them,  thjx)ugh  the  veil  of 
flesh  or  of  faith,  with  rever^ce  and  with  awe,  how 
mttch  more,  when  we  contemplate  the  perfection  of 
Iheir  undouded  glory,  shall  they  kindle  our  gratitude, 
our  veneration,  and  our  love ! 

We  are  also  told  that  the  just  shall  become,  here- 
after, ^*  like  the  angels  of  Heaven,"  and  enjoy  that 
•*  Ifliertjr  which  is  as  a  spirit  of  life  *."  The  promise 
opens  an  additional  view  of  the  future  attainments  of 
die  Elect.  If  the  soul,  even  in  this  world,  amid  so 
aMmy  obstructions  and  impediments,  and  involved  in 
wb  much  darkness,  be  permitted  to  add  grace  to  grace, 
abd  excellence  to  excellence,  how  shall  it  advance 
towards  perfection,  when  it  shall  be  thus  gifted  with 
ttigelic  qualities,  and  thus  endowed  with  ^^  the  spirit 
ofl& !!'  May  we  not  presume  that  every  glance  which 
it 'shall  then  send  forth  amid  the  wonders  of  heaven^ 
dialt  bring  back  some  lofty  and  sublin^e  conviction, 
•oine  satisfying  certainty  which  had  been  concealed 
before,  some  sacred  and  noble  truth  which  shall  aug- 
ment thie  stores  of  knowledge,  and  quicken,  withaddi- 
tiotial  motives,  the  ardor  of  piety,  and  the  obedience 
if  Iioliness  ?  Or  are  we  to  suppose  that  the  unchecked 
ipirit,  with  aU  its  celestial  endowments,  shall  stand 

»  Epist  Rom.  viii.  3,  3 ;  3  CoriDtb.  iii.  17  i  Jude,  ver.  25. 
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still;  with  its  plumes  of  immortality,  shall  never 
soar ;  and,  with  the  liberty  which  '^  is  as  the  spirit 
of  life,"  shall  stay  its  course,  and  reject  the  means 
and  the  felicity  of  perpetually  advancing  towards 
the  throne  of  that  ineffable  Being  to  whom  every  ap- 
-proach  must  be  an  augmentation  of  light,  of  wisdom, 
of  beatitude,  and  of  glory? 

There  is  one  farther  declaration  in  Scripture  which 
may  afford  grounds  for  still  more  sublime  persuasions 
on  the  subject  which  we  are  here  discussing.  "  Thou 
'^  shalt  not  behold  my  face,"  said  (jrod  to  Moses, 
"  for  none  can  behold  and  live  *."  Even  he,  the 
inspired  missicmary  of  God,  who  had  heard  the 
thunderings  and  tlie  voices  of  the  mount,  and  was 
wrapt  in  the  lightnings  of  the  divine  presence,  was 
yet  unworthy  and  incapacitated  to  behold,  sav6'  in  the 
imperfect  mirror  of  types  and  figures,  the  countenance 
of  the  Almighty.  His  highest  and  noblest  faculties 
would  have  shrunk  from  the  slightest  beani  of  that 
radiance  wliich  encircles  the  majesty  of  God ;  and, 
if  the  veil  had  been  lifted  up,  for  a  moment,  which 
concealed  from  his  view  the  eternal  and  ineffable 
glories  of  the  divine  nature,  he  would  have  ceased 
to  live.  But  that  which  the  favoured  legislator  of 
Israel  could  not  have  endured,  shall  be  disclosed,  in 
clear  and  blessed  revelation,  to  the  least  of  the  chil- 
dren of  heaven.  Not  only  shall  the  just  be  "  heirs  of 
God,  and  joint  heirs  with  Christ,''  but  they  shall  be 
given  to  behold  their  Maker  "face  to  fiice,"  and 

shall  see  him  as  he  is,  in  the  full  and  unveiled  ple- 
nitude of  his  being.  It  is  not  the  reflection  of  the 
glory  which  shall  descend  upon  them  in  illumination, 
but  the  glory  itself.    They  may  bow  down  in  awe, 

■' '         ■  - 

♦  Exodus  xxxiii.  14. 
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and  veil  themselves  in  humility,  before  the  omni* 
pote'nce  of  the  Godhead,  but  the  graces  and  mercies 
by  which  that  omnipotence  is  softened,  may  equally 
inspire  ihem  with  the  holy  and  purifying  emations 
of  gratitude  and  Igve ;  and,  in  the  language  of  Til- 
lotson,  they  shall  be  replenished  by  the  vision  with 
a  higher  and  more  satisfying  beatitude,  and  ^^  shall 
*'  take  in  all  that  light,  and  joy,  and  happiness,  which 
**  flow  perpetually  from  the  presence  of  God." 

That  we  may  better  appreciate  the  nature  of  this 
promise,  let  us  recollect  that  God  is  the  fountain  of 
light,  of  life,  and  of  felicity.  Of  aU  created  and 
sentient  beings  the  happiness  is,  at  best,  but  a  feeble 
and  dependent  stream,  and  often  embittered  and 
darkened  by  misery.  But  God,  whose  beatitude 
can  be  impaired  by  no  external  cause,  must  neces- 
sarily possess  in  himself  all  the  principles  of  eternal 
and  imperturbable  blessedness.  In  his  presence,  as 
it  has  been  said,  ^'  is  the  fulness  of  joy,  and  at  his 
"  right  hand  are  pleasures  for  evermore."  Whatever 
of  real  and  satisfying  good  is  participated  by  men  or 
angels,  is  derived  from  his  will ;  and,  as  he  closes 
or  opens  his  hand,  all  things  living  suffer  or  rejoice. 
To  him,  therefore,  we  cannot  be  permitted  to  ap- 
proach  in  holiness  and  in  purity,  without  approaching 
proportionally  to  the  fountain  of  felicity,  and  tasting 
the  stream.  And,  if  this  be  true,  what  shall  be  the 
happiness  of  the  spirit  which  shall  be  given  to  re>- 
joice  beneath  the  full  influence  of  divine  glory,  to 
partake  the  fruition  of  the  divine  presence,  and  to 
be  ^^  made  glad  with  the  light  of  the  divine  counte- 
nance for  ever ! " 

Even  in  this  world  the  most  stable  and  perfect 
happiness  we  can  enjoy  is  derived  from  the  faith 
and  hope  that  God  is  with  us,  overshadowing  us  by 
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his  Providence^  and  secredy  and  inTisiJbfy ^ontvoUing 
events  for  our  good.  By  tfiift  trusty  F^  ^^  wtne 
are  strengthened  for  the  content  thej  halve  to  ciidiii8) 
and  it  is  this  trust  which  has  so  ofteii^  sustained  Ae 

m 

perseverance  of  the  saint,  and  the  heroism  .of*  dtt 
martyr.  But,  whatever  be  the  confidence  w^noh  it 
thus  inspired,  it  must  be  proportioned  to  "dreiiinper* 
fection  of  that  vision  which  we  here  enjoy^  through 
faith,  of  the  ways  and  mercies  of  die  Almighty,  fie 
to  whom  we  elevate  our  views  is  a  God  who  hideth 
himself  as  in  a  pavilKon,  in  the  very  brightness  of 
his  glory,  and  whose  designs  and  wajis  are  past 
finding  out  by  the  children  of  men.  We^  therefore^ 
lock  up  t6  him  with  astonishment  and  awe ;  and, 
while  we  wonder  and  admire,  we  are  embanaased 
and  disturbed.  ^^  We  go  forward^  but  he  ii  not 
^^  diere ;  and  backward^  but  we  cannot  perceive 
**  him;  and  where  he  worketh,  but  we  tsannot 
**  behold  him  *;  ^  and  <we  sometimes  permit  our- 
selves, in  the  perplexities  and  darkness  >  which  ;en- 
compass  us,  to  join  in  the  exclamation-^^  ^O  that 
'*  I  knew  where  I  might  find  him,  that  I  might. ccHoae 
**  even  unto  his  seat."  .  :* 

But  wheii  the  feebler  light,  which  here  permits  XA 
but  to  see  as  through  a  glass  daridy,  shall,  hereafter 
advance  to  the  brightness  of  full:  day^  we  shall 
no  longer  be  sul]^t  to  the  frailty  of  inq>erfect, 
and  sometimes,  perhaps,  of  hesitating  persuasion. 
Mystery  shall  cease  to  rest  upon  the  waya  of 
God.  A  more  perfect  revelaticm  shall  diffuse  the 
brightness  of  its  beams  over  the  wonders  which  had 
been  hitherto  concealed  in  impenetrable  obscurity; 
and  ^'  the  face  of  God,"  the  so  long  unapproachable 

*  Job  xxiii.  8,  9. 
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LOfied  of  the  Father,  shall  be  disclosed  unveiled  to' 
ur  v^es*  The  happiness  and  the  exaltation,  which 
lay  be  thus  confeired  upon  us,  we  can  here  but 
njperfectly  conqprehend.  But  ff  fiuth  and  hope 
wn  in  .their  less  certain.  anticipMions  be  '■  bint, 
rhtt^  wetnay  ask,  shall'  be  the  blessing  of  cer*^^ 
wxty  itself!  How  shall  we  rejcnce  when:  trust 
hall  tenttiuate  in  conviction,  and  '^  that  which  is 
[Impart,"  that  which  affords  occasion  to  tiie  hesita- 
ions  of  doubt  and  fear,  ^' -shall  be  done  away  1  '^  How 
hall  we  exult,  when  we  shall  be  permitted  to  can-^ 
amplate  that  God  who  arrays  himself  in  the  mani- 
;>ld  tnercies  of  protecting  omnipotence,  unbounded 
3ve,  and  paternal  majesty !  * 

They  who  are  thiis  to  behold  ^*  Him  who  sitteth 
a  the  throne,"  cannot  but  receive  a  proportional 
itiigmentiition  of  wisdom,  and,:  consequently,  of  hap^ 
^ioess.  Ignorance  and  error,  the  abundant  source 
f.  .crime  and  misery,  to  them  shall  be  no  more^ 
liey  sh^U  behold  all  that  is  good,  and  great,  and 
oly,  a)id  pure,  in  Him  to  whose  foptstool  they  are 
atvited  to  approach.  All  that  can  kindle  the  highest 
oiotions  of  gratitude  and  love,:  all. that  can  elevate 
Bd  edify  die  heart,  shall  be  revealed  to  their  view, 
()iall  they  raise  their  eyes  16  such  a  vision  unmoved 
tT;  imblest  ?  Shall  no  refreshing  streams  of  know- 
9dge  and  of  joy  flow  in  upon  their .  spiri^ .  when 
ti^y  shjedl  thus  approach  the  eternal  fbuntsiin  of  all 
ifrfu^oi  aU  knowledge?  Or,  while  they  partici-^ 
ittte-.the,  illumination  which  descends  upon,  and 
i^htens,  and  glorifies,  the  angels  tof  heaven,  4shall 
^  not  also  participate  the  ielicity  and  the  exaha- 
H9A  in  which  the  Migels  rejoioe  ? 

To  sum  up  all  at  once ;  the  spirits  of  the  just  shaU 
tereafiter  rest  in  the  love,  as  in  the  light,  of  God. 

Ii4 
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'^  They  shall  be  changed  into  the  same  image*'  with 
him  whom  they  adore.  The  emanation  of  divine 
beneficence  shall  descend  upon  them,  and  they  shall 
come  like  unto  Him  from  whom  it  flowed.  Then 
shall  be  perfected  that  sabbath  of  peace  which 
shall  never  be  disturbed  by  a  jarring  rouse.  Then 
shall  be  consummated  the  harmonious  brotherhood 
of  saints  and  angels ;  and  heaven  itself,  irradiated 
by  the  immediate  glory  of  the  divine  Presence,  shall 
be  but  one  mighty  temple  in  which  the  uncounted 
number  of  the  elect,  animated  by  tlie  holy  spirit  of 
concord  and  of  love,  shall  enjoy  the  felicity  of  celestial 
association,  and  exult  and  triumph  in  the  conscions- 
ness  of  Almighty  favour. 

If  we  now  review  this  very  imperfect  and  inade- 
quate detail,  we  may  more  clearly  discern  the  nature 
of  that  recompence  which  is  reserved' for  the  just  in 
heaven.  Here,  every  thing  reminds  us  of  the  fallen 
and  d^raded  state  of  our  nature.  The  soul  looks 
abroad  through  the  medium  of  senses  at  once  falla- 
cious and  frail,  and  inhabits  a  mansion  which  is 
every  moment  crumbling  into  dust.  It  is  restricted 
and  oppressed  by  infirmities  not  its  own ;  it  lan- 
guishes and  droops  with  the  perishable  form  to 
which  it  is  attached ;  it  is  perpetually  beset  with 
the  evils  which  result  from  corporeal  appetites  and 
wants.  Such  a  state  admits  of  no  satisfying  and 
abiding  happiness.  Every  where  the  tear  is  shed, 
the  lamentation^ittered,  the  disappointment  endured; 
and,  of  all  the  pilgrims  and  sojourners  on  earth, 
there  .is  not  one  who  can  boast  exemption,  for 
a  nioment,  from  the  ills,  and  frailties,  and  chances, 
which  perpetually  beset  and  disturb  the  condition 
of  man. 

To  these  evils,  the  common  inheritance  of  all,  are 
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ided  others  not  less  numerous,  nor  less  afflictive. 
ly  the  changes  of  life,  the  trials  of  probation,  the 
■and,  the  malice,  and  the  competition  of  the  world, 
le  difficulties  and  obstructions  which,  at  every  step, 
ppose  the  progress  of  intellectual  acquirement,  the 
mited  and  narrow  boundaries  which  circumscribe 
^e  attainments  of  human  knowledge,  we  are  per- 
etually  reminded  of  the  imperfection  of  the  state 
1  which  we  are  here  placed,  and  of  the  powers 
rhich  we  are  here  to  exercise ;  and  almost  every 
hing  within  and  without  Us  contributes  to  defeat  oui^ 
lews,  to  render  our  happiness  precarious  and  incom- 
lete,  to  mingle  bitterness  in  the  cup  of  our  brightest 
>ys,  and  to  instruct  us,  that  on  the  best  acquire* 
lents  of  this  world,  accoitiing  to  the  language  of 
lie  preacher,  are  inscribed  only  '^  vanity  and^vexa- 

ion  of  spirit" 

But  Christ  and  his  Gospel  have  confirmed  the 
lope  of  better  things  to  come.  He  has  effectually 
ihjiwn  up  the  veil  through  which  a  future  life  had 
leen,  hitherto,  but  dimly  and  doubtfully  contem- 
dated,  even  by  the  philosopher  and  the  sage ;  and 
le  has  opened  an  inspiring  view  of  the  glories  of  the 
lew  Jerusalem,  the  unfailing  mansions  of  the  just, 
he  building,  of  God,  not  made  with  hands,  eternal 
a  the  heavens.  He  has  not  only  announced,  fully 
ind  clearly,  the  sublime  doctrine  of  a  life  to  come^ 
mt  confirmed  it  by  evidences  of  proportional  author- 
ity ;  for  he  himself  lay  down  in  the  grave,  became 
he  first  fruits  of  them  that  slept,  ascended  visibly  to 
leaven  as  the  forerunner  of  his  disciples,  and  lefl 
)ehind  him  the. pledge  that  he  went  to^prejiare 
I  place  in  his  Father's  kingdom  for  those  that  love 
lim.  In  perfect  consistency  with  the  declarations 
confirmed  by  these  facts,  is  the  whole  tenor  of  the 
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goapeL  We  are  taught  alike  by  Evangelists  and 
Apostles  to  regard  the  elurth  but  as  the  Testibide 
from  which  we  (ure  speedily  to  pass  into  the  palace 
of  an  Almighty  Sovereign,  and  we  are  almost  per- 
mitted to  behold  a  state  of  probation,  eormption^ 
and  calamity,  already  vanishing  away,  and  succeeded 
by  a  state  of  peace,  of  order,  of  purity,  and  .of  }oj. 
Even  the  nature  of  the  felicity  which  i$  to  become, 
hereafter,  the  portion  of  the  righteous,  is  gmciously 
disdosed.  Gare  and  sorrow,  and  disappmntmeiil 
and  dismay,  shall  exist  na  moriB.  Fluctuation  and 
change  shall  be  followed  by  stability  and  securitiry 
pleasures  subject  to  alteration  and  decay,  by  impe- 
rishable enjoyment  For  ignorance,  there  shall  be 
knowledge ;  for  darkness,  Ught ;  for  infinnity^  gloiy; 
for  the  bondage  of  the  world,  the  liberty  of  heaven ; 
for  mortal  existence,  eternal  life ;  for  the  visions  of 
fitith  and  hope,  the  august  realities  .of  the  king- 
dom of  God.  All  that  is  in  part  diall  be  dons 
away.  Doubt  shall  terminate  in  certainty,  trust  in 
conviction,  the  holy  desire  of  the  saint  and  the  mar- 
tyr, in  divine  fruition.  A  sun  shall  arise,  which  is 
never  to  be  dimmed.  A  calm  shall  reign,  which 
is  never  to  be  disturbed.  A  fountain  of  felicity 
shall  be  opened,  which  shall  never  fiedl,  and  of 
which  all  the  elect  shall  be  permitted  to  drink  for 
ever  and  ever. 

If  the  language  in  which  these  magnificent  assur- 
ances are  conveyed  be  often  figurative,  the  figures 
are,  in  the  highest  degree,  forcible  and  es^xressive. 
Frequently,  however,  die  phraseology  of  scripture, 
on  this  subject,  is  more  plain  and  simple,  though  hot 
less  lofty  and  impressive ;  and  when  we  are  told,  "that 
"  the  spirits  of  just  men  dhall  be  made  perfect ;.  that 
"  they  who  shall  be  accounted  worthy,  shall  die  no 
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more,  but  be  equal  to  the  angels,  pa  being  chitdiat 
ot^iStodf  and  beirg  of  the  raranrectimi';  that  the 
nghteons  shall  shme  forth  as  the  sun  in  the  kingn 
doin  of  their  Fa&er ;  thatthey  shall  be  like 'Ood^ 
iiiid  ^eee  him  as  he  is,  and  behold  his  fdce  in 
righteousness,  and  be  satisfied  with  his  likeness; 
that  they  shall  not  walk  by  faith  but  by  vision, 
and  shall  know  even  as  they  are  known ;  and  that, 
in  a  word,  glory,  and  honour,  and  immortality, 
shall  be  to  every  man  that  worketh  good,  to  the 
Jew  first,  and  also  to  the  Gentile*;" — ^we  may 
sdy  admit  the  force  and  fulness  of  such  annun- 
Eitions,  and  be  satisfied  with  the  assurances  thus 
»iiunnnicated,  of  the  certainty  of  a  future  state, 
bd  of  the  high,  and  progressive,  and  enduring, 
Hcity,  which  is  reserved  in  heaven  for  the  recom- 
■ice  of  the  elect. 

Such  are  the  views  of  a  future  state  which  are 
ifidded  to  the  disciples  of  the  New  Covenant,  for 
M  comfort  and  his  edification.  When  we  consider 
em  in  their  nature  and  tendency,  we  readily  admit 
Bt  they  are  admirably  calculated  to  awaken  in  the 
aort  the  deepest  and  most  salutary  motives  of  fear 
\d  hope,  and  to  sustain,  in  the  warfare  of  this 
orld,  the  triumphant  perseverance  of  piety. and  of 
rtue.  When  we  compare  them  with  the  annun- 
ations  of  other  religions  on  the  same  subject,  we 
ay  be  permitted  to  affirm  that  life  and  immortality 
ive  been  indeed  brought  to  light  by  the  gospel 
ane,  and  that  the  communications  which  the  holy 


•  lUbr.xiu  23;  1  Corinth,  xiii.  9,  10,  11  ;  Luke  xx.  34>36> 
I;  Matt  xiii.  4,  3;  Hebr.  xii.  28^  23,  24;  1  John  iii.  2 ;  i  Cor. 
iL  2 ;  Rom.  ii«  2. 
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sages  of  Greece,  of  Rome,  of  Arabia,  and  of  tte 
East,  were  utterly  unable  to  afford  to  their  reveriog 
and  credulous  disciples,  have  issued,  with  as  nnidi 
grandeur  and  sublimity,  as  simplicity  and  precision; 
from  the  despised,  uneducated,  and  persecuted  Christ 
and  from  his  equally  scorned  and  illiterate  disciples. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


EXPIATION  —  ATOHSMENT. 


SECT,  L 

great  object  of  all  religions  to  supply  the  means  of  expiation  to 
x^^Expiations  and  atonements  of  the, Greeks  and  Romans ^^ 
\crifices  and  oblations — Human  victims — Offerings  of  meat  and 
H — Lustrations  by  water ^  by  sulphur^  byfre^  by  air — Desecrated 
:tims — Consequences  on  the  moral  and  religious  principles  of 
mkind. 

^HROUGH  all  the  ages  of  antiquity,  and  equally 

in  civilized  and  barbarous  nations,  the  moral 

religious  responsibility  of  man  was  every  where 

lowledged,  and  every  where  some  ceremony  or 

was  framed  and  sanctioned,  by  which  the  sinner 

to  avert  the  penalty,  and  purify  himself  from 

stains,  of  sin. 

lie  universality  of  the  practice  may  demonstrate 
raditionary  origin,  and  from  the  sacrifices  pre- 
[>ed  to  Adam  and  his  family  may  be  derived  the 
iatory  offerings  of  later  periods.  But,  whatever 
'  be  the  source  to  which  the  custom  is  traced, 
e  is,  it  would  be  thought,  an  instinctive  per- 
son in  the  heart,  which,  connecting  punishment 
I  guilt,  implies  the  necessity  of  an  atoning  ran- 
•  A  friend  slays  his  friend,  in  the  blind  rage 
,  sudden  quarrel ;  a  husband  sacrifices  his  wife 
he  ma.dness  of  jealousy  ;  a  corrupt  judge  con- 
ins  the  innocent  man  to  death.  Sinners,  like 
e,  cannot  always  still  the.  recollection  of  their 
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crimes^  and  the  apprehension  of  punishment  Cod- 
science  or  religion  pursues  them,  and  their  hearts 
are  torn  and  distracted  by  the  terrors  of  anticipated 
retribution.  With  these  impressions  they  naturally 
lay  hold  of  any  means  which  may  relieve  and  quiet 
their  alarm ;  and  penances,  and  sacrifices,  and  lostn- 
tions,  have  been  consequently  employed,  in  aD 
times,  to  make  atonement,  as  fistr  as  possible,  for  on,  i 
and,  thereby,  procure  rest  and  peace  for  the  sinner,     li 

Yet,  when  we  examine  these  schemes  for  tran- 
quillizing the  spirit  of  the  criminal,  we  find  them,  al- 
most, without  exception,  contemptible  or  absoid.  i 
They  have  no  rational  reference  to  the  guilt  of  crime, 
or  to  the  nature  of  God.  Madness  or  folly  hafe 
carried  them  to  excess ;  and  folly  or  madness  only 
could  attribute  to  them  a  purifying  or  redeeming 
efficacy* 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  were  as  anxioos  as 
other  nations  to  devise  systems  of  purification.  We^ 
consequently,  discover  innumerable  ceremonies  in- 
terwoven into  the  texture  of  their  religpLon  for  the 
purpose  of  appeasing  the  wrath,  or  satisfying  the 
justice,  of  their  gods.  The  rich  oblation,  the  lustral 
stream,  the  consecrated  incense,  were  peipetaally 
resorted  to  with  all  the  credulity  of  ignorant  and 
implicit  faith.  The  offerings  of  superstition  were 
to  supply  the  ransom  which  should  have  been  ten- 
dered by  penitence  and  reformation* 

The  homicide,  the  false  witness,  or  the  murderer, 
were  thus  provided  with  a  ready  atonement  for  their 
crimes;  and  conscience  was  quieted  by  forms  which 
contributed  neither  to  deter  the  sinner  from  future 
guih,  nor  to  animate  the  motives  of  piefy  and 
virtue. 

That  which  at  first  had  been,  probably,  instituted 
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pef  to  preserve  in  the  minds  of  men  a  due 
3f  the  enormity  of  sin,  and  of  die  necessity  of 
lent,  was:  regarded  as  itself  the  remedy  and 
Ivaitioh.  It  was  not  inquired  on  what  prin- 
j£  nature  or  reason  the  blodd  6f  bulls- and  of 
or  the  water  of  a  Jtream^  or  the  perfume  of  a 
m,  was  to  be  ii[ivested  with  a  salutary  and  saving 
f.  Men  adopted^  with  ready  zeal,  the  expia- 
rhich  they  fiDund  prescribed  by  their  refigion ; 
e  temples  were  crowded,  not  by  those  who  had 
*a  their  sins,,  but  by  those  who  satisfied  them* 
with  the  hope,  that  they  had  found  asuffident 
lent  for  gfuilt  in  a  cheap  and  accommodating 
my. 

moral  influence  of  the  religion,  diminished 
many  other  causes,  was  enfeebled  yet  more 
s  facility  of  expiation;  A  few  punctilious 
aaces,  an  attitude,  an  ejaculation,  the  sprink'*- 
r  a  little  water,  might  relieve  the  sinner  from 
cessity  and  the  trouble  of  self-correction,  iand 
tnful  alarm  of  apprehended  punishment  Re* 
iCe  and  reformation  were  to  have  nothing  to 
ik  the  easy  absolution.  The  efficacy  was  to 
not  in  the  internal  purity,  but  thie  external 

and  the  criminal,  easily  complying  with  the 
of  mercy,  might  derive  from  a  ready  redemp- 
r  past  crimes,  an  effectual  encouragement  for 
transgressions  *. 

en  Jason  had  slain  his  brother-in-law  Absyrtha, 
acceded  with  Medea,  who  was  yet  more 
ed.  than  himself,  to  procure  absolution  from  the 
sss  of  MsL.  The  absolution  was  grantied.  A 
ess  offering  was  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  blood 
•       I         I    ■     I    ■  I     ■       '  ■        I    I  I  I      •  'i  I- 

Ovid.  Fast  lib.  ii.  v.  37*    Schol.  In  Ajac.  I.  667. 
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of  a .  murdered  relative ;  and  the  tranquillity  and 
confidence  of  the  murderers  were  restored. 

The  crime  of  Glytenmestra  was  punished  by  the 
vengeance  of  a  son.  H6w  were  the  fiUal  hands,  so 
stained  with  the  blood  of  a  mother,  to  be  cleansed! 
How  was  the  victim,  persecuted  by  the  Furies,  to 
•avert  and  soften  the  vindictive  powers  ?  Was  he  to 
shed  the  tear  of  penitence  on  the  altar,  or  to  purify 
the  taint  which  had  corrupted  the  heart?  This  miglit 
have  been  a  mode  of  redemption  tedious  or  difficult; 
and  Orestes,  condemned  to  an  easier  peiialty,' was 
to  find,  in  a  stolen  statue,  the  blessings  of  expiation. 

By  the  feast  of  the  Lectisternium  the  anger  of 
the  gods,  and  the  crime  by  which  it  had  been 
kindled,  was  to  T)e  appeased  and  redeemed  with 
equal  certainty.  Festive  tables  were  spread,  and 
loaded  with  a  repast  worthy  of  celestial  guests.  On 
surrounding  couches,  decorated  with  flowers,  and 
strewed  with  odoriferous  herbs,  the  statues  of  the 
gods,  to  whom  the  feast  was  dedicated,  appeared  to 
recline  *.  A  body  of  priests,  who  presided  in  flow- 
ing vestments  over  the  festival,  sometimes  prolonged 
the  celebrity  for  many  days.  The  divine  guests 
i^ere  gradually  propitiated  by  the  flavour  of  cups 


*  Valerius  Maximus,  lib.  ii.  ch.  i.  mentions  a  Lectlsterniam 
dedicated  to  Jupiter.  The  statue  of  that  god  only  was  honoured 
with  a  couch,  while  the  statues  of  Venus  and  Mercury,  and  the 
other  deities,  were  less  reverently  placed  on  inferior  seats.  Nam 
Jovis  epulo  ipso  in  lectulum,  Juno  et  Mercurius  in  sellas  ad  ccenam 
invitabantur.  Livy  fr^uently  alludes  to  this  ceFemohy,.and  refeit 
the  institution  of  it  to  the  three  hundred  and  fifty-fourth  year  of 
Rome.  lib.  v.  c.  15.  Suetonius  speaks  of  the  pillows  which  were 
laid  on  the  splendid  beds  prepared  for  the  gods.  '  In  Caes.  August. 
c.  75.  The  Greeks  conciliated  their  divinities  by  a  similar  festi- 
val.   In  SchoL  Pindari.  Ode  Olymp.  i. 
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iands  consecrated  to  their  enjoyment ;  and  the 
r  entertainment  was  repaid  to  the  criminal,  by 
xemption  from  penalty  which  it  procured,  and 
cype  and  trust  which  it  restored « 
orifices  and  offerings  of  various  kinds  were  insti-* 

for  the  same  purpose  of  propitiation*  The 
the  incense,  the  cake  of  meal  and  of  salt  *,  the 
of  the  earth,  wefe  the  prevailing  oblations  of 
r  and  more  savage  times  ;  but,  even  then,  the 

of  the  victim  was  sometimes  shed,  and  the 
ty  of  sin  was  supposed  to  be  paid  by  the'  immo-* 
animal.  At  a  subsequent  period  the  san- 
ry  offering  became  more  prevalent,  and  was 
ed,  with  anxious  care,  to  the  temper  of  the 
)r  of  the  goddess  to  whom  it  was  tendered. 
uU  was  consecrated  to  Jove,  the  heifer  to  Juno, 
)Ve  to  Venus,  and  the  sow  to  Ceres  t;  but  it 
t  length  discovered,  that  oblations  of  this  kind, 
heir  accompanying  libations,  were  not  always 
ficient  cost  to  appease  and  satisfy  the  offended 
B.  The  child  was,  therefore,  occasionally 
1  up  by  the  fathier,  and  consumed  amid  the 
\  of  the  altar  J.  The  slave  or  the  captive  bled 
liate  the  private  or  public  sin<    Human  victims, 


*  Non  sutnptuosa  blandior  hoatia 
Mollibit  aversos  penates 
Farre  pia,  et  saliente  mica. 

Hor.  lib.  iii.  Ode  23. 

was  an  Epicurean.  He  perfectly  understood  the  folly  of 
re  splendid  sacrifices  of  his  own  time,  and  he  could  not 
suppriVBS  a  smile  at  the  pompous  vices  of  the  religion  of  his 

iras  the  duty  of  the  priest  to  select  the  victims  with  a  minute 
II  to  the  rules  of  sacrifice.    The  slightest  error  vitiated  the 

I. '       ' 

\  Dionys.  Halicarnas.  lib.  v. 
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loaded  with  the  primes  of  the  nation,  were  driven 
forth,  by  a  fearful  desecration,  to  perish  under,  the 
inviolable  interdict  of  fire  and  water.  Three  hnn- 
dred  captives  expired  before  the  shrines  of  tho 
irritated  gods,  by  the  pious  command  of  Aristo- 
menes  the  Messenian ;  and  the  oracles,  uttered  by  a 
senseless  or  frantic  girl,  under  the  control  of  an 
artful  and  "venal  priesthood  *,  were  often  heard  to 
demand  from  individuals  or  the  people,  those  savage 
holocausts  by  which  it  was  thought  the  anger  of  the 
infernal  or  supernal  deities  might  be  most  effectually 
appeased. 

Still,  however,  the  poverty  which  might  not  be 
able  to  supply  the  more  precious  oblation,  was  per- 
mitted to  benefit  by  cheaper  modes  of  expiation. 
Occasionally  it  was  necesssary  to  lave  the  whole 
body,  but  a  less  general  lustration  might,  at  other 
times,  be  sufficient  for  the  purification  of  the  liinner  f* 
Hippolytus,  in  Euripides,  who  had  contracted  gaik 
fipom  the  solicitations  of  Phaedra,  purified  himself 
from  the  taint  by  bathing  his  ears  ;  and  the  miser.* 
able  Pilate  seems  to  have  imagined,  that  he  was 


♦  Plut.  In  Nic.  et  In  Demosth.  Herodot.  lib.  i.  c.  53  ;  lib.  vf. 
c.  66. 

t  The  trouble  of  purification  by  water  was  often  attached  to  the 
office  of  the  priests,  who  stood  at  the  entrance  of  the  temple,  **  hold- 
ing green  boughs,  dropping  with  water,  in  their  hands,  with  which 
they  besprinkled  the  people."  Sozomen,  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  vi.  p.  644. 
Virgil  refers  to  the  same  practice :  ' 

Idem  ter  socios  purd  circumtulit  undd 
Spargens  rore  levi  et  ramo  felicis  olivae. 

i'Eneid.  lib.  vi.  229. 
See  also  Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  v.  c.  30.     A  burning  torch  taken 
from  the  altar  was  sometimes  immersed  in  consecrated  water,  and 
employed  instead  of  the  branch  of  olive  or  laurel.     Eunp.  Hercul. 
Fur.  V.  28S.   Aristoph.  In  Pace. 
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to  expiate  his  crime  by  washing  his  hands.  Iti 
diese  offices  the  water  of  the  sea  was  preferred  to 
tbat  of  the  river,  and  the  water  of  the  river  to  that 
which  was  stagnant.  But  no  sacrifice  was  to  accom- 
pany die  histration,  no  penance  was  to  be  endured, 
sad  no  penitence  was  required.  The  only  punish- 
iient  of  sin  was  to  consist  in  the  slight  trouUe  of 
the  ablution  ;  and  the  exclamation  of  the  poet  which 
eondemned  the  easy  and  unconditional  repentance, 
was  poignant  as  a  satire^  and  rational  as  a  rebuke  *. . 
Through  all  heathen  antiquity  these  expiations 
by  water  prevailed.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
mty  were  considered  as,  in  any  respect,  emblematic 

9T  typical.  They  were  in  themselves  perfect,  not 
aQusive.  The  conscience  of  the  sinner  and  the  wrath 
of  the  gods  were  equally  to  be  appeased  by  the 
fiu^ile  purification ;  and  guilt  was  spared  the  mor^ 
troublesome  atonement  of  repentance  and  reforma- 
tion»  by  the  performance  of  a  ceremony,  to  which 
Ignorance  and  supersrtition  only  could  attribute  an 
expiatory  influence. 

To  these  lustrations  others  were  added  which 
employed  the  efficacy  of  sulphur,  of  fire,  and  of 
air«  The  last  was  accomplished  by  a  gentle  agita- 
tion of  the  atmosphere  round  the  object  to  be  purii^ 

*  Ah !  nimium  faciles  qui  tristia  criniina  csedis 
Fluminea  tolli  posse  patatis  aqua. 

Ovid.  Fast.  lib.  ii.* 

Achilles  was  purified  by  ablution  after  the  murder  of  the  kingr 
of  the  LeJeges.   Athen.  lib.  ii.  c.  6.    And  ^neas  would  oot  even 
take  charge  of  his  household  gods  until  he  had  laved  his  hands  in 
the  streaiDf  after  his  last  combats  amid  the  niios  6f  Troy. 
Tu,  genitor,  cape  sacra  manu,  patriosqae  Penates. 
Me,  bello  k  tanto  digressum  et  caede  recenti, 
Attrectare  nefas.  ^n.  lib.  ii.  717. 
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fied ;  and  all  were  in  constant  use,  both  on  occasioitf 
of  public  crime  and  of  private  delinquency  *•  To 
the  slave  only  they  were  forbidden.  Cities,  armies, 
territories,  as  well  as  individuals,. were  to  be  purged 
from  their  defilements  by  the  admitted  efficacy  of 
these  uncostly  purifications  ;  but,  here  also,  as  die 
mode  was  prescribed  by  the  priest  with  minute  and 
punctilious  accuracy,  the  slightest  deviation  from 
the  appointed  rule,  was  sufficient  to  vitiate  the 
whole  ceremony,  and,  consequently,  to  avert  the 
mercy  of  the  gods. 

'  To  these  modes  of  purification  were  added  others 
equally  absurd  f;  and  it  would  appear  from  the 
whole  system,  that  men  had  hitherto  formed  no 
rational  conception  of  the  nature  of  expiatory  i^e- 
ment ;  that  the  most  insignificant  observances,  and 
the  most  ludicrous  forms,  were  sufficient  to  satisify 
celestial  wrath;  and  that  whole  communities  were 
taught  -to  bring  down  upon  themselves  the  absolving 
mercies  of  their  deities,  far  less  by  the  integrity  of 
their  councils,  than  by  ceremonies  and  oblations 
which  cost  them  nothing,  not  even  an  aspiration  of 
piety,  or  -a  sentiment  of  justice. 

In  this  respect,  then,  the  religion  of  the  Roman 
-and  the  Greek  affords  no  evidence  of  the  legislative 
wisdom  of  its  founders.     There  was  nothing  to  im- 


♦  For  the  use  ef  sulphur,  fire,  and  water,  in  purification,  see 
Ovid.  Metamorph.  vii.  2.     Pliny,  lib.  xxxv.  c.  15.     Juvenal, 
•Sat.  ii.  157, 

t  Aristoph.  In  Ran.  74, 5.  Schol.  Euripid.  Iphigen.  In  Taur. 
i  193.  Plutarch.  In  Marcell.  Of  the  modes  not  here  enumerated, 
the  expiation  by  scattering  the  ashes  of  a  calf  which  had  been 
killed  -in  the  belly  of  its  mother,  was  peculiarly  efficacious,  and 
might  absolve  the  crime  not  merely  of  oflending  individuals,  but  of 
guilty  nations.     Diunys.  Halicarnass.  lib.  v. 
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prove  the  heart,  much  to  pervert.  He  who  might 
avert  the  punishment  of  crime  by  a  worthless  ob« 
lation,  was  not  likely  to  be  impressed  with  a  deep 
sense  of  the  enormity  of  sin,  or  the  necessity,  of 
reformation.  The  gods  who  were  to  be  appeased 
by  ceremonies  of  no  service  to  piety  and  virtue, 
could  not  be  considered  as  very  averse  from  the 
crime  which  they  forgave.  If  a  sense  of  celestial 
mercy  might  be  indulged,  there  was  no  ground  for 
connecting  the  mercy  with  the  justice  and  purity 
of  the  divine  character.  The  sin  for  which  pardon 
was  sought,  might  be,  at  once,  redeemed  and  re- 
tained. The  hope  of  a  ready  absolution  was  to 
diminish  the  fear  of  an  equitable  punishment ;  and 
the  guilt  which  was  expiated  was  not  to  be  re* 
{Massed,  but  encouraged,  by  the  nature  of  the 
expiation. 
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SECT.  »• 

Expiations  of  ike  Hindus  -Sacrifice  adapted  to  tie  temper  oftiepd 
to  be  appeased — Cow  dung  and  cusa  grass — Draughts  of  watery 

'.  spHnktiMg  of  the  hands j  partial  or  general  oMmtiom^-'JHmerDaaioa 
mt  the  how  of  ieathm^Faianct  and  gnlgrimage-^Mimtie  fanm 
tssential  to  the  ^cacy  of  the  expiation  and  atonement -^Tk  fov 
redeeming  probations  of  the  Yogee  -  The  ransoms  by  bribes,  % 
fasts f  bjf  a  repetition  of  holy  texts^  by  swaUawing  the  fcmr  tkinp 
produced  by  a  toWy  by  paying  the  price  set  mpam  cnmet-^EstrmsF 
garnx  and  misehirfif  these  doct tines. 

« 

THE  Hindus,  like  all  other  people,  iiave  fuu- 
forrnly  admitted  the  necessity  of  some  atoneoieot 
for  sin.  However  imperfect  might  have  been  their 
notions  of  the  divine  nature,  they  were  persuaded 
that  guilt  would  be  punished  by  the  wmth,  or  l^ 
the  justice,  of  their  deities ;  and  they  were,  thi»e' 
fore,  solicitous  to  discover  some  modes  of  purifi- 
cation or  of  sacrifice,  by  which  their  guilt  might 
be  removed,  and  the  gods  propitiated.  Among  the 
conflicting  tenets  of  truth  and  falsehood  contained 
in  their  religion,  they  could  yet  discover  enough 
to  admonish  them  of  the  danger  of  transgression; 
and  the  trials  of  transmigration  which,  according 
to  their  creed,  were  to  be  exactly  proportioned  to 
the  magnitude  of  their  offences,  were  sufficiently 
disclosed  to  awaken  their  fears,  and  to  urge  them 
to  apply  the  healing  remedies  of  expiation  recom- 
mended by  their  priests.  Among  diese,  indispu- 
tably, were  enumerated  penitence  and  reformation 
of  life ;  and  many  beautiful  maxims  are  scattered 
through  their  holy  books,  to  instruct  them  that  the 
sinner  must  conciliate  pardon  by  tears  shed  for  the 
errors  of  the  past,  and  by  salutary  resolutions  of 
future  amendment.     But  this  lesson,  so  wise  and 
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tt^ftil,  was  encumbered  by  auxiliary' doctrines  of 
easy  atonement.  Superstitious  tenets  were  prodi- 
fally  mingled  with  useful  precepts.  There  was  a  light 
Bphich  tai^t  have  afforded  some  guidance  to  the 
iwidertir  on  his  way,  but  there  were  also  clouds 
by  which  he  was  encompassed,  and  which  almost 
whoWj  intercepted  and  absorbed  the  beam.  The 
essential  principle  was  forgotten,  and  the  worth- 
less, and,  frequently,  thfe  corrupting  form  was  in- 
fested, in  its  place,  with  expiatory  and  redeeming 
efficacy. 

All  the  Hindu  gods  required  sacrifices  and  offer- 
ngs  of  expiation ;  and  the  offerings  and  sacrifices 
raried,  according  to  the  predominant  temper  or  vices 
rf  the  gods  to  be  appeased.  To  the  deities  of  a 
Bore  gentle  and  gracious  character  wei^  tendered 
lie  oblations  of  fruits  and  flowers ;  to  those,  and 
hey  were  the  most  numerous,  whose  cruelty  and 
isrocity  alarmed  the  fears  of  their  votaries,  was 
uSered  the  blood  of  the  brute  and  the  human  vic« 
on.  The  mild  Ganasa  demanded  the  perfume  of 
ragrant  blossoms,  and  the  sprinkling  of  odoriferous 
sis.  The  black  and  savage  Cali,  die  goddess  with 
he  collar  of  golden  skulls,  delighted  in  oblations 
f  a  different  character,  and  was  to  be  appeased 
ot  in  proportion  to  the  sanguinary  oblations  which 
rere  laid  upon  her  altar*. 


*  Matta  especially  delighted  in  humxin  sufTerings.  She  might 
ot  have  required  the  lifehlood  of  her  votary,  but  she  demanded 
om  him  a  ransom  not  less  hideous.  He  might  approach  her  altars 
1  vain  with  fruits  and  flowers,  and  the  choicest  of  his  flocks ;  but 
f  tear  out  his  tongue,  and  lay  it  bleeding  on  her  shrine,  was  certain 
►  conciliate  the  favour  of  the  goddess.  She,  indeed,  was  ready  to 
eal  the  wound  ;  and,  frequently,  a  new  tongue,  germinating  from 
le  roots  of  the  old,  restored  to  the  exulting  fanatic  the  power  of 
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Other  and  various  expiatioBS  were  required  l^ 
the  fancy  or  fraud  of  the  priest,  and  practised  by 
the  superstitious  faith  of  the  people.  Cow-dung 
and  cusa  grass  were  sometimes  employed  wkh  puri* 
fying  efficacy,  but  the  slighest  failure  in  tibe  fona 
prescribed,  was  sufficient  to  vitiate  the  whole  cere* 
mony.  Lustration  by  water  was,  often,  of  eqwd 
virtue ;  but  every  stream  did  not  equally  supply  the 
cheap  and  satisfying  purgation^  Certain  rivers,  and 
especially  the  Ganges,  possessed,  in  a  higher  degree^ 
the  purifying  quality  ;  and  the  votary,  happy  if  he 
could  reach,  from  whatever  distance,  one  of  the 
consecrated  streams,  was  certain  that  the  \eproisf 
of  his  sins  would  be  healed  by  the  waters  of  his 
Jordan.  -    > 

The  mode  of  application  was  as  easy  as  it  was 
effectual.  Sometimes  the  believer  took  copious 
draughts  of  the  water,  or  sprinkled  a  portion  of  it 
upon  his  hands ;  and,  sometimes,  he  applied  it  to  the 
purpose  of  partial  or  general  ablution.  The  cure 
which  his  piety  adopted,  was  sanctified  by  his  fancy. 
The  complete  or  partial  purification  of  the  body  wvia 
to  accomplish  the  purification  of  the  mind;  and 
the  defilement  of  both  was  cleansed  at  the  same 
moment,  and  by  the  same  easy  and  effectual  remedy. 

It  was  at  the  hour  of  death  especially  that  the  cre- 
dulous piety  of  the  faithful  was  to  apply  to  the  reme* 
dial  efficacy  of  his  holy  rivers.  The  expiring  victim, 
assisted  to  reach  the  water,  was  to  remain  seated  on 
the  shore  till  he  should  be  carried  away  by  the  re* 


again  uttering  the  praises  of  the  appeased  divinity.  Ayeen  Ak- 
berry,  vol.  ii.  113.  See  also,  for  the  offerings  tendered  to  Callao, 
according  to  the  Vedas,  Asiat.  llegist.  v.  i.  2(>^.  HeetopadeS| 
pp.  11,312,  292,  372. 
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iax  of  the  tide*  But  lie  was  to  be  peculiarly 
»lessed,  i^  at  the  moment  he  was  about  to  perish; 
le  should  hold  in  his  hand  the  tail  of  a  cow.  In 
contact  at  once  with  the  water,  and  with  that  sacred 
mimal,  and  smeared  with  her  purifying  dung,  he 
>ecame  more  holy  in  the  estimation  of  his  gods, 
ind  more  certain  of  an  easier  transmigration,  and 
I  less  distant  heaven.  His  sins  were  thus  removed, 
lis  death  was  happy,  and  the  conviction  of  his 
ibsolution  dried  up  Uie  tears  of  his  friends  and  of 
lis  family^ 

Sometimes  force  was  employed  where  the  will 
ras  wanting ;  and  the  old,  however  reluctant,  were 
xmipelled  by  their  relatives  to  anticipate  the  ap-> 
>roach  of  death,  and  resign  themselves  to  the 
nraters.  The  process  was  simple.  They  were 
liirried  to  the  scene  of  death.  Their  mouths  were 
{tii£fed  with  clay.  Their  cries  were  stifled ;  and  the 
loly  violence  which  submerged  them  in  the  stream, 
prhether  that  of  their  household  or  of  the  priest, 
lecured  them  the  pardon  and  the  favour  of  heaven. 

Other  observances,  not  less  absurd  or  barbarous, 
were  recommended  by  the  religion  of  the  Hindu  for 
the  redemption  or  expiation  of  sin.  The  Faquir 
^hed  himself  with  wounds ;  lay  for  years  on  beds 
:>f  qpikes ;  suspended  his  body  on  the  iron  hooks  of 
I  revolving  wheel ;  and  deserted  the  duties  of  social 
life  to  acquire  the  ascetic  sanctity  and  perfection 
Hrhich  were  to  please  his  gods.  The  pilgrim,  ani*» 
(Dated  by  the  same  zeal,  traversed  extensive  regions, 
ind  exposed  himself  to  innumerable  calamities,  that 
lie  might  observe  the  sanctifying  ceremonies  of 
Fuggemaut,  and  perish  beneath  the  wheels  of  the 
chariot  of  the  idol.  And  even  the  mother,  with 
limilar  impressions  pf  celestial  placability,  was  to 
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expo^  her  helpless  cWldren,  not  merely  without 
tears  but  with  exultation  ;  and  to  anticipate  the 
mercy  of  the » gods  for  herself  and  for  them,  when 
they  perished  by  famine,  or  were  destroyed  and 
devoured  by  birds  of  prey*. 

On  the  subject  of  these  expiations,  the  learning 
and  civilization  of  Benares  were  equally  inadequate 
to  correct  the  doctrine  of  the  priests,  and  the  super- 
stitious faith  of  the  people.  Other  topics  were 
elucidated  with  wisdom  and  erudition,  or  diiscussed 
with  genius  and  with  taste,  by  the  Hindu  philoso- 
pher, while  a  tenet  of  infinitely  deeper  interest  was 
darkened  and  perverted  by  the  vilest  fanaiicwm  for 
the  most  pernicious  purposes.  We  see  the  effects. 
The  tree  is  known  by  its  fruits.  Man  was  exercised 
in  absurd  and  barbarous  observances.  Heaven  was 
insulted  by  the  mockery  of  unreal  and  worthless 
expiations. 

In  many  instances  the  forms  of  those  purifying 
rites  are  as  numerous  and  insignificant,  as  they  are 
thought  to  be  necessary  and  essential.  If  a  man  is 
to  perform  a  meritorious  ablution  at  twilight,  he 
must  b^in  by  throwing  water  on  his  head,  on  the 
earth,  and  towards  the  sky,  and  again  towards  the 
sky,  on  the  earth,  and  on  his  head ;  and  he  must 
further  sip  the  water  without  swallowing  it,  and, 
while  he  retains  it  in  his  mouth,  exercise  himself 
in  abstract  and  silent  reverief.  The  rales  of  ablution, 


•■i* 


'■*  The  ex{K)Sure  of  children,  as  I  have  already  obaerved,  has 
recently  ceased,  not  in  consequence  of  the  inaprovement  of  die 
i-eli^on,  but  of  an  order  issued  by  the  humanity  of  Marquis 
Wellesley. 

t  Mr.  Hastings,  in  bis  preface  to  the  Geeta,.  says,  that  "  he  was 
once  a  witness  of  a  man  employed  in  these  holy  abstractions.  His 
right  hand  was  covered  with  a  loose  sleeve,  within  which  he  passed 
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at  other  periods  of  the  daj^  jeire  no  less  minute*  The 
votary  is  to  commence  the  observance  by  ^^tjring 
*^  the  lock  of  hair  on  the  crown  of  his  head,  taking 
much  Cusa  grass  in  his  left  hcmd,  and  three  blades 
of  the  same  grass  in  his  right,  and  placing  a  ring 
^'  of  grass  on  the  third  finger  of  the  same  hand." 
These  and  similar  ceremonies  of  preparation  are  in^ 
dispensable.  Without  them  the  ablution  would  be 
deprived  of  its  efficacy ;  and  the  sinner  is  to  be 
saved  less  by  the  purifying  operation  of  the  water, 
tbuk  by  tiie  accurate  observances  of  the  forms'  to 
precede  or  accompany  the  ablution*. 

But  no&ing  seems  to  be  admitted  to  possess  a 
Jitgher  degree  of  atoning  efficacy,  than  penance. 
By  penance  the  votary  is  best  tried,  best  purified, 
and  most  effectually  absolved.  Hence  multitudes 
luive  been  found,  in  all  ages,  to  subject  themselveit 
to  voluntary  and  sdf-inflicted  torture ;  and  the  Stoics 
oi  Greece,  however  empbatioally  they  may  have 
•talked  of  their  triumphant  fortitude,  *  were  not  to  be 
<y>mpaped  with  the  calm  and  patient  martyr  of  the 
Eastfs  who  obiiteFates  his  si»s,  and  brings  down 
«pon  himself  the  favour  of  heaven,  by  enduring. 


the  beads  of  his  rosary,  one  after  another^  through  his  fingers, 
repeating,  with  the  touch  of  each,  one'  of  the  names  of  God,  while 
fais  mtttl  laboured  to  collect,  and  dweU  on,  the  qualities  which  ap« 
fNVtained  to  it  He  showed  the  violence  of  his  exertions  to  attain 
this  purpose,  by  the  convulsive  movements  of  all  his  featured, 
his  eyes  being  at  the  same  time  closed,  doubtless  to  assist  his 
abstraction/' 

*  Observations  on  the  Religion  of  the  Hindus,  by  H.  T.  Cole- 
brook,  Esq.  Asiat  Regbt.  vol.  v.  34. 

+  Sacontala,  p.  87.  Voyage  de  Tavemier,  torn.  iv.  p.  116. 
Hamilton,  Voyage  to  the  llast  Indies,  vol.  i.  p.  374.  Renaudot, 
Anciennes  Uelat.  pp.  32,  81.     Sonnarat,  Voyage,  voj.  i.  p.  176* 
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with  an  undisturbed  and  unsubdued  spirit,  the  foor 

forms  of  prescribed  probation. 

L  He  is,  sometimes,  to  commence  his  abstractioitf 
and  sufferings  as  early  as  his  eighth  year,  when  he 

is  invested  with  the  2^nnar*,  accompanied  with  a 
short  piece  of  the  skin  of  the  antelope.  From  that 
moment,  his  ablutions  and  penances  beccmie  daOy 
more  numerous  and  rigid.  He  is  clothed  in  a  coarse 
and  neglected  garb.  His  forehead  is  marked  with 
ashes,  or  stained  with  vermillion.  He  averts  him^ 
self  from  all  the  duties  and  engagements  of  societjr. 
He  sleeps  on  a  bed  of  straw,  or  under  the  shade  of 
the  first  tree  which  offers  him  shelter ;  and  he  often 
scorches  his  worn  and  emaciated  form  in  purifying 
fires. 

H.  Having,  in  this  manner,  sustained  the  ordeal, 
from  five  to  twelve  years,  of  ceaseless-  mortificaticm 
and  suffering,  he  enters  upon  his  second  and  more 
painful  probation.  He  now  performs  daily  a  double 
number  of  sprinklings,  ablutions,  and  sacrifices. 
His  garment  consists  of  a  slight  sheet,  which  imper- 
fectly covers  his  shoulders,  his  loins,  and  his  thighs. 
His  thoughts  are  abstracted  from  every  thing  social 
and  human.  He  supports  life  by  gleaning  in  the 
fields  and  forests,  and  by  the  food  which  incidental 
charity  deposits  in  his  way ;  and  he  rigorously  devotes 
his  nights  to  vigils  and  penances  which  frequently 
induce  the  feebleness  and  misery  of  premature  old 
age. 

HI.  His  third  probation  follows,  if  he  have  strength 
to  endure  it.  Retiring  to  the  depths  of  the  woods, 
he  builds  himself  a  cot,  and  bids  farewel  to  all 


•  The  Zennar  is  a  cord  of  three  threads,  in  honour  of  the  three 
principal  deities. 
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worldly  things*    A  scanty  vestment  of  the  leaves 
or  bark  of  trees  but  partly  conceals  his  worn-out 
limbs.     Forms  and  observances  multiply  upon  him 
daily.     In  summer  he  surrounds  himself  with  fires^ 
and  remains  exposed,  in  that  position,  to  the  full 
beams  of  the  sun;  in  the  rainy  season  he  dwells 
upon  a  stage  raised  on  four  poles  above  the  waters 
which  deluge  the  plains,  and  endures,  without  shelter, 
the  unwholesome  and  enfeebling  inclemency  of  the 
season.     The  fruits  and  grain  that  grow  wild  in  the 
desert,  after  having  been  steeped  a  little  in  water, 
constitute  his  sole  or  principal  food.  When,  by  these 
austerities,  he  has  subdued  his  body  into  apathy,  he 
commences,   for  farther  trial,  a  long  and  solitary 
journey  towards  the  North,  or  the  South.     This  pil-# 
grimage  he  is  permitted  to  close  by  an  act  of  suicide, 
and  thus  to  accelerate  his  acquisition  of  immortal 
felicity ;  but  he  may  be  restrained  by -the  belief  that, 
unless  he  also  fulfil  the  fourth  degree  of  probation, 
he  forfeits  all  title  to  the  more  perfect  and  sublime 
rewards  of  Mokt,  or  heaven* 
-    IV.  In  the  last  probation,  the  holiness  of  the 
aspirant  is  yet  more  fearfully  and  sternly  tried.     All 
things  that  are  desirable  upon  earth  are  to  be  re* 
garded  with  indifference  or  contempt ;  and  all  the 
evils  that  most  afflict  and  overwhelm  the  spirit  of 
man,  are  to  be  voluntarily  endured.  The  protMEttioner 
is  clothed  in  a  yellow  girdle  which  scarcely  circles 
his  waist.  He  leaves  his  woods,  exhibits  his  wretched 
form  in  the  crowded  Bazar,  scourges  and  lacerates 
'himself  in  the  sight  of  the  multitude,  and  demon- 
strates, by  all  possible  mf  ans,  an  utter  indifference 
to  hunger  and.  thirst,   to  shame  and  reproach,  to 
nakedness  and  exposure,  and  to  all  the  ties,  interests 
and  affinities  of  lif?.   .  His  voice  is  never  heard,  save 
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tx>  utter  die  mysterious  term  Awan^  which  oQmmeiLce^ 
the  Vedas.  Nothing  molests^  notfamg  pleases,  notbing 
attracts  him*  His  corporeal  fiinctioiis  lose  their 
power,  his  mental  faculties  are  doaded  and  over- 
whelmed ;  and,  in  this  state  of  uselessness,  aLstrac- 
tion,  and  decay,  he  becomes^  the  object  of  veneration 
to  the  whole  populace,  assumes  to  himself  the  espe- 
cial favotir  of  the  eternal  Yishiiu,  receives  the  homage 
alike  of  priest  and  people,  and  sanctifies,  as  he  passes 
along,  the  dust  on  which  he  treads. 

To  encourage  these  vain  and  unprofitable  auste- 
rities,  and  this  utter  renunciation  of  all  that  is  human 
in  the  character  of  man,  the  promise  is  held  out  of 
unfading  felicity  and  unbounded  power.  Id  propo^ 
tion  as  the  penance  advances,  and  the  votary  decays 
under  his  trials,  he  daily  acquires  higher  and  brighter 
privileges  ;  and  the  sufferings  which  impair  his  cha- 
racter and  qualities  as  a  man,  are  compensated  by 
an  increasing  influx  of  supernatural  perfections.  He 
casts  aside  his  humanity  only  to  substitude  for  it 
a  fancied  Godhead.  It  is  gradually  permitted  to 
him  to  extend  his  control  to  all  the  woiics  of  mate- 
rial nature,  and  to  all  classes  of  mortal  existence; 
For  him,  as  he  willsj  the  stars  are  to  descend  firom 
heaven,  and  the  demons  are  to  arise  from  the  lowest 
region  of  punishment.  He  may  disembody  his  soul, 
and  soar  into  the  skies ;  'and  the  gods  diemselves 
are  to  submit  their  decrees  to  his  authority,  and  to 
listen  to  his  voice,  with  the  assenting  humility  due 
to  a  superior  being*. 

The  religious  reveries  which  thus  stimulate  the 
fanatic  while  they  extinguish  the  man,  have  bees 
indulged  from  the  earliest  periods  of  the  mythology 


Ayeen  Akberry,  vol.  iii.  215,  210.     Bagvhat-Geeta,  p.  124, 
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of  India.     They  are  announced  in  the  Vedas,  and 
embodied  in  the  popular  religion  of  the  country  $ 
and  the  absurdity,  and  superstition,  and  insanity, 
which  they  involve,  seem  only  to  have  rendered 
them,  more  dear  to  the  faith  and  prejudices  of  the 
populace.    Unworthy  to  be  embraced,  for  a  moment, 
even  by  the  lowest  classes  of  reasonable  beings, 
they  have  yet  operated,  with  a  wide  and  pernicious 
influence,  on  the  public  temper  and  the  public  credu- 
lity.    Multitudes  of  men  have  been  abstracted  from 
social  duty,  to  perish  by  the  slow  suicide  of  lingering 
austeri^.     The  woods  have  been  crowded  with  ma- 
niac candidates  for  Godlike  powers.     A  miserable 
fanaticism  has  been  diffused  abroad  in  direct  hostility 
to  every  principle  of  rational  religion  and  of  com- 
mon sense;  and  man,  becoming  the  dupe  of  an 
extravs^ant  creed,  has  been  alienated  from  himself 
and  taught  to  hope,  from  useless  and  pernicious 
observances,  what  he  should  have  been  instructed 
to  seek  by  just  piety  and  sober  virtue.     It  is  not  the 
multitude  of  Yogees  alone  which   havQ  been  im« 
pressed  with  these  mischievous  persuasions.     Froiii 
the  bosom  of  the  Yogee,  they  have  extended  their' 
influence  to  common  life.   They  who  do  not  love  the 
penance,  learn  to  admire  and  respect  the  devotee 
who  endures  it     A  fdse  notion  is  communicated 
and  imbibed  of  the  duties  which  are  due  to  God 
and  man.     The  Deity  is  degraded,  in  vulgar  accep'- 
tation,  into  the  friend  and  protector  of  the  liiosl 
worthless  or  useless  of  human  beings  ;  and  the  faith 
which  is  to  govern  so  many  millions  of  people,  is 
vitiated  by  the  infusion  of  a  tenet  calculated  only  to 
kindle  the  fanaticism,  and  to  extinguish  the  moral 
virtues,  of  man 
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To  this  system,  the  Braminical  priest  has  supeN 
added  a  system  of  firaudfql  gain ;  and  they  whom  he 
should  conduct  to  truth,  learn  firom  his  lips  that 
redemption  from  crime  may  be  also  procured  by 
a  holy  bribe.  All  sins  have  their  graduated  price. 
The  pi^oda  enriched,  the  guilt  is  absolved*  The 
value  of  the  offering  determines  the  extent  of  the 
expiation,  and  the  amount  of  the  divine  favour. 
The  slightest  coin  may  buy  off  a  sin  ;  but  a  vine 
tree  or  chariot  of  gold  is  an  irresistible  oblation* ;  and 
the  gods  smile  at  the  crime  when  the  affluence  of 
the  criminal  lavishes  itself  upon  the  altar,,  and  ap* 
peases  at  once  the  avarice  of  heaven  and  of  the 
priest  t« 

The  ablution,  the  sacrifice,  the  penance,  and  the 
bribe,  are  not,  however,  the  sole  means  of  salvation 
proposed  to  the  Hindu  by  bis  religion.     For  the 
variety  of  his  crimes  there  are  modes  of  redemption 
yet  more  absurd,  if  possible,  than  the  most  absurd  of 
those  which  have  been  enumerated.    For  lesser  sins 
a  Brfihmin  may  be  absolved  ^^  by  once  suppressing 
^^  his  breath  or  more,  while  he  repeats  in  his  mind 
*^  the  most  holy  text ;};."   "  He  who  commits  a  crime 
"  of  the  first  degree,  may  expiate  his  offence  by 
^^  attending  a  herd  of  cows  for  a  year,  and  constantly 
^^  repeating  the  divine  text  beginning  with  Pava- 
"  mini  ||."  "  A  fast  of  three  days,  and  two  ablutions, 
"  and  three  repetitions,  daily,  of  the  text  Agha- 


*  Ayeen  Akberry,  vol.  iii.  29.    Tavernier,  lib.  i.  c.  s. 

t  He  must  submit  to  penance  ;  but  the  penance  being  performed, 
be  must  give  all  be  possesses  to  such  as  best  know  the  Vedas,  that  is, 
to  the  piiests.  Laws  of  Menu.  Sir  W.  Jones*  Works,  vol.  viii. 
95,  X02. 

t  Ibid.  p.  117.  II  Ibid. 
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^'  marshana  *,  are  of  equal  efficacy ;  but  if  a  priest 
«<  shall  retain  in  memory  the  whole  Rigveda,  he 
<<  shall  be  absolved  from  guilt  even  if  he  had  slain 
*'  the  inhabitants  of  three  worlds,  and  had  eaten 
*'  food  from  the  foulest  hands  f-"  "  For  minor 
^'  thefts  an  atonement  may  be  made  by  a  fast  of 
**  three  days,  or  by  swallowing  a  portion  of  the  five 
"  pure  things  produced  from  a  cow,  milk,  curds, 
"  butter,  wine,  and  dung  J."  "  A  Bramin,  if  he  kill 
''  a  snake,  must  give  an  hoe  to  the  priest ;  if  an 
<<  eunuch,  a  load  of  rice  straw ;  a  masha  of  lead,  if 
**  a  boar ;  and  a  pot  of  clarified  butter,  if  a  goose, 
"  a  cormorant,  a  bittern,  or  a  cow  ||,"  "  For  killing 
'^  intentionally  a  virtuous  man  of  the  military  castt 
'^  die  price  or  penance  must  be  the  fourdi  part  of 
</  that  Viposed  for  killing  a  priest ;"  but  he  who  is 
guilty  of  the  death  of  a  Sudra,  has  only  to  discharge 
die  mulct  which  b  incurred  by  designedly  destroying 
an  ichnei^men,  a  cat,  a  frog,  a  dog,  a  crow,  or  an 
owl§.  By  these  penalties,  sometimes  so  ludicrous 
olr  so  slight,  the  sinner  is  to  be  purified  from  his  sins, 
and  a  redemption  supplied  without  the  cost,  in 
a  single  instance,  of  a  redeeming  virtue.  I  dwell 
not  on  the  tendency  of  such  doctrines.  The  cheap- 
ness of  the  expiation  may  be  thought  to  encourage 
the  crime  which  is  to  be  so  easily  absolved ;  and  the 
religion,  however  pure  in  other  respects,  which  thus 
trifles  with  the  ransom  by  which  the  penalty  of  sin 
may  be  discharged,  can  have  little  claim  to  the  ac- 
ceptance of  mankind,  and  be  little  favourable  to 
sound  piety,  or  rational  morals. 

*  t  t  II  §  Lawsof  Mena.  Sir  William  Jones*  Works,  vol.  viii. 
1«7,  ia8,  111,  105.  The  rules  for  expiation  laid  down  in  thes* 
laws  are  numerous  and  puerile,  and  a  further  enumeration  of  them 
here,  would  neither  instruct  nor  entertain  the  reader. 
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SECT.  III. 

Expiation  and  redemption  as  taught  by  the  Koran^^Tke  saving  ad 

supererogatory  efficacy  of  good  works— Auxiliary  rites  andoUer- 

vances — Prayers,  fasts,  pilgrimages — Ludicrous  and  comiempf^ 

forms — The  ritual  false  as  it  refers  to  God,  usdess  orpcrmdm 

as  it  refers  to  men. 

I N  the  religion  of  the  Mussulman,  there  are  many 
forms  and  many  ceremonies  designed  to  appease 
the  anger,  and  conciliate  the  favour,  of  God ;  but 
no  reference  is  to  be  found  to  the  satisfaction 
which  might  be  due  to  the  divine  justice  for  the 
apostasy  of  man,  or  to  the  ransom  which  might  be 
required  to  redeem  him  from  the  bondage  of  sin 
and  death.  Mahomet,  who  was  not  unacquainted 
with  the  law  and  the  gospel,  alludes  to  the  sin  of 
Adam,  without  once  adverting  to  the  necessity  of 
remedial  suffering;  and  to  the  mission  of  Christ, 
without  acknowledging  even  the  reality  of  his  death. 
"  They  have  said,  Verily,  we  have  slain  Jesus 
**  Christ,  the  apostle  of  God,  but  they  slew  him  not, 
**  neither  crucified  him,  for  he  was  represented  by  one 
'^  in  his  likeness ;  and  God  took  him  to  himself,  and 
"  God  is  mighty  and  wise".*  The  prophet,  there- 
fore, instructed  his  followers  to  trust,  not  to  the  expi- 
atory sacrifice  of  the  cross  for  their  redemption,  but 
to  themselves ;  and  they  were  to  find,  in  the  implicit 
observance  of  his  ritual  and  of  his  laws,  the  sole 
and  the  certain  means  of  propitiating  the  divine 
favour. 

In  the  process  of  his  legislation,  he  asserted,  not 
only  the  necessity, — which  who  would  not  assert  ?— 
but  the  saving  and  supererogatory  efficacy,  of  what 

*  Koran,  ch.  iv.  vol.  i.  p.  124. 
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ke  denominated  good  works.  To  give  alrns^  to 
vindicate  the  faith,  to  slay  the  infidel,  were  acts  of 
high  and  atoning  virtue,  and  might  claim  remune- 
ration from  the  equity  of  the  Almighty.  But  other 
performances,  equally  essential,  were  to  be  super* 
added  to  those  means  of  celestial  acceptance.  Forms 
and  ceremonies,  which,  however  consonant  to  the 
religious  customs  of  the  Arabs,  seem  scarcely  worthy 
of  a  code  designed  to  extend  beyond  a  village  or  a 
tribe,  were  to  have  their  share  in  the  work  of  re^ 
demption.  If  properly  observed  they  might  con* 
ciliate  the  divine  favour;  if  carelessly  neglected, 
even  the  warrior  of  Islem  might  forfeit  his  hope  of 
future  blessedness. 

Of  the  rites  thus  invested  with  superstitious  im* 
portance,  some  are  absurd,  some  pernicious,  and,  in 
any  moral  or  religious  sense,  none  are  useful.  Ablu- 
tions, purifications,  fasts,  pilgrimages,  and  the  peri- 
odical recitation  of  formal  prayer,  enter  into  the 
catalogue  of  redeeming  duties ;  but  the  duties  exist 
as  much  in  the  form  as  in  the  substance,  in  the  mode 
as  in  the  act :  and  the  manner  of  the  observance  has 
been  prescribed  with  a  solemnity  and  precision  which 
leave  BO  doubt  of  the  efficacy  attributed  to  it  by  the 
prudence,  the  policy,  or  the  zeal  of  the  impostor. 

Five  times  in  every  twenty-four  hours  the  office 
of  prayer  is  to  be  performed.  The  holy  ejaculations 
are  to  be  accurately  counted  by  the  beads.  A  pecu- 
liar attitude  is  to  be  observed  during  the  devotion. 
The  face  is  to  be  cautiously  turned  towards  the 
temple  of  Mecca ;  and  the  temper  of  the  heart  is 
forgotten,  while  modes  like  these  are  not  only 
minutely  specified,  and  earnestly  enforced,  by  the 
laws,  but  enumerated  among  the  essential  and  unal- 
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terable  conditioas  on  which  the  blessings  of  Paradise 
are  to  be  obtained  *. 

The  fast  is  equally  essential,  and  equally  encuni'* 
bered  by  formal  regulations.  It  is  sometimes  to  be 
protracted  for  a  month ;  but,  if  the  abstinence  which 
it  requires  be  encourged  by  high  and  holy  promises^ 
the  slightest  irregularity  during  its  continuance,  the 
smelling  of  a  perfume,  the  ablution  of  the  bath,  a  free 
inspiration  of  the  air,  the  touch,  however  incidental, 
of  a  woman,  the  intentional  swallowing  of  the  saHva, 
the  exercise  of  speech,  may  vitiate  the  whole  rite, 
and  render  it  utterly  vain  and  useless  t- 

The  ceremonies  to  be  observed  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  pilgrimage,  are  not  less  absurd  than  the  rules 
of  the  fasts.  It  is  not  enough  that  die  pilgrim  should 
perform  his  journey  to  Mecca  from  distant  regions, 
in  heat  or  cold,  in  sickness  or  want.  When  he  ar- 
rives at  the  Caaba,  whatever  be  his  infirmities  or 
exhaustion,  he  is  to  confirm  the  efficacy  of  his  pre- 
ceding sufferings,  by  observances  which  might  excite 
the  smile  or  the  pity  of  the  philosopher;  and  the 
kisses  to  be  lavished  in  silent  adoration  on  the  black 
stone  j:,  the  devotional  draughts  of  the  purifying 


*  Koran,  cb.  xxiii.  vol.  2.  p.  178.  Abulfed.  Vit.  Mahom.  pp.  38, 
39.  Hotting.  Histor.  Eccles.  torn.  viii.  pp.  470,  5*29.  Smith  de 
Morib.  ac  Instit.  I'urcar.  Ep.  i.  33.  Hyde  de  Relig.  Vet.  Pen. 
pp.  8,  9,  1 26. 

f  Sale,  Prelim.  Disc.  §  iv.  pp.  148,  149. 

t  This  stone  was  originally  whiter  than  milk,  but  had  been  long 
darkened  by  the  sinful  lips  of  the  devotees.  It  fell,  with  Adam, 
upon  earth,  was  miraculously  preierved  at  the  deluge,  delivered  by 
the  angel  Gabriel  to  Abraham  when  he  was  building  the  Caaba, 
and,  finally,  was  set  in  silver,  and  placed  in  the  south-east  comer  of 
the  holy  temple.  By  some  Mussulmen  it  has  been  called  the  rigfat 
hand  of  God  on  esuih,  and,  by  all,  it  is  held  in  the  utmost  venera- 
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watem  of  Zemzem^i  the  processions  to  be  seven 
tiflnes  reiterated  in  unequal  movements  round  the 
temple  tf  the  hurried  race  between  the  mountains 
Safa  and  Merwa;};,  the  occasional  stooping  and  look- 
ing back,  like  Hagar  in  quest  of  water  for  her  sonjl, 
the  '^tumultuous  rushing"  from  the  valley  of  Mina 
to  mount  Arafat^,  the  casting  of  seven  stones  to  repel 
'.the  intrusion  of  the  devils  upon  the  devotion  of  the 
votaries^, are  all  enumerated  as  forms  absolutely 
.  necessary  to  the  atoning  efficacy  of  the  pilgrimage 
itself,  and  to  be,  therefore,  observed  with  patient  and 
pious  fidelity. 

Of  the  doctrines  by  which  the  religion  of  Mahomet 
has  enforced  observances  like  these,  it  will  not  be 
too  much  to  say  that  they  are  false,  as  they  respect 
Crod,  and  useless,  or  worse,  as  they  respect  man. 
What  idea  is  he  to  entertain  of  the  divine  placability, 
who  is  taught  to  confide  in  such  easy  and  such 
Judicrous  modes  of  atonement !    How  must  the  im- 


tion .   It  is  among  the  most  important  duties  of  the  pilgrims  to  wor- 
ship it  with  holy  kisses  and  humble  prostrations.     Sale,  Prelim. 
>*Di8C.  ^ect  iv.  p.  156. 

^  The  well  Zemzem  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  Caaba.  .  Abdul- 
lah al  H4fedh,  remarkable  for  the  accuracy  of  his  memory,  acquired 
that  power  by  drinking  large  draughts  of  the  well.  D'Her- 
belot,  p.  5. 

f  The  pilgrims  are  required  to  run  round  the  temple  seven  times. 
The  three  first  times,  they  proceed  in  a  short  quick  pace,  the  three 
last  more  gravely  and  slowly.    Pocock,  Spec.  p.  31 4* 

%  Reland,  de  Rel.  Mahom.  p.  isi.        ||  Id.  lb. 

§  Kor.  ch.  ii.  p.  36. 

f  Gagnfer,  Vie  de  Moham.  tom.  ii.  p.  131*  Pocock,  Spec, 
p.  315.  More  particular  account  of  all  these  forms  may  be  found 
in  Chardin,  Voyage  de  Perse,  tom,  ii.  p.  440.  Pitt,  on  the 
Relig.  &c.  of  the  Moham.  p.  92.  Garnier,.Vie  de  Moham.  tom.  ii. 
p.  358.    Boulainvill.  Vie  de  Mahom.  p  54. 
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pression  of  essential  obligation  be  weakened,  where 
the  disciple  is  required  by  his  religion  to  devote  so 
much  of  his  life  to  such  burdensome,  and,  often,  such 
afflicting  ceremonies !     And  what  mast  be  the  reli'* 
^on  itself,  which,  uttering,  at  one  moment,  precepts 
of  sublime  morality,  and  doctrines  of  holy  wisdom, 
announces,  at  the  next,  tenets  and  commands,  sub- 
stituting forms  for  duties,  and  trusting  the  expiation 
of  the  offender  to  worthless  observances !     In  these 
devices  of  imposture  there  is  much  to  darken  and 
pervert  the  faculties  of  men,  nothing  to  enlighten  of 
exalt.     Where  men  should  have  been  edified  by 
spiritual  instruction,   they  are  converted   into  tbe 
slaves  of  external  modes.    Where  God  should  hate 
been  made  known  in  the  purity  and  holiness  of  his 
justice,  he  is  represented  as  well  pleased  with  the 
pious  tumults  of  vagrant  pilgrims,  their  rusbing  steps, 
and  their  reverence  of  a  stone.     The  disciple  k  thus 
diverted  from  the  wisdom  which  would  have  eiH 
lightened,  to  the  ceremony  which  degrades,  him; 
and  he  is  moulded  into  the  enthusiast  or  fanatic  oS 
a  corrupt  and  corrupting  creed,  instead  of  being  in- 
structed in  the  precepts  of  genuine  religion,  and 
encouraged  in  his  duties  to  God  and  man. 
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SECT.  IV, 

and  atonement  of  the  Gospel — All  other  expiation  and 
atonement  at  best  but  typical — History  of  Christian  atonement^' 
Alhuions  to  it^-^Preparatory  occurrences — The  law  and  its  sacri" 
^ces  necessary^  The  character  of  Christ  not  merely  thai  of 
m  dnmt  teacher — The  justifying  and  redeeming  efficacy  of  his  srf^ 
ferimgy  as  Hated  in  the  New  Testament — The  mystery  and  ampU* 
caiion  of  means  involved  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  cross^  no  objection — 
Repentance  not  sufficient — Redemption,  though  the  wisdom  of  God 
m  a  mystery,  not  wholly  incontprehensible  in  its  nature,  its  cause^  or 
Us  ^eetS'^Three  lights  in  which  it  may  be  viewed  and  Justified 
'•Considered  as  it  refers  to  God,  to  Christ,  and  to  mankiad^-The 
awful  and  affecting  lesson  which  it  affords  -Consolatory  to  the 
upright— Admonitory  to  the  guilty — Edifying  to  all — Retrospec- 
tree  view* 

THE  doctrine  of  atonement  for  the  sins  of  man> 
by  some  sacrifice  more  precious  and  more  acceptable 
than  priests  and  kings  had  ever  been  able  to  procure^ 
iSy  frequently,  and  with  great  clearness  and  precision^ 
announced  in  Scripture.  Of  this  sacrifice,  every  other^ 
from  the  beginning  of  time,  was  to  be  considered 
but  as  a  shadow  and  a  type.  All  the  blood  which 
had  ever  been  shed  upon  die  altar  by  Jew  or  Gen* 
tile,  was,  in  this  view  alone,  of  any  value.  What 
connexion  can  exist  between  the  oblation  of  the 
animal  and  the  guilt  of  man?  Is  there,  or  can  there 
be,  any  redeeming  virtue  in  the  blood  of  bulls  or  of 
goats  ?  Or  shall  we  believe  that  the  justice  of  God  can 
tonsent  to  transfer  the  crime  and  the  punishment 
of  the  offending  sinner,  to  the  head  of  the  unoffending 
beast?  Tradition  affords  nothing  to  sanction,  an4 
reason  and  nature  are  wholly  at  variance  with,  such 
It  belief.  We  are  taught,  therefore,  to  regard  the 
sacrificial  oblations  of  men  as  typical  of  an  oblatioik 
to  be  one  day  offered  of  a  more  perfect  na,tur^ ;  and 
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we  are  directed  to  look  from  the  hecatomb  or  the 
holocaust  of  the  heathen^  or  of  the  Israelite,  to  that 
prefigured  and  final  peace-offering  of  Calvary,  which, 
by  satisfying  the  justice  of  God,  was  to  redeem  the 
sins  of  mankind. 

The  history  of  this  stupendous  event  is  recorded 
in  the  New  Testament,  and  the  preparatory  plans 
of  Providence  which  were  necessary  for  its  accom- 
plishment, are  detailed,  or  alluded  to,  in  the  Old. 
.When  the  first  man  had  departed  from  the  covenant 
of  innocence,  and  thereby  not  merely  forfeited  his 
tide  to  immortality,  but  subjected  himself  to  the 
penalty  of  the  violated  law,  the  voice  of  God  was 
heard  to  pronounce  the  sentence  he  merited.  The 
sentence  was  death,  death  to  the  first  offender,  and 
to  the  race,  which  the  sin  he  had  introduced  into  die 
world  was  to  vitiate  and  to  degrade.  But  the  tenon 
of  the  just  Judge  were  softened  by  the  mercies  of 
promised  salvation.  The  head  of  the  serpent  was  to 
be  finally  bruised  by  the  seed  of  the  woman ;  and 
a  new  sera  was,  in  due  time,  to  commence,  when,  all 
things  being  accomplished,  a  voice  from  heaven 
should  pronounce  peace  on  earth,  and  good  wiU 
to  man. 

•  Through  many  succeeding  years  the  providence 
of  God  was  exercised  in  preparing  the  world  for  this 
sublime  and  august  occurrence.*  The  patriarchs 
were  permitted  to  see  afar  off  the  day  of  salvation. 
The  prophets  alluded  to  it  in  their  predictions.  A 
chosen  people  were  rendered  the  repositories  of  the 
promise  which  pointed  to  it ;  and  the  occurrences  of 
ages  were  rendered  necessary  to  the  acceleration  of 
a  period  which  was  to  be  distinguished  for  ever  by 
the  accomplishment,  in  this  instance,  of  the  bene- 
ficent purposes  of  heaven« 
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By  various  institutions,  and  by  types  and  figures, 
^the  hopes  of  men  were  perpetually  directed  to  the 
.coming  of  Messiah.  Was  the  sacrifice  appointed, 
the  rite  ordained,  the  ceremony  announced,  the 
blood  of  the  paschal  Iamb  sprinkled  on  the  door  of 
the  Israelite,  to  avert  the  hand  of  the  destroying 
ang^l  ?  All  was  allusive  to  Him  who  was  to  become 
a  passover,  not  to  the  Jew  only,  but  also  to  the 
Gentile,  and  to  accomplish  the  redemption,  not 
merely  of  a  favoured  people,  but  of  all  mankind.  If 
we  read  of  the  smitten  rock,  from  whence  gushed 
forth  die  salutary  waters  to  quench  die  thirst  of  the 
tribes  of  Israel ;  here  too  we  discover,  with  Saint 
Paul,  a  type  of  Him  who  was  to  become  the  fountain 
of  living  water  sprin^ng  into  everlasting  life.  If 
the  brazen  serpent  was  lifted  up  in  the  wilderness  for 
the  preservation  of  the  people,  in  this  image  also  we 
contemplate  a  shadow  of  Him  who  was  lifted  up  on 
the  cross  for  the  redemption  of  the  world.  Or,  if 
we  behold  the  lamb  without  blemish,  to  be  sacrificed 
only,  at  Jerusalem  *,  we  recognise  a  manifest  type  of 
Christ,  and  a  plain  prefiguration  of  the  manner  of 
his  death  f.    We  may,  therefore,  be  permitted  to 


*  Elxod.  xii.  5,  46 ;  Deut.  xvi.  5,  6 ;  Numb.  ix.  i2. 
t  There  is  a  wonderful  agreement  of  this  type  with  the  thing 
typified.  Our  Saviour's  death  occurred  on  the  very  same  day,  and 
on  the  very  same  hour  of  the  day,  on  which  the  paschal  lamb  was 
appointed  to  be  slain ;  and  as  a  bone  of  the  paschal  lamb  was  not 
broken,  so,  by  a  signal  Providence,  a  bone  of  Christ  was  not  broken, 
though  it  was  customary  to  break  the  bones  of  those  who  were  cm- 
cified,  and  the  bones  of  the  two  thieves  who  were  crucified  with 
him  were  actually  broken.  It  is  in  allusion  to  this  agreement, 
that  John  the  Baptist  says  to  the  people,  ''  Behold  the  Lamb  of 
God ;"  that  Saint  Paul  speaks  of  ''  Christ  our  passover,''  and  that 
Saint  Peter  announces  him  as  the  Lamb  without  blemish  and  with* 
out  spot;  John  i.  ag ;  1  Corinth,  v.  7 ;  1  Pet.  i.  19. 
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ponclude^  that  the  legal  and  devotional  ^amomj 
of  the  Jews  was  designed  to  prepare  for,  and  to  intnh 
duce^  that  better  dispensation  of  which  Moaes  aod 
the  prophets  were  the  harbingers,  and  which,  at  dM 
appointed  time,  was  to  ratify  a  new  and  perfect  core- 
naht  between  God  and  man. 

The  plan  which  was  to  hasten  the  accomplidi* 
ment  of  this  intended  mercy,  was  not  confined  by 
Providence  to  the  Jewish  nation.  It  seems,  oo  &e 
contrary,  to  have  embraced  the  whole  eardi.  If 
nations  were  divided  by  war,  or  united  by  peace ;  if 
arts  and  sciences  were  difiused ;  if  empires  weie 
founded  or  overthrown ;  if  the  monarchies  of  the 
East  or  West  contend^  for  the  subjugation  of  each 
other,  or  were  finally  to  obey  the  despotism  of  a 
single  master,  all  appears  to  have  been  carried  on  hf 
the  secret  decree  of  the  Almighty,  to  dispose  dw 
world  for  that  hour  when  Christ  was  to  enter  upoB 
liis  august  mission,  and  to  become  the  legislator  and 
redeemer  of  man.  The  whole  scene  of  preparation 
impresses  us  with  a  sublime  idea  of  the  Divine 
government  It  includes  all  the  principal  veg^ions  of 
the  earth ;  all  ancient  history  is  occupied  or  con- 
cerned in  the  occurrences  which  it  involves ;  and  it 
exhibits  to  us,  statesmen,  princes,  kings,  the  masters 
and  legislators  of  the  earth,  all  employed  in  accom* 
plishing  the  purposes  of  God,  while  they  thought 
only  of  accomplishing  their  own. 

During  this  progression  of  things,  the  religious 
dispensations  of  the  Jews  were  progressive  also. 
At  first,  the  will  of  God  was  made  known  by  more 
obscure  and  mysterious  revelations.  To  these  suC'* 
ceeded  a  less  dark  and  indistinct  annuik^iation  of 
precept,  of  promise,  and  of  command.  In  propor- 
tion as  time  advanced,  the  divine  scheme  was  gra- 
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doaUy  opened  and  advanced.  Light  after  light 
voie  with  increasing  brightness  to  illuminate  the 
imdite.  From  Adam  to  the  patriarchs,  from  th^ 
patriarchs  to  Moses,  from  Moses  to  the  prophets, 
institutions  and  doctrines  were  made  known  bj  the 
will  of  God,  and  adapted  to  the  periods  in  which 
Aef  were  announced  ;  and  the  church  of  the  Old 
Testament  was  instructed  by  these  repeated  interpo^ 
sittcms  of  divine  wisdom,  to  anticipate,  widi  expecta- 
tion and  hope,  that  epoch  when  the  Sun  of  righte- 
OBgness  was  to  arise  with  healing  upon  its  wings, 
ud  to  pour  its  light  on  the  habitations  of  Zion,  and 
OB  every  nation  of  the  earth. 

In  this  manner  the  way  was  prepared  for  the  new 
md  more  perfect  dispensation  of  Christ  The  law 
and  the  sacrifice,  which  had  been  previously  com<- 
iMmieated  and  required,  were  necessary  but  made^ 
qnat^  and,  being  inadequate,  were  to  be  temporary* 
Tbere  had  been  no  remission  of  sin^  for  there  had 
been  no  ransom.  The  old  law,  as  the  apostle  arguesi 
^  coold  not  stand,  because  of  the  weakness  of  the 
<<  means ;  for  it  was  not  possible  that  the  blood  of 
^  bidla  or  of  goats  should  take  away  sin."  This  in- 
raficiency  was,  consequently,  to  be  supplied,  or  the 
mi  was  to  remain ;  and  the  remission,  which  man* 
tiftd  had  hitherto  been  unable  to  procure,  was  to  be 
purchased  by  the  new  and  more  costly  sacrifice  of 
Christ  "  If  perfection  were  by  the  Levitical  priest^ 
^  hood,  what  need  had  we  that  another  priest  should 
**  arise  after  the  order  of  Melchisedech  ?  And  if 
**  the  first  had  been  faultless,  then  should  he  place 
*^  have  been  sought  for  the  second*  There  is,  diere-^ 
**  fore,  a  disannulling  of  the  commandment  going  be- 
**  fore  by  the  weakness  and  unprofitableness  hereof. 
**  For  the  law  made  nothing  perfect,  but  the  bring- 
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*^  ing  in  of  a  better  hdpe  dkl  f  and  <!!hiiit  ^th  m 
"  in  the  end  of  ageS)  put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifi 
''  of  himself."  If,  indeed,  as  the  inspired  aposi 
has  elsewhere  stated^  ''  there  had  been  a  law  giyi 
'^  which  could  have  given  life,  verily  righteousne 
^'  had  been  by  the  law ;  but  the  law  being  but 
'^  shadow  of  good  things  to  come,  could  never,  wi 
**  those  sacrifices,  make  the  comers  thereunto  perfec 
''  for  then  would  they  not  have  ceased  to  be  c 
^^  fered  *• "  The  conclusion  to  which  we  are  thus  k 
is  clear ;  all  else  yi^  insufficient  to  the  accomplisi 
ment  of  the  sublime  purpose  of  redemption,  and  tl 
blood-shedding  of  the  cross  alone  was  to  appeu 
and  satisfy  the  justice  of  God. 

The  various  passages  in  the  New  Testamei 
which  enforce,  or  harmonise  with,  this  condusioi 
are  numerous  and  precise;  and  I  proceed  to  u 
duce  them,  in  the  very  words  in  which  they  ai 
expressed,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  character  evai 
gelically  ascribed  to  Christ  as  a  Redeemer  and  M< 
diator,  and  the  benefits  which  we  are  taught  t 
expect  from  his  sufierings  and  his  death. 

I.  -  First,  then,  Christ  is  said  to  have  made  satis 
faction  to  the  Divine  justice  for  the  sins  of  mankind 
by  dying  for  us,  by  bearing  our  sins,  by  takiii( 
away  our  sins,  by  being  a  propitiation  for  our  sins 
by  purchasing,  redeeming  or  ransoming  us  with  du 
price  of  his  blood — 

\  By  dying  for  us. — "  He  laid  down  his  life  foi 
*^  lis.  He  died  for  our  sins.  He  was  delivered  foi 
'^  our  offences.  He  tasted  death  for  every  man.  He 
"was  wounded  for  our  transgressions.  He  was 
"  bruised  for  our  iniquities  f." 

•  Hebr.  vii,  ii,  18;  viii.  3,7;  Galat.  iii.  ai ;  Hebr.  x.  i,f. 
t  1  John  iii.  16;  1  Corinth,  xv.  3 ;  Rora.  iv.  15 ;  Hebr.  ii.  9. 
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By  bearing  our  sins. — "  He  was  once  offered  to 
^  bear  the  sins  of  many.  He  bare  our  sins  in  his 
<<  body  on  the  tree.  He  hath  bom  our  sins  and 
"  carried  our  sorrows.  He  laid  on  himself  the  ini- 
"  quity  of  us  all  *." 

By  taking  away  our  sins. — ^^  He  was  manifested 
''  to  take  away  our  sins.  He  put  away  sin  by  the 
"  sacrifice  of  himself.  He  hath  washed  us  from  our 
-**  sins  by  his  blood.  The  blood  of  Christ  cleanseth 
"  us  from  all  sinf." 

By  being  a  propitiation  for  our  sins. — "  Him  God 
^'  hath  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation  through  faith  in 
'^  his  blood.  Grod  sent  his  Son  to  be  the  propitiation 
'^  for  our  sins.  He  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins, 
*^  and  not  for  our  sins  only,  but  for  the  sins  of  the 

**  whole  world  J." 

By  purchasing,  redeeming,  and  ransoming  us 
•with  the  price  of  his  blood. — •"  He  purchased  the 
^'  church  with  his  own  blood.  He  came  to  give  his 
^'  life  a  ransom  for  many.  He  gave  himself  a  ransom 
"  for  us  all.  In  him  we  have  redemption  through 
^*  his  blood.  He  hath  redeemed  us  to  God  by  his 
"  blood.  We  are  redeemed  by  the  precious  blood 
"  of  Christll." 

n.  Christ  is  described  as  our  mediator,  inter- 
cessor, and  advocate  with  God. — "  He  is  the  me- 
^'  diator  of  the  new  covenant  There  is  one  mediator 
^  between  God  and  man,  even  the  man  Christ 
**  Jesus.     He  maketh  intercession  for  us  at  the  right 

'  ^  laaiah  liii.  5 ;  Hebr.  ix.  36 ;  1  Pet  ii.  34;  Isa;  liii.  4,  6. 

t  Hebr.  ix.  36 ;  Revel,  i.  5;  1  John  i.  17. 

X  Rom.  iii.  35;  r  John  iv.  10;  1  John  ii.  3. 
*  g  Acts  XX.  38;  Matt.  XX.  21 ;  1  Tim.  ii.  6 ;  1  Corinth,  vi.  20  ; 
Epbes.  i.  7 ;  C0I0S8.  iii.  4 ;  Revel,  v.  9 ;  1  Peter ,i.  18. 
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^  hand  of  God.  He  appears  in  the  presence  of 
^^  God  for  us.  No  man  cometh  to  the  Father  but 
'^  bv  him.  He  is  able  to  save  them  to  the  uttsst- 
^^  most  who  come  unto  God  by  him,  seeing  he 
^^  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession  for  them.  If 
<<  any  man  sin,  we  have  an  advocate  with  the  Father, 
^^  Jesus  Christ  the  righteous.  He  is  touched  witb 
^*  the  feelings  of  our  infirmities,  and  therefore  let  us 
come  boldly  to  the  throne  of  grace,  that  we  maj 
find  grace  and  mercy  in  the  time  of  need*.'' 
III.  We  are  further  informed,  that  the  Divine 
justice  has  been  satisfied  by  the  death  of  Christ 
— ^^  His  blood  was  shed  for  many  for  the  remission 
'^  of  sins.  Preach  repentance  and  the  remission  of 
^^  sins  in  his  name,  among  all  nations.  Him  hath 
^'  God  exalted  with  his  right  hand  to  be  a  prince 
^^  and  saviour,  for  to  give  repentance  to  Israel,  and 
^^  forgiveness  of  sins.  Through  this  man  is  preached 
^  to  you  the  forgiveness,  of  sins.  To  him  give  all 
"  the  prophets  witness,  that,  through  his  name, 
^^  whosoever  believeth  in  him  shall  have  remission 
^^  of  sins.  God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world 
^^  unto  himself,  not  imputing  their  trespasses  unto 
"  them.  In  him  we  have  redemption  through  hw 
"  blood,  even  the  forgiveness  of  sinsf." 


•  Ephes  iv.  30;  1  Thees.  v.  19;  Luke  xi.  13 ;  Hebr.  xii.  14; 
1  Tim.  ii.  5 ;  Rom.  viii.  34  ;  Hebr.  ix.  S4 ;  John  xiv.  6 ;  Hebr. 
vii.  d5 ;  1  John  i.  2 ;  Hebr.  iv.  14 ;  Hebr.  x.22;  Ephes*  iii.  lai 
John  iv.  14  ;  Luke  xix.  10  ;  1  John  iv.  9 ;  John  xx.  31 ;  1  Tbe». 
i.  30 ;  John  iii.  17 ;  John  xx.  31 ;  1  Thess.  i.  10;  John  lit  15I 
Rom.v.  9;  Rom.  vi.a3;  iJohnv.  xi;  Hebr.  ii.  10;  Hebr.  r.Q; 
Acts  iv.  12. 

t  Luke  iii.  3 ;  Luke  xxiv.  47  ;  Acts  v.  31 ;  Acts  ii.  38 ;  Acts 
xiii.  38;  Acts  X.  43;  2  Corinth,  v.  19;  Ephes.  i.  7;  £pbes. 
iv.  12. 
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•  IV.  Our  sins  being  so  forgiyen,  we.  are  also  said 
to  be  justified  by  Christ  in  the  sight  of  God. — ^^  By 
<<  him  all  that  believe  are  justified.  We  are  justified 
^  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  We  are  justified 
^  fireely  by  his  grace,  through  the  redemption  that 
<^  is  in  Christ  Jesus.  Being  justified  by  his  bloody 
'^  we  shall  be  saved  from  wrath  through  him.  God 
^  had  made  him  to  be  sin  for  us^  who  knew  no 
*'  sin,  that  we  might  be  made  the  righteousness  of 
"  God  in  him.  Even  the  righteousness  of  God> 
'^  which  is  by  faith  of  Jesus  Christ,  unto  all  and 
"  upon  all  them  that  believe  *." 

y«  Having  been  thus  justified,  we  are  reconciled 
to  God.— r-^>  Being  justified  by  faith,  we  have  peace 
'*  with  God,  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  We 
^^  are  reconciled  to  God  by  the  death  of  his  Son. 
'^  Us,  who  were  enemies,  hath  Christ  reconciled  in 
*\  tibe  body  of  his  flesh,  through  death.  He  hath 
-  made  peace  through  the  blood  of  his  cross,  by 
**  him  to  reconcile  all  things  to  himself.  God  hath 
^  reconciled  us  to  himself  by  Jesus  Christ,  who 
'^  suffered  for  our  sin,  that  he  might  bring  us  unto 
^'  God,  and  we  are  accepted  in  the  beloved  f*" 

VL  Thus  justified  and  reconciled,  we  are  made 
partakers  through  Christ,  of  eternal  life. — *'  The 
"  Father  sent  the  Son  to  be  the  Saviour  of  the  world, 
'<  to  a^k  and  to  save  that  which  is  lost ;  that  we 
^'  might  live  through  him,  that  the  world  through 
'^  him  might  be  saved ;  that,  believing,  we  might 
^'  live  through  his  name ;  that  whosoever  believeth 


♦  Acts  xiii.  39;  1  Cor.  vi.  11 ;  Rom.  iii.  «4;  Rom.  v.  9; 
K  CoriDth.  V.  31 ;  Rom.  iii.  22. 

t  Rom^  V.  10 ;  C0I068.  i.  21 ;  Coloss.  i.  20;  2  Gorinth.  v.  181 
{  Pet  iii.  18 ;  Ephes.  i.  & 
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**  in  him  should  not  perishi  but  hare  everlastiiig 
^  life.  Through  him  we  are  saved  from  wrath.  He 
'^  hath  delivered  us  from  the  wrath  to  come.  Eter- 
*'  nal  life  is  the  gift  of  God,  through  Jesus  Chirist 
*^  our  Lord.  God  hath  given  us  eternal  life,  and 
**  this  life  is  in  his  Son,  who  is  the  captain  of  our 
^*  salvation,  the  author  of  eternal  salvation  to  all 
**  them  tKat  obey  him,  neither  is  there  salvation  for 
**  any  other,  for  there  is  none  other  name  under 
*^  heaven  given  among  men  whereby  we  must  be 
"  saved*.*" 

In  this  manner  speak  Evangelists  and  Aposdes ; 
and  they  are  not  only  in  perfect  accordance  with  each 
other,  but  with  all  the  scriptures  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment which  relate  to  the  remedial  sufferings  and 
mediatorial  character  of  Christ,  and  to  the  imper- 
fection of  the  sacrifices  and  institutions  of  the  Law. 
Nothing  more,  it  would  be  thought,  is  wanting  to 
justify  the  persuasion,  that,  in  the  divine  oblation 
recorded  in  such  express  and  emphatic  terms,  there 
is  a  peculiar,  redeeming,  and  eternal,  efficacy.  The 
necessity,  the  reality,  and  the  benefits,  of  this  final 
atonement  are,  at  once,  proclaimed.  A  ransom, 
which  neither  the  mind  of  man  could  conceive,  nor 
his  powers  supply,  is  stated  to  have  beed  paid.  And 
Christ  himself  is  exhibited,  not  as  reconciling  the 
world  to  God  by  the  mere  advocacy  of  his  interces- 
sion, but  as  a  sin-offering  perfect  in  its  nature,  and, 
therefore,  adequate  to  satisfy  the  purity  of  that  su- 
preme justice  to  which  it  was  tendered,  and  by  which 
it  was  required. 


*  John  iv.  14;  Luke  xix.  10;  1  John  iv.  9;  John  xx.  31; 
John  iii.  17 ;  1  Thess.  i.  20 ;  John  iii.  15  ;  Rom.  v.  9;  Rom.  vi. 
93;  1  John  V.  11 ;  Hebr.  ii.  10;  Hebr.  v.  9;  Acta  iv.  12. 
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The  doctrine  thus  affirmed  has  been  said  to  in- 
volve a  mysterious  complication  of  means,  for  the 
fulfilment  of  a  purpose  which  might  have  been 
easily  and  speedily  accomplished,  by  the  single 
annunciation  of  amnesty  to  the  sinner.  Was  it  ne- 
cessary, it  is  asked,  that  no  less  a  person  than  the 
Son  of  God  should  descend. from  heaven,  and  take 
upon  him  our  flesh ;  that  he  should  live  for  many 
years  in  indigence  and  obscurity ;  that,  during  so 
many  centuries  of  expectation,  he  should  be  the  ob- 
ject of  types  and  figureis,  of  rites  and  prophecies, 
obscurely  allusive  to  the  peculiarities  of  his  character, 
and  the  strangeness  of  his  death ;  that  he  should 
endure  a  long  series  of  indignities,  sufferings,  and 
wrongs,  and  be  finally  led  by  his  persecutors  to  ex- 
pire in  agony  on  the  cross  ; — was  all  this  variety  of 
contrivance,  all  this  lengthened  and  multiplied  in- 
strumentality, all  this  mechanism  so  complicated  and 
involved,  necessary  to  effect  the  pardt)n  of  sin,  which 
God  might  have  granted  by  a  single  word  ?  But 
though  these  questions  were  too  profound  for  a  satis- 
factory solution,  it  is  not  surely  for  man  presumptu- 
ously to  deny  a  fact  stated  like  that  of  the  deadi  of 
Christ,  merely  because  he  cannot  fully  comprehend 
it.  The  ways  of  God  are  not  as  our  ways,  nor  his 
thoughts  as  our  thoughts.  Though  we  be  utterly 
unable  to  discover  the  fitness  of  the  meads  he  may 
employ  to  accomplish  his  designs,  the  fitness  does 
not  the  less  exist.  In  his  ordinary  providence  he 
is  often  pleased  to  proceed  by  what  would  appear 
an  intricate  and  circuitous  process  to  attain  his  pur- 
pose. The  tree  which  is  to  afford  food  and  shelter 
for  so  many  beings,  is  to  spring  slowly  from  the  seed, 
and  to  reach  the  period  of  maturity  after  a  long 
process  of  vegetation.     The  grain,  which  is  to  be- 

•  M  M 
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come  the  food  of  man,  is  to  lie  buried  for  many 
months  in  the  ground,  and  to  spring  up  afterwards 
into  the  blade  and  the  ear,  before  it  can  be  apphed 
to  human  sustenance.  The  clouds  which  are  to 
descend  in  fertility  upon  the  earth,  and  satisfy  its 
thirst  by  dews  and  showers,  are  themselves  to  be  fed 
by  the  process  of  evaporation,  which  depends,  in  its 
turn,  on  a  complicated  causation.  Might  not  Al- 
mighty Power  perfect  the  tree,  and  mature  the  seed, 
and  nourish  the  earth>  by  incomparably  more  imme- 
diate and  more  simple  means?  And  if,  in  these 
instances,  as  in  a  thousand  others,  he  think  proper 
to  proceed  in  a  manner  less  obvious  and  expeditious) 
shall  we  condemn  his  wisdom  because  he  so  acts? 
Or,  admitting  his  wisdom  in  the  application  of  the 
multiplied  and  progressive  means  by  which  the  tree, 
the  grain,  and  the  cloud  are  produced,  shall  we  reject 
the  mercies  of  redemption  because  they  also  have 
been  advanced  and  perfected  by  means  progressive 
and  multipled*  ? 

It  has  been  also  said,  that  repentance,  in  itself, 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  expiate  past  offence, 
to  satisfy  the  offended  justice  of  God,  and  to  avert 
from  the  sinner  the  divine  displeasure.  But  re- 
pentance possesses  no  such  saving  efficacy;  and 
neither  reason  nor  scripture  instructs  us  by  what 
virtue  it  is  to  obliterate  the  stains  of  preceding  guilt, 
to  atone  for  the  crime  already  perpetrated,  and  to 
reinstate  us  in  the  favour  of  God,  whom  we  had  in- 
sulted and  averted  by  the  sin  of  our  disobedience. 

What  is  repentance  ?  A  sorrow  for  sin,  and  a  reso- 
lution to  sin  no  more.  This  is  our  immediate  and 
bounden  duty.     However  it  may  prevent  the  future 
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transgression,  it  leaves  former  transgressions  un- 
atoned  for,  and  unredeemed.  Neither  good  reso- 
lutions nor  good  deeds,  if  there  be  any  good,  can 
annihilate  what  is  past,  or  blot  it  out  from  the  records 
of  the  Almighty.  The  noblest  motives  and  the 
brightest  virtues  contain  in  themselves  no  super- 
abundant merit,  and  possess  no .  efficacy  of  retro- 
spective redemption.  We  are  at  all  times  bound, 
by  undeniable  obligation,  to  resolve  and  act  well, 
but  we  know  not  why  the  obligation  fulfilled  at  one 
hour,  should  obliterate  or  ransom  the  pollutions  con- 
tracted at  another.  The  debt  of  the  past  remains 
to  be  paid ;  and  we  might  with  as  much  justice  pre- 
sume to  hope  that  our  present  sins  may  find  their 
expiation  in  our  antecedent  obedience,  as  that  our 
present  obedience  may  constitute  the  expiation  of 
our  antecedent  sins. 

He,  indeed,  who  resolves  and  does  well,  resolves 
and  does  but  what  his  duty  requires  ;  and  the  per- 
formances of  duty  cannot  be  considered  as  atone- 
ments for  sin.  Even  if  the  repentance  were  such  as 
to  produce  a  state  of  moral  perfection  and  unswerving 
obedience,  we  should  not  be  authorized  to  ascribe  to 
it  a  redeeming  virtue,  for  we  are  told  that  "  without 
shedding  of  blood  there  is  no  redemption*."  Butj 
though  this  were  not  the  case,  where  may  suph 
repentance  be  found  ?  The  most  humble  and  contrite 
of  sinners  mingles  utter  impurity  with  the  purest 
oblations  of  his  sorrow.  The  best  penitence  which 
he  brings  to  the  footstool  of  the  Almighty^  is  not 
only  subject  to  relapse  and  decay,  but  deeply  tainted 
with  the  frailties  of  his  corrupted  nature ;  and  the 
sole  atonement  he  has  to  offer  for  his  sins,  stands  itself 


*  Hebr.  ix.  28. 
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in  need  of  indulgence  and  of  pardon.  Let  the  trans- 
gressor  analyse  the  materials  of  his  most  perfect 
offering,  and  then  say  what  it  is  worth.  Is  he,  when 
he  tenders  it,  so  purified  from  sin,  and  so  perfect  in 
motive,  that  no  evil  propensity,  and  no  earthly  pas- 
sion, remain  to  beset  and  to  pollute  him  ?  Has  he 
subdued  his  heart,  and  all  its  rancour,  and  malice, 
and  disorder,  into  the  peace  of  holiness?  Has  he 
charity  to  forgive  all  things,  and  to  love  all  men? 
Do  his  thoughts  never  wander  beyond  the  boundary 
of  duty,  and  his  affections  never  devote  themselves 
to  the  corruptions  of  the  world  ?  Does  his  heart, 
while  it  is  animated  by  the  spirit  of  brotherhood 
towards  his  neighbour,  glow  with  the  pure  flame  of 
piety  and  devotion  towards  God  ?  if  he  cannot  justly 
affirm  that  such  is  the  temper  of  his  soul,  let  him, 
then,  determine  whether  he  can  safely  trust  in  the 
sufficiency  of  his  most  perfect  repentance,  and 
safely  reject  the  stay,  the  support,  and  the  atonement 
of  a  crucified  Saviour. 

In  consistency  with  this  reasoning,  something, 
besides  repentance  and  reformation,  has  been  alwavs 
thought  necessary  to  atone  for  sin.  The  common 
apprehension  of  mankind,  in  every  age,  has  had 
recourse  to  various  expedients  to  supply  the  con- 
scious deficiency  of  penitential  sorrow.  Some  lustra- 
tion, some  sacrifice,  some  expiation,  were  perpetually 
suggested,  whatever  might  be  the  contrition  of  the 
sinner,  to  appease  the  offended  justice  of  God  ;  and 
several  of  the  wisest  and  best  men  of  ancient  times 
have  expressly  declared,  that  there  was  yet  required 
some  universal  means  of  delivering  men's  souls,  which 
religion,  and  philosophy,  and  fear,  and  hope,  had 
been  unable  to  discover*. 


•  August  de  Civit.  Dei.  lib.  x.  c.  32. 
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The  repentance,  then,  and  the  righteousness  of 
men,  are  inadequate,  by  their  own  efficacy,  to  procure 
the  pardon  of  sin,  and  to  restore  a  wicked  and  unthink- 
ing world  to  the  favour  of  the  Almighty ;  and,  this 
principle  being  established,  who  shall  presume  to  say 
that  the  means  supplied,  according  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  New  Testament,  are  not  the  best  and  fittest 
that  could  be  devised  ?  If  a  victim  was  to  be  offered, 
where  could  an  adequate  victim  be  found  but  in 
Him  who  voluntarily  consented  to  die  for  our  re- 
demption ?  If  the  sacrifice  was  to  be  proportioned 
to  the  magnitude  of  the  offence,  and  the  number  of 
the  offenders,  why  should  it  appear  incredible  that, 
when  the  inhabitants  of  a  whole  world,  and,  perhaps, 
of  many  systems  of  worlds,  with  all  their  generations 
to  the  end  of  time,  were  to  be  cleansed  from  guilt 
and,   thereby,  saved,   the  blood  of  Christ  himself 
should  be  required  to  wash  away  stains  of  so  great 
extent,  so  deep  a  dye,  and  so  worthy  of  punishment  ? 

The  Christian  knows,  indeed,  and  he  admits,  that, 
if  this  redemption  be  of  the  wisdom  of  God,  it  is 
"  the  wisdom  of  God  in  a  mystery*."  The  finite 
powers  of  man  cannot  pretend  to  fathom  the  infinity 
of  the  divine  purpose.  "  We  see  through  a  glass 
darkly,"  in  the  region  of  mysteries  in  which  we 
live;  and  every  object  around  us  includes  diffi- 
culties which  appear  utterly  inexplicable  to  the 
short-sighted  faculties  of  the  wisest  and  most  inqui- 
sitive of  human  beings.  Is  there  not  mystery  in  the 
worm  that  crawls  at  our  feet,  in  the  blossom  of 
spring,  in  the  blade  of  grass,  in  every  particle  of  dust 
on  which  we  stand  ?  We  cannot  wonder,  therefore, 
that  we  should  be  wholly  unable  to  raise  the  veil 

*  1  Corinth,  xi.  12. 
M  U    3, 
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which  conceals  the  sublime  and  awful  mysteries  of 
the  atonement;  and  we  might  repress,  in  thank- 
fulness for  the  mercies  which  have  been  conferred, 
the  complaints  of  ignorance  and  presumption  for 
the  lights  which  have  been  withheld. 

But  all  light  is  not  withheld.  Though  the  whole 
plan  of  the  Almighty  be  not  disclosed  to  our  view, 
we  may  yet  discover  in  the  scheme  of  redemption 
such  marks  of  divine  wisdom  and  goodness,  as  may 
impress  the  mind  with  a  mingled  and  wholesome 
sense  of  humility,  of  gratitude,  and  of  love. 

There  are  three  lights  in  which  the  doctrine  of 
atonement  may  be  considered,  the  first  as  it  respects 
God,  the  second  as  it  refers  to  Christ,  and  the  third 
as  it  concerns  mankind. 

I.  Man,  who  was  formed  with  so  many  high  and 
noble  powers,  had  lapsed  from  innocence.  In  becoming 
a  sinner,  he  impaired  and  sullied  the  image  of  God 
in  which  he  was  created ;  subjected  himself  to  the 
penalty  which  had  been  pronounced  against  sin ;  and, 
having  dissolved  the  covenant  which  had  existed 
between  him  and  his  Creator,  in  a  manner  to  which 
heaven,  and  earth,  and  his  own  conscience,  bore 
witness,  was  degraded  to  a  condition  of  inferiority 
and  of  misery,  and  exposed,  without  hope,  to  the 
retributive  decree  of  divine  justice. 

It  was  not  himself  only,  and  his  immediate  pro- 
geny, which  the  first  sinner  involved  in  the  evils  of 
crime.  By  the  introduction  of  sin  into  the  world, 
the  whole  moral  order  of  things  was  deranged, 
and  the  dignity  and  happiness  of  human  nature  pro- 
portionally impaired.  The  disease  and  degeneracy 
of  Adam  were  to  be  diffused  through,  and  to  taint, 
all  future  times ;  and  not  merely  the  parent  sin  was 
to  be  marked  by  the  anger  of  God,  but  the  sins 
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of  which  it  was  to  become  the  seed  through  all 
the  generations. 

In  this  state  of  guilt  and  of  degradation,  what 
was  to  rescue  man  from  the  punishment  which  he 
had  merited,  and  to  restore  the  dignity  of  his  nature, 
and  the  favour  of  heaven?  God  is  perfect.  His 
attributes  never  vary,  and  are  never  at  variance  with 
each  other.  His  infinite  justice,  therefore,  being 
offended  by  the  voluntary  lapse  of  his  creatures,  was 
not  to  be  diverted  by  his  gratuitous  mercy,  either 
from  inflicting  a  proportional  punishment,  or  re- 
quiring a  proportional  satisfaction.  It  will  scarcely 
be  affirmed,  after  transgression  so  aggravated  and 
so  presumptuous,  that  the  divine  authority  should 
not  be  vindicated,  and  sustained.  If  honour  and 
obedience  should  be  paid  to  the  laws  of  God,  the 
infringement  of  the  law  requires  a  commensurate 
punishment.  We  cannot  imagine  that  God  demands 
obedience  without  intention  to  enforce  it.  It  would 
appear  to  be  contrary  to  his  wisdom,  and  altogether 
inconsistent  with  his  government,  first  to  proclaim  the 
law  for  the  regulation  of  his  creatures,  and,  then,  to 
allow  it  to  be  insulted  with  impunity,  by  direct  and 
wilful  transgression.  Such  a  proceeding  would  bring 
his  ordinances  and  authority  into  equal  contempt, 
would  free  the  sinner  from  the  apprehension  of 
punishment,  and  would,  consequently,  encourage 
and  sanction  the  continuance  of  transgression.  It 
would  be  more.  It  would  be  utterly  irreconcileable 
with  the  character  of  the  Almighty,  as  Sovereign  of- 
the  Universe,  with  his  concern  to  maintain  the  eternal 
distinctions  of  good  and  evil,  with  the  perfect  purity 
and  holiness  of  his  nature,  and  with  the  whole  order 
and  economy  of  his  providence.  It  may,  therefore, 
be  thought  to  follow,  that  sin  and  punishment  are 
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necessarily  united,  and  that,  either  the  p^ialty  of  sm 
should  be  inflicted  by  the  justice  of  the  Sovereign, 
or  the  justice  be  satisfied  by  a  full,  sufficient,  and 
perfect  ransom. 

But  where  was  the  ransom  to  be  found  ?  A  race, 
alienated  from  God,  lapsed  from  his  favour,  d^raded 
in  his  eyes  ;  a  race  which  had  voluntarily  incurred 
the  penalty  of  crime,  and  in  which  the  traces  of  the 
divine  image  had  been  wholly,  or  almost  wholly, 
obUterated  by  the  most  aggravated  transgression ; 
such  a  race  was  utterly  incapacitated  to  raise  itsdf 
from  its  ruins,  and  to  furnish  a  propitiation  in  any 
wise  worthy  to  be  accepted  by  the  equity  of  God. 
Yet,  as  the  offence  was  by  man  alone,  by  man  alone 
was  the  punishment  to  be  endured,  or  redeemed; 
and  as  man  was  utterly  unable  to  acc^omplish  .the 
redemption,  he  had  nothing  to  expect  but  the  in- 
fliction of  the  punishment.  In  this  apparently  reme- 
diless and  hopeless  state,  the  wisdom  of  God  inter- 
vened to  rescue  and  to  save  makind.  The  sufficiency 
which  human  means  could  never  have  supplied,  was 
conferred  by  divine  interposition.  A  victim  was 
produced,  pure  and  precious,  in  proportion  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  offence  and  the  number  of  the 
offenders;  and  the  blood  of  Christ,  voluntarily  shed 
upon  the  altar  of  God,  was  accepted  as  the  satisfying 
ransom  of  the  sins  of  man.  But,  it  was  not 'God 
who  paid  the  ransom  to  himself,  it  was  Christ,  who, 
by  purifying  and  perfecting  our  nature,  rendered  it 
capable  of  discharging  the  debt.  The  redeeming 
efficacy  was  supplied  by  the  incarnate  Son,  and  the 
propitiation  was  thus  perfected  which  was  to  harmo- 
nize the  equity  and  mercy  of  God,  and,  by  satisfying 
the  claims  of  the  first,  to  justify  the  compassion  of 
the  last. 
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I  this  proceeding  every  thing  seems  to  be  in 
ect  accordance  with  all  we  know  of  the  divine 
butes,  and  all  we  can  conceive  of  the  divine  con- 
incy.  God  might  have  conferred  a  gratuitous 
unpurchased  pardon.  Where,  then,  would  have 
This  justice  ?  He  might  have  inflicted  the  punish- 
t  which  had  been  merited.  Where,  then,  would 
i  been  his  mercy  ?  In  his  mercy  and  justice,  as 
rery  other  quality,  he  is  perfect.  Neither  must 
justice  take  any  thing  from  his  mercy,  nor  his 
cy  from  his  justice.  The  first  required  satisfac- 
,  the  last  provided  the  means  of  paying  it.  The 
sy  was  thus  exalted,  not  by  lessening,  but  by 
Uing  the  justice  ;  and  the  justice  was  thus  vin- 
ted,  by  die  accomplishment  which  it  received 
I  the  interposition  of  mercy.  Nothing  but  a 
ect  atonement  could  be  accepted  by  the  one ;  and 
ling  could  supply  the  perfect  atonement  but  the 
^r.  In  this  manner  they  wonderfully  co-ope- 
d  in  the  same  work.  That  by  which  they  were 
Eurently  to  be  separated,  united  and  harmonized 
Q  in  the  same  act,  and,  if  we  may  so  express  it, 
^ified  and  heightened  their  common  glory.  That 
ch  seemed  to  be  impossible  to  either,  was  ac- 
iplished  by  the  concordant  operation  of  both. 
e  lies  the  miracle  of  redemption.  We  behold 
ibutes  of  the  most  opposite  character,  concurring 
he  same  end ;  and  man  is  saved,  and  God  is  jus- 
d,  and  the  perfection  of  divine  equity  and  divine 
ipassion  is  exercised  and  displayed  in  one  sub- 
s  and  astonishing  interposition.  i 

t  has  been  argued,  that  Christ  submitted  to  suffer- 
and  to  death  for  the  purpose  only  of  affording 
undeniable  confirmation  to  his  doctrines;  but 
1,  as  we  are  told,  was  to  be  reconciled  to  God 
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by  a  propitiatory  sacrifice ;  and,  if  a  sacrifice 
was  required,  and,  consequently,  a  victim  to  be 
found,  where  shall  we  look  for  the  victim  and  the 
sacrifice,  if  we  be  not  permitted  to  seek  them  on 
the  cross ! 

And  how  beautiful,  and  how  august,  is  the  inter- 
position which  the  oblation  of  the  cross  discloses  to 
our  view  !  If  the  divine  attributes  were  exercised  in 
the  creation  of  the  world  with  unspeakable  baaefi- 
cence  and  power,  we  may  behold  them  yet  more 
glorified  in  the  redemption  of  man,  and  more  enh 
phatically  illustrative  of  divine  perfection.  In  that 
act,  mercy  rejoiced  against  the  rigor  of  judgment, 
and  judgment  triumphed  by  the  administration  of 
mercy.  We  see  love  laying  the  oblation  at  the  feet 
of  justice,  and  justice,  having  nothing  left  to  demand, 
giving  place  to  love.  We  see  peace  descending 
from  heaven,  and  a  world  saved.  In  a  word,  we  see 
the  mantle  of  the  righteousness  of  the  Son  of  God 
thrown  over  the  sins  of  the  universe  ;  mercy,  truth, 
holiness,  and  justice,  meeting  and  embracing  on  the 
cross ;  and  the  blood  of  a  Redeemer  propitiating  for 
all  times  and  for  all  nations,  and,  perhaps,  for  all 
worlds,  the  favour  and  acceptance  of  an  ofiended 
God* 


•  We  are  not  without  some  authority  in  Scripture  for  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  benefits  of  the  death  of  Christ  extend  beyond  the 
inhabitants  of  this  world.  We  are  told  that,  as  by  Christ  "  all 
things  were  created  that  are  in  earth,  visible  and  invisible ;  and  by 
him  all  things  consist ;  so  by  him  also  was  God  pleased  (having 
made  peace  through  the  blood  of  his  cross)  to  reconcile  all  things  to 
himself f  whether  they  be  things  on  earth,  or  things  m  heaven :  that, 
in  the  dispensation  of  the  fulness  of  times,  he  might  gather  together 
in  one  all  things  in  Christ,  both  which  arc  in  hcavcny  and  which  arc 
on  earth,  even  in  him,'*  Col.  i.  16,  20  ;  Ephcs.  i.  10.  See  Porteus, 
Serm.  vol.  ii.  serni.  3. 
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In  the  accomplishment  of  this  divine  purpose,  the 
leans,  I  speak  with  reyerence  and  humility,  were 
orthy  of  the  end,  and  the  end  of  the  means  ;  and 
Dth  were  a  manifestation  of  the  wisdom,  the  power, 
ad  goodness  of  the  Almighty.     What  were  the 
leans?    A    series   of   providential    interpositions, 
perating  through  four  thousand  years,  and  connect- 
1^  the  sin  of  Adam  with  the  sacrifice  of  the  cross. 
Fhat  was  the  end  ?  Peace  on  earth ,  a  renewal  of 
tie  covenant  of  mercy  between  God  and  man ;  the 
abjection  of  the  powers  of  darkness,  of  sin,  and  of 
he  grave.     Viewing  man  in  his  first  creation,  we 
ontemplate  a  being  of  high  and  splendid  powers 
aised  from  the  dust;  viewing  him  in  his  regenera- 
ion  by  redeeming  mercy,  we  behold  a  being  raised 
torn  the  pollutions  of  guilt,  and  the  penalty  of  death, 
o  the  heritage  of  heaven.     In  his  first  creation  he 
iras  endowed  with  immortality,  which  was  soon  to 
le  forfeited  by  disobedience  and  sin ;   in  his  second, 
lie  was  redeemed  from  disobedience  and  sin,  to  be 
restored  to  immortality.     At  his  first  creation,  "  the 
^^  morning  stars  sang  together,  and  all  the  sons  of 
"  God  shouted  for  joy  ;"  at  his  second,  "  the  angel 
"  of  the  covenant,  the  desire  of  all  nations,  the  ever- 
"  lasting  God,"  came  forth  to  reclaim  that  which 
was  lost ;  to  re-glorify  that  which  was  polluted  ;  to 
re-animate,  with  the  breath  of  eternal  life,  that  which 
was  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins;  and,  finally,  to 
accomplish,  in  the  salvation  of  that  which  was  ready 
to  perish,  the  eternal  counsels  and  infinite  mercies  of 
the  Most  High.     Such  is  that  miracle  of  redemption 
in  which  God  has  declared  the  majesty  of  his  power, 
and  the  perfection  of  his  mercy,  to  all  generations. 
We  contemplate  it  with  reverence  and  awe,  but  with 
gratitude  and   love;   and,  while  we  prostrate  our- 
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selv^  with  humility  before  the  Alimghty,  our  hearts 
ascend  to  him  in  adoration,  in  gratitude,  and  ii 
praise. 

The  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  speaking  of  this  augiut 
event,  adopts  the  most  glowing  and  animated  lanr 
guage.  According  to  him,  ''  the  dispensation  whick 
was  accomplished  in  the  fulness  of  times,'*  united  aH 
things  in  Christ,  and  opened  the  pale  of  his  churdi 
to  the  whole  world.  And  from  the  same  authori^ 
we  learn,  that  this  dispensation  was  to  reach,  in  ib 
efficacy,  beyond  the  boundaries  of  earth,  and  the  limi- 
tations of  time  ;  that  the  blessings  which  it  confers 
are  not  confined  solely  to  man  of  all  generations  fix>in 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  things  ;  that  the  angels 
themselves  rejoice  in  the  pardon  and  peace  which 
it  has  procured  to  the  universe ;  and  that,  while  it 
restores  the  order  and  happiness  of  moral  existence, 
which  had  been  interrupted  and  broken  by  the  ad- 
mission of  sin  into  the  world,  it  contributes  to  aug- 
ment the  harmonies,  and  to  heighten  the  glories  and 
felicities  of  heaven  *. 

II.  If  we  now  consider  the  scheme  of  redemption 
which  has  been  so  accomplished,  in  its  reference  to 
Christ,  we  may  discover  additional  proofs  of  its 
utility  and  wisdom. 

In  a  general  view,  the  sufferings  through  which 
Christ  has  delivered  us  "  from  the  bondage  of  cor* 
**  ruption,  unto  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children 
"  of  God  ;t"  have  entitled  him,  in  a  higher  degree, 
to  our  reverence  and  our  love ;  and  while  they  per- 
fected his  claim  to  our  obedience,  by  affording  the 
most  striking  evidence  of  his  mercy  and  goodness, 

*  Ephes.  i.  10;  and  Hammond  and  Poole,  in  loco. 

t  Romans  viii.  21. 
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dd  by  instructing  us  that  "  we  are  not  our  own,  but 
are  bought  wit)i  the  price  of  his  death,  to  be  made 
kings  and  high  priests  unto  God  and  his  Father;*" 
lave  afforded  additional  confidence  to  faith  and  hope, 
y  exhibiting  the  graciousness  of  his  intervention,  for 
he  accomplishinent  of  the  new  covenant  of  accept- 
mce,  in  which  so  many  patriarchs,  and  prophets,  and 
^rislators,  and  kings,  had  been  occupied,  under  God, 
nrom  the  beginning  of  time.  But,  exclusive  of  the 
influence  which  they  are  thus  calculated  to  produce 
ra  the -best  affections  of  the  heart,  they  are,  in  a  high 
l^^ree,  important,  as  they  enabled  Christ,  first,  to 
enforce  by  example  the  most  difficult  and  essential 
of  his  own  precepts,  and,  secondly,  to  demonstrate, 
by  the  most  affecting  testimony,  his  own  sincerity 
and  truth. 

It  was  said  by  one  philosopher,  celebrated  for  his 
wisdom,  that  ^^  a  man,  to  become  a  perfect  pattern 
"  of  truth  and  justice,  and  to  be  approved  by  God, 
*^  must  be  subjected  to  the  trials  of  affliction,  de- 
"  prived  of  the  blessings  of  this  world,  exposed  to 
"  pain,  to  poverty,  and  to  contempt,  and  whipped, 
"  tormented,  and  crucified  as  a  malefactor  f."  By 
another  philosopher,  at  a  later  period,  it  was  affirmed, 
"  that  a  man  fit  to  reform  the  world,  and  to  be  tfie 
''  apostle  and  messenger  of  God,  must  be  without 
"  home,  deprived  of  all  worldly  accommodation, 
"  a  public  spectacle  of  misery  and  oppression,  a  uni- 
"  form  example  of  patience  and  fortitude  under  the 
"  most  calamitous  sufferings:};."  Such  a  man  was 
Christ.  The  station  in  which  he  was  placed,  and 
the  object  which  he  was  to  fulfil,  required  of  him  the 
exercise  of  the  most  heroic  and  the  most  indispen* 

*  1  Corinth,  vi.  19,  so ;  Rev.  i.  5, 6. 
f  Plato.  Repub.  lib.  ii*         %  Arrian.  In  Epictet. 
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sable  virtues.  In  a  condition  of  power,  of  affluence, 
and  of  pomp,  he  might  have  displayed  integrity  and 
justice,  beneficence  and  charity.  But  the  meek  and 
humiliated  sufferer  was  to  clothe  himself  in  more 
ample  graces.  It  was  for  him  to  exemplify  the  most 
perfect  resignation,  and  the  most  unbending  forti- 
tude. Insult  and  obloquy  were  to  be  endured  with 
the  mildness  and  meekness  of  tranquil  forbearance, 
and  outrage  and  persecution  to  call  forth  only  the 
charities  of  pity  and  of  forgiveness.  This  calm  and 
noble  temper,  this  self-command,  this  subjugation  of 
passion  to  reason  and  to  duty,  this  unruffled  and 
dignified  endurance,  were  to  shed  their  united  lustre 
on  the  character  of  Christ.  When  he  was  struck  by 
the  officer  in  the  hall  of  Pilate,  how  calm  and  tem- 
perate was  his  rebuke !  When  he  was  denied  by 
Peter,  how  affecting  was  that  glance  of  compassion 
and  sorrow  which  so  pathetically  admonished  the 
offender !  Poverty  and  oppression,  the  madness  of 
foes,  the  obduracy  and  fickleness  of  friends,  the  un- 
provoked hostility  which  obstructed  the  course  of 
his  ministry,  and  the  conviction  which  perpetually 
rested  on  his  mind  that  they  whom  he  came  to  save 
were  to  become  his  murderers,  neither  extorted  from 
him  a  hasty  complaint,  nor  disturbed  for  a  moment 
the  holy  serenity  of  his  resignation.  If,  in  this  man- 
ner, he  taught  men  how  to  practise  the  most  difficult 
precepts,  and  how  to  suffer  the  most  afflicting  cala- 
mities, he  was  to  exhibit  in  the  closing  scene  of  his 
life  an  example  yet  more  affecting  of  the  best,  the 
brightest,  and  the  most  heroic  virtues.  He  had 
descended  from  glory  to  assume  "  the  form  of  a  man 
of  sorrows;"  he  was  to  ascend  to  glory  through  the 
agonies  of  the  cross.  After  having  merited  the 
reverence  and  gratitude  of  mankind,  he  was  to  be 
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I,  like  a  criminal,  to  the  hall  of  Pontius  Pilate ;  to 
mocked  and  spit  upon  by  his  unfeeling  perse* 
tors ;  to  be  given  up,  by  the  guilty  pusillanimity 
his  judge,  to  the  fanaticism  of  the  sanhedrim,  and 
5  fury  of  the  populace ;  to  be  conveyed  in  mock 
imph  to  the  place  of  skulls;  and,  finally,  to  be  num- 
red  with  the  transgressors,  and  nailed  ignominiously 
i  cruelly  to  the  cross.  In  all  this  series  of  unpar- 
leled  trials  he  betrayed  not  by  a  look  or  by  a  word 
i  slightest  evidence  of  human  frailty.  He  felt,  but 
was  not  subduejl.  He  suffered,  but  he  still  main- 
ned  undisturbed  the  same  meek,  merciful,  and 
^animous  character,  which  he  had  displayed 
ough  life.  Was  there,  in  all  this,  an  example  of 
less  patience,  of  perfect  submission  to  the  will  of 
>dy  of  the  most  sublime  and  unconquerable  forti- 
le,  of  a  spirit  of  gentleness  untouched  by  earthly 
ilty,  of  charity  overflowing  with  blessings  on  the 
^st  cruel  and  criminal  of  mankind  ?  Here,  then, 
the  lesson  which  this  man  of  voluntary  suffering 
9  taught  his  disciples,  and  which  he  could  not  have 
ight  under  any  circumstances  but  those  in  which 
was  placed.  His  teaching  would  have  been  in* 
Icacious  without  his  life,  his  life  without  the  sor- 
W8  to  which  it  was  exposed,  his  sorrows  without 
i  virtues,  so  bright  and  numerous,  which  they  called 
th.     The  system  of  instruction  was  completed  by 

2  beautiful  and  harmonious  union  of  precept  and 
don;  and  the  disciple,  who  might  have  been  edified 

the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  as  they  issued  from 

3  lips  of  his  inspired  master,  was  to  be  animated 
his  obedience,  and  elevated  in  his  faith,  by  the 
ntemplation  of  that  living  and  visible  Gospel  which 
IS  exhibited  in  the  conduct  of  Christ,  from  the  first 
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moment  of  his  mission,  to  the  last  moment  of  the 
croBS. 

We  are  further  to  observe  that  the  sufferings  of 
Christ  which  were  thus  useful  for  edification  and 
for  example,  were  also  to  confirm  the  truth  of  his 
doctrines,  and  the  sincerity  with  which  he  announced 
them.  He  had  assumed  an  authority  to  rebuke  and 
correct  the  transgressions  of  the  world,  and  he  was 
not  only  to  be  a  teacher  of  universal  righteousness, 
but  the  author  of  universal  redemption.  A  religion, 
different,  in  many  essential  particulars,  from  every 
other  which  had  hitherto  been  promulgated  amongst 
men,  was  to  be  proclaimed  by  his  voice  and  ratified 
by  his  authority ;  and  a  covenant  of  pardon  and  of 
peace  between  God  and  man,  was  to  be  perfected 
by  the  holiness  and  the  mercy  of  his  intervention. 
Under  such  circumstances,  no  slight  evidences  were 
necessary  to  substantiate  the  truth  of  his  mission. 
If  he  had  merely  talked  like  other  leg^islators,  he 
might  have  been  denominated  a  philosopher  and 
a  sage,  but  he  would  have  afforded,  at  best,  only  an 
ambiguous  and  controvertible  proof  of  the  veracity 
of  his  pretensions.  Even  his  miracles,  if  they  had 
been  the  sole  evidences  of  his  authority,  might  have 
failed  to  convince  the  world.  He  fed  the  multitude 
in  the  wilderness,  and  he  raised  the  dead,  yet  he 
had  still  to  contend  with  the  gibes  of  the  scoffer, 
and  the  pertinacity  of  the  infidel ;  and  that  which 
had  been  attributed,  in  his  own  days,  to  the  power 
of  Satan,  might  have  been  described  and  rejected,  in 
subsequent  times,  as  the  contrivances  of  fraud  for  the 
maintenance  of  imposture.  Christ,  therefore,  has 
added  to  the  testimony  of  his  wisdom  and  of  his  mira- 
cles, that  of  his  example ;  and  the  truth  of  his  mission 
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has  been  attested  by  the  voluntary  sufferings  of  his 
life  and  death.  The  sufferings  might  have  been 
prevented  by  a  timid  and  time-serving  conciliation 
of  the  Jews,  and  by  a  more  prudent  and  artful 
adaptation  of  his  doctrines  to  the  temper  and  cor- 
ruption of  the  times.  But,  though,  from  the  very 
first,  he  knew  what  was  to  be  expected  from  the 
malice  of  men,  and  foresaw  the  humiliations  and 
sorrows  to  which  he  should  be  exposed  *,  he  still 
continued  his  course  with  fearless  and  uncomprO"> 
mising  fortitude,  and  heroically  opposed  himself  to 
the  obstinacy  and  fanaticism  which  were  finally 
to  conduct  him  to  the  cross.  Here,  then,  is  the 
unswerving,  unintimidated,  unreluctant,  ,and  undis- 
sembling  victim.  Was  it  for  falsehood  that  he 
suffered  ?  Was  it  in  fraud  that  he  shed  his  blood  ? 
Was  it  to  establish  a  system  of  delusion,  that  he 
voluntarily  endured  a  life  of  trial,  and  a  death  of 
agony  ?  Was  it  to  sustain  an  imposture  of  which  the 
fruits  were  to  be  contempt,  calamity,  and  the  cross, 
that  he  submitted  to  so  many  labours,  privations, 
and  sorrows  ? — In  the  hour  of  fear  and  danger,  when 
their  Master  had  perished  and  his  enemies  had  tri- 
umphed, and  when  they  knew  they  were  exposed 
to  Ae  hostility  and  persecution  of  the  rulers  of  the 
Jews,  the  disciples  of  Christ  drew  a  different  conclu- 
sion. Though,  at  first,  alarmed  and  scattered  by  the 
death  of  their  Master,  they  were  soon  inspired  with 
better  and  higher  thoughts.  They  again  assembled. 
The  authority  of  their  Divine  teacher  was  openly  pro- 
claimed, and  the  truth  of  his  doctrines  was  aflSrmed 
and  maintained.  New  converts  were  daily  added  to 
the  Church.    Persecution  raged  without  effect.   The 


•  Johniii   14;  xii.  32>33;  xviii.  32, 
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proselyte  said  in  his  heart,  ^'  Truly  this  was  the  Son 
of  Grod."  Evaogelists  and  Apostles  went  forth  with 
renewed  fervor,  and  heightened  convictions;  and 
the  afflictions  of  Calvary,  which,  in  the  thov^hts 
of  men,  were  to  overwhelm  the  religion  by  destroy- 
ing its  Founder,  became,  and  were  received  as, 
a  triumphant  testimony  of  the  sincerity  of  the 
Founder,  and  the  truth  of  the  religion. 

IIL  The  atonement  which  thus  beautifully  and 
perfectly  accords  with  the  divine  attributes,  and  thus, 
in  the  sufferings  which  it  involved,  contributed  to 
confirm  the  authority  of  Christ,  deserves,  perhaps, 
scarcely  less  consideration  in  its  reference  to  th^ 
moral  and  intellectual  improvement  of  human  nature. 
Man,  reasonably  distrusting  the  efficacy  of  repent- 
ance and  sacrifice,  can  scarcely  permit  Himself  to 
hope  that  the  justice  of  God  may  be  induced  to  spare 
the  crime  by  the  imperfect  sorrows  and  cheap  dbla** 
tions  of  the  criminal.  But  he  has  nothing  more  pre- 
cious and  acceptable  to  offer;  and  the  doctrine  of 
redemption,  which  affords  a  remedy  for  his  distress, 
becomes,  even  in  this  light,  a  source  of  holy  con- 
solation and  hope.  The  Gospel,  however,  in  its 
details  of  the  mercy  of  atonement,  opens  other, 
and  not  less  elevating,  views ;  and,  whUe  it  excites 
and  sanctions  the  most  animating  and  salutary  mo- 
tives, awakens  and  exercises  the  best  affections  of 
the  heart.  Can  we  believe  that  the  sufferings  and 
sacrifice  of  such  a  personage  as  Christ  were  required 
for  the  expiation  of  our  sins,  without  regarding  sin 
as  a  hateful  and  fearful  thing,  and  without  looking 
up  with  wholesome  awe  to  the  justice  of  God  ?  Can 
we  contemplate  the  love  of  Christ  in  shedding  his 
blood  for  us,  without  emotions  of  gratitude  for  the 
inestimable  blessings  which  we  have  received  from 
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his  death  ?  Can  we  recollect  the  condemnation  and 
misery  from  which  we  have  been  redeemed  by  the 
oblation  of  the  cross,  without  pious  acknowledgments 
for  our  deliverance,  and  affectionate  reverence  for 
Him  who  delivered  us  ?  Can  we  consider  ourselves 
as  instrumental  by  our  sins  to  the  3ufrerings  of  Cal«^ 
vary,  and  as  deriving  our  ransom  from  the  very  sor- 
rows occasioned,  in  part,  by  our  own  delinquency, 
without  solemn  and  holy  resolutions,  and  without 
that  self-humiliation  which  prostrates  the  heart  before 
the  Almighty?  Such  views,  and  such  sentiments, 
instruct,  admonish,  and  purify,  the  mind  of  man. 
They  have  a  tendency  not  only  to  subdue  within  us 
the  unholy  desires  generated  by  the  world,  but  to 
Mtablish,  in  their  place,  all  those  holy  persuasions 
which  commune  with  the  Almighty.  They  operate 
upon  the  feelings  and  passions  of  the  bosom  with 
a  regenerating  power,  correcting  the  evil,  and  quick- 
ening, strengthening,  and  confirming  the  good.  They 
are  the  seeds  which,  falling  into  a  good  soil,  bring 
forth  the  wholesome  fruits  of  sorrow  for  crime,  of 
evangelical  obedience,  and  of  hope,  of  love,  and  of 
confidence  towards  God. 

Were  we  instructed  in  the  sublime  truths  of  a  saving 
religion  by  precept  and  doctrine  only,  we  should 
acknowledge  the  benevolence  of  the  instructor  with 
gratitude  and  affection.  But,  here,  to  the  precept  and 
doctrine  is  superadded  that  which  gives  them  a  more 
powerful  efficacy,  and  impresses  them  more  deeply 
in  the  heart.  We  are  taught,  not  by  speech,  but  by 
vision.  The  high  attributes  of  the  Almighty,  his  om- 
niscience, his  justice,  his  holiness,  and  his  mercy,  are 
exhibited  to  us,  it  may  be  said,  in  a  perceptible  aiid 
vhrible  form.  We  behold  them  in  their  majesty 
mud  beauty,  while  they  accomplish  their  work  by 
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the  ministry  of  Christ;  and  they  appear  to  us  on  the 
cross  in  the  substantial  glory  of  living  action,  and  in 
the  grandeur  and  loveliness  of  redeeming  power.  It 
is  thus  the  Deity  is  rendered  more  intelligible  to  our 
hearts.  It  is  thus  that  our  affections  and  reverence 
are  purified  from  the  dross  of  earthly  corruption,  and 
that  we  are  familiarized  with  the  perfections  of  the 
Most  High,  in  order  that  we  may  learn  to  conform  to 
his  likeness,  and  prepare  to  enter  into  his  joy. 

When  the  disciples  beheld  the  transfig^uration  of 
Christ,  and  heard  the  divine  voice  which  bore  testi- 
mony to  his  mission,  they  bowed  down  in  humility 
and  wonder,  and  entreated  that  they  might  be  per- 
mitted to  make  a  tabernacle,  and  to  sojourn  in  the 
brightness  of  their  Master  s  presence.     They  wit- 
nessed the  visible  evidence  of  divine  authority  in  the 
celestial  splendours  which  irradiated  the  form  and 
face  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  they  exulted  and  adored. 
But  Christ,  in  his  sufferings  and  his  death,  was  trans- 
figured, for  our  instruction  and  salvation,  into  a  higher 
glory.     His  garments  did  not  glisten  like  the  sun. 
His  countenance  did  not  shine  forth  as  the  light.   But 
he  was  arrayed  in  the  brighter  lustre  of  goodness,  of 
mercy,  and  of  love.     He  stretched  forth  his  arms, 
with  divine  compassion,  to  embrace  the  universe. 
The  cross  was  the  throne  from  whence  he  poured  out 
salvation  on  times  and  nations,  on  the  present,  the 
future,  and  the  past.     The  exclamation  was  heard, 
*'  It  is  finished  ! "     And,  at  that  moment,  the  satis- 
faction of  sin  was  perfected,  and  a  spectacle  was 
exhibited  which  involved  and  ratified  the  eternal  in- 
terests of  the  world.  The  shrines  of  the  idolator  were 
overthrown.     The  darkness  which  had  fallen  upon 
the  earth  was  cleared  up.     Sin  and  death  delivered 
up  their  chains ;  and  the  children  of  men,  and  the 
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angels  of  heaven,  rejoiced.  Is  there,  in  such  a  ma* 
nifestation  of  divine  goodness,  no  instruction  for  the 
understanding  and  the  heart  ?  Are  no  high  thoughts, 
no  reverential  awe,  no  deep  and  indelible  sense  of 
supreme  mercy,  to  be  awakened  and  •  impressed  by 
so  sublime  a  vision?  And  is  it  of  no  import  to  truth 
and  righteousness,  that  God,  clothed  in  our  form, 
and  presented  to  our  senses,  has  thus  displayed  him- 
self in  his  most  gracious  character,  and  thus  enforced 
the  written  precepts  of  his  wisdom,  by  the  visible 
interposition  of  his  mercy  ? 

The  divine  goodness  had  not  previously  refused  to 
instruct  mankind  by  precept  and  command.  That 
-which  might,  in  some  degree,  have  b^en  learned  from 
the  manifestation  of  the  divine  attributes  in  the  works 
of  creation,  was  further  taught  by  the  voice  which 
spoke,  in  admonition  and  doctrine,  to  Adam,  to 
Moses,  and  to  the  Prophets.  But  the  language  was 
ineffectual  which  was  thus  addressed  to  the  sinner, 
and  wisdom  was  rejected  though  it  issued  from 
heaven.  By  what  new  method  were  to  be  softened 
the  hardness  and  s.tubbornness  of  our  nature  !  How 
was  the  danger  of  sin  to  be  more  strikingly  and  une- 
quivocally demonstrated  !  Whence  were  to  be  sup- 
plied more  forcible  convictions  of  the  necessity  of 
obedience,  and  the  penalty  of  the  crime  !  Behold  the 
cross,  and  read  the  lesson.  Can  the  sinner  look  there 
and  close  his  eyes  against  the  enormity  of  sin  ?  Can 
he  hope  to  evade  that  justice  which  so  descended 
on  the  Son  of  God?  Can  he  be  insensible  to  the  dan- 
ger of  guilt  which  has  been  so  pathetically  announced  ? 
Is  there  no  tongue  to  call  him  back  to  duty,  in  the 
blood  which  has  been  thus  shed  ?  Or  could  any  ap- 
peal be  made  to  his  understanding,  his  affections,  his 
hopes,  or  his  fears,  more  striking,  more  penetrating, 
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or  more  powerful,  than  that  which  is  sensibly  con- 
veyed in  the  sufferings  of  Calvary,  and  io  the  temper 
with  which  they  were  endured? 

How  comparatively  unimpressive  would  be  the 
precept  and  the  pardon,  if  they  had  not-been  enforced 
and  ratified  by  the  blood-shedding  of  dm  atone- 
ment !     It  is  ibis  atonement  which  strengthens  die 
precept,  renders  the  pardon  more  precious,  and  brings 
both  home,  by  the  most  striking  evidence,  to  the  bosom 
of  man.  We  measure  affection  by  the  sufferings  which 
it  endures  on  our  account,  and  by  the  good  which  it 
confers  upon  us.     We  measure  justice  by  the  nnde- 
viating  rectitude  with  which  it  proclaims  and  executes 
the  law.    In  the  sacrifice  of  the  cross  we  possess  these 
criterias  of  the  divine  love,  and  the  divine  equity. 
The  pardon  gratuitously  confen-ed  might  be  con^ 
ejidered  as  the  act  of  an  arbitrary  will,  the  favour 
which  granted  the  pardon  as  the  effect  of  uniyierited 
compassion.     But  a  redemption  of  price,  a  redemp 
tion  purchased  by  so  many  sorrows,  and  by  such 
a  death,   addresses  to  the  heart  a  demonstration, 
equally  intelligible  and  affecting,  of  the  unbounded 
mercy  with  which  it  was  planned,  and  the  perfect 
justice  with  which  it  was  accomplished.     Widioot 
such  a  demonstration,  we  might  have  obtained  a  know* 
ledge  of  the  abstract  and  moral  character  of  God, 
from  the  deductions  of  reason,  and  the  language  of 
Scripture ;  but  the  evidence  of  the  cross,  appealing 
at  once  to  our  senses  and  our  understanding,  exhibits 
the  Almighty  in  the  very  exercise  of  his  most  sublime 
and  most  gracious  attributes,  for  the  most  8ublini€| 
and  most  gracious  purpose.    The  precept  is  not  here 
uttered,  but  preceptive  sufferings  are  here  beheld 
No  voice  is  heard,  but  the  spectacle  addresses  itself, 
with  more  than  voice,  to  the  earth  and  to  the  heavens. 
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It  is  not  man  forgiven  whom  we  are  led  ta  contem- 
plate, so  much  as  man  purchased  by  the  treasures  of 
unbounded  goodness.  It  is  not  the  pure  and  just 
judge  to  whom  our  eyes  are  directed,  but  the  pure 
and  just  judge  identified  with  the  aflfeotionate  and 
saving  parent.  It  is  not  the  inspiration  of  Deity  that 
speaks  from  the  lips  of  evangelists  and  apostles  for 
our  edification,  but  Deity  himself  that  descends  upon 
the  earth,  to  teach,  by  visible  interposition,  what  He 
is,  and  what  we  should  be.  Let  the  sinner  pause 
here.  Has  he  the  feelings  of  sympathy  within  him? 
Has  he  any  compassion  for  unmerited  suffering  ?  Has 
he  any  love  of  goodness  in  his  heart  ?  Has  he  any 
gratitude  for  goodness  expiring  for  his  salvation? 
Has  he  any  respect  for  justice  which  demands  the 
sacrifice  by  which  he  is  to  be  justified  ?  He  will  feel 
them  here.  With  the  sorrows  of  the  cross  he  will 
remember  the  offensiveness  of  sin  by  which  they 
were  caused.  He  will  contemplate  the  wonders  of 
Calvary  with  a  regenerated  spirit.  He  will  weep, 
repent,  be  thankful,  and  adore. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Pardon  was  not  the  only  thing 
necessary  to  the  sinner.  Man  had  ceased  to  obey, 
to  love,  and  to  resemble  his  Creator,  and  had,  thereby, 
not  only  forfeited  all  claim  to  divine  favour,  but  con* 
tracted  the  disease  of  sin,  which,  communicating 
infirmity  and  impurity  to  the  soul,  utterly  incapaci- 
tated it  for  the  enjoyment  of  happiness.  To  a  being 
thm^  epmipted  and  impaired  in  his  faculties  and 
powers,  mere  pardon  would  have  been  without  effi^^ 
eacy;  for  the  evil  would  have  remained,  after  the 
forgiveness  had  been  granted.  The  pardon,  there* 
fore,  to  be  adequate  to  the  restoration  of  the  offender 
to  himself  and  to  God,  was  to  be  something  more 
than  a  declaration  of  amnesty ;  and  the  heart  was  to 
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be  subdued  and  purified,  before  the  salvatioD  could 
be  perfected.  Here,  then,  we  discover  a  new  mercy 
in  the  scheme  of  our  redemption.  Instead  of  a  cheap, 
common  and  unbought  forgiveness,  a  forgiveness 
is  announced  which  involves  whatever  is  most 
likely  to  make  a  suitable  impression  on  the  spirit  of 
the  sinner,  and  to  restore  the  health  which  guilt  had 
destroyed.  Justice  is  displayed,  to  deter  from  crime. 
Mercy  is  exercised,  to  awaken  gratitude.  Groodness 
is  effused,  to  kindle  love.  The  children  of  transgres- 
sion are  invited,  with  divine  compassion,  to  return, 
and  reconcile  themselves,  to  God ;  and  the  holy 
affections  which  are  thus  addressed,  and  thus  kin- 
dled, commence  the  restoration  of  the  divine  image 
in  the  soul  of  the  sinner,  and  capacitate  him  for  the 
full  enjoyment  of  the  blessings  of  pardon. 

In  this  manner  was  wrought  the  miracle  of  redemp^ 
tion.  There  was  no  schism  in  the  attributes  of  the 
Almighty.  All  was  in  perfect  consistency  with  the 
perfection  of  his  nature.  The  plans  of  mercy,  instead 
of  dissolving  the  eternal  connexion  of  sin  and  misery, 
left  that  connexion  still  certain,  and  afforded  the 
most  striking  evidence  that  it  was  so.  -The  danger 
of  the  sinner  was  demonstrated  by  the  very  act 
which  was  to  ratify  his  pardon.  By  the  very  love 
which  provided  the  sacrifice,  was  proclaimed  the 
justice  by  which  the  sacrifice  was  required.  All 
that  is  awful  was  mingled,  in  the  same  interposition, 
with  all  that  is  gracious  and  good.  The  majesty  of 
the  divine  nature,  is  softened  by  the  radiance  of 
divine  mercy.  The  sinner,  therefore,  is  left  to  ponder 
over  no  abstract  idea,  and  to  deduce  his  inferences 
from  no  vague  and  unsatisfying  impression,  of  the  cha- 
racter of  God.  He  is  taught  by  what  he  sees,  and 
he  sees,  exemplified  in  action,  the  necessity  of  re- 
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nouncing  the  sins  which  beset  him,  and  of  conforming 
himself  by  obedience  to  the  divine  will.  If  he  yet 
remain  unregenerate,  he  does  so  in  direct  defiance 
of  the  purposes  of  God,  and  of  that  manifestation 
of  the  cross  which  addresses  him  with  more  than 
a  voice  from  the  dead,  and  which,  if  he  had  a  hearty 
would  be  heard  and  felt,  ♦ 

With  these  views  opened  before  him,  what  does 
the  sinner  want  for  his  edification?  He  recognises 
the  extent  of  his  guilt,  and  the  interest  which  the 
divine  complacency  condescends  to  take  in  his  wel- 
fare. ,  The  voice  which  had  announced  his  punish- 
ment, is  heard  to  proclaim  his  pardon.  He  beholds 
a  hand  stretched  out  from  heaven,  to  withdraw  him 
from  the  gulf  on  the  border  of  which  he  stands.  The 
darkness  of  his  despondency  is  touched  and  brighten- 
ed by  a  ray  from  above.  He  has  no  more  to  shed  the 
inefficacious  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats,  no  more  to 
trust  to  the  doubtful  offerings  of  frankincense  and 
myrrh,  and  no  more  to  rest  his  hope  of  acceptance 
on  the  frailty  and  feebleness  of  his  own  righteousness. 
The  righteousness  of  Christ  is  transferred  to  him,  and 
accepted  for  him.  His  convictions  assume  a  better 
and  a  holier  character.  He  fears,  but  it  is  without 
dismay.  He  trusts,  but  it  is  without  presumption. 
He  believes,  and  is  saved. 

^re  we,  then,  asked,  what  influence  these  views 
of  atonement  are  calculated  to  exercise  on  the  reli- 
gious faculties  of  man  ? — The  answer  will  not  be 
difficult  We  see  unmerited  and  infinite  love  clearly 
and  distinctly  revealed.  But  this  love  is  not  an 
arbitrary  and  undiscriminating  affection.  It  is  a  love 
which  beautifully  harmonizes  with  the  holiness  of 
the  Almighty.  It  is  a  love  enthroned  in  the  mercy- 
seat  of  heaven,  and  which,  coincident  with  eternal 
justice^  has  opened  to  the  universe  the  fountains  of 
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peace,  of  hope,  and  of  salvation.  Such  is  the  great 
principle,  and  such  is  the  character  of  God,  devel<qped 
in  the  atonement.  What,  therefore,  shall  be  fdt 
by  him  who  looks  up  with  faith  to  the  sufferings  of 
the  cross?  Shall  he  not  bow  down  in  humble  ac- 
knowledgment for  the  blessing  he  has  received! 
Shall  he  not  be  awakened  to  a  deep  and  holy  sense 
of  the  ingratitude  of  sin  ?  Shall  he  not  be  cheered 
and  strengthened  in  his  pilgrimage  by  confidence 
In  the  mercy  which  has  reconciled  him  to  his  Maker! 
Shall  not  his  love  ascend  in  adoration  to  Him  by 
whom  he  is  so  much  beloved  ?  And  shall  not  his 
heart  glow  with  brotherly  affection  towards  those 
his  fellow  creatures,  who,  subject  to  the  same  con- 
demnation with  himself,  have  been  saved  by  the 
same  hand  which  was  stretched  out  for  his  own  sal- 
vation, and  conducted  to  the  same  tabernacle  of 
hope  in  which  he  himself  is  given  to  abide  ?  Groing 
forth  in  this  temper,  and  with  these  emotions,  from 
the  scene  of  Calvary,  he  shall  be  prepared  to  contend 
with  and  to  subdue  the  evil  spirit  of  the  world.  The 
groundwork  shall  be  laid  in  his  heart,  of  all  virtues 
and  all  graces,  evangelical  and  moral.  He  may 
sometimes  slumber  and  sleep  in  the  infirmity  of  his 
nature;  but  he  shall  possess,  in  his  own  bosom, 
a  source  of  high  thoughts  and  inspiring  motives; 
and  he  shall  proceed,  with  alacrity  and  trust,  to 
finish  the  race  which  is  set  before  him,  and  to  assure 
to  himself,  through  Christ  his  Saviour,  the  crown 
which  is  promised  to  every  upright  and  faithful 
disciple  of  the  Gospel. 

The  beauty,  sublimity,  and  influence,  of  the  whole 
New  Dispensation,  are  intimately  connected  with 
these  views  of  the  doctrine  of  Atonement.  If  Christ 
be  regarded  as  a  mere  man  commissioned  only  to 
reprove  and  enlighten  the  world,  his  sufferings  and 
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death  must  be  considered  as,  comparatiTely,  of  little 
iinportance  to  mankind.  We  should,  on  such  a  sup- 
position, possess  no  adequate  measure  of  the  justice 
and  benevolence  of  God,  no  sufficient  testimony  of 
the  heinousness  and  danger  of  sin,  no  decisive  evi- 
dence of  the  divine  pardon  ;  and  there  would  have 
been  no  sensible  and  palpable  representation  of  the 
character  of  the  Almighty,  and  no  visible  interposition 
of  his  purity  and  justice,  to  give  efficacy  to  precept, 
and  to  bring  it  home  to  the  heart.  The  lofty  lan- 
guage in  which  both  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament 
advert  to  the  death  of  Christ,  as  a  sacrifice  essentially 
necessary  to  the  salvation  of  man,  would  become 
litde  more  than  high  sounding  and  unmeaning 
words ;  and  that  cross,  which  angels  are  said  to  con 
template  with  amazement  and  awe,  would  be  regarded 
rather  as  an  evidence  of  the  sin  by  which  it  was 
erected,  than  an  august  display  of  die  co-operatioQ 
of  the  divine  attributes  for  the  restoration,  the  peace, 
and  the  happiness  of  the  world.  Whereas,  from  the 
doctrine  of  atonement,  every  page  of  the  gospel 
derives  new  force,  and  a  new  sanction.  The  lofty 
alluaions  to  the  sufferings  of  Christ  are  sustained 
and  verified.  The  ideas  which  we  are  taught  to 
entertain  of  the  character  of  God,  elevate  and  purify 
our  affections;  and  the  Gospel,  instead  of  being 
a  mere  scheme  of  preceptive  wisdom,  enforced  by 
severity  of  command,  or  by  unpurchased  amnesty, 
and  involving  more  feeble  and  less  afiecting  motives ; 
appears  to  be  a  scheme  which,  laying  the  foundation 
of  faith  and  of  obedience  in  the  heart,  and  at  once 
illustrating  the  divine  mercy,  and  vindicating  the 
divine  justice,  is  calculated,  while  it  excites  the 
best  and  purest  of  all  affections,  to  remove  that 
distemperatur     of  sin   which  mere  amnesty  could 
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not  heal,  and  which,  until  healed,  must  involve 
the  misery,  the  degradation,  and  the  punishment  of 
the  sinner. 

How  many  awful  and  affecting  considerations, 
then,  are  involved  in  the  expiring  exclamation  of 
Christ — It  is  finished  ! — At  that  moment  the  face 
of  nature  was  changed.  The  earth  quaked.  The 
grave  yielded  up  its  dead.  The  sun  was  darkened. 
And  the  throne  of  the  powers  of  hell  was  overthrown. 
At  that  moment,  too,  the  disorder  and  derangement 
of  the  whole  moral  world  were  repaired.  The  pur- 
poses of  Grace,  manifested  to  the  Father,  were  ful- 
filled; and  the  dispensations  made  to  a  chosen 
people  were  perfected  by  a  more  ample  and  more 
glorious  revelation.  All  that  the  prophets  had  fore- 
told of  a  Prophet  to  come  greater  than  they,  and  of 
a  new  religion  to  be  sealed  by  his  blood,  and  exem- 
plified by  his  life,  was  finally  verified.  All  that  was 
required  to  propitiate  the  Deity,  and  to  save  the 
sinner,  was  visibly  accomplished.  The  sacrifice 
was  offered.  The  atonement  was  made.  The  gates 
of  the  paradise  of  heaven  were  opened  to  a  redeemed 
and  accepted  world.  A  new  tree  of  life  sprang  up 
and  tendered  its  fruits  to  all  nations  ;  and  the  voice 
of*  invitation  issued  from  the  Gospel, — "  Take,  eat, 
and  live  for  ever ! " 

Compared  with  this  atonement,  so  sublime  in  the 
long  series  of  divine  interposition  by  which  it  was 
preceded ;  so  gracious  and  merciful  in  the  saving 
influence  which  it  was  to  extend  to  all  generations 
of  men ;  and  so  august,  so  affecting,  and  so  awfnl, 
in  the  views  which  it  discloses  of  the  nature  of  God ; 
how  little  and  how  worthless  appear  the  most  perfect 
devices  of  all  other  religions  to  satisfy  the  justice  of 
the  Almighty,  and  to  absolve  the  sinner  from  the 
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penalty  of  sin!  The  ablution  and  the  sacrifice,  the  ce- 
remony and  the  fast,  the  pilgrimage  and  the  penance, 
may  attest  the  belief  of  the  transgressor  that  some 
expiation  is  necessary  for  the  transgression ;  but 
redemption  is  not  to  be  bought  at  so  vile  a  price.  The 
observances  of  superstition  are  worthless  in  their 
nature,  and,  therefore,  unprofitable  in  their  effects ; 
and  are  but  the  frail  expedients  which  fear  adopts 
with  feeble  and  ambiguous  hope,  or  the  fallacious 
resources  to  which  the  sinner  applies  in  his  distress, 
because  he  knows'  of  no  better  means  to  appease  the 
terrors  of  conscience.  How  can  such  things  procure 
life  to  a  world  that  is  dead  ?  If  they  contain  nothing 
in  their  own  nature  worthy  of  divine  acceptance, 
how  shall  they  be  of  efficacy  "  to  take  away  sin," 
and  to  restore  the  peace  of  the  guilty,  by  restoring 
them  to  God  ?  If  they  be  too  poor  to  ransom  the  in- 
dividual transgressor,  how  shall  they  redeem  all  past, 
present,  and  future  generations,  and  reconcile  mercy 
to  unnumbered  criminals  with  justice  to  their  un* 
numbered  crimes?  Whereas,  in  the  atonement  by 
Christ,  whatever  of  mystery  it  may  involve,  a  perfect 
satisfaction  is  offered  to  the  insulted  majesty  of  Godi 
The  ransom  is  as  precious,  as  the  sins  to  be  ransomed 
are  unbounded  and  offensive.  Man  is  consequently 
saved.  The  apparently  conflicting  attributes  of  God 
are  reconciled ;  and  a  new  order  of  grace,  and  mercy, 
and  pardon,  is  finally  and  effectually  established 
upon  everlasting  foundations. 

But  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  the  sinner  who  has 
been  thus  redeemed,  may  persevere  with  impunity 
in  sin.  The  penalty  which  he  had  incurred  [is  paid. 
The  way  which  had  been  closed  against  him  is 
opened.  The  heaven,  which  he  had  forfeited  by  his 
rebellion,  is  restored.     But  it  is  with  himself  to  re« 
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ject  the  offer,  and  parish;  or  to  accept  it,  and  live. 
The  (jospel,  instead  of  affording  hope  for  the  encou* 
ragement  of  his  transgression,  affordil  it  only  for 
the  encourag^ement  of  his  obedience.  The  amnesty 
by  which  he  is  to  be  saved,  is  an  amnesty  of 
covenant,  and  the  covenant  includes,  on  his  part, 
righteousness,  holiness,  and  faith.  The  sinner,  there- 
fore, unless  he  forsake  his  sins,  must  await  their 
punishment.  From  him,  if  incorrigible  and  obsti- 
nate in  his  course  of  guilt,  has  departed  the  grace 
of  that  redeeming  mercy,  which  descends  in  health, 
and  comfort,  and  trust,  on  the  children  of  obedience. 
He  has  rejected  the  offer  of  divine  goodness.  What 
remains  but  the  verdict  of  divine  justice  ? 

We  need  scarcely  inquire  how  far,  to  the  pure 
and  holy,  the  redemption  of  the  Gospel  is  peace 
and  hope.  If  they  behold  the  justice  of  God  in  the 
satisfaction  which  has  been  made  for  sin,  they  be^ 
hold  also  the  mercy  by  which  the  satis&ction  has 
been  accomplished.  If  they  look  with  aWe  to  the 
cross  of  Christ,  they  may  look  also  with  humble 
and  confiding  trust.  They  are  admonished,  indeed, 
of  the  danger  of  guilt,  but  they  are  instructed  in 
the  promises  which  confirm  their  obedience.  The 
reverence  and  love  kindled  in  their  hearts  by  the 
blessings  which  they  have  received,  contribute  to 
restore  within  them  the  likeness  of  God,  and  pro* 
portionally  to  confirm  and  augment  their  happiness. 
In  all  circumstances  they  may  recollect  with  gratitude 
by  whose  blood  they  were  bought ;  and  in  prosperity 
they  may  heighten  and  hallow  their  enjoyments,  in 
adversity  soothe  and  tranquillize  their  afflictions,  in 
temptation  renew  and  confirm  their  strength,  in  death 
fortify  and  cheer  their  spirit,  by  those  inspiring  an* 
ticipations  which  the  atonement  of  Christ  has  autho* 
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lized  them  to  indulge,  and  which  affords  them  a 
foretaste  on  earth  of  the  happiness  of  heaven. 

The  redemption  of  the  Gospel,  then,   we  may 
now,   perhaps,   be  permitted   to  conclude,    is   not 
wholly  a  mystery,  incomprehensible  to  the  affections 
and  the  understandings  of  men.     As  it  refers  to  Gtod, 
it  harmonizes  his  justice  with  his  mercy,  and  affords 
taL  intelligible  and  beautiful  comment  on  the  most 
awful,  alike,  and  the  most  gracious  of  his  attributes. 
With  respect  to  Christ,  it  afforded  him  occasion  to 
exemplify  and  confirm  his  precepts  by  a  life  of  trial, 
and  a  death  of  ignominy  dud  sorrow.    In  its  reference 
to  mankind,  it  supplies  the  saving  efficacy  which 
was  to  be  found  neither  in  the  imperfection  of  their 
repentance,  nor  in  the  vanity  of  their  oblations.    If, 
in  its  cause  and  consequences,  it  be  not  wholly  re- 
vealed to  the  ignorance  of  human,  or  perhaps,  to  the 
wisdom  of  angelic,  beings,  it  discloses  to  us  the 
remedy  of  transgression ;   the  graciousness  of  the 
D^  covenant ;  the  love  which  has  redeemed,  and 
justified,  and  accepted,  the  sinner ;  the  full  and  per^ 
feet  accomplishment  of  the  types  and   figures  of 
preceding  ages ;  and  the  satisfaction  which,  accepted 
by  the  equity  of  God,  has  ransomed  the  sins  of  the 
whole  world.      In  this  sublime  manifestation,    an 
appeal  is  made,  not  merely  to  the  reason,  but  to  the 
senses,  of  man.     We  are  addressed  by  facts,    by 
visible  objects,  by  the  procession  to  Calvary,  by  the 
wonders  of  the  cross.     All  that  is  awful  is  united 
for  our  edification  with  all  that  is  beneficent  and  good. 
The  heart  of  the  sinner  is  warned  of  the  danger  of 
sin,  and  the  necessity  of  reformation ;  a  new  solem- 
nity is  lent  to  pardon,  a  new  force  to"  precept,  a  new 
strength  to  motive,  a  new  and  more  binding  efficacy 
to  obligation ;  and  sure  and  adequate  grounds,  sup- 
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plying  the  deficiency  of  all  other  religions,  are 
afforded  for  hope,  to  confirm  the  righteous ;  for  fear, 
to  restrain  the  guilty ;  for  confidence,  to  support  the 
afflicted  ;  for  faith,  to  enlighten  and  strengthen  the 
ignorant  and  weak  ;  and  for  that  holy  and  sublime 
conviction,  which,  illuminating  and  evangelizing  the 
spirit  and  the  heart,  recognises,  in  God,  the  parent, 
and,  in  Christ,  the  friend  and  the  redeemer,  not  of 
a  party  or  of  a  sect,  of  Christian  or  of  Jew,  but  of 
the  human  race  throughout  all  generations,  from  the 
birth  to  the  end  of  time.  Such  is  the  atonement  of 
the  Gospel,  in  its  nature,  its  object,  and  its  effects. 
Sacrifices,  penances,  pilgrimages,  and  lustrations, 
the  hopeless  expiations  of  guilt,  have  passed  away. 
Types  and  shadows  are  no  more.  The  promises  of 
early  days  are  realized.  And  the  trust  of  man,  so 
long  resting  on  the  vain  satisfaction  of  his  own 
oblations,  is  directed  to  an  offering  which  humair 
wisdom  was  equally  inadequate  to  suggest  or  to  pro- 
vide, and  which  is  coextensive,  in  its  efficacy,  with 
the  disorders  to  be  remedied,  and  the  sins  to  be 
redeemed. 
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CHAPTER  Xir. 


THE   FOUNDERS   AND   TEACHERS   OF    RELIGION. 


SECT.   I. 

Yke  founders  and  teachers  of  the  religion  of  Greece — Bards  end 
priests^^Their  doctrines  confirmed  by  subsequent  legislators— The 
mode  of  teaching  inadequate — Precept  unaided  by  example^  Relir 
gian  unsanctioned  by  due  authority — Both  equally  unsustained  by 
the  character  and  conduct  of  their  authors. 

TH  E  early  bards  of  Greece  were  its  religious 
legislators.  They  copied^  methodized,  or  em- 
bellished, the  mythology  of  Egypt  and  of  the  East, 
.and  interwove  with  the  materials  which  they  bor- 
rowed, allegorical  fables,  and  poetic  tales,  of  their 
own  creation.  Each,  in  his  turn,  added  something 
to  tte  diversified  but  splendid  tissue.  The  phe- 
nomena of  nature  were  converted  into  gods.  The 
hero,  or  robber,  who  wandered  abroad  for  occasions 
of  war  and  spoil,  was  to  increase,  in  due  time,  the 
number  of  divinities ;  and  Olympus  was  to  be  con- 
verted into  a  mighty  temple  for  the  reception  of  a 
crowd  of  alien  deities,  naturalized  by  the  tolerating 
spirit,  and  classified  by  the  fertile  fancy,  of  the  poet 
who  imported  them. 

Orpheus,  Homer,  and  Hesiod,  were  among  the 
priestly  bards  who  conveyed  the  polytheism  thus 
framed  and  decorated  to  the  Greeks.  In  accomplish- 
ing this  work,  they,  sometimes,  demonstrated  a  feli- 
city of  fancy,  and  even  a  taiste  and  wisdom,  which 
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merit,  and  have  excited,  the  applause  of  mankind. 
If  there  was  superstition,  it  was  clothed  in  the  most 
becoming  and  fascinating  garb ;  if  error,  it  was  con- 
trasted by  precepts  and  institutions  which  might 
justly  reach  and  influence  the  heart.  But  truth  was 
often  deserted  for  imagination,  or  overwhelmed 
by  a  mass  of  absurdity  and  incoherence.  The 
teacher,  hurried  away  by  the  enthusiam  of  an  ungo- 
vernable fancy,  or  himself  tainted  by  the  creed  which 
he  announced,  infused  into  his  system  the  wildest  and 
most  pernicious  dogmas  ;  and,  thus,  a  religion  was 
gradually  produced,  if  a  religion  it  may  be  called, 
in  which  the  moral  was  rare,  and  the  inconsistency 
and  contradiction  unparalleled,  except,  perhaps,  in 
the  holy  romance  of  Hindu  idolatry. 

Legislators  of  so  frail  a  character,  were  not  cal- 
culated to  become  useful  preceptors  of  mankind. 
They  affected,  indeed,  to  have  been  taught  by  inspi- 
rations from  heaven,  and  to  teach,  in  their  turn, 
what  had  been  thus  inspired.  But  they  were  pibets 
not  moralists,  priests  to  conduct  the  populace  of  their 
day  to  the  altars  of  superstition,  not  instructors  to 
inculcate  the  necessity,  and  the  obligation,  of  piety 
and  virtue.  The  precepts  of  practical  wisdom  which 
they  announced,  were  scattered,  parsimoniously  and 
incidentally,  through  their  songs ;  but  they  perpe- 
tually recurred  to  the  pernicious  dogmas  of  their 
idolatry,  or  exhausted  their  genius  in  recording  and 
embellishing  the  vices  of  their  gods.  In  their  capa- 
city as  public  teachers,  they  were  governed  by 
no  regular  and  benevolent  design,  and,  apparently, 
by  no  wish,  but  that  of  engaging  the  passions,  and 
winning  the  applause,  of  the  multitude  whom  they 
addressed.  They  struck  their  lyre  with  spontaneous 
fervour  in  the  assemblies  of  the  populace,  or  in  the 
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halls  of  the  great ;  and  poured  forth  their  extempo-* 
raneons  rhapsodies,  with  unequalled  and  inexhaus-* 
tible  £aincy,  to  their  delighted  countrymen ;  but,  if 
they  contributed  to  subdue  and  modify  the  half- 
civilized  temper  of  their  times,  they  tr ere  indebted 
for  this  praise  to  the  fascinating  harmony  of  their 
verse,  and  the  superstitious  awe  which  they  im- 
pressed; and  not  to  any  earnest  and  well-directed  zeal 
to  correct  the  vices,  illuminate  the  ignorance^  and 
reform  the  manners  of  mankind. 

They  were  invested,  it  was  said,  or  they  invested 
themselves^  with  the  authority  of  heaven.  The  Gods 
protected,,  and  the  Muses  inspired  them  ;  and  they 
were  followed  and  venerated  under  the  twofold  cha- 
racter of  poet  and  of  priest ;  of  pries];  to  sanction^  and 
of  poet  to  diffuse,  the  tenets  of  their  creed.  From 
this  double  character  they  derived  an  influence  i4^hich 
reached  to  all  Greece.  The  forests  and  the  rocks, 
it  was  said,  exulted  as  they  sung  ;  the  city  wad  sur- 
roQnded  with  unwonted  walls;  and  the  hitherto 
wild  and  untamed  savage  became,  as  miraculously, 
socia]  and  humane.  Yet,  however  their  cotempo- 
raries  may  have  applauded  or  been  civilized  by  their 
MOigBj  the  benefit,  moral  or  religions,  is  equivocal  or 
dight.  Of  the  idolatry  which  they  recommended 
and  decorated  with  so  much  pomp  and  beauty  of 
language,  it  will  scarcely  be  affirmed  that  it  did  not 
pervert  the  reason  and  corrupt  the  practice  of  the 
people ;  and  the  academic  philosopher  who  so  indig- 
nantly excluded  their  works  from  his  republic,  has 
not  merited,  by  doing  so,  the  imputation  of  a  very 
severe,  or  a  very  fastidious  moralist. 

Whether  those  extraordinary  men  confirmed,  by 
exemplifying,  their  precepts,  and  demonstrated  by 
an  accordant  life  the  sincerity  of  their  faith,  we  are 
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no  where  told.  From  the  immortality  of  their  name 
we  have  no  reason  to  infer  the  purity  of  their  virtues. 
They  were,  in  most  instances,  perhaps,  itinerant 
bards,  who  were  to  depend  on  the  favour  of  their 
delighted  auditors ;  and,  certainly,  neither  to  the 
excellence  of  their  example,  nor  to  the  grandeur  and 
disinterestedness  of  their  views,  nor  to  the  fervour  of 
their  zeal  for  public  good  and  popular  edification,  was 
any  appeal  made  by  their  cotemporaries  or  their 
successors,  for  the  confirmation  of  their  authori^, 
Or  the  sanction  of  their  creed. 

The  religion  itself  which  ihey  borrowed  or 
adorned  for  the  guidance  of  their  countrymen,  may 
afford  sufficient  proof  that  they  were  not  preemi- 
nently distinguished  by  the  moral  dignity  of  their 
character.  TTiey  who,  wilfully  or  ignorantly,  infused 
into  their  creed  so  many  and  such  pernicious  absur- 
dities, by  their  creed  may  be  judged  ;  and,  if  the 
faith  which  they  prescribed,  continued  to  be  main* 
tained  and  cherished  after  their  decease,  it  was  not 
because  it  derived  authority  from  the  wisdom  or  the 
virtues  of  those  who  taught  it,  but  because  popular 
credulity  seldom  thinks  or  inquires,  and  is  generally 
lavish  of  belief,  in  proportion  to  the  vileness  and 
vitiousness  of  the  dogmas  which  it  is  required  to 
embrace. 
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SECT.  II. 

The  founders  of  religion  in  India — Vyasa,  Crishnu^  Brahma,  the 
fourteen  Menus — The  character  of  all  lost  in  the  darkness,  or  de- 
graded In/  the  absurdity,  affable — No  useful  exemplification  of  the 
precepts^  and  no  sufficieid  authority  for  the  ordinances  ^  the 
religion, 

THE  authority  of  the  law  depends  on  the  autho- 
rity of  the  lawgiver ;  and,  if  he  who  announces  the 
rule  be  impotent  to  sanction  and  to  enforce  it,  the 
rule  will  be  proportionally  despised  or  disobeyed. 
The  legislators,  therefore,  who  fabricated  the  reli- 
gions of  the  Pagan  world,  have  uniformly  attributed 
their  doctrines  to  the  inspiration  of  the  gods,  and 
endeavoured  to  clothe  their  ignorance  in  the  mantle,^ 
and  to  confirm  their  creeds  by  the  command,  of 
heaven.  Some  auspicious  genius,  some  faithful 
Egeria,  some  descending  deity,  some  messenger 
from  the  skies,  communicated  to  them  the  dogmas 
of  celestial  wisdom,  and  sent  them  forth  to  teach 
and  to  reform  mankind.  The  multitude  were  in- 
structed, that,  in  observing  the  precept,  they  obeyed, 
not  so  much  the  mortal  who  announced,  as  the  God 
*  who  inspired,  it ;  and  the  foundations  of  the  altar 
and  of  the  temple  were  thus  laid  in  the  inventions 
of  fable,  or  the  impositions  of  fraud. 

The  Vedas  constitute  the  principal  of  the  sacred 
books  of  the  Hindus.  They  are  generally  classed 
under  three  heads,  including  the  doctrine  of  works, 
of  faith,  and  of  worship.  But  they  contain,  in  their 
innumerable  pages,  the  principles  of  all  human 
knowledge,  and  are  therefore  denominated  in  the 
Gita,  the  leaves  of  that  holy  tree  to  which  the . Al- 
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mighty  himself  is  piously  compared  *.  By  the 
philosopher  Vyasa,  they  were  collected  from  the 
traditionary  tales  of  his  country,  and  arranged  in 
'their  present  form ;  but  we  know  nothing  of  the 
character  of  the  sage  who  devoted  his  days  to  this 
labour  of  compilation,  save  only  that  he  appealed, 
like  other  legislators,  to  the  authority  of  heaven,  and 
prudently  traced  to  the  omniscience  of  Brahma,  the 
doctrines  which  flowed  from  the  exhausUess  source 
of  his  own  fancy,  or  which  he  borrowed  from  prede- 
cessors as  little  inspired  as  himself '[. 

But  the  celestial  Brahma  was  not  to  monopolize 
the  glory  of  bringing  down  the  wisdom  of  heaven 
for  the  instruction  of  men.  Crishnu,  himself, 
aspired  to  the  honour  of  a  teacher  of  the  worid. 
The  history  of  his  deeds  on  earth,  of  his  mral 
sports,  his  adventures  of  love;];,  and  his  triumphs 
over  demons  and  monsters  who  had  plagued  man- 
kind, was  closed  by  the  final  destruction  of  his  ene- 
mies, in  the  war  which  the  poet  of  the  Mahabarat 
has  described  with  such  holy  zeal,  and  such  patient 
minuteness.  He  was  not  yet,  however,  to  return  to 
his  native  skies.  It  was  necessary  he  should  leave 
behind  him  a  body  of  laws  for  the  edification  of  his 
people  J  he,  therefore,  composed  the  instructions 
on  the  nature  of  God  and  of  the  soul,  and  on  the 
principles  and  obligations  of  virtue,  which  are  com- 
prized in    the   Gita;    and,    having   communicated 


*  **  The  wise  have  called  the  incorruptible  One  an  Aswattlia, 
"  with  its  roots  above  and  its  branches  below,  the  leaves  of  which  are 
the  sacred  measures.    He  who  knows  this  tree,  knows  the  Vedas^" 
Selection  of  Dissertations  from  the  Asiatic  Researches. 

f  Appendix,  Note  I.  I.  I. 
X  They  constitute  a  perfect  romance.     Sir  William  Jones  has 
adverted  to  them  in  his  Essay  on  the  Gods  of  Greece  and  Italy. 
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them  to  the  pious  and  favoured  Arjoon,  the  worthy 
depositary  of  his  wisdom,  he  at  length  resumed 
his  primeval  seat  in  the  blissful  regions  of  Vai- 
contha  *. 

Like  Arjoon,  Satyavrata,  the  child  of  the  sun, 
and  the  monarch  of  the  whole  earth,  was  to  be  illu- 
minated by  celestial  wisdom,  that  he,  in  his  turn; 
might  illluminate  mankind.  After  a  lapse  of  ages, 
Brahma,  it  seems,  desired  repose.  During  his  slum- 
ber  the  demon  Ayagriva  approached,  and  stole  the 
four  Vedas  which  had  flowed  from  the  four  mouths 
of  the  god.  Heri,  the  preserver  of  the  universe,  ob- 
served and  punished  the  deed.  The  monster  was 
slain ;  and  the  recovered  Vedas  were  deposited  with 
the  child  of  the  sun,  after  he  had  been  instructed 
by  the  triumphant  god,  in  the  nature  and  character 
of  the  Supreme  Being,  in  the  essence  and  qualities 
of  the  soul,  and  in  the  principles  of  piety,  of  policy^ 
and  of  morals  t* 

The  teacher  of  the  Shasta  itself,  that  '^  sublime 
and  immortal  code,"  on  which  so  much  praise  has 
been  so  wantonly  lavished,  is  the  being  of  a  fable 
equally  incredible  and  wild.  The  angels  of  heaven 
had  rebelled,  and  the  prisons  of  Andero,  the  region 
of  darkness  and  of  sorrow,  were  crowded  with  the 
offenders,  by  the  omnipotent  wrath  which  they  had 
merited  and  provoked.  The  unhappy  band  were 
subsequently  subjected  to  a  long  series  of  purifying 
migrations^ ;{:,    and,  havibg  been,  at  length,   trans- 


*  Sir  William  Jones.  lb.         f  Sir  William  Jones.  lb. 

%  Tbe  period  of  probation  was  divided  into  four  jogues  or  uges, 
the  first  extending  to  100,000  years,  the  second  to  10,000,  the 
third  to  1,000,  and  the  fourth  to  100.  Holwel,  Peasts  andTasls 
of  the  Hindus,  p.  56. 
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ferred  to  human  forms^  were  about  to  be  restored 
to  the  dignity  of  their  first  creation,  when  they  again 
felly  and  were  again  menaced  with  the  retributions 
of  Andero  *.     But  celestial  compassion  knows  no 
bounds.    The  Almighty  consented  that  a  regular 
body  of  written  laws  should  be  framed  for  the  admo- 
nition and  direction  of  the  delinquents ;  and  Brah- 
ma, being  selected  to  execute  the  decree  of  mercy, 
descended  upon  earth,  translated  the  precepts  which 
he  was  to  communicate  into  Sancrit ;  delivered  the 
code  in  a  written  form  to  the  lapsed  intelligences; 
enforced,,  by  holy  and  affectionate  remonstrance, 
the  conditions  and  doctrines  which   it   contained; 
and  returned,  after  a  long  and  laborious  mission,  to 
the  eternal  dwellings  of  the  blessed. 

Exclusive  of  these  celestial  legislators,  there  were 
fourteen  Menus  who  had  received  from  heaven  an 
authoritative  commission  to  instruct  mankind,  but 
whose  story  is  involved  or  lost  in  the  obscurity  of 
fable.  All  of  them  are  said  to  have  added  abun- 
dantly, each  in  his  turn,  to  the  great  mass  of  national 
superstition,  and  to  have  embellished,  or  deformed, 
the  whimsical  structure  of  Hindu  worship.  The 
fame  which  has  immortalized  them  as  public  teachers 
inspired  by  the  gods,  has  not  preserved  the  know- 
ledge of  their  individual  virtues ;  but  from  one  of 
them,  we  know,  are  derived  the  ^^  Institutes  of 
Menu,"  a  work  which  seems  to  be  little  more  than 
a  compilation  of  the  most  trifling,  and  the  most  san- 
guinary, ordinances  of  the  Hindu  religion;  and 
which,  however  it  may  occasionally  be  occupied  with 
lessons  of  piety  and  virtue,  is  devoted,  almost  in 
every  page,  to  the  most  extravagant  and  minute 


*  Holwel,  Feasts  and  Fasts  of  the  Hindus. 
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details  of  the  modes  of  sacrifice,  the  forms  of  ablu- 
tion, the  rites  of  purification,  and  the  various  privi- 
leges and  distinctions  of  Castes.  If  we  advert  to  it 
for  a  moment,  we  may  be  enabled  to  estimate  the 
claim  of  its  author  to  the  character  and  the  honour 
of  a  religious  legislator. 

«  Let  the  names  of  women  be  agreeable,  soft, 
''  clear,  captivating  the  fancy,  auspiciously  ending 
"  in  long  vowels,  resembling  words  of  benediction — 
^^  If  the  tonsure,  and  investiture  of  a  child  with  the 
f '  mark  of  his  class,  be  not  performed  according  to 
f*  rule,  the  child  becomes  an  outcast  with  whom  no 
.^'  Brahmin  can  form  connexion,  nor  maintain  inter- 
course— The  staflF  of  the  priest  must  be  of  such 
a  length  as  to  reach  his  hair,  of  the  soldier  to  reach 
*^  his  forehead,  of  the  merchant  his  nose ;  and  the  staff 
^*  must  be  straight,  without  fracture,  and  uninjured 
**  by  fire — ^The  beggar,  if  he  seek  long  life,  must  eat 
"  what  he  receives,  in  charity,  with  his  face  to  the 
**  East;  if  he  seek  fame,  with  his  face  to  the  South ; 
if  prosperity,  to  the  West;  if  truth  and  its  rewards, 
to  the  North  ;  and,  if  he  eat  with  respect,  his  food 
shall  produce  power ;  if  irreverently,  destructive 
consequences — A  Brahmin  is  purified  by  water 
'^  that  reaches  his  bosom,  a  Cshatriya  by  water  as- 
"  cending  to  his  throat,  a  Vaisya  by  water  taken 
**  at  his  mouth,  a  Sudra  by  water  touched  with  the 
extremity  of  his  lips — A  twice-born  man  who  shall 
repeat  to  himself  a  thousand  times  the  holy  text 
**  Om,  shall  be  released  in  a  month  from  a  great 
**  offence ;  but  he  must  not  marry  a  girl  with  reddish 
^'  hair,  nor  with  deformed  lin^s,  nor  with  inflamed 
**  eyes,  nor  of  much  speech,  nor  of  the  name  of  a 
"  river,  a  tree,  a  monster,  or  a  snake — No  expiation 
*^  remains  for  the  crime  of  him  who  illegally  drinks 
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<^  the  moisture  of  a  Sudra's  lips — Physicians,  sellen 
**  of  meal,  such  as  live  by  low  traffic,  men  witk 
^^  whitlows  on  their  fingers,  feeders  of  catde,  he 
^^  who  hath  lost  an  eye,  a  navigator  of  the  ocean, 
**  an  oil-man,  a  maker  of  bows  and  arrows,  must  be 
^^  shunned — Food  given  to  a  seller  of  moon-plant, 
^^  becomes  ordure  in  another  world ;  to  a  physician, 
'^  purulent  blood ;  and  the  ^ver  will  be  a  reptile 
^^  bred  within  them — A  Brahmin,  who  keeps  house, 
^^  must  not  step  over  a  string  by  which  a  calf  is 
^'  tied ;  nor  look  at  his  own  image  in  the  water; 
^*  neither  eat  with  his  wife ;  nor  look  at  lier  eating, 
^*  or  sneezing,  or  yawning,  or  sitting  carelessly  at 
**  her  ease,  or  setting  off  her  eyes  with  black 
<<  powder,  or  scenting  herself  with  essences — The 
'<  Vedas  must  not  be  read  on  prohibited  days,  nor 
<<  in  the  presence  of  a  Sudra,  nor  in  lightning,  rain, 
*^  thunder,  storm,  nor  in  the  presence  of  an  aguish 
^*  person,  nor  near  a  cemetery,  nor  while  jackalls 

yell,  or  asses,  or  camels,  bray — A  wise  man  must 

say  what  is  true,  but  let  him  say  what  is  pleasing ; 

he  must  utter  no  disagreeable  truth,  and  no  agree- 
*^  able  falsehood ;  this  is  a  primaeval  rule  V 

Of  the  legislator  who  lent  the  authority  of  his 
name  to  such  doctrines  as  these,  and  thus  directed 
the  attention  of  his  followers  from  what  was  just  and 
right,  to  what  was  insignificant  or  absurd,  we  may 
easily  reject  the  pretensions  and  the  claims.  Among 
the  other  founders,  to  whom  we  have  adverted,  of 
the  religion  of  Hindu,  may  we  discover  a  higher 
character  ?  Did  that  religion  derive  any  just  autho- 
rity, or  legitimate  sanction,  from  the  wisdom  and 
the  virtues  of  personages,  most  of  whom  were  the 


•  Lawi  of  Menu.     Works  of  Sir  William  Jones,  vols.  vii.  viii. 
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monstrous  progeny  of  fable,  and  worthy  only  of 
a  place  in  Oriental  romance  ?  Do  we  discover  in 
Brahma,  in  Crishnu,  or  in  Heri,  the  wisdom  or  the 
example  which  might  contribute  to  confirm  the 
doctrines  which  they  preached  ?  Or  may  we  not  be 
permitted  to  conclude,  that  the  legislators  to  whom 
the  Hindu  creed  has  been  ascribed  by  Hindu  super- 
stition, were,  if  considered  as.  gods,  falsified  and 
burlesqued  by  the  fancied  modes  of  their  interven* 
tion,  and,  if  as  men,  imqualified,  except  by  assump** 
tion,  by  fanaticism,  or  by  folly,  for  the  high  office 
of  moral  and  religious  instructors  of  the  world  ? 


SECT.  III. 

The  founder  of  the  Koran — His  character — Early  tmidittfy  ani 
reservC'-^Progreinve  boldness  and  authority — No  consistency^-^ 
Subtle  and  temporizing  conciliation  of  the  Arab  tribes-^ Adaptation 
of  doctrine  and  precept  to  occasion  and  circumstance-r^Consequent 
fanaticism  ^Results. 

THE  Prophet  of  Mecca  was  admirably  qualified 
to  props^te  a  religion  by  artifice  and  force,  and  to 
render  it  the  instrument  of  policy  and  of  ambition. 
He  possessed,  in  the  highest  degree,  all  the  vices  of 
a  conqueror,  and  all  the  energy  and  artifice  required 
by  an  impostor.  Bold  and  decisive,  or  wily  and 
circumspect,  as  occasion  required,  he  embraced 
opportunHy  with  the  promptitude  which  might  turn 
it  to  the  best  account ;  or  waited  for  it  with  th6 
prudence,  which  wisely  preferred  delay  that  was  safe, 
to  precipitation  that  might  be  danp^erous.  Though 
he  deliberated,  he  never  wavered ;  and,  whether  he 
advanced,  or  retrograded,  or  paused,  he  equally  pro- 
moted the  accomplishment  of  his  schemes.     His 
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.very  fears  were  instrumental  to  his  purpose;  but,  if 
they  lookied  forward  to  results  with  a  prophetic 
viision,  they  only  taught  him  to  be  more  wary  and 
more  vigilant,  without  being  less  detertnined  or  less 
bold.  Every  thing  was  converted  by  his  courage  or 
his  sagacity,  into  the  means  of  immediate  or  ultimate 
success.  He  wielded  the  powers  of  heaven  and 
earth  with  equal  address.  The  ministry  of  Grabriel, 
the  hope  of  celestial  favour,  the  terror  of  divine 
wrath,  the  contingencies  of  time  and  chance,  the 
fanaticism,  the  madness,  and  the  credulity  of  the 
people,  were  rendered  alike  subservient  to  his  wiU. 
WiUi  the  most  unbounded  pretensions  to  universal 
charity,  and  to  holiness  and  truth,  he  could  slay 
without  remorse,  and  utter  the  most  pernicious  felse- 
hoods  without  hesitation.  As  a  conqueror  he  was 
what,  perhaps,  all  conquerors  have  been,  cruel,  un- 
just, reckless  of  human  blood,  and  careless  of  the 
cost  which  produced  the  advantages  of  victory.  As 
a  legislator,  he  was  sagacious,  artful,  and  subtle; 
skilful  to  adapt  his  code  to  times  and  circumstances, 
to  tempers  and  wills ;  local,  partial,  and  cifcum- 
scribed  in  his  laws ;  a  flatterer,  for  his  own  interests, 
of  the  vices  and  prejudices  of  his  countrymen ;  and 
a  promoter  of  public  order  and  welfare,  in  subser- 
viency only  to  that  dominant  selfishness  which  con- 
stituted the  sole  motive  and  rule  of  his  life. 

Like  the  founders  of  the  Greek  and  Hindu  mytho- 
logy, this  singular  man  also  pretended  to  celestial  in- 
spiration. Feeble  would  have  been  his  own  strength, 
if  he  had  not  clothed  himself  with  divine  authority; 
and  ineffectual  would  have  been  his  precepts,  if  he 
had  not  deduced  them  from  the  infallibility  of  heaven. 
He  was  too  wise  in  his  generation  not  to  secure  that 
obedience  by  the  assumption  of  superhuman  wisdom^ 
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which  would  have  been  denied .  to  the  weakness  of 
liuman  command.  He,  therefore,  at  once,  proclaimed 
himself  the  missionary  of  the  Almighty,  who  was  to 
communicate  to  man  the  last  and  most  perfect  of  the 
Revelations  of  God ;  and  the  ignorance,  and  fraud, 
and  corruption,  of  the  impostor,  were  veiled  by  a 
garb  borrowed  from  heaven. 

During  the  infancy  of  his  design,  he  proceeded 
with  cautious  and  deliberate  prudence,  and  was  able, 
in  the  course  of  twelve  years,  to  gather  around  him 
.only  a  few  wavering  and  doubtful  disciples.     But 
nodiing  could  subdue  or  repress  his  perseverance. 
As  his  influence  and  power  advanced,  he  became 
proportionally  confident  and  decisive.     His  mission 
was  announced  with  a  bolder  tone,  and  to  more 
distant  tribes.     The  visitation  of  Gabriel,  the  di- 
vine intercourse  with  which  he  was  honoured,  the 
miraculous  transmission  of  the  Koran,  the  imma- 
culate and  celestial  perfection  of  die  revelation  which 
he  was  to  announce,  were  more  openly,  more  pom- 
pously, and  more  presumptuously  detailed ;  till,  at 
length,  the  audacity  and  skill  of  the  impostor  ac- 
complished the  design,  which  had  been  planned  by 
his  selfishness  and  his  ambition ;  and  the  altar  was 
raised  and  perfected  by  his  hand,  in  the  deserts  of 
Arabia,   before    which,    even   in   his  lifetime,   so 
many  people  were  to  bow  down  in  faith,  and  to 
tender  their  oblations. 

When  he  shook  ofi*  his  early  timidity  and  reserve, 
he  gradually,  but  with  equal  policy,  assumed  the 
most  opposite  character.  Diffidence  and  humility 
.would  have  been  unwise,  when  the  increasing  faith 
of  the  multitude  had  surrounded  him  with  obedient 
.and  ardent  followers.  For  the  language  of  exhorta- 
.tion,  was  substituted  that  of  command  or  menace. 
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With  the  sword  in  one  hand,  and  the  Koran  in  the 
other,  he  called  down  the  vengeance  of  heaven  oo 
the  obstinacy  of  the  unbeliever,  or  pipclaimed  the 
holy  war  of  persecution  against  the  devoted  and 
contumacious  infidel.  The  manner  in  which  be 
was  heard  afforded  him  a  proof  of  the  efficacy  of  his 
preaching;  and  the  superstructure,  of  which  the 
foundations  had  been  laid  by  fraud,  was  to  be  per- 
fected by  force. 

Inconsistency  and  contradiction  were  to  him  as 
particles  of  dust ;  and  they  did  not  for  a  moment 
impede  his  course,  though  they  disgraced  his  cha- 
racter. He  proclaimed,  in  very  lofty  tennsy  the 
justice,  the  goodness  and  the  mercy  of  God;  yet 
that  God,  so  just,  so  merciful  and  so  good,  was  to 
be  averted  from  the  Mussulman  who  ^*  wore  silk, 
the  excrement  of  a  worm  ;'^  who  forgot  to  turn  to  a 
certain  point  in  the  heavens  at  a  certain  hour  of  the 
day ;  who  refused  to  abandon  his  social  and  rdi- 
gious  duties,  for  the  useless  trials  and  formalities  of 
die  pilgrimage  ;  or  who  was  not  prepared  to  sustain 
the  creed  of  Islem  by  the  persecution  of  the  infidel. 
In  the  same  manner,  chastity,  temperence,  charity 
and  humility  were,  at  one  moment,  announced  by 
the  prophet  as  the  most  indispensable  of  virtues;  yet, 
at  another,  he  legalized  not  only  for  himself  but  for 
his  followers,  the  scandals  of  libertinism,  and  the 
licence  of  the  Harem ;  and,  restricting  the  mercies 
of  God  to  the  children  of  the  Koran,  consigned  the 
rest  of  men  to  the  tuition  of  the  sword.  But  these 
inconsistencies  were  not  undesigned.  They  may 
be  perpetually  traced  to  the  sensuality  of  his  passions, 
or  the  selfishness  of  his  policy ;  and  if,  when  his 
policy  and  his  passions  were  silent,  he  was  a  moralist 
and  a  sage,  he  became,  as  they  impelled  him,  a 
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preceptor  of  licentiousnessy  of  intolerance^  and  of 
persecution. 

Among  the  tribes  which  he  addressed  were  various 
sects  of  various  religions ;  and  Jews,  and  Christians, 
and  Idolators,  divided  and  subdivided  into  a  diver- 
sity of  holy  factions,  were  blended  in  the  same  mass 
of  discordant  population.  Of  these,  the  last  were  sunk 
in  the  grossness  of  the  most  perverse  superstition  ; 
and  the  Christian  and  the  Jew  had  corrupted  or  for* 
gotten  the  pure  doctrines  of  Moses  and  of  Christ. 
Did  the  Prophet  of  Mecca  go  forth  among  a  people 
thus  various  and  erroneous  in  their  creed,  to  reclaim 
and  to  enlighten  them  ?  And  was  he  affectionately 
and  zealously  employed  in  promoting  among  them 
a  sounder  faith,  and  a  more  perfect  morality  ?  If  so, 
where  are  the  fruits  ?  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  he 
formed  his  religion  ^'  to  become  a  point  of  union 
^^  or  compromise  to  the  divided  opinions  of  the  sects 
*^  around  him,  and  so  to  embrace  the  principles 
''  common  to  them  all,  that  each  party  might  discover 
^^  in  it  an  honourable  admission  of  the  fundamental 
"  doctrines  of  its  own  faith  f ;"  we  may  easily  deter- 
mine the  motives  of  the  Impostor  in  these  vile  and 
unreluctant  concessions ;  and  we  may  detect  in  the 
lawgiver  whose  pretended  object  was  the  good  of 
mankind,  the  selfishness  of  the  ambitious  and  liber- 
tine Impostor  who  knew  no  good  beyond  his  own. 

Every  motive  that  can  operate  on  feeble  or  carnal 
minds,  was  impressed  for  the  same  purpose,  and  with 
similar  success.  Fear  was  awed,  and  hope  kindled, 
by  views  of  celestial  wrath,  or  assurances  of  celestial 


^  The  language  of  Paley  (Evidences  o^  Christianity,  chap.  ix. 
sect*  ttX  ^  '^^  mwe  emphatic  on  this  subject,  than  that  of  Sale  in 
his  preliminary  discourse. 
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recompence.  In  this  world  the  infide!,  if 
was  to  perish  by  the  sword  * ;  in  the  next, 
dure,  without  end  or  diminution,  whatever  h 
tains  of  anguish  and  horror ;  and  the  language  m 
which  he  was  thus  menaced,  was  well  calcolatod  to 
accelerate  his  submission  to  the  Prophet  and  llie  law. 
But  the  faithful  exulted  in  a  different  ^otamL 
They  were,  in  this  life,  to  repudiate  their  wives  at 
will,  to  replace  them  with  others  as  appetite  or 
caprice  might  direct,  and  to  supply  the  deficienqr 
which  was  yet  thought  to  exist,  by  selecting  as  mnj 
concubines  as  they  pleased  from  the  number  of  their 
captives.  In  the  next  life  they  were  to  enjoy  a  more 
lavish  felicity.  They  were  not  told,  ind^d,  of  in- 
tellectual delights, '  of  progressive  wisdom,  of  ad- 
vancing holiness,  of  celestial  contemplations^  of 
angelic  society.  It  was  their  earthly  passions  whicli 
were  to  be  addressed ;  and  the  promise  df  a  Paradise 
unspeakably  voluptuous,  with  its  robes  of  silk,  its 
palaces  of  gems,  its  rivers,  its  shades,  its  groves, 
its  couches,  its  delicious  wines,  its  interminable  feasts, 
and  its  seventy-two  virgins,  of  resplendent  beauty 
and  eternal  youth,  was  designed  and  calculated  to 
intoxicate  the  imagination,  to  inflame  the  desires,  and 
to  provoke  and  perpetuate  the  zeal,  of  the  fc^owers 
of  Mahomet. 

Yet  the  Prophet  did  not  hold  out  an  equal  allot- 
ment to  all  the  faithful.  His  business  was  war  and 
conquest,  and  war  and  conquest  required  soldiers 
and  heroes.     He  was,  therefore,  to  excite  a  spirit 


*  "  Strike  off  their  heads,  strike  off  all  the  ends  of  their  fingers, 
kill  the  idolators  whereivrer  you  shall  find  them."  Koran,  ch.  Tiii. 
vol.  2.  p.  140,  and  vol.  ii.  ch.  ix.  p.  149.  The  vengeance  of  the 
menace  was  often  executed  to  the  letter. 
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of  intrepid  enthusiasm  in  His  followers,  and  to  gather 
.  round  his  standard  a  race  zealous  for  conflict  with 
the  infidel,  tmd  prepared,  in  the  cause  of  his'reli- 
■  gion,  to  conquer  or  die.  For  those,  then,  whp 
glowed  with  the  zeal  of  the  warrior  or  the  fanatic,  he 
reserved  the  more  resplendent  glories,  and  the  more 
seductive  delights,  of  his  carnal  paradise.  The 
bribe  was  not  offered  without  effect.  A  race .  of 
warriors  speedily  surrounded  the  master  Arab ;  and 
{^army,  fired  with  the  frenzy  of  proselytism  or.  of 
extermination,  was  created  and  sustained.  The  lanV* 
guage  and  promises  which  kindled  this  holy  ferocity, 
l^t  the  impostor  himself  more  particularly  utter,  ^f  God 
"  hath,  indeed,  promised  Paradise  to  every  believer ; 
'^  but  he  prefers  those  who  fight  for  the  faith,  before 
**  those  who  sit  still,  by  adding  unto  them  a  gretit 
*^  reward.  Do  ye  believe  the  giving  drink  to  the  pil- 
grims, the  visiting  of  the  holy  temple,  to  be  actions 
as  meritorious  as  those  performed  by  him  who 
flghteth  for  the  religion  of  God  ?  They  shall  not 
*^  be  held  equal  by  God ;  but  they  who  employ  their 
^^  person  in  defence  of  the  faith,  shall  be  in  the 
highest  degree  of  honour  with  God,  and  the  Lord 
shall  send  them  tidings  of  mercy  and  good  will, 
y^ind  gardens  wherein  they  shall  enjoy  everlasting 
pleasures*.  For  the  sword  is  the  key  of  heaven  and 
hell;  and  a  drop  of  blood  shed  in  the  cause  of  God, 
a  night  spent  in  arms,  is  of  more  avail  than  two 
"  months  spent  in  fasting  and  prayer.  Whosoever 
*'  falls  in  battle,  his  sins  are  forgiven  in  the  day  of 
**  judgment;  his  wounds  shall  be  resplendent  as 
^*  Vermillion,  and  odoriferous  as  musk,  and  the  loss 
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*  Sale's  Koran,  cb.  iv.  p.  73.     lb.  cb.  ix.  p.  151 
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^  <yf  his  limbs  shall  be  supplied  hy  the  wmgs  of 
<<  BDgels  and  cherubims*/' 

In  this  manner  the  prophet  adapted  his  doctrines 
to  times  and  circumstances,  and  thns,  as  pwideDc« 
and  policy  required,  he  preached.  The  piri>lic  tarn* 
per  was  soothed  and  conciliated,  the  habits  aadjpie* 
judices  of  men  were  indulged  ;  the  Jewish,  the  Chtis- 
tian,  and  the  Pagan  Arab,  were  equally  flattered  %f 
an  artful  adaptation  of  the  new  religion  to  their  pie* 
acriptive  persuasions ;  the  authority  of  commaBdy  the 
force  of  menace,  the  seductions  of  promise,  were 
employed  with  sagacity  and  success;  and  beafw 
and  hell,  in  all  the  blessedness  of  the  one,  and  all  the 
horrors  of  the  other,  were  rendered  instrumenlil  to 
the  accomplishment  of  a  plan,  which,  after  thie  expe* 
-liment  of  a  few  years,  seemed  to  have  nothing  less  in 
view  than  the  universal  domination  of  afalsexeUgioii, 
«aid  the  subjugation  of  mankind  to  the  anthoritjr  oC 
"an  impostor. 

In  his  private  life,  the  Prophet  was  not  less  coT'- 
rupt  than  in  his  public.  Whatever  may  be  the  moral 
wisdom  of  his  precepts,  it  was  contradicted  by  the 
finrestricted  vices  of  his  life.  He  seemed  to  bave 
•forgotten  that  the  principle  preached  is  best  elocf- 
daled  by  the  example  of  the  preacher ;  and  that  selr- 
-gion  is  supported  by  at  least  one  essential tmd  cogeirt 
argument,  which  is  not  merely  promulgated  by  the 
llips,  but  recommended  by  the  practice  of  him  who 
'proclaims  it.    In  the  whole  course  of  his  calreer,  the 


*  See  Gibbon,  vol.  ix.  256.  The  author  of  the  Decline  aod  Fall 
ofihe  Roman  Empire  indulges  his  philosophical  moderation  in  the 
life  of  the  Prophet ;  and"  Julian  the  apostate,  and  Mahomet  the 
apostle,  seem  to  have  experienced,  in  an  equal  degree,  the  favour  of 
the  historian. 
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loftjr  exbortatioDS  of  the  legislator  were  falstfied  bjr 
the  hypocrisy  and  sensuality  of  the  man ;  and  we 
may  reasonably  suppose  that  the  Xoran,  if  it  had  not 
been  supported  by  fraud  and  by  the  sword,  would 
have  Mien  by  the  profligacy  and  excesses  of  its 
author.  His  vices  were  not  the  result  of  the  common 
infirmity  of  our  nature,  but  the  progeny  of  the  worst 
and  most  violent  of  the  passions,  bistead  of  endear 
vDmxng  to  palliate  or  conceal  them,  they  were  openly 
▼iodioated  t^  the  authority  of  heaven;  and,  while 
lie  daily  accommodated  his  doctrines  to  his  obsoe^ 
nity,  and  justified  his  obscenity  by  his  doctrines ; 
whole  he  violated  a  voluntary  oath,  by  his  cohabita- 
tion with  Mary* ;  or  selected  for  his  pleasures,  in 
direct  opposition  to  his  own  laws,  the  reluctant  wife 
of  his  adopted  son ;  or  authorized  the  secret  assassi- 
nation of  the  hostile  Hoadheilitef ;  or  abrogated  the 
restnctive  precept  in  the  hour  of  passion,  which  he 
had  brought  from  heaven  at  a  cooler  and  chaster 
moment ;  he  still  proclaimed  himself  the  associate  of 
aag^,  and  the  apostle  of  God ;  and  still,  in  right  of 
his  celestial  mission,  called  for  the  obedience,  the 
reverence,  and  the  devotion  of  his  followers. 

HwjTiwho  succeeded  to  the  power  of  this  bold  and 
soecessful  impostor,  were,  in  no  wise,  inferior  to  their 
groat  master,  in  the  energy  with  which  Ihey  sup- 
ported the  standard  of  Islem.  He  had  bequeathed 
to  diem  the  tribes  of  Arabia,  consolidated  into  a  com- 
munity of  fanatics,  and  distinguished  by  their  impli*- 
cit  faith,  their  intrepid  enthusiasm,  their  exclusive 
bigotry,  and  their  sanguinary  and  desolating  zeal. 


^  The  accommodating  Gabriel  descended  from  heaven  to  absolve 

the  oath. 

f  Modern  Universal  History,  vol.  i.  p.  124. 
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Tbe  legacy  was  employed  with  sufficient  effect  The 
Yoice  of  Aliy  and  of  the  succeeding  caliphs,  was 
heard  only  to  call  the  faithful  to  battle.  '^  IdolaterSi 
"  conversion,  or  death!  Christians,  and  Jewish 
**  dogs,  the  Koran,  the  tribute,  or  the  sword !  Be- 
"  lievers,  victory,  and  spoil,  and  the  joys  of  Para- 
^  dise!"  Such  was  the  perpetual  war-cry  of  the 
fanatics.  Disdaining  the  slow  and  less'  effectual  arts 
of  persuasion,  they  prosecuted  thor  long  career  of 
violence  with  the  most  orthodox  uniformity  of  vigour 
and  courage ;  and  the  bloody  harvest  of  the  seedi 
which  had  been  sown  by  the  apostle,  was  reaped  and 
gathered  by  a  race  breathing  the  spirit  of  exterminate 
ing  war,  and  exhibiting  to  the  world  a  frightful 
example  of  the  most  sanguinary,  un^vemable,  and 
destructive  fanaticism! 

'  The  conclusion  is  obvious.  The  founder  of  the 
Koraii  was  worthy  of  the  religion  he  propagated,  his 
followers  of  the  founder,  and  the  religion  of  -bodi. 
The  impostor  was  a  hardy  criminal  in  a  robe  of  tri- 
umph. The  faith  was  an  artful  falsehood,  neqmr 
mended  by  the  imputed  authority  of  heaven.  The 
successors  were  enthusiasts,  armed  to  establish  their 
throne  and  their  creed  in  tbe  blood  of  mankiud. 
The  whole  tale  impresses  us  with  aversion  and  dis- 
gust. We  discover,  while  we  read,  the  effects  pro- 
duced  by  an  unbridled  fanaticism ;  and  we  deplore 
the  miseries  which  that  fanaticism  has  brought  upon 
the  world, 
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SECT.  IV. 

« 

Thefmmderpfthe Gospel^-Ilis  earfycirahnstances-^Disadvaniaga 
ukder  which  he  commenced  his  mmstry-^The  history  of  his  iifi 
wosientatiout,  simple^  and  credible— His  conduct  hqli/  and  disin^ 
ierested — Sublimity  of  his  motives —Perfection  of  his  example^ 
Tht  attestations  of  evangelists^  apostles,  disciples^  friends,  and 
tnemieSf  to  the  excellence  of  his  life — His  character  as  a  pubUc 
teacher— Mode  and  temper  of  his  address— His  humiUiy^  dignity, 
mthority-^His  allegories  and  parables—His  undeviating  imparl 
iiaOtyy  and  his  uncompromising^  though  meek  and  lowly ^  spirit-^ 
His  prudential  wisdom— His  tempered  zeal— His  gentle,  charita* 
ble^  and  patient  teaching —Comparative  inferiority  of  all  the  other 
iegislators  of  man — The  evidence  afforded,  by  this  view  of  a  divine 
character  and  a  divine  mission— His  disciples. 

* 

THE  history  of  Christ,  as  it  is  recorded  in  the  Gos-. 
pel,  has  derived  no  embellishment  from  human 
eloquence.  It  is  a  narrative,  throughout,  of  whicl^ 
the  details  are  too  artless  to  excite  suspicion,  or  to 
itiiply  contrivance.  The  virtues  which  it  exhibits 
are  neither  blazoned  with  skill,  nor  amplified  by  exag- 
geration. There  is  nothing  of  the  taste  of  Xeno- 
phon,  or  the  pomp  of  Plato,  to  seduce  or  deceive. 
Every  where  the  phrase  is  unaffected  and  simple.. 
And  writers  have  demonstrated,  in  all  they  have 
written,  a  guileless  and  unpretending  piety,  which, 
might  justly  defend  them  from  every  imputation  of 
Artifice  or  of  fraud. 

When  the  philosopher  of  Geneva  exercised  the 
keenness  of  his  scrutiny  on  this  subject,  the  scepticism 
of  the  ambiguous  Christian  was  repressed ;  and  he, 
who  had  ventured  to  reject  the  testimony  of  miracles 
and  of  prophecy,  openly  and  earnestly  embraced  the 
evidence  which  is  to  be  deduced  from  the  style  and 
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manner  of  the  evangelical  narration.  ^^  Shall  ive 
"  assert,"  says  he,  "  that  the  history  of  the  Goq>el 
^^  was  invented  at  pleasure  ?  But  it  is  not  so  that 
''  men  invent.  It  would  be  more  inconceivable  that 
**  a  number  of  men  should  forge  tliis  book  in  cqb- 
**  cert,  than  that  one  man  should  fomish  the  sidiject 
'^  of  it  Jewish  authors  would  never  have  adbpted 
"  such  a  manner,  nor  devised  such  a  morality ;  and 
^  the  Gospel  has  marks  of  truth  so  greats  so  striking, 
**  imd  so  perfectly  inimitable,  that  its  inventors  would 
^*  be  still  n^re  astonishing  than  the  astonishing  eha- 
"  racter  which  it  records  *.** 

I  advert,  then,  dispassionately  and  humbly,  to 
that  august  character,  as  it  is  delineated  in  the  pages 
of  the  Gospel ;  and  I  inquire  how  far  the  virtues 
which  he  practised,  and  the  wisdom  with  which  he 
taught,  may  be  admitted  to  corroborate  or  to  con* 
firm  1^  claims  of  Christ  to  the  homage  tod  accept- 
ance of  mankind ! 

I.  Selfishness  and  fraud  derive  their  motives  from 
the  world,  and,  as  they  are  the  last  and  worst  defects 
in  the  founder  of  a  religion,  because  they  disciedit 
the  doctrines  which  he  proclaims,  and  avert  the  fiaiidi 
which  he  requires ;  sincerity  and  disinterestedness 
are  among  the  most  essential  virtues,  because  they 
afford  a  primary  evidence  of  the  truth  of  his  preteiv- 
^oRs.  We  ask,  then,  what  appear  to  have  been  the 
motives  of  Christ  ?  Did  be  display  any  aaxiety  for 
worldly  acquisitions  ?  Do  we  behold  him  occupied 
with  sordid  schemes  for  sordid  purposes  ?  Has  he, 
in  any  instance,  descended  to  the  vile  competitioiis 
of  temporal  interests,  or  been  governed  by  die  faNa- 
cious  views  of  temporal  glory  ?    Did  he,  duriag  his 


*  Rousseau,  EmHe,  vol.  iii.  p.  179.  Amst  176a. 
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whole  mioiatry,  sacrifice  the  slightest  duty  for  the  ia- 
dulgence  of  any  narrow  or  corrupt  passioa  ?  Or  com* 
promise  a  truth  to  conciliate  the  regard^  or  arYert  the 
hostilttyy  of  the  great  ?    Or  become  a  flatterer  of  tha 
people  for  popular  favour  or  support?     Nothing  o£ 
att  thi&     On  the  contrary,  he  may  be  said  to  have 
lived,  not  for  himself,  but  for  mankind;  not  for  the 
{deasures,  the  dignities,  or  the  pomps,  but  for  the 
welfiure,  of  the  world.    He  prosecuted  the  great  object 
Qf  his  ministry,  with  more  than  mortal  perseverance^ 
in  the  midst  of  suffering  and  of  sorrow.     Instead  o£ 
beiiig  animated  in  his  labours  by  the  hope  of  personal 
advantage,  he  proceeded  with  undeviating  integrity 
in  his  course,  under  the  avowed  persuasion  that  he 
was,  thereby,  only  to  excite  the  malignity  of  the 
wicked,  and  the  hostility  of  the  great.     How  did  he 
resist  the  bigoted  prejudices,  and  corrupt  passions. 
of  men !     With  what  calm  but  commanding  dignity 
did  he  rebuke  the  avarice  of  the  rich,  and  the  vaia- 
glory  of  the  proud !     Witji  what  authority  did  he 
delve  the  money-changers  from  the  temple,  and  cor- 
rect the  idle  traditions  of  the  priesthood !  Even  when, 
he  saw  before  him,  the  hall  of  Pilate,  the  guard,  the. 
judgment  seat,  the  scene  of  Calvsury,  and  the  agonies 
of  the  cross,  he  maintained  the  same  unvarying  and 
disinterested  righteousness.    He  might  still,  it  is  pro- 
bable, have  averted  the  dangers  which  menaced  him, 
by  a  skilful  accommodation  of  his  doctrines  to  the  tem« 
per  of  the  sanhedrim.    But  every  thing  seemed  to  him 
indiflferent,  save  the  office  he  had  to  sustain,  and  the 
good  he  had  to  accomplish ;  and,  at  length,  with  the 
4ymi>  heroic  constancy,  and  the  same  invincible  devo- 
tion to  truth  and  virtue,  which  he  had  hitherto  dis- 
played, he  afforded,  by  a  painful  and  lingering  death* 
a  final  testimony  of  his  superiority  to  all  selfish  and 
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sordid  considerations,  and  of  his  unbounded  zeal  for 
tiie  happiness  of  mankind. 

IL  But  sincerity  and  disinterestedness  are  not  tbe 
sole  virtues  required  in  the  lawgiver ;  "  and  it  is  as  cer- 
tain that  the  precepts  which  are  not  enforced  by  a  cor- 
respondent practice  in  the  teacher,  will  avail  Imt  little 
widi  the  generality  of  niankind,  as  it  is  that  we  know 
of  no  public  teacher,  of  a  mere  human  character,  whose 
practice  has  not  fallen  far  below  the  rules  which  he 
prescribed  to  others  and  to  himself*."  Whereas 
the  life  of  Christ  is  his  own  Gospel  in  action;  and 
the  most  sublime  and  perfect  precepts  have  been 
verified  by  the  most  perfect  and  sublime  example. 
"  We  find  no  fault  in  him  ! "  He  who  was  arraigned 
as  worthy  of  death  or  of  bonds,  was  thus  pronounced 
blameless  by  the  very  judge  whose  pusillanimity  con- 
signed him  to  the  malice  of  his  persecutors.  His 
whole  conduct,  the  whole  temper  of  his  soul,  the 
whole  tenor  of  his  intercourse  among  men,  suffici- 
ently justified  the  decision ;  and,  if  we  confine  our- 
selves solely  to  this  negative  excellence,  this  faultless 
innocence  of  character  so  beautifully  and  uniformly 
sustained,  we  admit  in  him  a  perfection  to  which  the 
best  and  noblest  of  human  beings  can  be  scarcely 
said  to  have  even  approached.  He  stood  not,  how- 
ever, unrivalled  in  this  respect  alone.  How  perfect 
was  his  love  of  God  !  How  unreserved  was  the  obe- 
dience with  which  he  yielded  himself  to  the  service, 
or  resigned  himself  to  the  will,  of  his  heavenly 
Father !  How  pure  and  ardent  was  the  piety  which 
was  so  often  exercised  in  his  secret  devotions ;  which 
breathed  and  glowed  in  the  habitual  thanksgivings 

♦  I  borrow  willingly  from  tbe  excellent  Porteus,  Serm.  vol.  ii. 
sermon  xi. 
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of  his  heart;  which  poured  forth  ihe  short  but 
solemn  supplication  over  the  body  of  Lazarus  ;  and 
which,  on  the  last  evening  of  his  life,  and  in  the  midst 
of  the  agony  of  the  garden,  ascended  in  ardent  but 
humble  supplication  to  God  !  Trying  and  peculiar 
was  the  situation  in  which  he  was  placed,  and  pure 
and  magnanimous  were  the  virtues  which  it  called 
forth.  As  circumstances  required,  he  displayed  the 
fearless  fortitude  of  unswerving  integrity,  or  the 
patient  ineekness  of  uncomplaining  humility ;  he' 
stood  forth  to  unmask  the  hypocrisy  of  pharisaical 
pretence,  and  to  resist  the  fallacies  of  the  doctors  of 
the  law,  or  he  attracted  reverence  and  affection,  by 
the  suavity  yet  dignity  of  his  deportment,  by  the  mild 
and  persuasive  gentleness  with  which  he  admonished 
the  errors  and  prejudices  of  his  disciples,  and  by 
a  temper,  under  the  severest  provocations,  equally 
composed  and  meek.  The  perfect  goodness  which 
the  philosophers  of  Greece  had  endeavoured  to  de- 
scribe, but  of  which  they  could  produce  no  example 
among  the  sons  of  men,  or  among  their  gods,  was  in 
him  realized  and  visible  in  all  the  majesty  and  loveli- 
ness of  its  attributes.  With  what  unwearied  bene- 
volence did  he  extend  his  kindness,  his  compassion, 
and  his  solicitude,  to  all  around  him !  With  what  mer-, 
ciful  consideration  did  he  accept  the  widow's  mite ! 
With  what  charity  did  he  repress  the  forward  zeal  of 
his  disciples  in  the  Samaritan  village  !  With  what 
patient  gentleness  did  he  rebuke  the  hand  that  smote . 
him  in  the  palace  of  the  high  priest!  He  did  not. 
disdain  to  indulge  in  the  sympathies  of  commisera- 
tion, nor  in  the  kindness  of  affection.  He  wept  when 
he  beheld  the  tears  of  the  sister  of  Lazarus ;  his  pity 
descended  in  balm  on  the  heart  of  the  woman  of 
Nain ;  he  took  John  to  his  bosom ;  he  condescended. 
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to  instroct  the  poor  Samaritan  at  tbe  wall ;  he  re- 
Wked  t^e  denid  of  Peter  witdx  a  look  q£  compaasm; 
8uid  &e  tenderness  or  the  mercy  which,  he  thus  felt  fit 
ittdividuab,  was  accompanied  by  the  htghear  charts 
ties  which  extend  themselyes  from  indtnduala  ta 
communities,  and  from  communitka  te  mankimi 
The  exelusire  zeal  of  sects  and  partiea  conld  not 
reach  hinu  The  lost  sheep  of  Ae  honse  of  landi 
were  addressed  by  the  voice  of  the  good  shophfirik 
The  Gentile,  wandering  in  the  darkness  of  id^atrj^ 
was  invited  to  the  wells  of  living  watec»  Ta  Saauh 
via,  rejected  and  insulted  though  she  was  by  dbe 
orthodox  Jew,  were  pointed  ont  the  paths  of  trutlii 
and  of  salvation.  Ignorance  was  enlightened,  widi 
a  beam  frt>m  heaven.  Hunger  was  fed  witb  the  bread 
of  lifev  Sin  was  invited,  widi.  affectionate  said  ceaaa- 
less  solicitude,  to  return  from  the  error  of  its  wayai  aad 
partake-  of  the  blessings  of  pardon  and  acceptance 

This  is  not  all.  Of  the  precepts^  of  Christ  some 
were  peculiarly  painful  and  difficult  in  performance ; 
and  these  he  seems  to  have  been  especially  anxious 
to  elticidate  by  his  lii^.  He  came  not  to  inculcate 
the  nominal  virtues  of  what  might  be  termed  the 
heroic  character,  the  vigor,  the  firmness,  l^e  reso- 
lution, the  honouP)  inflexible  in  purpose,  violent  in 
resentment,  keen  in  sensibility,  and  implacable  to 
wrong.  He  came  rather  to  substitute  for  these  qua- 
lities, the  tame,  and  abject,  and  poor  spirited  dispo- 
sition of  the  heart,  as  it  has  been  termed,  which, 
sJways  ready  to  concede  and  to  fbi^ve,  is  le^i 
prontpt  to  act  than  willing  to  suffer,  is  silent  and 
gentle  under  the  aggressions  of  rudeness  and  iasuh, 
is  solicitous  of  reconciliation  where  a  different  temper 
would  demand  atonement,  and  is  anxious,  not  to 
contend  with,  but  to  indulge,  as  far  as  principle  may 
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permit^  ^  prejudices^  cafurices,  and  intractftbitity, 
to  whid)  it  may  be  opposed.  Now  thia  passive  for- 
tiitn^  this  yiddi&g  laeekness,  &is^  generous  and 
mmgDfmhof&aety  though,  so  often  despiised,  phtcabiiy^y 
tiUis  lowly,  and  humble,  and  self-sacnfieing,  spirit^ 
«>  perpetually  paoscribed  by  the  pride  or  tiie  foUy* 
ef  (&e  world,  pacticjudarly  distinguished  the  cha- 
meter,  and  the  conduct,  of  Christ.  Did  he  preacl^ 
t&e  contempt  o£  the  pomps  imd  vaBikifes  of  life  ?. 
He  hjttsdf  rcMgned  them  alL  Did  he  recommfioid 
patknce  and  submission  to  the  will  of  God  ?  He.  en- 
dured, with  uncomplainiQig  meekness^  innumerable: 
sorrows.  Did  he  enforce  the  duties  of  humility  and 
idf.  abasement  ?  He  washed  his  disciples'  feet.  Did 
hia  firiends  hesitate  in  dieir  bdrief,  and  fcorsake.  him  in^ 
his  trials;?  He  pitied,,  buA  did  »ot  condensi  them. 
Did  he  command  his  followers  to  forgive  that  they^ 
might  be  fbrgiven,  to  pray  for  those  who  despitefoUy 
used  them^  and  to  return  their  enemies,  good  forr 
evil  ?  He  repaid  the  malice  of  his  persecutors  witk 
ii^  most  charitaUe  and  anxioas  zeal)  for  their  sal- 
vation ;  he  would  have  gathered  JerusiaJem,  the 
^yer  of  the  prophets,  and  soon  to  become  the  slayer 
of  himself^  as  a  hen  that  gathereth  her  brood  under 
her  wings,  but  she  would  not;  and,  when  he  waa 
abcrat  to  expire  under  the  cruel  ag<Mue8  of  a  lingering 
and  shameful  death,  and  beheld  around  him  the 
usfaapi^  multitude  who  had  conducted  hini>  to  die 
cwss,  and  reviled  and  mocked  him  with  unfeeling 
baxbarity,  even  in  his  last  moments ;  he  still  pre- 
atrved  die  sasie  celestial  benev(4ence  whieh  he  had 
sa  ceaselessly  displayed  during  the  whole  period  of 
his  ministry,  and  the  voice  of  more  than  human 
mercy  and  compassion  was  heard,,  "Father,  forgiVe 
them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do.*' 
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Every  age,  from  the  death  of  this  "  perfect  manf** 
has  heard  the  sarcasms,  and  witnessed  the  maligni^ 
of  the  scoffer  and  the  infidel.  But  which  of  his 
enemies  has  ever  convicted  him  of  crime?  Which 
has  ventured  to  arraign  his  charity,  his  justice,  his 
love  of  truth,  his  unaffected  piety,  his  ^'  temperance 
in  all  things,"  his  meek  submission  to  the  Divine 
will  ?  Which  has  dared  to  deny  the  purity,  the  gen- 
tleness, and  the  sweetness  of  his  manners  ;  the  mild- 
ness with  which  he  rebuked  the  errors  and  prejudices 
of  men;  the  fortitude  and  consistency  with  which  lie 
accomplished  the  duties,  and  endured  the  sufferings, 
of  his  celestial  mission?  All  the  ingenuity  of  die 
pretended  sage,  all  the  raillery  of  the  mocker,  all  the 
eloquence  and  misrerepresentation  of  infidel  schools, 
have  been  employed  to  ridicule  and  malign  his  cha- 
racter^  What  has  been  the  result?  Not  an  impu- 
tation, not  a  suspicion,  of  any  offence,  has  rested 
upon  him.  The  arrows  of  malignity  have  &llen 
harmless  to  the  earth  ;  and  he  still  continues  to  be 
regarded  as,  beyond  all  comparison,  the  best,  the 
wisest,  and  the  greatest  of  men  *. 

If  Christ  had  exhibited  a  different  character,  his 
frailties  would  have  been  speedily  blazoned  to  the 
world  with  malignant  industry,  and  the  accusation 
of  his  enemies  would  have  been  loud  and  triumphant 
— He  announced  the  precept,  it  would  have  been 
said,  but  he  has  contradicted  it  by  his  life.  He  has 
proclaimed  doctrines  difficult  to  be  fulfilled,  but  he 
has  left  the  practice  to  others.  He  may  have  spoken 
like  a  sage,  but  he  has  acted  like  an  -impostor.     He 

*  *'  Innumerable  lies  and  calumnies  have  been  forged  against 
lym ;  but  there  was  not  one  of  his  enemies  who  uttered  an  imputa- 
tion against  the  purity,  the  chastity,  and  the  innocence  of  his  life/' 
Origin,  Epist.  Contr.  Cels.  lib.  iii.  N.  3G. 
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bas  pretended  to  deduce  his  maxims  from  heaven^ 
but  his  conduct  opposes  to  his  pretensions  the  irre- 
sistible evidence  of  earthly  infirmity. 
-  The  conclusion  would  not  be  unjust,  nor  the  rejec- 
tion which  would  follow.  But  let  us  reverse  the 
picture.  That  every  thing  should  be  sacrificed  for 
trutK  and  virtue ;  that  all  the  evil  desires,  and  all 
the  evil  tendencies  of  the  heart,  should  be  chastised 
and  purified  ;  that  the  vices  and  vanities  of  the  world 
should  be  resisted  and  renounced ;  that  the  cala^ 
mities  of  life  should  be  sustained  with  uncotnplaining 
humility  and  patience — Such  was  his  doctrine.  Did 
he,  then,  illustrate  precepts  like  these,  by  corres- 
pondent action?  Was  his  conduct,  in  every  respect, 
conformable  to  the  most  pure,  the  most  sublime,  and 
the  most  painful  of  his  rules  ?  Do  we,  in  a  word,  be- 
hold the  Gospel,  in  all  the  perfection  of  the  piety  and 
morality  which  it  breathes,  visible  in  his  life  ?  Here, 
at  least,  there  is  irrefutable  evidence  of  his  sincerity ; 
and  the  approbation  of  the  doctrines  which  were 
thus  exemplified,  is  accompanied  by  respect  and 
veneration  for  Him  who  afforded  the  example. 

It  is  hot  Evangelists,  it  is  not  Apostles,  it  is  not 
friends,  it  is.  not  the  wise,  and  good,  and  candid, 
only,  who  have  admitted  the  pre-eminent  excellence 
of  this  example.  Persons  the  most  eager  to  depre-^ 
ciate  the.  character  and  to  dispute  the  mission  of 
Christ,  have  borne  testimony  to  his  pure  and  tran- 
scendent virtues.  The  officers  who  were  commissioned 
to  apprehend  him,  returned  to  their  masters  only  to 
acknowledge  ^^  that  never  man  spake  like  this  man:^ 
Bis  noble  appeal  to  the  rectitude  of  his  life,  "  Which 
of  you  accuse  me  of  any  sin?"  was  followed,  not 
by  a  conviction  of  guilt,  but  by  an  absurd  and  im<- 
pious  calumny,  "  Say  we  not  well  that  thou  hast 
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a  devil  r  Judas  Kimsdif,  «astuig  away  tbe  ihk^ 
pieces  <tf  stiver,  exclaimed,  in  an  ngowj  of  remone, 
^'  I  have  sinned,  in  that  J  have  betray^  the  innoo^ 
blood."  Tbe  Jewish  Rulers,  after  an  inquiry  sti- 
mulated by  prejudice  and  seal,  could  brin^  no  ewi* 
dence  against  him  but  such  as  was  evidently  &ait- 
dulent  and  false.  Herod,  crafty  and  maligpant 
thoiigh  he  was,  could  only  conclude  that  ^*  he  wai 
John  the  Baptist,  who  had  risen  from  the^ead^"  and 
whose  innocence  was  attested  by  '^  thirty  worics.'' 
The  *bigoted  Jews,  far  from  cluurging  him  wUk  toy 
impurity  of  life,  rested  their  complaint  solely  on  Uie 
incredible  imputation  that  ^'  he  cast  out  devib  bjr 
Beelzebub  the  prince  of  the  devils."  Even  Pikte, 
the  pusillanimous  and  guilty  judge,  washed  his 
hands  and  declared,  ^M  am  innocent  of  the.  Uood 
of  this  just  person."  And  the  Roman  Centurionr  an 
unconverted  Idolator,  astonished  at  his  deportment 
under  the  afflictions  of  the  cross,  glorified  God,  and 
exclaimed  with  a  generous  and  noble  enthusiasm, 
*^  Truly  this  was  a  righteous  man  !  Truly  this  was 
the  Son  of  God  !*" 

In  subsequent  times  the  reluctant  testimony  of 
pretended  friends  and  avowed  enemies,  was  extorted 
by  the  same  virtues  which  have  been  so  admitted, 
and  extolled.     I  advert  to  two  instances. 

In  Christ,  says  one  author,  who  has  perverted  the 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel  for  a  theory,  ^'  we  have  an 
"  example  of  a  quiet  and  peaceable  spirit,  of  a  be- 
'^  coming  modesty  and  sobriety;  just  and  honest, 
*^  upright  and  sincere ;  above  all  of  a  most  gradoiif 


♦  johnvii.  46;  John  viii.  46,  48 ;  Luke  xx.  39;  Matt,  xxvu.4; 
"Matt,  xiv.a;  Matt.  xii.  24;  John  xi.  47;  Luke  xxiii.  4, 14 ;  Jolin 
«hc.  6  ;  ^iatt.  xxvii.  ^4;  Luke  xxiii.  47. 
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'<  and  benevol^it  temper  and  behaviour.  He  did 
**  no  wroBg,  no  injury  to  any  man ;  in  whose  mouth 
*'  was  no  guile;  who  went  about  doing  good  by 
his  preaching  and  ministry.  His  life  was  a  beau- 
tifiod  picture  of  human  nature,  when  in  its  native 
purity  and  simplicity  ;  and  showed,  at  once,  what 
''  excellent  creatures  men  would  be,  under  the  in* 
<<  fluence  and  power  of  that  Gospel  which  he  preadbed 
"  imto  them  *  " 

The  eloquence  of  Rousseau,  exerted  so  ofiten^ 
and  with  such  insidious  artifice,  to  undermine  the 
fabric  of  the  Gospel,  has  expatiated,  with  greater 
pomp  and  beauty  of  phrase,  on  the  same  subject 
I  confess,"  says  he,  ^^  that  the  majesty  of  the  Scrip* 
tores  astonishes  me,  that  the  sanctity  of  the  Gospel 
speaks  to  the  heart.  Is  it  possible  that  the  book, 
at  once  so  sublime  and  simple,  should  be  the  work 
of  men  ?  Is  it  possible  that  he,  whose  history 
it  records,  should  have  been  a  mere  man?  What 
iweetness,  what  purity  in  his  manner !  What 
affecting  grace  in  his  instruction !  What  profound 
**  wisdom  in  his  discourses!  What  presence  of 
**  mind,  what  delicacy,  what  justness,  in  his  replies ! 
^^  What  empire  over  his  passions !  Where  is  thf 
'^  man,  where  is  the  philosopher,  who  knows  how 
''  to  act,  to  4Bufier,  and  to  die,  without  weakness, 
'^  and  without  ostentation  !  When  Plato  paints  his 
imaginary  just  man,  covered  with  all  the  ignominy 
of  guilt,  and  meriting  all  the  honours  of  virtue,  he 
**  paints  Jesus  Christ  in  every  stroke  of  his  pencil,  and 
'^  the  resemblance  is  such  that  all  the  Fathers  have 
**  perceived,  and  that  it  is  not  possible  to  mistake,  it. 
**  Greece  abounded  with  virtuous  men,  before  So- 

*  Chubb's  True  Gospel  of  Chf  ist,  aect.  viii.  55*  ^. 
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'^  crates  defined  virtue.  But  where  could  Jesus 
<'  have  found  among  his  countrymen  that  elevated 
'^  and  pure  morality,  of  which  he  alone  fiimished  both 
'^  the  precept  and  the  example  ?  The  most  lofty  wis- 
^'  dom  was  heard  from  the  bosom  of  the  most  furious 
"  fanaticism ;  and  the  simplicity  of  the  most  heroic 
"  virtues  honoured  the  vilest  of  the  people.  Yes !  the 
^*  life  and  death  of  Jesus  Christ  are  those  of  a  God*. " 

II.  From  this  view  of  the  various  virtues  whidi 
distinguished  the  life  of  Christ,  ^e  proceed  to  con- 
sider his  character  as  a  public  teacher. 

In  the  assumption  of  this  character  there  was  some- 
thing singularly  wonderful  and  sublime.  He  was 
without  education,  influence,  authority,  or  name. 
Yet  he  was  to  go  forth,  to  correct  the  vices  and  resist 
the  traditions  of  his  countrymen ;  to  denounce  the  ex- 
clusive spirit,  and  narrow  bigotry  of  the  disciples  of 
the  Mosaic  law;  to  oppose  himself  to  the  priests  and 
rulers  of  the  people;  and  to  proclaim  a  system  of 
piety  and  of  morals,  which  was  not  only  to  transcend 
all  the  most  perfect  codes  of  Pagan  ethics,  but  all 
the  preceding  revelations  which  had  been  niade  by 
God.  A  purpose,  so  grand  and  so  complicated, 
might  seem  to  surpass  the  power  of  human  wisdom 
in  its  noblest  capacity,  and  human  authority  in  its 
most  exalted  station.     How,  then,  was  such  a  pur- 


*  Emile,  vol.  iii.  179.  Amster.  1762.  Rousseau  has  frequently 
borne  similar  testimony  to  the  virtues  of  Christ.  I  shall  be  easily 
forgiven  for  quoting  the  following  passages : — "  Nous  reconooisaoDS 
lautoritc  de  Jesus  Christ,  parce  que  notre  intelligence  acquiesce 
a  ses  preceptes,  et  nous  en  decouvre  la  subHmite. — Ainsi,  reconnois- 
sant  daiis  Tevangile  Tautorit^  divine,  nous  croypns  Jesus  Christ 
rev6tu  de  cette  autorite ;  nous  reconnoissons  une  vertu  plus  que 
humaine  dans  sa  conduite,  et  une  sagesse  plus  que  humaine  dans 
ses  lepns.  Voila  ce  qui  est  decide  pour  nous.  CEuvr.  Divers,  de 
J.  J.  Rousseau,  torn.  ii.  p.  32. 
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^086  to  enter  into  the  mind  of  the  poor  and  despised 
nhabitant  of  an  insignificant  village  ?  Whence  had 
le  derived  such  high  and  magnificent  ideas?  By 
rhat  aid  was  he  to  build  up  such  a  mighty  structure? 
Ind  what  must  have  been  the  grandeur  of  that  spirit, 
ind  from  whence  derived,  which,  in  the  very  depth  - 
^f  poverty^  could  conceive  and  prosecute  a  design  so 
loble  and  so  lofty  in  the  idea,  and  likely  to  be  so 
lifficult'and  dangerous  in  the  excution? 

His  design  was  more !  In  all  the  religions  of  an- 
ient times  we  discover  the  same  predominant  cha- 
acter*  They  were  all,  without  excepting  that  of  the 
Tews,  national  in  their  origin,  local  in  their  extent, 
DObrporated  with  the  state,  and  forming  the  base, 
^r  at  least  constituting  a  considerable  portion,  of  the 
^gislative  code.  The  religion  of  the  Gospel,  oii  the 
^ntrary,  is  a  universal  religion,  with  nothing,  exclu- 
ATe ;  nothing  limited  to  a  period,  or  a  realm ; 
lothing  appropriated  to  one  country  rather  than  to 
mother*.  Its  divine  Author,  embracing  in  his  bound- 
ass  charity  the  whole. world,  came  to  destroy  the 
larrier  which  separated  the  nations ;  to  instruct  all 
nankind  in  one  common  law ;  to  tender  to  all  man- 
kind one  common  salvation ;  and  to  proclaim  to  him, 
tf  every  nation,  who  feareth  God,  and  worketh 
i^teottshess,  acceptance  and  peace.  We  know  not 
low  to  appreciate  the  moral  and  intellectual  powers 
if  the  mind,  which  could  form,  in  so  low  a  con- 
lition,  so  vast  and  unparalleled  a  design.     Heroes 

r 

m 

*  TouteB  lea  anciennes  religions,  sans  en  excepter  la  Juife,  furent 
latiooale  dans  leur  origine,  appropri^,  incorpor6es  a  I'etat,  et  for- 
nant  la  base,  ou  du  mobs  faisant  partie,  du  S)'8teme  legislatif.  Le 
^hristianisme,  au  contraire,  est  dans  son  principe  une  religion  uoi- 
nersdle,  qui  n'a  rien  d'exclusif,  rien  de  local,  rien  de  propre  a  tel  pays 
tlotot^a'a  tel  autre.  (Euvr.  Divers,  de  J.  J.  Roosseau.  torn.  xi.  p.  32. 

Q  Q 
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and  couquerors,  who  build  up  and  cast  down  thrones, 
and  give  laws  to  the  nations  whom  they  subdue,  may 
afford  subject  of  encomium  to  the  poet,  and  be  em- 
balmed in  the  ignorant  applause  of  mankind.     Bat 
mean  and  limited  are  all  the  projects  of  men  like 
these,   compared  with  that  which  was  announced, 
under  the  most  adverse  circumstances,  by  the  obscure 
and  unassisted  Founder  of  the  Gospel !     And  when 
we  recollect  that  the  world  which  he  came  to  en- 
lighten and  to  save,  was  a  world  devoted  to  the  most 
abject  superstition,  and,  universally,  and,  it  might  be 
thought,  irreclaimably,  abandoned  to  sin,  we  stand 
astonished  at  the  novelty,  the  magnitude,  and  the 
sublimity  of  the  conception,  and  contemplate  with 
yet  higher  emotion  the  Person  whose  spirit,  in  such 
a  station,  was  magnanimous  and  spacious  enough  to 
entertain  it 

And  in  the  execution  of  this  purpose,  what  con- 
descension without  meanness,  what  firmness  without 
obstinacy,  what  zeal  without  enthusiasm,  what  ma- 
jesty without  pride,  what  piety  without  superstition, 
did  he  not  display  !  These  qualities,  too,  were  ex- 
ercised in  a  manner  perfectly  easy  and  natural,  and 
as  if  they  required  no  labour  nor  effort  of  mind  to 
produce  or  to  sustain  them.     The  prophets  fainted 
and  sunk  under  the  communications  which  they  re- 
ceived from  above.     But  Christ,  in  the  prosecution 
of  his  more  sublime  purpose,  was  always  equally  dig- 
nified and  composed.    Nothing  disturbed  or  agitated 
his  heart.     He  was  alike  without  emotion,  save  that 
of  charity  and  love,  whether  he  uttered  the  most 
august  or  the  most  affecting  doctrines,  whether  he 
feasted  at  the  marriage  of  Cana  in  Gallilee,  or  en- 
dured the  contumelies  of  the  hall  of  Pilate  !     Tried 
he  was  every  way.  Rut  never  was  he  subdued,  never 
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disconcerted,  or  embarrassed  ;  and  he  proceeded  in 
his  course  with  a  calm  and  untroubled  fortitude  and 
wisdom,  which  easily  surmounted  every  temptation 
and  every  difficulty  to  which  he  was  exposed*. 

There  is  another  feature  in  his  character  as  a  public 
teacher,  which  demands  and  deserves  our  especial 
notice.  The  most  distinguished  of  the  ancient  mo- 
relists  and  philosophers  announced  their  doctrines 
with  a  supercilious  ped.mtry  which  averted,  or  with 
a  sceptical  hesitation  which  embarrassed,  their 
hearers.  Each  had  his  school  and  his  dogmas,  and 
all  were  zealous,  in  the  pride  of  sophistry,  not  so 
much  to  instruct  their  disciples,  as  to  confute  their 
antagonists.  But  Christ,  assuming  the  office,  as- 
sumed also,  from  the  beginning,  the  authority,  of 
a  divine  teacher.  All  his  precepts  were  delivered 
in  the  name  of  God.  He  presented  himself  to  the 
world  clothed  with  the  sanction  of  heaven  ;  and  he 
spoke  in  a  tone  of  superiority  and  command,  which 
no  moralist  before  him  had  the  courage  or  the  right 
to  adopt.  The  instances,  in  which  he  exercised  this 
high  authority,  are  striking  and  numerous — "  Many 
"  prophets  and  kings  have  desired  to  see  those 
"  things  which  ye  see,  and  have  not  seen  them, 
"  and  to  hear  those  things  which  ye  hear,  and  have 
*^  not  heard  them — Ye  call  me  Master  and  Lord, 
**  and  ye  well  say,  for  so  I  am — The  Son  of  man 
"  shall  come  with  the  glory  of  the  Father,  and  shall 
then  reward  every  man  according  to  his  works — 
I  give  my  sheep  eternal  life,  and  they  shall  never 
*^  perish,  neither  be  plucked  out  of  my  hand — I  and 


it 


*  I  borrow  these  observations  from  Porteus,  and  I  am  unwilling 
to  deprive  them  of  the  sanction  of  his  name.    Sermons,  vol.  3 
•ermon  xiv. 

Q  Q   2 
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"  iqy  Father  are  one — ^Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath 
''  been  said.  An  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for 
^^  a  tooth.     But  1  say  unto  you,  that  ye  resist  not 
'^  evil — Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said,  Thou; 
<*  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  and  hate  thine  enemy. 
**  But  I  say  ynto  you,  love  your  enemy,  and  do 
^^  good  to  them  that  hate  you — And  Jaiis.  seeing 
their  faith,  saith  unto  the  sick  of  the  psdpy,  Son, 
be  of  good  cheer,  thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee-r*; 
**  .When  the  Son  of  man  shall  come  in  his  glory,  and 
^  all  the  holy  angels  with  him,  then  shall  he  sit  upon 
^'  the  throne  of  his  glory,  and  before  him  shaU  be 
^*  gathered  all  nations  *" — In  this  manner  $piake  the 
Legislator  of  Christians.     Calling  liimself  the  in- 
structor of  mankind,  and  the  Son  of  God,  he  was  to 
support,  in  correspondent  words,  as  well  as  actions, 
the   transcendent   dignity   of   his  high   ckaracterv 
What  followed?  Was  his  authority disclaim^^ ? .Was 
his  assumption  impeached? — No! — He  .was  heiod. 
gladly.     His   enemies   acknowledged  that  **  never, 
man  spake  like  this  man."     And  it  was  said  of  him 
by  the  people,  that  "  his  word  was  with  power,  for 
*^  he  taught  them  as  one  having  authority,  and  not 
"  as  the  Scribes*." 

Yet,  however  authoritative  was  his  command,  his 
teaching  was  with  the  very  simplicity  pf  wisdom. 
Nothing  of  the  subtlety  of  the  sophist,  or  the  artifice 
of  the  orator,  was  to  be  found  in  his  public  or  private 
lessons.  For  essays  in  which  dogmas  were  to  be 
discussed,  and  for  theories  which  were  to  reduce 
moral  precepts  to  a  system,  he  substituted  the  direct, 


•  Alatt.  xiii.  17;  John  xiii.  13;  vi.  35;  viii.  la;  Matt  xxvi. 
97;  John  X.  a8  ;  Matt.  v.  44;  xxviii.  18  ;  ix.  2  ;  xxv.  31. 

t  Matt.  vii.  29. 
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tmequivocal,  and  autkoritalive  annunciation  of  prac- 
tical truth.  It  would  have  been  utterly  inconsistent 
with  the  character  he  had  assumed,  and  the  circum- 
Stances  in  which  he  was  placed,  to  occupy  his  hearers 
with  profound  disquisitions  and  scholastic  inquiries. 
As  a  messenger  from  God,  he  was  not  to  court 
debate  for  triumph,  but  to  rest  his  precepts  on  their 
intrinsic  excdlence,  and  on  his  own  authority  ;  and 
to  reject  all  those  aids  of  human  eloquence,  and  aH 
those  arts  of  learned  refinement,  to  which  other 
legislators*  have  so  frequently  had  recourse.  He 
proceeded,  accordingly,  in  perfect  consistency  with 
this  principle.  Rejecting  all  disputatious  zeal,  and 
oratorical  display,  he  communicated  his  instruc- 
tions in  brief  and  emphatic  rules,  and  in  clear  and 
forcible  maxims ;  and  his  language,  simple,  explicit, 
and  powerful,  while  it  disclaimed  the  elegance  and 
pomp  affected  by  human  orators,  was  consonant  to 
the  purpose  and  to  the  character  of  a  minister  of 
heaven. 

His  teaching  was  not  to  be  adapted  to  a  select 
school  of  Athenian  or  Roman  auditors.  It  was  to 
be  incidental  and  extemporaneous,  and  to  have 
a  perpetual  reference  to  times  and  circumstances. 
During  the  short  period  of  his  divihe  office,  he  was 
to  visit  many  places,  to  address  various  multitudes, 
to  be  sometimes  obstructed  by  clamour  and  insult, 
and  to  be  frequently  interrogated  by  the  ignorance 
or  the  wilfulness  of  his  auditory.  It  was  his  business, 
therefore,  to  accommodate  his  manner  to  circum- 
stances as  they  rose,  and  to  the  peculiar  temper  of 
his  hearers.  By  tedious,  formal,  or  elaborate  dis- 
sertation, he  would  have  averted  the  ignorant,  and 
engendered  dissension  and  dispute  among  the  learned. 
There  was  but  one  eflficacious  mode  left  for  him  to 

Q  a  3 
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choose,  and  he  adopted  it,  that  of  impressing,  whether  ■  ^ 
by  precept  or  parable,  such  concise  lessons  of  duty, 
as,  by  their  force  and  justice,  might  at  once  reacli 
and  edify  the  minds  of  men.  Considered  in  this 
light,  his  sermon  on  the  mount  will  appear  peculiarly 
admirable.  There,  the  precept  is  at  once  autho- 
ritative, and  brief.  Nothing  is  systematic,  nothing 
sophistical,  nothing  elaborate,  every  thing  clear, 
simple,  explicit,  cogent,  and  just.  It  is  not  an  oration 
laboured  and  embellished  to  accomplish  a  momen- 
tary triumph.  It  is  the  unstudied  word  of  Jesus 
Christ,  on  which  is  deeply  and  indelibly  impressed 
the  character  of  truth,  of  wisdom,  and  of  holiness; 
and  never  did  the  most  victorious  eloquence  so  per- 
fectly accomplish  its  design,  as  the  unostentatious,  and. 
beautiful,  and  sublime  simplicity  of  that  discourse. 

His  precepts  were  not  the  dictates  of  a  cold,  aus- 
tere, and  scholastic  wisdom.     He  frequently  conde- 
scended to  enforce  them  by  analogous  actions,  an( 
by  appeals  to  casual  incidents,  and  to  the  object^^ 
which  surrounded  him.     He  preached  the  puritj^^ 
and  innocence  of  "  little  children,"  when  "  he  toolf^ 
them  in  his  arms  and  blessed  them."     At  the  fee*^ 
of  his  disciples  he  taught  humility  by  action.      Th^^ 
barren  fig-tree,  as  he  passed  it  by,  afforded  him 
instructive  image  of  inutility  of  life.     Among  th< 
sheep-folds,  he  presented  himself  to  his  disciples 
the  good  shepherd  who  faithfully  guided  and  pro^ 
tected  his  flock.     Among  the  vines,  he  discoursed 
of  the  spiritual  husbandman  and  vine-dresser,  and 
drew  a  parallel  between  the  natural  vineyard  and  his 
own.     If  the  reaper  were  in  the  fields,  he  reminded 
his  followers  of  the  harvest  of  true  believers,  and 
exhorted  them  to  labour  diligently  in  gathering  it  in. 
If  the  tree  were  clothed  in  the  blossoms  of  summer^ 
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he  pointed  to  the  signs  of  his  ftpproaching  kingdom, 
and  admonished  the  multitude  to  prepare  for  its 
coming.  If  the  woman  were  taken  in  adultery,  he- 
deduced  from  the  occasion  a  sublime  and  important 
precept,  and  rebuked  the  cruelty  of  the  judgment 
which  had  been  pronounced  on  her  crime  by  the  evil* 
temper  of  the  multitude.  If  the  Scribes  and  the 
Pharisees  accused  his  disciples  of  trangressing  the 
traditions  of  the  Elders  because  they  washed  not 
their  hands  when  they  ate  bread,  he  availed  himself 
of  the  opportunity  to  instruct  them,  that  man  was 
defiled  not  by  what  goeth  into  the  mouth,  but  by  what 
Cometh  out  of  it.  In  the  same  spirit,  he  replied  to  the 
question  of  the  woman  of  Samaria, — *^  Whosoever 
^^  shall  drhik  of  the  water  that  I  shall  give  him,  shall 
"  never  thirst" — and  to  his  disciples,  who  prayed 
him,  saying,  Master,  eat — '^  I  have  meat  to  eat 
**  that  ye  know  not  of,  for  my  meat  is  to  do  the 
^*  will  of  my  Father  which  sent  me  " — And  when  he 
was  told  that  his  mother  and  his  brethren  stood 
without,  desinng  to  speak  with  him, — ^'  Who,  said 
"  he,  is  my  mother  and  my  brethren?  And  he 
^^  stretched  out  his  arms  towards  his  disciples,  and 
**  said.  Behold  my  mother  and  my  brethren;  for 
^'  whosoever  shall  do  the  will  of  my  Father  which  is 
**  in  heaven,  the  same  is  my  brother,  and  sister,  and 
"  mother*."  These  instances  maybe  sufficient  to 
remind  us  of  the  manner  in  which  it  pleased  Christ 


•  Mark  x.  13, 14,  15 ;  John  iii.  3;  Matt.  xxi.  99 ;  John  viii.  3 ; 
Matt.  XV.  1,  a,  10,  11,  17,  ao  ;  John  iv.  la  ;  John  iv.  31 ;  Matl. 
xii.  49»  50.  A  large  and  curious  collection  has  been  made  of  in- 
Btances,  in  which  it  is  probable  that  Christ  spoke  in  allusion  to 
objects  then  before  him.  Newton  on  Dan.  148,  N.  a.  Jortin.  Dis« 
cours.  213.  Law's  Life  of  Christ.  The  reader  viiW  not  be  uselesslj 
employed  who  adverts  to  these  references. 
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to  relieve  the  formality  of  precept,  and  to  dednea 
wholesome  truths  from  familiar  occurrences.  What 
other  legislators  would  have  disdained  or  overlooked, 
was  made  by  him  to  minister  to  the  edification  of 
the  heart  And  he  stands  alone  in  the  simple  bat 
effectual  wisdom  with  which  he  gathered  emphatic 
maxims  from  common  events,  and  rendered  seasois 
and  accidents  instrumental  to  the  developement  aal 
the  diffusion  of  the  most  essential  principles  of  pi^^ 
and  of  morals.  .  .   .'; 

The  precepts  of  Christ  were  not  by  these  means 
only  brought  home  to  the  bosoms  of  men.  The 
allegories  of  the  poets  of  classical  antiquity,  are,  in 
many  instances,  of  extraordinary  elegance  and  beauty. 
But  they  rarely  convey  a  truth,  in  any  sense  moral  inr 
religious,  important  to  mankind.-  If  they  please  the 
few  by  the  taste  and  fancy  which  they  demonstrate, 
and  by  the  harmony  of  the  verse  in  which  they  are 
detailed,  they  afford,  and  were  intended  to  affi>rd, 
no  useful  instruction  to  the  multitude;  and,  the 
doctrines,  if  any,  which  they  were  designed  to  elu- 
cidate, are  too  obscure  and  mysterious  for  the  de- 
tection even  of  the  learned*.  Of  this  censure 
nothing  can  be  applied  to  the  parables  of  Christ 
They  are  not  the  mere  effusions  of  imagination ;  the 
sportive  or  studied  creations  of  poetry,  framed  only 
to  astonish,  or  to  please.  We  discover  in  them, 
easily  and  clearly,  a  choice  of  subject ;  a  felicity  of 
structure ;  an  aptness,  propriety,  and  force  of  illus- 
tration;   a  pure,   a  practical,  and   comprehensive 

*  Les  allegories  et  lea  fables  dont  les  poeines  d'Homerc  toot 
remplis,  et  qui  ne  presentent  le  plus  sou  vent  qu'une  ecorce  simple^ 
que  nous  n'avous  plus  le  force  de  penetrer,  nous  empechent  de  sentir 
les  benutes  de  ce  grand  poete,  et  nous  font  meme  mal  juger  de  sob 
esprit.    Dacier,  Liliade  D'Homere.    Pref.  5. 
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irisdom,  which  merits  a  higher  and  better  praise. 
Wliere  has  charity  been  more  jusUy  or  beautifully 
displayed  than  in  the  character  of  the  good  Sama- 
ritan ?  Have  the  wantonness  and  levity  of  youth' 
been  ever  rebuked  with  more  affecting  tenderness 
than  in  the  story  of  the  Prodigal  Sou?  Can  the 
pride  of  the  world  contemplate  the  ostentatious' 
Pharisee  without  being  abased  ?  When  was  lowliness 
of  spirit  so  admirably  pourtrayed  as  in  the  self- 
Iniduftiated  and  selfHsondemning  Publican  ?  Can  we 
&l)ow  the  husbandman  without  interest  and  Without 
^fication,  while  he  scatters  his  seed,  some  to  perish 
in  stony  places,  and  by  the  way-side,  and  some,  in 
a  good  soil,  to  produce  an  hundred  fold?  Is  the 
story  of  the  merciless  servant,  with  the  awful  decla- 
ration to.  which  it  led*,  to  impress  the  heart  with 
no  .'motive  of  sympathy  and  of  mercy?  Can  we 
behold, .  without  a  salutary  impression,  the  wise 
merchantman,  *^  who,  when  he  had  found  one  pearl 
'^  of  great  price,  went  and  sold  all  that  he  had  and 
-^  bought .  it  ? "  Can  we  hear  with  indifference  the 
awful  denunciation  pronounced  at  the  wedding  of 
the:  king^B*  son,  ^*  Friend,  how  earnest  thou  in  hither 
without  having  a. wedding  garment?'' — In.  these 
tales,  assuredly,  there  is  great  pa&os  and  sublimity, 
lliey  are  fables,  but  they  embellish  precept  and 
enforce  it  They  would  do  honour  to  the  first  of 
poets,  but  they  are  worthy  of  the  first  of  mondists ; 
and  they  have  this  peculiar  and  characteristic  merit, 
that.they  proceed,  at  once,  and  effectually,  to  their 
object,  and  that  their  object  is  to  recommend  to  the 


*  ^^  So  likewise  shall  my  heavenly  Father  do  also  unto  you,  if 
ft  from  your  hearts  forgive  not  every  one  his  brother  their  tres- 
Matt  xviii.  35. 
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Christian  of  every  age,  some  important  truth,  aod 
some  essential  virtue. 

And  these  parables,  so  forcible,  so  various,  and  so 
pertinent,  were  they  artfully  framed  in  the  secrecy 
of  solitude  for  public  application  ?  Were  they  the 
work  of  long  and  laborious  effort,  to  be  employed, 
as  circumstances  might  permit,  for  the  purpose  of 
impressing  the  multitude  with  an  high  idea  of  the 
wisdom  of  their  author  ?  On  the  contrary,  they  were 
all,  or  most  of  them,  delivered  on  occasions  whidi 
did  not  admit  of  any  premeditation.  They  flowed,^ 
naturally  and  easily,  from  some  unexpected  incident, 
some  doubt  or  question  of  a  disciple,  some  discourse 
which  required  to  be  elucidated,  or  some  obstinacy 
and  infidelity  which  it  was  necessary  to  admonish 
or  reform ;  and,  when  we  consider  them  in  this  view, 
and  in  the  lessons  of  humility,  forgiveness,  charity, 
temperance,  and  devotion,  which  they  so  beautifully 
and  pathetically  enforce,  they  will  be  thought  to 
reflect  peculiar  lustre  on  the  character  of  Christ  as 
a  moralist,  and  to  demonstrate  his  pre-eminent  ex- 
cellence as  a  public  teacher. 

If,  indeed,  we  had  nothing  left  of  the  Gospel  but 
these  significant  parables,  we  might  find  in  them 
a  summary  of  the  most  important  duties,  and  the 
most  indispensable  obligations.  <^  Affecting  or  sublime, 
as  occasion  required,  they  relate  to  subjects  of  the 
highest  importance  to  the  great  principles  of  human 
conduct,  to  the  nature  and  progress  of  the  Christian 
religion,  to  the  moral  government  of  the  world,  to 
the  unalterable  distinctions  between  vice  and  virtue, 
to  the  awful  scenes  of  eternal  life,  to  the  divine  influ- 
ence of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  the  great  work  of  redemp- 
tion by  Christ,  and  to  the  distribution  of  rewards  and 
punishments  in  a  future  state ;  and  they  thus  instruct 
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lihe  disciple  of  the  Gospel,  not  ^ith  the  rigour  of 
preceptive  authority,  nor  the  cold  formality  of  scho- 
lastic address,  but  with  a  dignity  and  fervor  of  seih> 
timent,  and  an  unaffected  simplicity  of  language, 
which  forcibly  speak  to  our  best  feelings  and  affec- 
tions, and  leave  a  deep,  and  lasting,  and  holy  imr 
pression  on  the  soul. 

The  great  Christian  legislator  was  thus  to  teach 
the  people  by  incident,  by  allusion,  and  by  parable. 
Hiii  character  however  as  a  divine  instructor  was  to 
be  brightened  and  perfected  by  other  qualities  and 
powers 'equally  necessary  to  the  success  of  his  mis- 
sion'; and  to  some  of  those  he  beautifully  adverts  in 
the  very  opening  of  his  august  ministry.  "  The 
^^  spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me,  because  he  hath 
^*  anointed  me  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  poor,  he 
'*  hath  sent  me  to  heal  the  broken-hearted,  to  preach 
^*  deliverance  to  the  captives,  and  recovering  of 
'*  sight  to  the  blind,  to  set  at  liberty  them  that 
•*  are  bruised,  to  preach  the  acceptable  year  of 
'  the  Lord*." 

This  spirit,  indeed,  was  upon  him,  and  was  his 
^ide  from  the  first  moment  to  the  last  of  his  holy 
mission.  His  instructions  were  to  be  the  property 
[>f  all  mankind ;  and  the  world,  for  the  first  time,  was 
to  behold,  in  the  Gospel  which  he  preached,  a  i*eli- 
^on  utterly  free  from  the  taint  of  fanaticism  and  of 
»clusion.  But,  though  the  same  tender  of  salvation 
WB8  made  alike  to  the  (ich  and  to  the  poor,  he  de*- 
lighted  to  address  himself  in  a  more  especial  manner 
to  the  humble,  the  indigent,  and  the  lowly  of  heart. 
With  such  as  these  he  mingled  in  the  most  gracious 
md  condescending  manner.  While  they  experienced 

II  I  "  ■ — 

•  Luke  iv.  |8,  19. 
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from  him  all  the  mildness  and  tenderness  of  a  firiend, 
they  received  from  his  lips  the  noblest  precepts,  ud 
the  most  consolatory  doctrines,  expressed  in  langiage 
equally  plain,  intelligible,  and  clear  ;  and  it  was  said 
of  him  that  ^^  he  broke  not  the  bruised  reed,  nor 
quenched  the  smoaking  flax  *,"  with  a  just  and  espe- 
cial reference  to  the  compassion  which  he  extended 
to  the  ignorance,  the  poverty,  and  the  suflferings, 
of  the  multitude. 

Yet  he  was,  in  no  instance,  partial  in  his  exhor- 
tations and  rebukes.  Vice,  in  every  station,  was 
reproved  and  condemned  with  equal  justice.  He 
tolerated  nothing  in  the  poor  which  he  refbsed 
to  permit  in  the  wealthy  and  the  great ;  and  the 
wealthy  and  the  great  were  to  be  governed  by  the 
same  law  which  was  to  guide  the  poor.  If  he 
associated  with  publicans  and  sinners,  it  was  not  to 
encourage  them  in  their  errors,  but  because  they 
were  sick  and  wanted  a  physician  to  make  them 
whole.  Render  to  Caesar  the  diings  that  are  Caesar's, 
honour  those  to  whom  honour  is  due,  respect  and 
obey  the  authority  of  your  rulers,  was  his  exhor- 
tation to  the  people ;  at  the  same  time  that  he  con- 
demned, in  the  most  uncompromising  language,  the 
plausible  hypocrisy,  the  rapacity  and  extortion,  the 
zeal  for  trifles,  and  the  neglect  of  all  the  weightier 
matters  of  the  law,  which  distinguished  and. dis- 
graced the  Elders,  the  Scribes,  and  the  Phariseeft  of 
the  times.  This  undeviating  impartiality,  a  virtue 
utterly  unknown  to  all  preceding  legislators,  was 
not  unnoticed  by  his  followers.  It  proved  that  he 
had  no  private  ends  to  serve,  and  was  to  be  deterred 
by  no  consideration  of  consequences ;  and  men,  im- 


•  Matt.  xn.  30. 
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essed  with  proportional  respect  and  veneration  for 
8  person  and  his  doctrines,  became  more  ready  to 
tten,  and  more  disposed  to  obey. 
Yet,  if  he  did  not  timidly  shun  danger,  he  did 
It  foolishly  seek  it.  His  wisdom  was  the  wisdom 
'  tiie  serpent  with  the  simplicity  of  the  dove.  While 
i  penetrated  the  minds  of  men,  and  chastised  the 
obt  secret  iniquities  of  the  heart,  he  never  once 
uiecessarily  provoked  the  hostility  of  his  hearers. 
fken  did  the  Ruler  and  the  Scribe  endeavour,  with 
1  tiie  ^ktU  and  learning  they  possessed,  to  ^^  entang^  ^ 
im  in  his  talk,"  to  perplex  and  baffle  him  with  insi- 
ioos  questions,  and  to  involve  him  in  vain  and 
^phistioal  dispute.  But  the  learned  expounders 
*  the  law  were  unable  to  contend  with  the  simple 
isdom  of  the  Man  of  Nazareth.  With  exquisite 
tdgoK^t  and  sagacity,  he  disengaged  himself  from 
le  difficulty  and  danger  in  which  they  sought  to, 
ivolve  hini ;  and  he  so  interrogated  them  in  his 
ira,  that  ^^  they  marvelled,  and  left  him,  and  went 
their  way ;  for  not  one  Amongst  them  was  able  to. 
answer  him;  neither  durst  any  man,  frdm  that 
time  forth,  ask  him  any  more  questions."  .  \,j 

By  all  other  religious  legislators  forms  and  cere-: 
loniesurere  enjoined  as  essentially  necessary  to  the. 
tfaunment  of  divine  favour.  But  Christy  has.  eyery. 
^Ii«re  rejected  the  form  for  the  substance.  Kobiitdeu- 
nne  rites,  no  vain  observances,  and  no  oppressive 
nsterities,  were  to  be  prescribed  by  his  Grospel.  He 
reached  no  duty  which  was  not  connected  with  the 
reUSeure  and  &igiiif  of  man.  The  stated  and  formal 
layer,  the  midnight  watching,  the  weary  pU0iii|igi^i[ 
le  vain  ablution,  the  ascetic  rigor,  the  unsoci$  se- 
lusion,  are  never  even  alluded  to  in  his  discourses, 
r  alluded  to  only  to  be  condemned..  His  two  great 
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positive  institutions  are  of  easy  observance  ;  and  are 
admirably  calculated,  not  to  burden  his  religion,  but 
to  promote  it,  and-  not  merely  to  exercise  the  faith 
and  piety  of  his  followers,  but  to  strengthen  the 
influence  and  accelerate  the  progress  of  all  virtue. 
Even  the  oblation  of  piety,  was  to  give  way  to  the 
better  and  more  acceptable  oblation  of  mercy  * ;  and 
even  the  injunction  of  the  Sabbath  was  to  interfere 
with  no  precept  of  practical  righteousness  f-  In  this 
spirit  Christ  proceeded  through  his  whole  ministry^  ' 
The  ritual  of  cumbrous  forms  or  pompous  celebrities 
was  done  away ;  and  the  place  of  useless  or  perni- 
cious institution  was  well  supplied  by  laws  of  piety 
and  morality,  deduced,  with  unparalleled  wisdom, 
from  the  love  of  God,  and  the  love  of  man. 

But,  in  thus  prosecuting  his  holy  .office,  the  ear- 
nestness and  zeal  of  Christ  were  tempered  and  chas- 
tised. A  fanatical  legislator  accommodates  his  laws 
to  his  passions,  and  annoimces  them  with  the  wild 
fervor  of  unreflecting  bigotry.  A  legislator,  ambi- 
tious to  surround  himself  with  a  body  of  believers, 
implicit  in  faith,  and  prompt  in  action,  endeavours 
to  kindle  the  ardour  of  his  hearers  by  vehement  and 
rapturous  ejaculations,  and  by  violent  urgency  of 
exhortation  or  of  prayer.  Christ  disdained  alike 
the  temper  and  the  intention  of  men  like  these. 
Nothing  of  that  impassioned  elation,  or  that  un- 
governed  emotion  of  spirits,  which  distinguishes  and 
pervades  the  character  of  the  enthusiast ;  and  nothing 
of  that  selfishness  which  goveriis  the  conduct  of 
the  aspiring  impostor,  appears  to  have  affected  either 
his  language,  or  his  laws.     His  devotion  was  cairn, 

*  "  I  will  have  sacnfice  and  not  mercy/' 
t  "  Tlie  Sabbath  wa9  made  for  man,  and  not  man  for  (he  Sabbath." 
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though  deep ;  his  piety,  though  elevated,  was  sober 
and  rational.  As  he  himself  was  utterly  exempt  from 
the  raptures  and  emotions  which  glow  in  the  bosom 
of  the  zealot,  he  never  sought  to  excite  them  in  his 
disciples;  and  the  prayer  which  he  uttered  for  the 
^idance  of  all  generations  in  their  addresses  to 
Ehe  Deity,  breathes  only  that  holy  spirit  of  resig- 
nation, dependence,  and  humility,  with  which  he 
himself  was  inspired,  and  which  alone  becomes 
inch  a  Being  as  man  in  approaching  such  a  being 
ftS  God. 

In  no  respect,  indeed,  did  Christ  endeavour,  by 
an  unworthy  condescension  to  their  errors,  to  con- 
ciliate the  zeal  and  the  attachment  of  his  followers. 
rhe  leaders  of  sects  and  parties  exist  by  the  breath 
of  popularity ;  and  what  they  obtain  in  authority, 
Ilicy  must  purchase  by  concession.  But  the  Legis- 
lator of  the  Gospel,  though  the  author  of  a  new  insti- 
Intion,  was  not  to  seek  the  applause  and  favour,  but 
to  enlighten  the  ignorance,  and  correct  the  vices,  of 
the  multitude.  His  claim  to  acceptance  was  to  rest 
on  the  sincerity  of  his  preaching,  and  on  the  truths 
which  he  preached  ;  and  the  sincerity  was  exercised, 
and  the  truths  were  announced,  without  any  reference 
to  popular  affection,  or  public  prejudice.  "  Not 
"■  every  one  that  saith  unto  me.  Lord,  Lord,  shall 
*^  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  but  he  that 
"  doeth  the  will  of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven.'* 
**  Many  shall  say  unto  me  in  that  day.  Lord,  Lord, 
"  have  we  not  prophesied  in  thy  name  ?  and  then 
**  will  I  profess  unto  them,  I  never  knew  you,  de- 
"  part  from  me  ye  workers  of  iniquity*."  It  was 
not  the  unreasoning  zeal  with  which  the  disciple 

•  MatU  vii.  21,  2fi. 
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attached  himself  to  his  master,  but  the  purity  of  hU 
obedience  and  of  his  faith,  that  was  to  work  out  his 
salvation ;  and  the  forwardness  and  the  fervor  of  the 
Auttttudei  instead  of  having  been  courted  by  the 
sacrifice  of  a  principle,  might  have  beeni^inomdied 
by  the  wisdom  with  which  Christ  d^ounced  those 
who,  ^^  prQf>hesying  in  his  name/'  were  yet  '^  workers 
of  iniquity/' 

Witii  the  same  integrity  of  principle,  and  the  same 
dignity  of  character,  he  opposed  hims^elf  to  the  corrupt 
temper,  and  prevailing  prejudices,  of  his  country- 
men. He  had  been  bred  up  a  Jew ;  and  he  lived 
among  a  people  peculiarly  tenacious  of  rites  and 
ceremonies,  and  attached,  in  the  highest  degrree,  to 
their  ritual,  their  law,  and  their  multiplied  traditions. 
Yet  the  revelation  which  he  announced  was,  com- 
paratively at  least,  plain  and  simple,  and  wholly  ^ 
unencumbered  by  the  forms  of  that  ritual,  or  the 
vanity  of  those  traditions.  The  doctors  of  the  hiw, 
infected  with  the  glosses  and  commentaries  of  their 
schools,  and  issuing  forth  from  the  sanhedrim  to  com- 
mand the  assent  and  the  obedience  of  the  people, 
were  fearlessly  corrected  and  refuted  by  his  wisdom. 
The  Pharisees,  exact  in  the  payment  of  tithe,  but 
negligent  of  justice  and  of  mercy,  were,  in  the  same 
manner,  rebuked  for  a  zeal  so  ostentatious  and  so 
misplaced.  To  the  people  of  Jerusalem,  who  regarded 
with  aversion  the  people  of  Samaria,  was  emphati- 
cally proclaimed  the  crime  of  religious  hatred,  and 
the  necessity  of  universal  charity.  The  disciple  of 
Moses,  who  was  accustomed  to  observe  the  Sabbath 
with  austere  and  bigoted  scrupulosity,  was  instructed 
that  the  Sabbath  was  subordinate  to  the  good  of 
those  for  whom  it  was  proclaimed.  The  whole  nation 
of  the  Jews  cherished  the  hope  of  a  Messiah,  in- 
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vested  with  the  fuluess  of  temporal  dignity  and 
power ;  Ibut  the  prejudice  was  uniformly  resisted^ 
mad  the  allusions  of  the  prophets  were  calmly  but 
strenuously  referred  to  a  suffering,  despised  and 
humiliated  Saviour.  The  whole  body  of  the  san- 
hedrim indulged  their  sectarian  pride  in  the  vile 
bigotry  of  exclusive  zeal ;  and  limited  to  their  own 
petty  and  corrupt  community  the  favour  of  the  Al- 
mighty. In  this  instance,  too,  our  Lord  stood  forth 
to  correct  and  humble  the  prevailing  sin ;  and  the 
Jew  heard  probably  for  the  first  time,  and  with  pro- 
portional astonishment  or  indignation^  that  '^  many 
<<  should  come  from  the  East  and  from  the  West,  and 
^'  should  sit  down  with  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  in 
^^  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  but  that  the  children  of  the 
*^  kingdom  should  be  cast  into  outer  darkness*."  The 
inveterate,  and  frequently  pernicious,  errors  which  he 
thus  denounced,  had  almost  universally  corrupted  the 
temper  of  his  countrymen.  They  might  therefore 
have  been  indulged  with  advantage  to  a  worse  cause, 
or  a  less  disinterested  legislator.  But  the  duties  of 
a  mission  like  his  permitted  no  flattering  and  un- 
worthy compromise  ;  and  those  duties  were  fulfilled 
with  an  earnest  but  tempered  zeal,  which  proved, 
at  once,  his  sincerity,  his  magnanimity,  and  his 
wisdom. 

In  thus  accomplishing  the  great  work  of  his  mi- 
nistry, he  disdained  to  be  governed  by  the  accommo* 
dating  spirit  of  worldly  caution.  No  crime  was  flat- 
tered, no  power  was  conciliated,  no  error  was  in- 
dulged, no  principle  was  sacrificed,  no  compromise 
was  made.  His  sole  instrument  of  triumph  was  to 
be  the  word  of  his  lips;  his  sole  visible  means  of 


•  Matt.  viii.  ii. 
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converting  the  world,  were  to  \\e  the  troth  and  excel- 
lence of  his  doctrine,  his  fearless  devotion. to  the 
cause  in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  the  undeviating 
piety  and  purity  of  his  life* 

All  other  legislators*  have  been  influenced  by  the 
modes  of  thinking,  and  the  habits  and  customs  of 
the  people  whom  th^y  addressed;  and  they  have 
sufficiently  proved  how  well  they  knew  when  to  com- 
inand,  and  when  to  concede.  One  frimejd  his  instil 
tutions  for  Sparta,  another  for  Athi^nij,  aooUlQr  for 
Rome,  another  for  Mecca,  none  for  man.  The  lightt 
they  kindled  contributed  but  little  to  diminish  the 
surrounding  darkness ;  and  the  works  of  their  l^gis^ 
lation  afe  monuments  only  of  the  miserable  selfish- 
ness and  vanity  of  human  wisdom.  Of  these  defects 
none  reached  the  character  of  Christ,  for  he  was  not 
a  worshipper  of  parties  or  of  sects.  With  a  spirit  un* 
influenced  by  local,  transitory,  and  partial  views^he 
was  to  guide  all  men  from  vice  to  virtue,  and  firom 
falsehood  to  truth ;  and  it  is  the  distinctive  glory 
of  his  Gospel,  that  it  was  not  preached  to  times  and 
nations,  but  communicated  for  the  temporal  and 
eternal  welfare  of  all  the  generations  of  the  earth. 

When,  therefore,  we  consider  Christ  as  a  public 
teacher,  and  advert  to  the  manner  and  substance  of 
his  teaching;  when  we  consider  his  preference  of 
real  virtues,  however  despised,  to  pretended  virtues, 
however  popular ;  when  we  consider  the  manner  of 
his  teaching,  so  calculated  to  reach  the  heart,  and  so 
admirably .  adapted  to  the  situation  in  which  he  was 
placed ;  when  we  consider  the  unequalled  felicify 
with  which  he  illustrated  precept  by  the  force  and 
beauty  of  his  allusions  and^  parables  ;  when  we  con- 
sider him  in  the  peculiar  temper  which  he  displayed 
through  the  whole  continuance  of  his  office ;  earnest, 
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wtttiout  enthusiasm ;  devout,  without  vehemence ; 
pure,  without  austerity ;  superior  to  the  depravities 
of  his  age  and  country,  and  to  the  forms  and  tr^di<^ 
t^ons  in  which  he  was  bred ;  free  from  superstition 
among  the  most  superstitious  of  men,  and  from  fear, 
^mong  the  most  persecuting  of  sectaries ;  without 
aophbtry,  in  the  midst  of  priests  and  teachers,  remark* 
aUe  for  the  frivolous  quibbling  of  their  vain  exposi-i 
tioiis ;  candid  and  liberal  in  his  judgment  of  the  rest 
<)f  mankind,  although  belonging  to  a  people  pecu- 
Karly  prone  to  the  fanaticism  of  an  exclusive  sect,, 
and  the  pride  aad  intolerance  into  which  it  issues ; ' 
building  up  a  religion,  with  no  traces  of  a  scheme 
&r  his  own  advantage,  no  tincture  of  the  narrow 
minded  prejudices  which  prevailed  around  him,  and 
no  aim,  as  fisur  as  we  can  discover,  but  that  of  uni- 
versal good ;  when  we  contemplate  this  man,  a  Jewish 
peasant,  without  learning,  without;  power^^  without 
friends,  without  a  home,  standing  forth  in  the  namei 
and  in  the  character  of  Messiah ;  and,  in  that  name, 
vnintimidated  by  the  bigotry  of  the  superstitious, 
the  menaces  of  the  powerful,  the  opposition  qf  the 
learned,  and  the  prophetic  anticipation  of  the  hall 
of  judgment,  and  the  agonies  of  the  cross,  contend- 
ing with,  and  subduing,  the  prevailing  and  fana- 
tical prejudices  of  his  countrymen ;  announcing  laws, 
not  for  die  moral  and  religious  edification  of  a  people 
or  a  sect,  but  of  all  mankind ;  and,  in  a  word,  dis- 
pelling the  darkness  which  had  been  so  long  g?ither- 
ing  over  the  nations,  and  bringing  life  and  immor- 
tality to  light ;  we  no  longer  deign  to  copnpare  hijD% 
with  the  best,  the  wisest,  and  the  most  distinguished  o£ 
men,  and  we  exclaim,  with  the  good  and  a^topishcd 
Centurionr-"  Truly  this  was  the  Son  of  God ! " 
But,  whatever  be  the  impressions  which  lyp  thus 
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were  ^officieiidy  plausiblci  and  what  modt  inett  wooM 
eall  just.  It  flattered  the  comnion  pride  aad  the  Tulgar 
prejvidices  of  the  human  heart.  The  many,  who  are 
Wont  to  estimate  the  goodness  of  a  cause  by  the-rvtk 
and  authority  of  those  who  embrace  it,  Were  prei 
pared  to  adopt  a  decision  so  confbrmable  to  the  pre> 
judice  by  which  they  were  governed ;  and  they  whd 
enjoyed  thfe  dazzling  distinctions  df  birth  and  fortune^ 
were  shocked  and  arerted  by  the  character  of  At 
pei^ons,  who,  selected  to  propagate  die  docirineB  of 
the  Gospel,  brought  nothing  apparently  to  recom- 
siend  them  to  the  favour  of  mankind,  but  the  igno- 
rance, the  poverty,  tod  the  contempt,  which  beset 
tod  oppress  the  lowest  station  of  life. 

Yet  ike  evidences  of  the  New  Coveilant  wett 
Strengthened  by  that  very  selection  of  tent^maken 
taid  fishermen  which  the  world  decried.  If  t}ie 
cjualities  of  the  persons  chosen  by  Christ  had  be» 
better  adapted,  in  a  worldly  view,  to  the  object  to 
be  obtained ;  if  there  had  been  authority  to  contit^, 
and  learning  to  vindicate,  and  subtlety  and  artifice 
to  plan  or  to  deceive,  die  progress  of  the  Ooispel 
would  have  been  attributed  solely  to  the  efficacy  of 
human  causes.  The  effect  produced  would  have 
^seemed  proporticHied  only  to  die  instrumentalitj 
employed;  and  the  aid  derived  from  tfa^  Capadfy 
end  power  of  man  would  have  diminished  or  coun- 
teracted the  persuasion  of  celestial  interposition,  and 
80  far  enfeebled  the  proof  of  the  divine  H[>rig]a  of  tte 
religion.  But  the  result,  between  whith  and  tb^ 
human  causes  employed,  no  mortal  ingemoty*  'Caa 
demonstrate  any  adequate  proportion,  justifies  a  very 
different  conclusion.  The  end  accomplished,  ei,r 
ceeding  the  utmost  conceivable  extent  of  the  knowa 
tod  limited  powers  of  man,  will  be  admitted  to  inv<]il  ve 
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a  higher  and  more  perfect  intervention ;  and  that 
intervention  we  must  necessarily  trace  to  the  hand  of 
Gody  as  the  only  adequate  cause  to  which  the  effect 
may  be  ascribed. 

Of  the  foolish  things  of  the  world  which  were  thus 
chosen  to  confound  the  wise^  and  of  the  weak  things 
which  were  thus  sent  forth  to  confound  the  mighty** 
what  was'  the  nature  of  the  mission  on  which  they 
were  employed,  and  the  result  of  the  labours  which 
<hey  endured?  "  Go,  and  teach  all  nations,  and 
**  baptize  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and 
"  the  Holy  Ghost  t»"  High  and  holy  was  the  com^ 
mand.  Go  forth  from  your  father's  threshold,  from 
the  seats  of  your  families,  from  Jerusalem  in  which 
ye  have  been  nourished,  from  Judea  the  country  of 
your  birth,  and  of  your  aflTections-rgo  forth;  com^^ 
mit  yourselves  to  the  doubtful  charity  of  strangers; 
pursue  your  way  through  distant  and  inhospiteible 
tealms ;  proclaim  the  doctrines  of  a  new  religion  to 
the  idolatry  of  the  heathen ;  contend  with  the  corrupt 
habits,  die  pernicious  customs,  the  besotted  ignorance^ 
the  prescriptive  prejudices,  the  interested  priests, 
the  rulers  in  high  places,  the  false  gods,  of  the 
Gentile;  and  preach  to  and  baptize,  not  a  city, 
a  province,  or.  a  realm,  but  all  nations,  in  the  name 
of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  of  whoip^ 
as  yet,  they  have  never  heard.  Such,  in  part,  were 
the  nature  and  objects  of  the  duty  to  which  the  dis- 
ciples of  Christ  were  called,  and  called  with  the 
voice  and  authority  of  a  Master.  To  a  vocation  so 
awfiil  and  so  sublime,  little  adequate  would  havj^ 
been  the  eloquence  of  Plato  or  of  TuUy,  or  the  wis- 
dom of  Socrates,  or  of  Epictetus.  The  most  favoured 
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kai  distinguished  legislators  of  Greece  and  Italy; 
were  utterly  unable  to  reform  the  vices,  and  correct 
the  superstition,  of  their  fellow-citizens^  What  wa^ 
to  be  expected  in  a  mission  which  was  to  concern  all 
mankind,  from  the  efforts  of  a  few  weak,  illiterate, 
and  despised  disciples  ?  How  were  they  to  be  enabled^ 
if  considered  as  mere  men,  unassisted  by  heaven,  to 
ccNiflict  with  the  tenaciousness  of  the  learned,  the 
obstinacy  of  the  bigoted,  the  zeal  of  the^upertitioos,^ 
and  the  ardour  of  the  fanatic  ?  With  what  arms  could 
they  have  opposed  the  darling  vices  of  a  corrupt 
world,  and  the  prescriptive  prepossessions  of  a  vile 
superstition,  which  were  every  where  to  meet  and  to 
oppose  them,  and  to  subdue,  if  not  subdued?  By 
what  means  were  they  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  uni* 
versal  church,  in  defiance  of  the  jealousy  of  the  bigot* 
ed,  the  hostility  of  the  learned,  and  the  persecution  of 
the  powerftil,  which  were  perpetually  to  obstruct  the 
progress  of  their  work  ?  And  may  we  not  infer  that 
the  difficulties  under  which  they  were  to  execute  the 
duties  of  their  sublime  office,  would  have  speedily 
suppressed  their  efforts  and  their  zeal,  and  averted 
them  from  a  cause  which  they  were  so  ill  qualified, 
in  faculty  and  in  power,  to  undertake  and  to  sustain,  if 
they  had  not  been  deeply  impressed  with  the  celestial 
authority  of  the  religion  they  were  to  preach,  and  the 
Master  they  were  to  serve  ? 

Under  diese  circumstances  they  entered  upon 
their  mission.  What  was  the  result  to  the  preacher) 
themselves?  Contempt,  persecution,  affliction,  the 
glooms  of  the  prison,  and,  in  many  instances,  the 
pangs  of  death.  What,  ultimately,  to  their  cause? 
Triumph  and  glory.  In  the  first  instance,  those  holy 
men  demonstrated  their  sincerity  by  their  sufferings ; 
in  the  last,  the  wisdom  which  sent  them  forUi  by 
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their  success^  They  were  the  weak  things  choseit 
by  Christ  to  overthrow  the  mighty ;  and  the  mighty 
were  overthrown.  They  were  the  foolish  things 
selected  to  confoimd  the  wise ;  and  the  wise  were 
confounded.  The  Gospel,  which,  in  the  estimate  of 
short-sighted  man,  might  have  been  thought  to  be 
endangered  by  the  apparent  feebleness  of  its  friends, 
i>T  the  unrelenting  hostility  of  its  foes,  gradually 
emerged  from  the  obscurity  which  at  first  surrounded 
it,  and  rose,  in  fulness  of  splendor,  on  the  nations* 
It  was,  therefore,  justly  said,  that  the  word  of  God 
grew  mightily  and  prevailed;  and,  thus,  a  few 
poor,  artless,  and  ignorant  men,  scorned  by  the 
learned,  and  persecuted  by  the  powerful,  verified  the 
trust  reposed  in  them  by  their  Master,  and  established 
a  rel^on  such  as  the  corrupted  temper  of  man  was 
most  likely  to  oppose,  and  such  as,  in  the  purity  and 
spirituality  of  its  doctrines,  was  directly  at  variance 
with  every  creed,  save  that  of  the  Jews,  which  had 
being  hitherto  embraced  by  mankind. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  we  trace  in  Christ,  and  in 
bis  followers,  the  virtues  which  illustrated  their  pure 
and  holy  precepts,  the  patient  and  heroic  endurance 
which  demonstrated  their  disinterestedness  and  their 
sincerity,  and  the  wisdom  and  the  sancity  which 
never  descended  to  a  compromise  with  the  passions 
and  vices  of  mankind,  and  seem  to  have  been  soli- 
citous only  to  re-establish  the  moral  order  of  the 
world,  and  restore  the  dignity  of  our  frail  and  fallen 
nature.  They  would  be  thought  to  have  been 
actuated,  through  the  whole  of  their  course,  by  none 
of  those  fears  and  hopes  which  govern  the  conduct 
of  the  children  of  the  earth,  or  of  those  temporal 
views  which  so  perpetually  distract  the  wills  and  the 
affections  of  men.    Their  character  is  distinguished. 
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througbbut,  by  a  hoty  and  unparalleled  uniformi^, 
by  the  unvarying  and  unspotted  brightness  of  con- 
sistent excettenoe.  We  advert  with  equal  astonish- 
ment to  the  purity-  of  their  principles  and  of  their 
lives ;  and,  circumstanced  as  they  virere,  we  know  not 
from  whence,  if  not  from  heaven,  they  derived  the 
knowledge  of  truths  which  had  been  so  long  hidden 
from  the  most  applauded  sages  of  the  most  cultivated 
ages,  or  the  motives  which  could  nourish  and  sustain 
their  spirit  through  the  long  and  volimtary  endurance 
of  so  many  toils  and  such  unmerited  sufferings. 


[  eio*} 
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CONCLUSIOIT. 


Tt%e  mdeneeSf  according  to  Rounetm^tf  am  inajpirti  rfiiff09ir^T%e 
frincifk  xMck  %e  lay*  dawn^  adopted  «  CAe  preeedmg  work — Rt'* 
$n^eci»^Tke  tMiermU  ekaracter  of  the  religkms  of  Greece^  of 
liafgtf  of  IndiOf  and  of  the  Korany  and  the  pretensions  of  their 
Joanders — The  defects  of  both — The  Christian  dispensation — Not 
to  be  refected  because  it  may  involve  occasional  difficultly  or  pre» 
tend  to  issue  from  miraadous  intervention — Its  indisputable  ex* 
cellence^  as  a  m/stem  of  duty ,  ^  consolation^  and  of  hope^^fVorthf 
qf  God'^dequate  to  the  reUgiotts  edification  of  man — Christ 
and  Us  disciples — 7%et>  uiter  incompetence^  in  a  human  view,  to 
the  accomplishment  of  their  object — Their  sincerity  y  their  sufferings^ 
smi  their  sftcceUy  smd  the  inference  from  aU^Obfectiony  from  the 
fretended  fatiure  of  ike  rel^hn^Answer — Canclnskm. 

IF,  8ay«  the  most  eloqueat  and  acute  of  sceptiest 
eay  commission  for  th^  religious  instFuction  of 
the  world  have  ever  issued  from  the  authority  <^ 
Godf  such  a  commissiod^  must  include  sufficient  eviT 
d^oes  of  its  high  origin,  to  entide  it  to  thQ  respect 
Mid  acceptance  of  mankind.  Of  these,  the  first,  the 
most  important,  and  the  most  certain,  would  be  foun4 
ifl  the  nature  of  ^  doctrines  communicated;  that 
18,  in  the  purity,  utttity,  and  hoUness,  which  migh$ 
foithoriase  us  to  trace  ibem  to  the  inspiration  of  divine 
goodness  andtdifine  intelligence.  The  secondi  would 
be  iippressed  on  the  character  of  the  persons  them'* 
sdves^  w}k>  hi^d  been  chosen  by  God  fpr  the  commu^ 
nication  of  his  word ;  and  their  justice,  their  sanc- 
tity, and  their  truth ;  their  superiority  to  all  worldly 
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passions,  and  designs;  the  disinterestedness,  the 
grandeur,  and  the  snblittaity  of  their  views;  their 
prudence,  their  self-devotion,  their  sagacity,  and 
their  wisdom;  and  their  adaptation,  in  all,  to  die 
high  and  paramount  duties  of  their  divine  vocation, 
would  testify  that  they  were  something  more  than 
mere  men,  and  that  they  were  guided  and  illumi- 
nated by  lights  from  heaven*. 
.  In  the  preceding  inquiry,  I  have  estimated,  by  this 
criterion,  the  most  distinguished  religions  which  have 
prevailed  in  the  world.  I  have  inquired  by  what 
internal  evidences  they  were  sustained,  by  what  vir- 
tues of  their  founders  they  were  exemplified  or  con- 
firmed, and  whether,  if  the  review  might  permit  us  to 
infer  the  necessity  of  an  inspired  religion,  it  might 
tdso  justify^  the  persuasion  that  such  a  religion  has 
been  conferred. 

In  four  of  these  religions,  the  boast  of  humaa  saga- 
city and  wisdom,  the  admitted  guides  o£  numerous 
nations,  the  fancied  and  venerated  repositories  of 
divine  truth,  we  have  discovered  little  but  firaifty  and 
absurdity,  inconsistency  and  error.  That  which  was 
promulgated  to  instruct,  was  only  to  misdirect  iLnd 
deceive  the  world.  That  which  pretended  to  the 
sanction  of  the  Almighty,  was  only  to  demonstrate 
the  ignorance,  the  perversity,  and  the  corruption  (X 
man. 

The  doctrines  of  piety,  and  the  precepts  of  nKmJ^ 
thus  announced,  were  vitiated  by  almost  every  defect 
which  could  flow  from  human  depravity  or  folly* 
Truth  was  incidentsd,  falsehood  and  error,  the  most 
extravagant  and  most  pernicious,  were  of  perpetual 
recurrence.     Whatever  might  be  the  wisdom  of  the 

-"* * — ■ r  -  —  ^iM       1  ^  ^~^-"*- 
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maxim,  whatever  might  be  the,  utility  and 
excellence  of  the  contingent  rule,  they  were  enfeebled 
and  counteracted  by  the  intermixture  of  tenets  equally^ 
xoischievous  and  corrupt ;  and  every  where  the  claim 
to  divine  authority  was  defeated  by  the  fraud  or  folly 
which  demonstrated  the  poverty  and  the  depravity 
of  a  human  origiti. 

The  religions  of  Greece,  of  Italy,  and  of  India,  are 
equal  and  similar  in  their  corruption.  Innumerable 
gods  ate  proclaimed,  singular  in  crime,  and  extra* 
▼agant  in  folly ;  contradictory  in  their  attributes,  their 
tempers  and  their  designs ;  discordant  and  hostile  ia 
tiie  debates  of  their  celestial  convocations ;  perpetually 
agitated  by  worse  than  earthly  passions ;  and^  with 
the  name  and  honours  of  divine  beings,  demonstrat- 
ing the  fallibility  and  the  frailties  of  the  wo^st  and 
lowest  of  mankind.  Of  these  celestial  powers,  some 
lave  cruel,  some  capricious,  some  libertine,  some  im- 
placable, some  brutal,  none  uniform  or  wise  in  design 
er  will.  In  the  rule  which  they  exercise,  the  ado- 
lation  which  they  claim,  and  the  institutions  which 
^y  sanction,  they  are  proportionally  pernicious  or 
absurd.  They  afford  no  grounds  to  their  worship- 
pers to  look  up  to  them  for  consolation  and  support, 
amid  the  struggles  and  labours  of  earthly  calamity. 
They  might  sustain  and  bless  in  their  caprice,  but 
there  is  no  permanence  in  their  justice,  and  no  cer- 
tainty in  their  mercy.  Vice  was  often  to  obtain  from 
their  interposition  what  was  denied  to  virtue ;  and 
those  lords  of  the  universe,  the  vile  creation  of  a  fan<p 
taatic  superstition,  or  of  the  fraud  and  ignorance  of 
legislators  and  of  priests,  were  to  preside,  over  the 
world^  only  to  convert  it  into  a  scene  of  disorder  and 
misrule,  and  to  indulge  the  freaks  and  gambols  of 
a  wild,  a  wanton,  and  a  mischievous  omnipotence. 
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The  religions  wbich  erected  ihe  slafae  and  tiie 
tltar  to  these  extraordinary  deities,  were  not  likely  to 
exercise  any  salutary  influence  on  tbe  morals  aad 
manners  of  men.  Little  effect  was  to  be  producei 
by  the  practical  rule,  to  which  was  opposed  tbe  exe- 
<yrable  examples  of  tiie  gods.  The  precept,  despised 
and  violated  by  the  inhabitants  of  heaTen,  could 
scarcely  be  respected  by  the  sojourners  of  the  earth  ; 
and  the  celestial  vice  would  encourage  and  Hanctka 
tibe  taniestri^i  diapravity.  But  men  were  not  ta  be 
eorrnpted  solely  l>y  the  crimes  which  d^raded  the 
objects  of  their  worship.  The  moral  obligatioa, 
which  was  rarely  announced  and  inadequately  aaaCf- 
tionedy  was  perpetually  counteracted  in  its  inflqenc^ 
by  rites  and  customs  sanctified  in  the  estimate  of  die 
people,  and  equally  vile  and  degrading  in  their  ten- 
dency. What  of  public  or  private  virtue  oould  be 
expected  to  issue  from  the  instituticm  of  caatesi  of 
household  slavery,  of  a  sordid  and  selfish  polygani^, 
ef  the  funeral  pile,  of  human  sacrifice,  of  the  reU- 
gious  obscenity  of  the  temples,  established  in  the 
East ;  or  from  the  inequality  of  the  sexeSj  the  faci- 
lity of  divorce,  the  legalized  infamy  of  infanticide, 
the  festivals  and  orgies  of  barbarous  riot,  the  hideous 
devotion  of  Corinthian  revels,  which  were  admitted 
and  encouraged  in  the  West?  On  these  subjects, 
the  mythology  of  the  Greek,  the  Roman,  and  die 
Hindu,  wanted  nothing  to  render  it  perfect  in  absur- 
dity and  mischief;  and  we  are  astonished  at  tbe 
corruption  and  folly  of  laws,  which,  given  as  was 
announced,  for  the  salutary  direction  of  human  con- 
duct, were,  in  most  cases,  tiie  production  of  igno- 
rance or  of  fraud,  and  were  uniformly  and  uxiivep- 
'sally  injurious  to  the  intellectual,  the  social,  and  tbe 
moral  interests  of  mankind. 
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Wlieii  we  inquire  intd  the  theory  of  reward  and 
mnishment  whidi  the  same  religions  aQnounced,  we 
Uscpver  little  more  Uian  the  evidences  of  a  wild  -and 
iranderiog  fan^,  and  of  a  superstition  equally  ex-* 
favagwt  and  vile.  The  migratory' sufferings,  pro* 
ranted  through  fifteen  boboons  of  trial ;  the  double 
loctrine  of  human  souls,  which,  at  one  moment, 
lescribes  them  as  the  rebellious  intelligenoea  of 
UH|.vQn^  consigned  to  mortal  forms  for  punisfaniiMril 
mA  {probation;  at  mother,  as  the  celestiial  emana* 
ions  of  the  divine  Aatui^,  to  be  finally  reabsorbed^ 
iSter  multiplied  waDderings,  into  the  parent  source 
irom  whidii  they  flowed ;  the  possible  lapse  of  those 
fHrits,  not  merely  at  every  period  of  dieir  migra-^ 
ipfi,  but  after  their  restoration  to  felicity,  and  the 
^w  series  of  purgations  which  was  consequently  to 
>e  endured ;  the  rites  of  expiation  diversified  into  so 
IMpy:  mpdes  of  JEUitaatic  and  superstitious  r everence^ 
^  jt^^^ed  subservicint,  ^ot  to  the  moral  improve^ 
pfsit  of  the  votary,  but  to  the  profit  and  influence  of 
}fie  Iciest ;  all  jlihes^  might  excite  the  religious  terror, 
vt  a^Q  ffMiatical  servility  of  the  Hindu,  but  could 
pfifurcely  be  efficacious  for  a  better  purpose.  Of  the 
ijrred^  and  Roman,  the  Tartarus  and  the  Elysium 
irer«  equally  monstrous  in  fable  and  design.  The 
ppmishment  was  often  unjust  and  whimisical ;  the  feli-- 
uty  unvaried  and  incomplete*  From  the  scenes  of 
Phlegethon,  with  their  indomitable  Furies,  and  inex- 
inguishable  fires,  we  pass  to  the  regions  of  the 
silked,  only  to  hear  the  lamentation,  or  witness 
ibe  regrets,  of  the  discontented  inhabitants.  In 
ihe  Shade,  we  discover  the  temper,  the  habits,  lanid 
ibie  restlessness,  of  the  man ;  but  the  earthly  plea- 
nxres  of  the  man  are  not  accorded  to  the  still  earthljr. 
^assion«  pf  the  Shade.    The  poet  may  eii^ult  isi  his 
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lyre,  the  warrior  prepare  his  armour  and  his  steeds, 
and  the  voluptuary  repose  in  the  twilight  of  the  bower, 
or  indulge  in  the  excesses  of  the  feast.  But  there  is 
nothing  intellectual  in  their  enjoyments,  nothing  spi* 
ritual  in  their  pursuits,  nothing  progressive  in  their 
acquirements,  nothing  satisfying  in  their  felicity.  All 
are  wrapt  in  discontent  and  gloom  ;  and  all  desire  to 
return  to  the  world,  and  to  partake  of  the  mingled 
and  uncertain  allotments  of  life,  in  preference  to  the 
remuneration  to  be  enjoyed  iA  the  meadows,  the 
groves,  and  the  society  of  Elysium. 

The  founders  of  the  religion  of  the  Hindu  and  oi 
the  Greek,  were  persons,  indeed,  revered  by  the  peo- 
ple for  whom  they  legislated,  and,  as  far  as  we  can 
trace  them,  of  high  distinction  amongst  their  countiy- 
men  for  their  tenets  and  their  wisdom.  They  aU 
drank,  as  they  themselves  pretended,  and  as  the  mul* 
titude  believed,  at  the  fountain  of  inspiration.  If  die 
Vedas,  and  the  other  scriptures  of  the  Hindu,  were 
too  holy  and  sublime  to  be  the  work  of  man,  the 
poets  and  priests  of  Greece  attributed  also  to  celes- 
tial instruction  the  religious  doctrines  which  they 
interwove  in  their  songs,  or  uttered  in  their  oracles. 
But,  whatever  may  be  dieir  claim,  the  best  and  wisest 
of  those  by  whom  the  Greek  and  Hindu  mythology 
was  framed  and  published,  were  found  utterly  incom- 
petent to  the  task  which  they  undertook.  The  struc- 
ture which  they  reared  affords  no  evidence  of  their 
holiness,  or  their  wisdom ;  smd  they  have  left  no  ex- 
ample to  testify  the  sanctity  of  their  intentions,  the 
purity  of  their  principles,  or  the  practicabUity  of 
their  precepts. 

The  Koran  and  its  author  may  merit  a  different 
character,  but  we  have  not  found  them  more  worthy 
of  acceptance.    On  all  the  most  important  subjects 
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4>f  religion,  the  tenets  of  the  Prophet  were  adapted 
to  the  gratification  of  the  most  depraved  and  worldly 
passions.  His  code,  instead  of  flowing,  as  he  affirmed, 
from  the  inspiration  of  God,  indicates  more  than  the. 
usual  inconsistency  and  corruption  of  human  nature. 
Charity,  in  the  casual  maxim,  is  opposed  by  the 
spirit  of  intolerance  and  persecution  which  breathe 
in  the  reiterated  precept.  The  attributes  of  God, 
and  the  interpositions  of  Providence,  are  wielded  by 
a  man  whose  instrument  of  conversion  is  his  sword, 
and  who,  when  he  was  not  occupied  in  the  over- 
throw of  the  infidel,  was  engrossed  by  the  impure 
pleasures  of  legalized  libertinism.  The  most  con- 
temptible and  puerile  forms  are  substituted  for  essen- 
tial piety  and  virtue ;  and  the  fast,  and  the  pilgrimage, 
and  the  absurd  observances  of  the  Caaba,  are  often 
jNreferred  to  the  purity  and  the  holiness  which,  issu- 
ing from  a  good  heart,  are  rendered  visible  in  a  good 
life.  The  doctrine  of  a  future  state,  the  most  im* 
portant,  perhaps,  of  all  doctrines,  in  reference  to  this 
world  and  the  next^  is  vitiated  by  errors  equally  per- 
nicious and  gross;  and  a  paradise  of  earthly  and 
interminable  voluptuousness,  and  a  hell  of  manifold 
and  incredible  horrors,  preceded  by  the  tribunal,  the 
trial,  and  the  award  of  the  grave,  are  portioned  out 
as  best  suited  the  views  of  the  favoured  Prophet, 
^nd  was  most  likely  to  overawe  the  reluctant  and  yet^ 
hesitating  Arab,  to  provoke  the  zeal  of  the  more  cre- 
dulous Mussulman,  and  to  attract  to  the  standard 
of  the  Koran,  an  army  of  fearless  and  unconquerable 
fanatics.  If  repentance  be  required  as  necessary  to 
salvation,  there  are  precepts  of  expiation  which  in- 
struct the  followers  of  the  Koran  to  purchase  salva- 
tion at  a  cheaper  price.  If  chastity,  temperance, 
purity,  and  abstinence,  be  demanded  by  the  voice  of 
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Ood«  the  same  voice,  almost  at  the  same  moment, 
sanctions  the  vilest  indulgence  of  the  vilest  of  the 
passions.  If  the  word  of  the  Almighty  be  announced 
by  the  angelic  Gabriel,  as  an  unalterable  and  eter- 
nal decree,  it  is  scarcely  so  announced,  when  it  is 
abrogated  by  the  policy  or  the  lust  of  the  pro{Aet ; 
and  a  law,  better  adapted  to  his  changing  will,  it 
brought  down  from  heaven,  to  be  substituted  for 
that  whiich  was  never  to  be  cancelled,  and  never  to 
vary.  The  character  of  the  founder  of  this  religioa 
is  to  be  traced  in  the  tenets  by  which  the  religion  is 
thus  vitiated  and  debased;  and  the  frailty  of  the 
precept  has  been  fully  exemplified  by  the  frailty  of 
the  man.  He  existed  but  for  himself.  His  spirit 
never  passed  beyond  the  narrow  circle  of  his  own 
indulgence  or  aggrandizement.  Heaven,  and  hell, 
and  God,  and  man,  and  truth,  and  falsehood,  were 
rendered,  as  far  as  his  artifice  could  render  than, 
instrumental  to  his  purpose.  At  one  moment,  a  mon* 
ster  of  cruelty ;  he  was,  at  another,  a  prodigy  of  im- 
posture and  of  fraud;  and,  at  another,  a  perfect 
exemplification  of  voluptuous  intemperance.  He 
was  not  more  intrepid  and  ferocious  in  the  exercise 
of  the  sword,  than  he  was  base  and  dissolute  in 
domestic  life.  Abroad,  he  surrounded  himself  with 
a  host  of  holy  fanatics,  zealous  to  accomplish  his 
views  of  prosely tism  or  of  extermination ;  at  h(»De, 
he  was  encircled  by  wives,  and  concubines,  and  sub 
servient  slaves,  whom  he  instructed  by  precepts  from 
heaven  in  the  holy  necessity  of  implicit  obedience  to 
the  uncertain  caprice,  or  execrable  wantonness,  of 
his  desires.  Seasons  and  circumstances,  the  fears 
and  the  hopes  of  men,  the  interests  of  the  presait, 
the  felicity  of  the  future,  the  flattery  of  promise,  and 
the  terrors  of  menace,  were  all  converted,  by  his 
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skill,  or  his  audacity,  into  the  means  of  success ;  but, 
however  fortunate  he  may  have  been  in  his  designs, 
and  however  he  may  be  applauded  for  the  energy  of 
his  perseverance,  and  the  valour  with  which  he  com^ 
pelled  the  tribes  of  Arabia  to  minister  to  his  will; 
or,  whatever  praise  he  may  merit  for  having  sub* 
dued  the  paganism  of  his  country,  and  substituted 
the  high  persuasion  of  the  Unity  of  God^  he  was,  at 
best,"  but  a  successful  and  guilty  impostor,  who  ab^ 
stained  from  no  crime  which  was  likely  to  promote 
his  views,  and  who,  after  a  career  of  violence  and 
extermination,  bequeathed  to  his  followers  the  toils 
and  perils  of  an  empire  founded  in  fanaticism  and 
in  blood,  and  the  errors  of  a  religion  every  where 
corrupted  by  the  fraud,  the  ignorance,  and  the  vices 
of  its  author. 

From  this  retrospect  it  appears,  that  the  most 
polished  nations  of  the  world  were  immersed  in  the 
darkness  of  a  vile  and  mischievous  idolatry ;  and 
that  the  schools  of  Gri^ece,  of  Italy,  and  of  India, 
and  the  experience  and  sagacity  of  the  Prophet  of 
Mecca,  with  all  the  illumination  which  he  derived 
from  the  lights  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Scrip- 
tures, were  utterly  unable  to  form  a  religion  adequate, 
in  iany  degree,  to  the  moral  and  spiritual  improve- 
ment of  mankind.  Has  the  Gospel,  then,  supplied, 
and  supplied  effectually,  that  which  the  wisdom  of 
so  many  ages  was  thus  inadequate  to  accomplish  oi^ 
conceive ;  and  has  it,  in  doing  so,  afforded  sufficient 
evidence,  as  far  as  respects  the  character  of  its  foun-* 
der,  and  its  internal  excellence,  of  a  divine  origin  ? 

Before  I  proceed  in  this  inquiry,  let  me  observe 
that  we  are  not  to  expect  equal  cogency  of  evidence 
for  every  article  or  ftact  of  the  Christian  dispensation ; 
nor  are  we  indiscriminately  to  reject  the  whole,  be- 
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cause  there  may  be  tenets  and  mysteries  which  we  can- 
not comprehend.  The  truth  of  tfie  Gospel  depends  on 
its  adaptation  to  the  religious  necessities  of  man,  and 
on  its  leading  facts ;  and  on  them  alone.  There  may 
be,  occasionally,  reason  for  question  and  hesitetion, 
and  there  may  be,  and  there  are,  doctrines,  which,  sur- 
passing the  understanding  of  man,  are  proposed  onlj 
to  his  faith.  But  no  system  has  ever  been  formed,  or 
can  be  fomded,  sufficiently  clear  in  all  its  details  to  pre- 
clude controversy,  and  sufficiently  positive  aind  direct 
in  all  its  proofs  to  silence  inquiry ;  and,  if  what  is 
clear  in  the  Gospel  be  sufficient,  and  of  the  utmost 
value,  and  what  is  ambiguous  or  obscure  be,  com- 
paratively, of  rare  recurrence,  and  neither  necessary 
to  be  decided,  nor,  in  any  practical  view,  of  great 
importance  ;  the  incredulous  scoffer  might  recollect 
that  the  defects  which  he  imagines  he  has  discovered 
among  so  much  good,  may  exist  only  in  the  frailty 
of  his  own  narrow  and  dim  sighted  capacity ;  and 
he  might  learn  to  be  more  diffident  of  his  judgment 
from  the  language  applied  by  the  piety  and  good 
sense  of  the  venerable  Augustin  to  the  sceptic^  of  bis 
age^  ^^  lUi  in  vos  sseviant,  qui  nesciunt,  cum  quo 
''  labore  verum  inveniatur,  et  quam  difficile  cavean- 
^'  tur  errores ;  qui  nesciunt  cum  quanta  difficultate 
''  sanetur  oculus  interioris  hominis;  qui  nesciunt, 
^'  quibus  suspiriis  et  gemitibus  fiat,  ut  ex  quantula- 
*^  cunque  parte  possit  intelligi  Deus>" 

Christianity,  then,  may  be  the  just  object  of  accept- 
ance, however  it  may  address  itself  in  some  of  its 
doctrines  rather  to  the  faith  than  to  the  understanding 
of  men.  If  we  be  able  to  ascertain  the  general  truth 
of  the  religion,  we  cannot  justify  our  scepticism  by  the 
incidental  difficulty ;  we  cannot  close  our  eyes  on  the 
predominant  light,  because  there  may  possibly  exist 
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some  spots  of  partial  obscuratioD ;  and  we  should  never 
forget  that  a  revelation,  referring,  so  necessarily  and 
so  often,  to  the  economy  and  objects  of  an  invisible 
world,  to  things  not  only  remote  but  infinite  and  eter* 
nal,  to  the  attributes  of  a  self-existing  God,  and  the 
inscrutable  ways  of  an  Almighty  Providence,  must 
be  occasionally  mysterious  and  dark,  and  must  occa- 
sionally transcend  the  utmost  sagacity  of  beings  who 
derive  all  their  ideas  from  senses  that  are  imper- 
fect and  fallacious,  and  experience  that  is  fallible 
and  frail. 

Such  a  revelation,  indeed,  must  involve  the  mira- 
culous exercise  of  supreme  authority ;  and  the  sceptic, 
denying  the  miracle,  may  reject  the  revelation.  But, 
if  the  object  and  the  operation  be  worthy  of  the 
miracle,  the  miracle  becomes  no  longer  incredible. 
From  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God,  we  might 
reasonably  conclude  that  he  would  graciously  inter- 
pose to  dear  up  the  religious  darkness  in  which  his 
creatures  were  involved,  and  affidrd  the  lights  which 
their  fwlorn  condition  as  moral  and  responsible  beings 
reqtiired.  The  race  which  his  omnipotence  had  created, 
it  could  not  be  unsuitable  for  his  omniscience  to 
guide;  nor  will  his  perfections  be  thought  to  have 
been  more  sublimely  exercised  in  calling  man  into 
existence,  than  in  rescuing  him  from  the  otherwise 
irretrievable  misery  and  degradation  into  which  he  had 
fallen.  There  is  nothing,  therefore,  either  irrational  or 
presumptuous  in  the  conclusion,  that  the  deficiency 
of  human,  may  be  supplied  by  the  aid  of  divine,  wis- 
dom ;  and  if  the  necessity  and  excellence  of  the  object 
be  worthy  of  the  miraculous  interposition,  the  mira- 
culous interposition  cannot  be  rejected  either  m  im- 
possible or  as  unworthy  of  God. 
'.  Let  us  now  refer  to  the  preceding  details,  and  to 
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the  inference  which  they  aeem  to  justify.  Does  it 
appear  that  the  Gospd  was  admirably  adapted  to 
relieve  the  distressed  condition  to  which  mankind 
had  been  reduced  by  the  prevalence  of  a  mischievcnis 
and  degrading  superstition;  that  it  has  annoaneed 
truths  of  the  utmost  moment,  which  the  learning 
and  sagacity  of  the  most  enlightened  nations  had 
been  wholly  unable  to  discover ;  that  it  is  utterly  free 
from  the  errors  and  impurities  which  have  chanc- 
terised  and  disgraced  every  other  religion^  save  that 
of  the  Jews ;  that  it  expresses,  in  the  clearest  lan- 
guage, all  that  is  required  of  rule  and  precept  for  the 
guidance,  and  all  that,  in  practice,  would  advance 
the  happiness  and  dignity,  of  man ;  that  it  supplies 
motives,  the  least  of  which  is  incomparably  more 
affecting  and  sublime  than  the  best  and  noblest  of 
those  communicated  by  any  other  system  of  piety 
and  of  morals ;  that  it  affords  consolations,  no  where 
else  to  be  found,  for  the  Support  of  the  weary  and 
fainting  sufferer  of  the  world ;  that,  in  cheering  and 
elevating,  it  puriies,  the  heart ;  that  it  rejects  every 
pretended  virtue,  however  extolled,  and  embnces 
every  leat  virtue,  however  despised,  by  men ;  diat 
the  views  which  it  opens  to  faith  and  hope,  of  the 
nature  of  God,  the  economy  of  Providence,  and 
a  future  state,  unspeakably  transcend  the  brightest 
and  happiest  surmises  of  all  preceding  ages ;  that  it 
has  substituted,  for  the  inefficacy  of  vain  rites,  and 
individual  expiations,  the  efficacy  of  a  full  and  perfecft 
ransom  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world  ;  that,  instead 
of  being  disgraced  by  the  corruptions  and  fallacies 
which  occupied  so  great  a  portion  of  the  mytiiology 
of  the  East  and  of  the  West,  it  has  sustained  a  uni- 
formity, a  consistency,  and  a  perfection  of  wisdomi 
of  which  the  brightest  works  of  human  intellect  have 
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not  afforded  the  shadow  of  an  example ;  that  in  no 
instance  does  it  appear  to  have  been  framed  for  the 
purposes  of  worldly  interest  or  ambition,  for  the 
gratification  of  human  appetites  and  passions,  or  for 
the  conciliation  of  the  unprincipled  prejudices  of  the 
powerful  or  the  great ;  that  it  is  no  where  chargeable 
With  the  compromise  of  a  truth,  or  of  a  duty ;  that, 
in  all  this,  however  it  may  surpass,  it  perfectly  har 
monises  with,  the  reason  of  man,  and  has  effected 
for  the  welfare  of  the  world,,  what  the  world  appears 
to  have  been  utterly  incompetent  to  effect  for  itself ; 
and,  finally,  that,  in  opposition  to  the  holy  intolerance 
of  other  schemes  of  religious  instruction,  it  has  gra- 
ciously, and  with  unbounded  benevolence,  opened 
the  temple  of  mercy,  and  included,  within  its  ample 
and  protecting  sanctuary,  all  sects,  people,  and 
tongues  ?  If  so,  the  internal  evidence  of  the  Gospel 
seems  to  be  complete;  and,  of  the  wisdom  which 
has  been  thus  communicated  for  the  hope  and  edifi* 
cation  of  man,  and  which  thus  so  far  transcends  all 
that  the  highest  wisdom  of  man,  in  its  happiest  efforts, 
has  been  able  to  reach,  it  may  be  reasonably  admitted 
that  it  comes  to  us  with  a  deep  impression  of  a  divine 
origin  and  authority,  and  may  justly  claim  the 
acceptance  of  our  fatith^  and  the  submission  of  our 
obedience. 

Now  these  are  among  the  propositions  of  which, 
I  trust,  the  truth  has  been  established  in  the  pre 
ceding  Work.  But  the  Gospel  justifies  its  claim, 
not  merely  by  the  necessity  which  required  it, 
nor  by  the  genius,  and  temper,  and  tendency,  so 
holy  and  so  salutary,  by  which  it  is  distinguished, 
and  which  are  so  worthy,  if  we  may  presume  to  say 
so,  of  the  interposition  of  divine  wisdom.  It  carries 
along  with  it  other  proofs,  in  the  character  of  its 
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Founder,  and  his  di9ciples,  equally  irrefutable,  and 
to  which  the  religious  history  of  mankind  has  nothing 
similar  to  offer.  An  inconceivable  ignorance  of  Grod 
had  overspread  the  world.    The  learned  and  the  un« 
learned,  the  priest  and  the  votary,  the  philosophic  sect 
and  the  ignorant  multitude,  were  equally  involved, 
on  all  the  important  topics  of  religion,  in  darkness 
and  in  error.    The  precepts  of  morality  were  every 
where  corrupted  by  intermingled  falsehood,  and  the 
doctrines  of  piety  every  where  tainted  by  the  infu- 
sions of  superstition.     The  worship  was  vile,  the 
faith  idolatrous,  the  divinity  portioned  out  in  a  strange 
and  execrable  polytheism ;  while  even  the  Jew  him- 
self was  alienated  from  the  Pentateuch  by  the  Tal- 
mud, andseduced  from  the  sublime  wisdom  of  Moses 
and  of  the  Prophets,  by  the  fantastic  dreams  of  com- 
mentators and  fabulists.    At  such  a  period,  a  Jewish 
peasant  issued  from  Nazareth.     He  appeared  among 
men  without  any  recommendation  from  the  wise,  or 
any  support  from  the  powerful.     He  had  no  friends, 
except  in  his  own  obscure  and  indigent  family.    He 
was  to  provide  for  his  daily  bread  by  the  labour  of 
his  hands.     The  design  he  was  to  accomplish  vras 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  interests  of  synagogues 
and  sanhedrims,  and  the  evil  prejudices  and  passions 
of  mankind  ;  and,  with  no  apparent  hope,  except 
such  as  might  arise  from  the  grandeur  and  utility  of 
his  views,  and  the  sublime  intentions  with  which  he 
was  actuated,  he  had  every  thing  to  fear  from  the 
hostility  and  persecution  excited  by  the  ignorance, 
the  obstinacy,  and  the  vices,  with  which  he  was  to 
contend.    Yet  he  was  undismayed,  and  unrepressed, 
and  undisturbed ;  and  he  proceeded  with  a  magna- 
nimity wholly  contemptuous  of  dangers,  and  diffi- 
culties, and  afflictions,  and  humiliations,  which  might 
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have  dejected  and  subdued  the  most  unbending  and 
heroic  spirit,  till,  at  length,  he  produced  a  mighty 
and  unparalleled  revolution  in  the  world,  and  es- 
tablished a  dispensation  which  had  been  but  ob«^ 
scurely  revealed  even  to  the  eyes  of  the  Prophet,  and . 
which  was  designed,  at  once,  to  involve  the  bestinte* 
rests  of  this  world,  and  to  embrace  the  eternal  felicity 
of  the  next.  How  ?  What  schools  supplied  the  wisdom, 
what  authority  the  power,  what  influence  the  means! 
Was  this  the  work  of  a  mere  man,  a  man  unversed  in 
human  learning,  a  man  unknown  to  the  theatres  of 
rhetoricians  and  of  philosophers,  a  man  despised  for 
the  lowness  of  his  birth,  the  poverty  of  his  circum- 
stances, the  abjectness  of  his  condition?  A  Plato, 
a  Socrates,  a  Solon,  a  Lycurgus,  instructed  in  all  the 
wisdom  of  Greece,  pretended  only  to  reform  theit 
country,  and  failed.    Here  is  a  man  who,  in  suffering 
and  in  sorrow,  aspires  to  become  the  legislator  not 
of  a  realm  but  of  mankind,  and  publishes  a  religion 
adapted  to  the  edification  of  all  times  and  of  all  na- 
tions.   The  sages  of  Athens  and  of  Benares,  were 
extolled  and  reverenced  for  giving  their  imperfect 
and  inadequate  codes  to  the  people  Vho  respected 
and  supported  them.  Here  is  a  man,  who,  unrepelled 
by  public  hostility,  and  the  prospect  of  Calvary  and 
of  the  Cross,  announces  the  laws  of  righteousness 
and  truth,  with  a  zeal  and  wisdom  for  which  h^ 
looked  for  no  recompence  in  this  world  beyond  thie 
instruction  and  happiness  of  those  whom  he  came  to 
teach.     Where,  in  the  history  of  mankind,  shall  we 
discover  a  parallel  to  such  a  character  ?  And  how 
shall  we  account,  by  human  means,  for  the  execution 
of  a  design  so  subUme  and  so  peculiar  in  its  concep- 
tion, and  so  astonishing  and  successful  in  its  accom- 
plishment ? — Then  who  were  the  companions  of  this 
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singular  persons^e;  who  .were  the  labourers  whom 
he  placed  in  his  vineyard?  Were  they  learned? 
Were  they  affluent,  skilful,  eloquent,  or  powerfiil ! 
Were  they  men  of  address,  of  influence,  or  of  name! 
Or  did  they  possess  a  single  talent,  which,  in  die 
estimate  of  the  world,  would  have  been  thought 
essential  to  their  success?  On  the  contrary,  they 
were  as  poor,  despised,  and  forlorn,  as  their  Master ; 
and  of  a  temper  not  less  unsteady,  than  it  was  timid 
and  pusillanimous.    Yet  these  men,  even  after  .tiiej 
had  witnessed  the  agonies  of  Calvary,   asserted, 
openly,  boldly,  and  fervently,  the  supernatural  cha* 
racter  oi  the  sufferer,  and  of  his  wisdom  ;  and,  sup- 
ported only  by  the  holiness  and  energy  of  their  &idi, 
or  by  the  fortitude  inspired  from  above,  they  volun- 
tarily and  cheerfully  submitted,  in  the  diffli8i<Mi  of 
the  Gospel,  to  a  life  of  toil  and  hardship,  of  trial  and 
persecution,  of  suffering  and  sorrow.  For  this  heroism 
of  self-denial,  this  magnanimous  perseverance  in 
a  cause  of  such  ceaseless  and  certain  peril,  we  shall 
scarcely  be  able  to  account  by  human  motives.    But, 
further;  the  disciples  of  Christ,  in  other  circurn- 
stances  of  their  conduct,  were  equally  without  ex-* 
ample  or  parallel.     In  the  very  city  in  which  their 
Teacher  was  buried,  in  a  few  days  after  he  had  been 
laid  in  the  grave,  in  the  midst  of  the  triumph  of  his 
enemies  and  their  own,  they  fearlessly  and  with  one 
voice  declared  the  injustice  of  his  death,  and  the  ini- 
quity of  his  murderers,  and  asserted  that  he  had  demons 
strated  his  divine  authority  by  his  resurrection  from 
the  grave,  and  his  resurrection  by  appearing,  after 
he  had  risen,  openly  and  frequently  among  themselves. 
In  the  same  spirit  they  preached  his  religion,  and 
founded  it  on  the  evidence  of  the  Cross,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  those  who  had  hurried  him  to  Calvary,  and 
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were  indisputably  disposed  to  exercise  their  power 
and  their  vengeance  in  the  persecution  of  his  fol- 
lowers. Nor  was  this  a  sudden  and  temporary  fervor. 
Superior  to  all  worldly  views,  and  all  selfish  consi* 
derations,  they  continued  their  course  with  unabated 
perseverance,  and  unyielding  fortitude ;  and,  having 
proclaimed  their  errand  in  the  midst  of  the  perse* 
cutors  of  their  Master,  they  proceeded  abroad,  and 
asserted  the  divine  character  of  the  Gospel  and  its 
author,  in  regions  where  they  had  little,  from  the 
nature  of  their  mission,  to  expect,  but  derision,  insult, 
outrage,  and  death.  In  these  labours  they  displayed 
a  holiness,  a  purity,  a  zeal,  a  wisdom,  a  temperance, 
which  rendered  them  worthy  of  the  sublime  vocation 
to  which  they  were  called,  and  which,  demonstrating 
the  dignity  of  their  motives,  and  the  firmness  of 
their  convictions,  gradually  and  effectually  subdued 
the  obstinacy  and  the  prejudice  of  their  opponents, 
and  prepared  the  minds  of  men,  under  the  most 
adverse  circumstances,  for  the  acceptance  of  the 
Gospel.  From  facts  so  singular,  and  yet  so  true, 
what  conclusion  are  we  to  deduce  ?  Shall  we  deny  the 
reality  of  the  mission  which  was  so  sustained,  reject 
the  claims  of  a  religion  which  was  so  preached,  and 
resist  the  testimony  of  men  who  were  so  tried  ?  Or 
shall  we  not  rather  trace  results,  of  which  we  have 
no  parallel  in  the  annals  of  the  world,  and  which 
seem  so  utterly  to  surpass  the  efficacy  of  all  human 
means,  to  the  goodness,  the  wisdom,  and  the  power, 
of  supernatural  interposition  ? 

To  suppose,  inda^,  that  what  the  learning  and 
genius  of  all  preceding  times  had  been  so  wholly 
inadequate  to  accomplish,  was  yet  perfectly  effected 
by  the  son  of  an  obscure  carpent^,  and  a  few  timid 
and  illiterate  followers ;  to  suppose  that  such  feeble 
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and  inadequate  instrunients  should  be  able  to  produce 
and  establish  a  religion  so  opposed  to  the  vices,  the 
passions,  and  the  interests  of  the  world,  and  of  a  cha- 
racter so  transcendent  and  sublime ;  to  suppose  that 
these  poor  aind  despised  men  should  produce  a  revo- 
lution more  important  and  extensive  than  any  which 
has  ever  resulted  from  the  best  directed  energies  of 
the  powers  of  this  world  ;  to  suppose  that,  untaught 
and  ignorant  as  they  were,  they  had  excluded  from 
their  system  of  theology,  all  those  tenets  of  nominal 
virtue  which  had  been  universally  admitted  into  the 
theories  of  human  philosophy,  and  selected  and 
adopted  those  precepts  of  real  virtue  which  human 
philosophy  had  universally  rejected  or  contemned; 
to  suppose  that  they  had  triumphed  over  ^^  the  power 
*^  of  princes,  the  intrigues  of  states,  the  force  of 
^^  custom,  the  blindness  of  zeal,  the  fury  of  fJBLoa- 
**  ticism,  the  influence  of  priests,  the  ambition,  die 
"  pleasures,  the  prejudices,  the  vices  of  men  ;*"  to 
suppose  that  all  this  was  undertaken  and  performed 
by  such  agents,  without  the  aid  of  supernatural  as- 
sistance, and  solely  by  their  own  capacity  and  power ; 
and  to  suppose,  further,  that  they  ^^  became  impostors 
for  no  assignable  reason  than  the  propagation  of 
truth ;"  deceivers,  only  to  teach  singleness  of  heart 
and  undeviating  honesty ;  pretenders,  merely  to  decry 
hypocrisy  and  pretence ;  missionaries  of  imposture, 
for  no  purpose  but  to  expose  themselves  to  contempt, 
hostility,  and  persecution ;  and  martyrs,  in  the  full 
sense  of  the  word,  without  a  single  expectation  to 
sustain  and  impel  them,  of  advantage  or  of  honour 
in  this  world,  or  of  acceptance  and  happiness  in  the 
next;  to  suppose  all  this  to  have  occurred,  would 
surely  require  a  credulity  incomparably  more  easy 
of  belief,  than  the  faith,  in  its  wildest  extent,  with 
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iK^hich  the  Christain  embraces  the  truths  and  mysteries 
of  the  Gospel. 

The  sceptic  may  possibly  ask,  What  have  been  the 
fruits  of  the  religion  itself;  and  what  is  the  religion 
if  the  fruits  have  been  few  ? — But  the  fruits  have  not 
been  few.  Every  other  religion  was  made  for  the 
world;  the  Christian  religion  against  it.  Every 
other  religion  was  compatible  with  the  little,  mise* 
rable,  and  contemptible  interests  of  this  life ;  the 
Christian  religion  is  at  variance  with,  and  has  re- 
buked them  all.  Every  other  religion  has  been  sup- 
ported by  fraud,  by  policy,  by  fanaticism,  or  by  the 
sword;  the  Christian  religion,. utterly  averting  itself 
from  such  support,  sought  and  seeks  to  derive  its 
influence  solely  from  candid  inquiry  and  rational 
conviction,  and  the  purity^  the  holiness,  land  the 
utility  of  its  tenets.  It  might,  therefore,  have  been 
expected,  that  this  religion  would  be  longer  re- 
tarded in  its  progress,  and .  mdre  obstructed  in  its 
influence.  Yet  the  effects  produced  by  the  Gospel, 
on  the  moral  condition  of  mankind,  were  early  visible 
and  important.  Before  the  lights  which  it  diffused, 
many  of  the  worst  errors  and  the  worst  vices  which 
had  been  fostered  by  the  ignorance  and  depravity  of 
the  world,  vanished  away.  The  impure  altar  was 
deserted.  The  Pagan  temple  was  closed.  The  in- 
decent ceremony  ceased.  The  fanatic  was  no  longer 
to  appease  his  gods  by  human  blood.  The  despotism 
and  capriciousness  of  divorce,  so  injurious  to  public 
end  private  manners,  was  to  be  exercised  no.  more. 
The  wanton  riot,  and  the  lascivious  revelry,  were  to 
give  way  to  a  holy  and  spiritual  devotion ;  and  the 
Christian  was  to  exhibit,  in  his  practice,  a  charity, 
a  piety,  a  resignation,  a  temperance,  a  purity,  which 
afforded  the  best  testimony  of  the  excellence  of  his 
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faith,  and  die  dignity  of  his  motives,  and  were  ad* 
mitted  and  extolled  by  the  heathen  himself.  In  these 
times,  indeed,  the  Gospel  may  produce  no  such 
evidence  of  its  influence  and  power.  But  the  cause 
is  easily  to  be  explained.  Men  no  longer  feel  the 
same  fervor,  nor  are  governed  by  the  same  persua- 
sions,  nor  are  elevated  by  the  same  views.  The 
creed  of  the  world  is  permitted  to  mingle  with  and  to 
adulterate  the  creed  of  their  faith,  and  their  hearts 
are  divided  between  the  service  of  God  and  the 
slavery  of  Mammon.  Something,  however,  still 
remains  to  attest  the  efficacy  and  the  excellence. of 
the  religion  of  Christ.  The  genius  and  temper  of  Us 
dispensation  have  penetrated  into  the  cabinets  of 
kings,  have  mitigated  the  ferocity  of  war,  hki% 
softened  the  condition  of  the  captive,  have  opposed 
the  persecution  of  the  sword,  and  have  infused  into 
the  bosom  of  civilized 'life,  a  milder,  more  gracious^ 
and  more  liberal  spirit.  Wherever  they  have  been 
permitted  to  operate,  they  have  disciplined  manners, 
corrected  modes,  faciUtated  intercourse,  and  pro^ 
moted  the  advancement  of  human  intellect.  All 
Europe,  that  is,  the  most  enlightened  part  of  the 
globe,  has  derived,  from  their  impulse,  an  accelerated 
progress  towards  moral,  civil,  and  literary  improve- 
ment And,  if  the  fetters  of  the  slave  be  less  galling, 
and  the  disposition  of  rule  less  oppressive,  and  the 
authority  of  laws  more  happily  and  temperately  ex- 
ercised, and  the  spirit  of  civilization  more  widely 
diffused ;  we  may  trace  the  revolution,  directly  or 
remotely,  to  the  wise,  the  generous,  and  the  beneficent 
principles,  which  it  has  been  the  perpetual  tendency 
of  the  New  Covenant  to  cherish  among  all  orders 
and  conditions  of  men. 

Of  the  best  religions  of  the  world,  what,  even  at  the 
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period  of  their  most  perfect  influence,  were  the  result  ? 
Did  they  improve  the  condition  of  mankind  ?  Did 
they  promote  social  or  individual  benevolence  ?  Did 
they  soften  the  manners  of  private,  or  the  intercourse 
of  public  life  ?  Did  they  diffuse  or  sanction  a  pure 
and  a  generous  morality?  Did  they  instruct  men  in 
the  nature  of  God,  and  in  the  worship  which  he 
requires  ?  On  the  contrary,  they  corrupted  all  prin* 
ciple  and  vitiated  all  society ;  and  the  very  tenets 
which  they  most  anxiously  enforced,  were,  in  nu« 
merous  instances,  directly  opposed  to  the  welfare 
'  and  improvement  of  the  world.  But  of  Christianity, 
and  of  Christianity  alone,  it  may  be  said,  that  it  is 
calculated,  with  inimitable  wisdom,  to  check  the 
▼ices,  and  to  correct  and  discipline  the  passions  of 
mankind ;  and  that,  were  it  universally  adopted  and 
obeyed,  it  would  finally  renovate  the  corrupted 
nature  of  man,  and  renew  the  image  of  God  in  which 
he  was  formed,  and  which  his  sins  have  defaced. 
What  is  the  spirit  which  it  breathes,  but  the  spirit 
of  peace,  gentleness,  truth,  justice,  and  holiness? 
What  is  the  natural  tendency  of  such  a  spirit,  but 
to  subdue  the  competitions,  appease  the  wrath,  ex« 
tinguish  the  malice,  and  pacify  the  hostilities  of 
human  life  ?  Did  it  possess  the  heart  of  kings ;  how 
would  the  charities  of  brotherhood  flow  from  the 
throne,  in  kindly  and  beneficent  influence,  to  the  last 
and  lowest  of  the  people !  Did  the  people  yield  to 
its  guidance ;  how  would  they  be  softened  and  sub* 
dued  into  a  happier  obedience  to  the  laws,  and 
a  more  peaceable  submission  to  the  unavoidable 
evils  of  dieir  subordinate  condition* !  Did  all  em«< 
«*— — ii^ii—  II     ■■  »t     ■        ■■■  ■     III     11        I  ■ 

*  Ce  aeroient  des  citoyens  infiniment  eckur^s  sur  leur  devoin> 
•t  qui  miroient  un  tr«t  gnnd  sek  pour  let  remplir:  ib  BtnUroient 
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brace  it ;  how  would  the  Angel  of  the  Covenant 
extend  his  reign  over  the  earth,  and  the  discords, 
and  tumults,  and  enmities  of  the  world,  subside 
into  the  blessed  calm  of  peace,  of  unanimi^,  and 
of  love  * ! 

We  are  possessed,  then,  of  a  religion,  which,  in 
its  structure  and  excellence,  in  the  character  and 
conduct  of  its  Founders,  in  the  whole  history  of  its 
promulgation  and  establishment,  and  in  the  genius, 
the  temper,  and  the  tendency,  by  which  it  is  distin- 
guished, appears  to  be  impressed  with  the  marks 
of  supernatural  interposition.  It  was  regarded  as 
a  stumbling-block  by  the  Jew,  and  as  foolishness  by 
the  Greek,  yet  it  unspeakably  transcends  all  that  the 
Greek  with  his  philosophy  and  his  schools,  and  even 
the  Jew  with  his  Pentateuch  and  his  prophets,  had 
been  able  to  attain.  That  which  had  been  rendered 
necessary  by  the  vices  and  absurdities  of  other  reli- 
gions, it  has  supplied.  That  which  so  many  sages 
of  so  many  centuries  had  been  unable  to  conceive,  it 
has  communicated.  It  has  more  than  fulfilled  the 
brightest  visions  of  the  prophets;  and  the  feeble 
lights  which  gladdened  the  heart  and  the  hope  of 
the  Patriarch,  it  has  converted  into  full  day.  Do 
we,  here,  discover  any  evidence  of  imposture  and 
deceit  ?  Any  indication  of  priestly  fraud  ?  Any  proof 

tres  bien  les  droits  de  la  defence  naturelle ;  plus  ils  croiroient  devoir 
a  la  religion,  plus  ils  penseroient  devoir  a  la  patrie.  Les  principes 
du  Christianisme  bien  graves  dans  le  coeurseroient  infiniment  plus 
forts,  que  ce  faux  honneur  des  monarchies,  ces  vertus  humaines 
des  republiques,  et  cette  crainte  servile  des  etats  despotiques.  De 
Tflsprit  des  Loix,  Livre  xxiv.  chap.  6. 

*  I  willingly  quote  the  philosopher  again.  '^  Chose  admirable! 
la  religion  Chretienne,  qui  ne  semble  avoir  d'objet  que  la  felicite 
de  Tautre  vie,  fait  encore  notre  bonheur  dans  celle-ci.    Ibid. 
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of  the  artifice  and  corruption  of  human  nature  ?  Any 
tenet,  in  its  reference  to  God  or  man,  unworthy  of 
the  divine  wisdom?  And  which  shall  we  prefer,  the 
credulous  incredulity  of  the  sceptic,  who  believes  that 
such  a  religion  is  a  falsehood  and  a  fable,  the  con- 
trivance of  imposture  for  the  purposes  of  fraud ;  or 
the  humble  faith  of  the  Christian,  who,  admitting 
its  high  and  holy  claim,  embraces  it  as  a  rule  of 
duty,  and  a  declaration  of  pardon,  announced  to  man- 
kind by  the  spirit  of  the  Almighty  ?  Here,  then,  let  us 
rest  our  confidence  and  our  hopes ;  and,  giving  God 
thanks  for  the  edification  which  has  been  conferred, 
let  us  endeavour  so  to  employ  it  for  our  guidance  in 
this  world,  that  we  render  it  the  means,  under  the 
divine  Grace,  and  through  the  merits  of  Christ,  of 
our  eternal  felicity  in  the  next. 
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NOTE  A.    p,  4. 

FOR  many  ages  the  absolute  and  perfect  integrity  of  the  manu- 
script text,  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  was  strenuously 
malntuned.  ''  Qua  latissime  patent  Oriens  et  Occidents/'  nys 
Boxtorf  in  hia Tiberias,  '*  uno  ore,  uno  modo,vedMim  Dei  kgitiir^ 
etommum  librorum  qui  in  Asia,  Africa,  vel  Eur^Mt  sunt^  siaeuUl 
discrepantia  consonans  harmonia  cernitur/'  This  doctrine,  in  its 
full  extent,  was  every  where  embraced  by  the  piety  of  the  fiedthfiil, 
and  every  where  the  assertion  of  a  various  reading  would  have 
been  rejected  with  horror  and  indignation.  Bat  persuaaioB  was  ni 
length  to  be  modified  by  fact.  Ludovicus  Capellus,  the  opponent  of 
Buxtorf,  prepared  the  way  for  Mills,  Kennicot,  and  de  Rossi.  Va- 
rious readings,  amounting,  perhaps,  to  not  less  than  twenty  thou- 
sand, were  now  admitted  by  the  most  strenuous  assertors  of  the 
inspiration  of  the  Bible ;  but  the  more  those  readings  were  examined, 
the  stronger  became  the  conviction  that  they  afford  no  ground  what- 
ever for  impeaching  the  sacred  authority  of  Scripture. 

If  the  variations  were  few,  the  professor  of  the  Gospel  might 
be  called  on  for  the  proof  of  the  miracle  by  which  the  sacred 
text  had  been  preserved  from  the  unvarying  effects  of  time,  and  of 
the  incorrectness  or  negligence  of  copyists,  on  the  text  of  every 
other  writing.  As  it  is,  the  Christian  has  no  such  argument  to 
answer ;  and  he  is,  moreover,  well  assured,  that,  whatever  may  be 
the  variations,  they  do  not  furnish  the  slightest  objection  to  the 
validity  of  his  faith.  Every  manuscript  copy  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  the  most  imperfect  as  well  as  the  most  pure,  an- 
nounces the  same  laws,  doctrines,  miracles,  prophecies,  and  facts. 
Of  every  copy  the  text  shows,  with  equal  clearness,  that  the  law 
was  followed,  and  acknowledged,  by  the  Gospel,  that  Moses  and 
the  Prophets  were  the  precursors  of  Christ,  that  a  Redeemer,  ex- 
fMcted  from  the  earliest  times,  at  length  came,  taught,  suflered, 
and  died ;  that  the  divine  authority  of  his  mission,  first  attested 
by  his  miracles  and  his  wisdom,  was  finally  confirmed  by  his  resur- 
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rtcticm;  aAd  Ifaiit^  having  founded  iiis  church  for  the  editicstran' 
of  all  times  and  all  nations,  he  ascended  to  heaven  i»  send  forth  die 
Comforter  for  the  consolation,  support,  and  ilkiminaticb  of  hiv 
people.  Instead,  then,  of  discussing  the  *'  Varioos  readings''  with 
the  disputer  who  affirms  that  they  impair  the  authority  of  the 
sacred  text,  we  call  on  him.  to  prove,  that,  in  the  whole  system  of 
Christian  history,  doctrines,  and  morals,  there  is  a  single  article 
necessary  to  he  known  and  believed,  which  the  text  does  not,  in 
every  copy,  explicitly  and  unequivocally  announce  ;  or  to  show,  if 
he  can,  that  the  motives,  and  views,  and  hopes,  which  are  opened 
and  inculcated  in  any  one  copy,  are  not,  with  equal  clearness  and 
cogency,  proclaimed  in  every  other.  Until  he  shall  do  this,  the 
anthenticity  of  the  Christian  Dispensation  can  be  little  aflected  by 
any  inference  which  he  may  deduce  from  the  various  readings,  in 
justification  of  his  disbelief.  He  may  discuss,  as  it  may  please 
him,  the  discrepancies  of  the  manuscripts ;  but,  with  whatever 
malignity  his  criticism  may  be  exercised,  the  professor  of  the 
Gospel  may  contemplate  his  work  with  indifference  or  con* 
teaipu 


NOTE  B.  p.  10. 

I  MAKE  no  apology  for  classing  the  Religion  of  the  Hindu  with 
that  of  the  learned  and  polished  Greek.  The  last,  probably,  ema- 
nated from  the  first ;  and,  when  the  Greek  was  a  wild  and  predatory 
barbarian,  the  Hindu  was  a  member  of  a  happy  and  civilized 
community.  Enough  remains  to  testify  the  progression,  in  art 
and  science,  of  antient  India.  The  excavations  in  the  island  of 
Salsetta,  are  works  of  unparalleled  labour  and  extent,  and  '*  could 
not  have  required  less,"  says  the  artist  employed  by  General  Boon 
to  inspect  Uiem,  ''  than  forty  thousand  men  for  forty  years  to 
complete  them."  Archaeol.  vol.  vii.  p.  36.  Thevenot  speaks  of 
the  pagodas  of  Ellore,  as  far  surpassing  those  of  Salsetta  in  num- 
ber and  magnificence.  Voyage,  vol.  iii.  p.  44.  The  seven  pagodas 
of  the  mountain  Mavilassuram,  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  are 
affirmed  to  be  of  equal  grandeur  and  variety.  Asiat.  Research, 
vol.  i.  p.  145.  And  Colonel  Call  appeals  to  the  elegance  and  rich« 
ness  of  the  religious  architecture  of  India,  as  a  decided  proof  of 
early  and  distinguished  civilization.  ''  It  may  safely  be  affirmed," 
says  he,  '*  that  no  part  of  the  world  has  more  marks  of  antiquity 
for  arts,  science,  and  civilization,  than  the  peninsula  of  India,  from 
Cape  Comorin  to  the  Ganges.    I  think  the  carvings  of  some  of 
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the  pagodas  and  choultries^  as  well  as  the  grandear  of  the  work, 
exceeds  any  thing  executed  now-a-days,  not  only  for  the  delicacy 
of  the  chisel,  but  the  expensive  construction,  considering^  in  many 
instances,  from  what  distance  the  component  parts  were  cairied, 
and  to  what  height  raised."    Philoeoph.  Trans,  vol.  Ixii.  p.  354. 
The  Sanscrit  language,  which  was  once,  it  is  probable,  toe  univer* 
sal  language  of  the  Hindus,  affords  a  yet  nobler  evidence  of  the 
learning  and  acquirements  of  that  singular  people.     *^  It  is,"  says 
Mr.  Halhead, ''  of  unfieithomable  antiquity,  of  great  perfection,  aod 
the  parent  of  almost  every  dialect  from  the  Persian  gulf  to  the 
Indian  seas.''    Preface  to  the  Grammar  of  the  Bengal  Language^ 
That  the  Indians  had  made  a  considerable  progress  in  chymistry 
is  evident  from  their  early  knowledge  of  the  art  of  dying  and 
painting.     Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  xxxv.  §  37.    Salmasius,  Exercit 
Piinienas  In  Solin.  180.    The  <'  Five  Gems,"  published  in  the  fiist 
number  of  the  New  Asiatic  Miscellany,  the  Odes  so  beautifully 
translated  by  Sir  William  Jones,  the  heroic  story  of  the  wild  and 
interminable  Bhagvat  Geeta,  the  drama  of  Sacontala,  disdnguished 
by  so  much  delicacy  and  taste,  often  display  a  wide  range  of  ob- 
servation, and  great  diversity  and  felicity  of  fancy.     The  ingenaity 
of  the  Indians,  in  works  of  metal  and  ivory,  and  their  skill  in  the 
art  of  engraving  on  gems,  are  mentioned  with  applause  by  antient 
and  modem  writers.    Strabo,  Lib.  xv.  1044.    Rospe's  Introductioo 
to  Tassie's  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  engraved  Gems,  vol.  i.  p.  12, 
47.  vol.  ii.  plate  xiii.    The  tragedies,  comedies,  farces,  and  musical 
pieces,  of  the  Indian  theatre,  would  fill  as  many  volumes  as  those 
of  antient  or  modern  Europe.     Sir  William  Jones,  Pref.  to  Sacon- 
tala,  p.  1.  9.     Even  the  philosophy  denominated  the  Ideal  and 
Stoical  by  the  Greeks,  was  cultivated,  in  early  times,  by  the  sub- 
tilty  and  learning  of  the  Indian  Bramins.    Ayeen  Akberry,  p.  95, 
&c.  Dow^s  Dissertat.  p.  39.     Bhagvat-Gbeeta,  p.  44.     In  arith- 
metic, and  the  sciences  depending  upon  it,  the  Hindus  had  acquired 
a  very  superior  degree  of  perfection,  and  Europe  is  indebted  to  that 
people  for  the  happy  mode  of  decimal  notation.     Montucl.  Hist 
des  Mathemat.  tom.  i.  p.  360.     Of  the  high  and  early  attainments 
of  the  same  people  in  astronomical  science,  there  is  incontestable 
evidence.    The  four  sides  of  every  pagoda  correspond  exactly  with 
the  four  cardinal  points.     Gen  til.  Voyage,  vol.  1.  p.  133.    The 
signs  of  the  zodiack  are  often  found  delineated  with  great  accuracy 
on  the  cielings  of  the  most  antient  choultries.     Philosoph.  Transac. 
vol.  Ixii.  p.  353      Instruments  of  astronomical  observation,  con- 
stiiicted  with  singular  skill  and  ingenuity,  were  discovered  by  Sir 
Robert  Barker  at  Benares,  in  \^^<i,    Philosoph.  Transac.  vol.  vii. 
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p*  598.  The  astronomical  tables  which  were  brought  to  France 
by  French  missionaries,  who  had  long  resided  in  Uindostan,  and 
those  communicated  by  Mons.  Gentil,  who  had  been  instructed  by 
antient  Bramins  in  the  modes  of  antient  calculation,  were  com« 
pletely  verified,  after  many  years  of  laborious  investigation,  by  the 
justly  celebrated  Bailly,  and  proved  to  be  of  great  antiquity.  Bailiy, 
Aatronom.  Indienn'e,  Disc.  Prel.  p.  77.  And  the  Syria  Syddhanta« 
an  astronomical  treatise  of  the  antient  Bramins,  has  been  ex- 
amined with  minute  and  learned  patience  by  Messrs.  Davis  and 
Bentley,  and  by  both  admitted  to  contain  very  accurate  and  impor* 
tant  details  of  astronomical  discovery.  Bentley  on  the  Hindu  Sys- 
tem of  Astronomy,  Asiat.  Regist.  vol.  viii.  and  vol.  vi.  lliis  note 
might  be  easily  and  amply  enlarged ;  but  enough,  perhaps,  has 
been  said,  to  show  that  the  Braminical  religion  is  not  that  of  an 
unlearned  and  uncivilized  people,  but  of  a  nation  distinguished  fur 
its, attainments  in  art  and  science. 


NOTE  A.    p.  26. 

lllE  character  of  Jupiter  abounds  with  the  most  extravagant 
inconsistency.  Omnipotent  though  he  be,  he  contemplates  with 
alarm  the  conspiracy  of  Juno,  of  Neptune,  and  of  Pallas;  and  he 
is  finally  indebted  for  his  deUverance  to  the  seasonable  interposi* 
tion  of  Thetis,  and  the  auxiliary  strength  of  Briareus«  IL  hbi  i^ 
According  to  Ovid, 

Ille  pater,  rectorque  deum,  cui  dextra  trisulcis 
Ignibus  armata  est,  qui  nutu  concutil  orbem, 
Induitur  tauri  faciem.         Metamorph.  lib.  ii.  v.  40^2. 

And  Horace,  having  first  extolled  him  as  the  god. 
Qui  terram  inertam,  qui  mare  temperat 
Ventosum,  et  urbes,  regnaque  tristia, 
Divosque  mortalesque  turmas, 
Imperio  regit  unus  aequo, 

proceeds  to  describe  the  terror  with  which  this]  ruler  of  the  earth, 
the  sea,  the  infernal  and  supernal  regions,  is  inspired  by  the  insur- 
rection of  the  Titans- 
Magnum  terrorem  intulerat  Jovi. 

Hor.  Ode,  lib.  iii.  Od.  4. 

But  it  is  in  the  details  of  his  celestial  amours  that  we  principally 
discover  the  real  temper  of  this  *'  Optimus  et  maximus  deorum.*^ 
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^  II  est  ytti/*  tays  Mezeray,  *'  qu'en  peot  dirt  que  Jupiter  le 
monstra  beaocoup  plus  desborde^  queaon  pere  &tiiinie:  car  Am 
98  contenla  paa  d'epoiiaer  Juoon,  mak-de  violerenoor  aoa  aatre 
Mrar  Ceres,  dont  il  engendra  Proeerpbie.  £t  autre  il  ^itaftke 
mvec  trois  de  see  propres  tantee,  a  scavoir  avec  TbeaMSy  ikmc  il  cb« 
^ndra  les  Heunee  et  ks  Parqaes ;  avec  Dioiie,  d'oo  aaquk  Veoas; 
avec  Mnemosyne,  dont  les  Moses  piireut  i'origine.  Enoape  pern 
't'il  bien  plus  avant,  ear  il  voolut  forcer  sa  mere  R^oea,  aa  mppoit 
d'Arnobius,  lib*  v.  Bref ;  se  cbangeant  en  serpent,  il  viola  sa  fiile 
Proserpine,  dont  il  engendra  le  premiere  Bacchus,  oooime  descrit 
Nenmus,  lib.  xv.  xvi*  et  Amobius,  lib.  v.  Plnsieura  anteurs  fost 
mention  de  cette  ioceate,  comme  Clem.  Alexandr.  «a  sob  ProCiep- 
tique — Le  Scholiaste  de  l^'ndare  snr  la  sepdeme  des  Isthmiques-* 
Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  iii. ;  Arrian,  Ub.  ii. ;  Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor.  lib.  iii. 
Mezeray  was  a  man  of  learning  in  the  thedogy  4>f  Greece,  and  hk 
Commentaires  sur  les  Epitres  D'Ovide,  is  a  repeitory  of  tlis 
scandalous  anecdotes  which  the  Greeks  and  Romans  told  and 
believed  of  their  gods. 


NOTE  B.    p.  27. 

THE  view  which  I  have  taken  of  the  temper  and  fnu{ties  of  the 
gods  of  Greece  may  be  completed  by  a  passage  in  Cicero,  which 
1  am  qnwilling  to  translate.  Exposui  fere,  saya*  the  Epicurean 
Velleius,  speaking  of  the  religion  of  his  country,  noo  philosopbo- 
rum  judicia,  sed  delirantium  somnia.  Nee  enim  multo  absurdiora 
sunt  ea,  quae,  poetarum  vocibus  fusa,  ipsa  suavitate  nocueruut ;  qui 
et  ita  inflammatos,  et  libidine  furentes  induxerunt  deos ;  feceruntque 
ut  eorum  bella,  pugnas,  proelia,  vulnera  videremus,  odia  preterea, 
dissidia,  discordias,  querelas,  lamentationes,  effusas  in  omni  intern- 
perantia  libidioes,  adultena,  vincula,  cum  humano  genere  concu- 
bitus,  mortalesque  ex  ioraiortalibus  procreates.  Cicero  de  Nat. 
Deor.  lib.  i.  §  16.  This  is,  indeed,  the  painting  of  an  enemy,  but 
the  colouring  is  just. 


NOTE  C.    p.  30. 

IN  his  conversation  with  Aristodemus,  Socrates  describes  the  attri- 
butes of  Deity  with  admirable  precision  and  strength  of  language. 
Yet,  through  this  whole  dialogue,  he  speaks  of  God,  and  of  the 
gods,  with  equal  frequency ;  and,  in  tbc  last  sentence  he  utten,  the 
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Utrm  TO  tti»  is  immediately  succeeded  by  that  of  avrv^,  i^  e.  Of^f. 
Xenoph.  Memorabl.  lib.  i.  seg.  i8.  In  the  same  maimer  he  dis* 
closes  his  polytheism,  in  his  discouise  with  Euthydemus.  Memo- 
rabl. lib.  iv.  c.  3.  See  also,  lib.  i.  c.  4.  seg.  11,  is,  i^^  14,  ig. 
Plato  is  not  more  consistent — Idem  et  in  Timaeo  dicit,  et  in  Legi- 
bus,  et  mundum  deum  esse,  et  coelum,  et  astra,  et  terram,  et  ani- 
mos,  et  eos  quos  majorum  institutis  accepimus.  Cicero,  de  Nat. 
Deor.iib.  i.  c.  12.  Cicero  adds,  that  the  Father  of  the  Academy  ad- 
mitted— Modo  unum,  turn  autem  plures  deos.  Ibid.  Thales,  Cicero, 
Epictetus,  Marcus  Antoninus,  and  the  whole  body  of  the  Stoics, 
were  alsodecided  Polytheists.  Diogen.  Laert.  lib.  i.  segm.  36.  Tus- 
cul.  Disput.  lib.  i.  c.  13.  De  Nat.  Deor.  lib.  iii.  c.  3.  et  lib.  ii.  c.  4. 
De  Legib.  lib.i.  c.  7.  Enchirid,c.  xxxi.  Disseitat.  lib.  i.  c.  4.  fere 
ad  fin.  Marcus  Antooin.  Meditat.  lib.  iii.  §  9.  et  lib.  iii.  §  33; 
<^  The  philosophers,''  says  Cudwortb,  ''  made  the  theology  of  the 
Pagan  look  a  little  aristocratically^  by  their  speaking  so  much  of 
the  gods  in  general,  and  without  distinction ;  and  attributing  the 
government  of  the  whole  to  them  in  common,  as  if  it  were  managed 
and  carried  on  by  a  common  council  and  repubh'c  of  gods,  and  as 
if  their  Jupiter  or  supreme  god  were  no  more  among  them  than 
a  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  or  the  chairman  of  a  com- 
mittee/'   Intellect.  Syst  p.  357- 


NOTE  D.    p.  31. 

THE  opinions  of  the  Pikilosopberaonthis  subjeet  are  adverted  to  by 
Seneca.  Quantum  Deus  possit?  Materiam  sibi  ipse  fornet,  an 
dalil  utatur  ?  Utrum  Deu8-<|aicquid  vult,  efiiciat,  an  a  magno  jurtifice 
prmv6  fordientur  multa^  iK>n  quia  cessat  ars,  sed  quia  id  in  quo  ex- 
eroetor  8»pe  inobeequens  <arti  est  I  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  i.  In 
Prooem.  See  also  Aristot.  de  Ccelo.  lib.  i.  c.  10.  Plut.  de  Placit. 
Philosoph.  lib.  ii.  c»  4.  Diogen.  Laert.  lib.  iiL  aegCDu  69,  et  lib.  vii. 
segm.  134.  Stobaeus,  Eclog.  Physic,  lib.  i.  c.  14.  p.  29.  Eldit. 
Plautin. 

NOTE  E.    p.  33. 

Hi&C  enim  ^lue  dilatantur  a  nobis,  Zeno  sic  premabat*  Quod 
nittone  utitor,  id  melius  est  quam  id  quod  ratione  non  utitur.  Nihil 
autem  mundo  imelios.  Ratione,  igitur,  mundus  utitur.  Pergit  idem 
et  urgetimguslius.  Nihil  quod  animi,  quod  rationis  est  expers,  id 
generare  ex  se  potest  animantes,  compotesque  rationis.,  Mundus 
aaten  gmerat  animantcsy  compotesque  rationis*    Animans  igitur 
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est  mundusy  compotisque  mtionis.    Cicero,  de  Nat.  Deor.  lib.  it. 

Cotta,  the  Academician,  ludicrously  appties  the  same  mode  of  a^ 
gument  to  prove  the  musical,  and  oratorical  powers,  of  the  worU: 

That  which  knows  how  to  pipe  and  harangue^ 
Is  better  than  that  which  does  not. 
But  the  world  is  the  best  of  things ; 
Therefore  the  world  knows  how  to  pipe  and  harangue. 

Cicero,  de  Nat.  Deor.  lib.  ii. 


NOTE  F.    p.  37. 

THE  theology  of  Plato  is  generally  obscure  and  often  uninteUi- 
gible.  Rerum  obscuritas,  non  verborum,  facit  ut  non  intelligitur 
oratio,  qualis  est  in  Timaeo  Platonis.  Cicero  de  Finibus.  lib.  ii.  c.  5. 
See  also  Academical  Quest,  lib.  ii.  §  39. 

Nee  ipse  quoque  Plato,  says  Jean  de  Serres,  fortasse  satis  rectc 
seipsuni  intellexerit.     In  Argument.  Timas.  p.  5. 

The  learning  and  acuteness  of  Bayle  were  often  baffled  by  thn 
ambiguity  of  language.  II  est  si  obscur,  qu'il  rebute  toutes  les 
esprits,  qui  ne  cherchent  que  la  humiere.  Continual,  de  Peas. 
Divers.  §  cvi. 

Plotinus  endeavours,  with  much  zeal,  and  much  appearance  of 
learning,  to  illuminate  the  darkness  which  has  excited  so  much 
complaint.  But  the  disciple  b^omes  as  enigmatical  as  the  master. 
The  master,  probably  did  not  understand  himself,  and  the  disciple, 
therefore,  could  not  understand  the  master.  Nothing,  says  Plo- 
tinus, can  be  predicated  of  The  Good,  the  Supreme  Deity,  of  the 
Platonists, — not  being,  nor  essence,  nor  life,  nor  yet  intellect  and 
intelligence,  lest  of  one  you  make  two  gods,  the  Intelligent  and  the 
Good — Uomj  vtfv  xa»  ayaOov.     Ennead.  lib.  viii.  c.  7,  8,  9. 

Cudworth,  who  endeavours  to  discover  a  Trinity  of  divine  Hy- 
postases in  the  writings  of  Plato, -seems  to  coincide,  in  some  degree, 
with  Plotinus.  ''  Plato,''  says  he,  *^  professing,  in  his  tenth  book 
of  laws,  to  oppose  the  atheists,  undertakes  to  prove  the  exbtence 
of  a  Deity.  Yet  he  asc.ends  no  higher  than  to  the  Psyche,  or  uni- 
versal mundane  soul,  as  a  self-moving  principle,  and  the  immedi- 
ate or  proper  cause  of  all  that  motion  which  is  in  the  world.  But, 
in  other  places  of  his  writings,  he  frequently  asserts,  above  the  self- 
moving  Psyche,  an  imn^ovable  and  standing  Mind,  which  was  pro- 
perly the  Demiurgus,  or  architectonick  framer  of  the  whole  world. 
And,  lastly,  above  this  multiform  Intellect,  he  plainly  asserts  a  yet 
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higher  Hypostaus,  one  most  simple  and  absolutely  perfect  Beings 
which  he  calls  re  Sr,  in  opposition  to  that  multiplicity  which  speaks 
something  of  imperfection  in  it,  and  ro  ayaGer,  goodness  itself,  as 
being  above  mind  and  understanding/'  Intellect.  Syst  vol.  i.  lib.  i. 
c.  4.  pp.  406, 407. 

**  The  Good,"  he  adds  from  Plato,  '^  is  the  same,  in  the  intel- 
ligible world,  to  intellect,  or  knowledge  and  intelligibles,  as  the 
sun,  that  heavenly  god,  is,  in  the  sensible  world,  to  sight  and  visi- 
bles.  For,  as  the  sun  is  not  light,  but  only  the  cause  of  it,  nor  is 
that  light  by  which  we  see,  but  only  a  sun-like  thing;  so  neither  is 
the  supreme  and  highest  Good  knowledge,  but  the  cause  of  know* 
ledge,  nor  is  Intellect  the  best  and  most  perfect  Being,  but  only 
a  Boniform  thing,  l^his  highest  Good  is  not  itself  properly  essence, 
but  above  essence,  both  in  respect  of  dignity  and  power."  Plat. 
Polit.  lib.  V.    Intellect.  Syst  vol.  i.  pp.  407,  8. 

Plotinus  endeavours  to  describe  more  fully  and  clearly  what  Plato 
has  thus  involved  in  such  impenetrable  darkness.  "  The  Good,*' 
says  he,  "  is  the  cause  of  himself,  and  he  is  from  himself,  and 
himself  is  for  himself.  He  is  the  Maker  of  himself,  the  Lord  over 
himself.  His  will  and  essence  are  the  same  thing.  Wherefore, 
since  his  willing  is  from  himself,  his  being  is  from  himself  also.  For, 
if  his  volition  be  from  himself,  and  his  own  work,  and  this  be  the 
same  vrith  his  hypostasis  or  substance,  he  may,  then,  be  said  to 
have  given  substance  to  himself.  Wherefore,  he  is  not  what  hap<* 
pened  to  be,  but  what  he  willed  himself  to  be."  Ennead.  vi.  lib.  viii 
p.  748^,  &c. 


NOTE  G.    p.41. 

THE  whole  passage  in  which  this  Deity  is  described  is  worthy  of 
uotice.  It  is  not  perfectly  decorous ;  but  it  throws  some  light  on 
the  genius  of  Oriental  theolog}%  and  I  therefore  introduce  it. 

**  Nothing  existed  in  the  world  before  the  existence  of  mind. 
This  universe  was  encircled  by  death,  eager  to  devour.  He  framed 
mind ;  and  mind  felt  dread,  till  he  reflected,  that,  as  nothing  ex- 
isted but  himself,  he  had  no  cause  to  fear.  Then  his  terror  departed 
from  him. 

'^  But  he  experienced  not  delight.  He  wished  the  existence  of 
another,  and  he  instantly  became  such  as  man  and  woman.  He 
caused,  then,  his  own  self  to  fiedl  in  twain,  and,  thus  becoming  a  hus- 
band and  wife,  all  human  beings  were  produced. 

**  The  wife  reflected,  doubtful.  How  can  he,  having  produced  me 
Sxom  himself,  incestuously  approach  me  ?    I  will  assume  a  dis- 
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gam.  Shet  'acooirdiiigly,  aiMiinwi  Yafioos  JbrnMu.  Bui  iliecoi^ 
never  deceire  him.  He  peipetuaUyappinoacbediier  wjtfaesaine 
Ibrm  which  ahe  had  afliuiiied;  and  every  existiog' pair  were  coo* 
Beiyuently  prodaoed,  from  the  nobler  animab  .io  tke  .ant  jtmA  the 
worm."  Translat.  of  the  Veibad  Aranyaca,  the  coockuJoirof  tbt 
White  YaJMsh,  a  portion  .of  the  Vedaa,  by  O^ebrook.  Aaiat  Reg. 
V.  viii. 

.  The  division  of  Ihe  subetance  of  the  Supreme  Bdag  into  male 
and  female,  and  hia  incestuous  marriage  with  his  daughter,  are 
asserted  in  several  Puranas,  and  in  some  with  little  delioa^  sod 
reserve  <of  language.    Asiat.  Reg.,  vol.  viii.  pp.  439, 440, 441. 


NOTE  H.    p.  48. 

THE  world,  says  the  Manava  Sastra,  was  all  darkness,  uodis- 
oemible,  undistinguishable,  altogether  as  in  a  profound  sleep,  till 
the  self-existent,  invisible  God,  making  it  manifest  with  €ve  ele- 
ments and  other  glorious  forms,  perfectly  dispelled  the  gloom.  He, 
desiring  to  mse  up  various  creatures  by  emanittions  from  his  own 
glory,  first  created  the  waters,  and  impressed  them  with  a  power  of 
motion.  By  that  power  was  produced  a  golden  egg,  bla^ng  like 
a  thousand  suns,  in  which  was  bom  Brama,  the  self^xisting,  the 
great  parent  of  all  rational  beings.  But  Brama,  having  dwelt  in 
the  egg  through  revolving  ages,  himself  meditating  on  himself, 
divided  it  into  equal  parts,  and  from  those  parts  formed  the  earth 
and  heavens,  placing  in  the  midst  the  subtle  aether,  the  eight  points 
of  the  world,  and  the  permanent  receptacles  of  the  waters." 

Other  tales  of  the  creation,  equally  extravagant,  are  repeated  in 
the  Vedas.  Death,  it  is  said,  was  not,  nor  immortality.  But  That 
breathed,  single  with  Swadha,  her  who  was  sustained  within  him. 
Desire  was  raised  in  his  mind,  and  became  the  original  principle, 
which  the  wise  recognising  by  the  intellect  in  the  heart,  distin* 
guish  in  non-entity  as  the  bond  of  entity.  Did  the  luminous  ray 
of  these  creative  acts  expand  in  the  middle,  or  above,  or  below? 
Who  knows  exactly,  and  who  in  this  world  shall  declare,  whence 
and  by  whom  this  creation  took  place?  The  Gods  are  subsequeot 
to  the  production  of  the  world.  Then  who  can  tell  whence  it  pn>* 
ceeds?    Colebiookou  the. Vedas.  Asiat  Reg.  vol.  viii. 


NOTE  I.     p.  53. 

THE  prophet,  having  limited  his  libertinism  to  a  certain  number  of 
wives  and  concubines,  subsequently  (bund  that  hehadconeented  to 
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a  restriction  which  contracted  too  much  the  sphere  of  his  pleasures; 
and  he,  accordingly,  resolvad  to  enlarge  his  privilege.  The  name 
of  God  was  impiously  made  subservient  to  his  design.  The  an- 
gelic Gabriel  arrived  with  a  new  Sura ;  and  the  carnal  adventurer 
was  permitted  to  indulge,  to  the  utmost,  his  most  insatiable  desires. 
"  O  prophet,  we  have  allowed  unto  thee  the  wives  to  whom  thou 
hast  given  thy  dower,  and  also  the  slaves  which  thy  right  hand 
possesseth  of  the  booty  which  God  hath  granted  thee,  and  the 
daughters  of  thy  uncles,  and  the  daughters  of  thy  aunts,  both  on 
thy  father's  and  thy  mbther^s  side,  who  have  fled  from  Mecca ;  and 
any  other  believing  woman,  if  she  give  herself  to  the  prophet,  if 
the  prophet  desireth  to  take  her  for  wife."  Kor.  ch.  xxxiii.  Abul- 
Feda,  in  Vit  Mahomm.  p.  147,  says,  that  the  prophet  had  allowed 
himself  but  fifteen  wives,  exclusive  uf  concubines ;  but  it  is  clear, 
from  the  passage  here  quoted,  that  he  might  have  taken  as  many 
as  he  pleased.  The  **  any  other  believing  woman"  is  a  sweeping 
clause. 

The  perjury  of  Mahomet  found  equal  facility  in  obtaining  the 
sanction  of  heaven.  He  had  solemnly  sworn,  at  the  entreaty  of 
one  of  his  wives,  that  he  would  no  longer  cohabit  with  a  slave  of 
the  name  of  Mary.  But  his  eyes  soon  wandered  back  to  the 
beauty  which  he  had  thus  renounced ;  and  the  text  was  instantly 
conveyed  to  him  from  heaven,  which  allowed  the  renewal  of  his 
pleasures,  and  *'  the  dissolution  of  his  oath.''  Kor.  ch.  Ixvi. 
Sub.  Init. 

His  love  for  Zeinah,  the  wife  of  his  adopted  son,  was  equally  to 
be  consecrated  by  the  divine  approbation.  She  had  long  resisted 
his  solicitations,  but  the  celestial  command  was  produced,  and  she 
was  piously  transferred  to  the  chamber  of  Mahomet. 

The  pride  of  the  woman  afterwards  boasted  of  this  divine  con- 
descension. *^  Other  marriages,  said  she,  are  arranged  by  relatives 
and  friends.  Mine  has  been  the  work  of  heaven."  Kor.  ch.  xxxiii. 
and  Note,  by  Sale,  in  loco. 

it  was  not,  however,  enough  to  require  thai  the  dissolute  passions 
of  the  impostor  should  be  justified  at  will  by  a  voice  from  heaven. 
The  cruelty  of  spoliation  and  massacre  was  also  to  have  its  celes- 
tial sanction ;  and,  after  the  militant  prophet  had  overthrown  vil- 
lages and  towns,  and  had  degraded  whole  tribes  into  slaves,  or 
coolly  ordered  them  forth  to  indiscriminate  slaughter,  the  annun* 
ciadon  was  heard  which  vindicated  the  act  of  blood  :  "  A  part  of 
them  ye  slew,  and  a  part  of  them  ye  made  captives,  and  God  hath 
caused  you  to  inherit  their  lands,  their  houses,  and  their  wealth." 
Koran,  cIk  xxxviii.    See  also  Abul-Feda.  p.  79* 
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NOTE  K.    p.  71 

FORTUNE  18  perpetually  said  to  control  the  designs  of  roeo 
and  gods : 

Nempe  dat  et  quodcumque  libet,  rapitque, 
Inis  est  subito,  quo  modo  Croesus  erat. 

Ovid,  de  Trist  vii. 
Passibus  ambiguis  fortuna  volubilis  errat, 
£t  tantum  constans  in  levitate  sua. 

lb.  lib.  ix. 

What,  says  Euripides,  is  the  disposition  of  the  gods?  Is  the 
progeny  of  man  really  their  care  ?  Is  it  not  evident,  that,  satisfied 
with  their  own  happiness,  they  abandon  every  thing  to  Fate  asd 
Chance  ?  Or  must  we  not  rather  admit  that,  whatever  be  their 
power  and  their  wisdom,  the  Universe  is  governed  by  the  operation 
bf  an  eternal  and  invincible  necessity,  to  whose  dominion  gods 
and  men  must  equally  submit? — Enrip.  Hecub.  act  iii.  The  coo- 
elusion  was  as  common  as  it  was  impious.  Would  it  else  have 
become  the  subject  of  theatrical  declamation  ? 

A  splendid  temple  was  erected  to  Ek}uestrian  Fortune  at  AntioiOt 
and  the  fickle  godde<«  was  there  consulted  and  adored.  Mo- 
nuerunt  et  sortes  Antianse  ut  a  Cassio  caveret.  Sueton.  In  Calig. 
c.  57.  Vidimus  apud  Antium  promo veri  simulacra  fortune.  Ma- 
crob.  lib.  i.  c.  23.  See  also  Horace,  Odse,  lib.  i.  35.  Cicero.  De 
Nat  Deor.  lib.  iii. 

This  Divinity  was  not  acknowledged  solely  in  Italy  and  Greece. 
She  was  worshipped  in  Asia.  Bubalus  presented  a  statue  of  the 
goddess  to  the  city  of  Smyrna.  She  was  generally  represented 
with  the  pole-star  on  her  head,  and  the  horn  of  plenty  in  her  leA 
hand,  the  one  designating  her  power  over  the  world,  and  the  other 
implying  that  all  blessings  are  in  her  gift. 

In  her  chapel  at  iEgira  her  statue  was  placed  beside  that  of 
Venus,  because  she  was  supposed  to  be  of  more  importance  in  the 
concerns  of  Love,  than  beauty,  virtue,  or  wealth ;  and  in  her  temple 
in  Boeotia,  she  appears  holding  in  her  arms  an  infant  Plutus,  aa 
if  she  was  the  mother  and  nurse  of  the  god  of  riches.  Pausanias 
asserts  that  Greece  abounded  with  statues,  temples,  altars,  medals, 
and  bas-reliefs,  of  this  deity. 

Pliny  asserts  her  universal  authority.  Toto  quippe  mundo,  io 
locis  omnibus,  Fortuna  sola  vocatur,  sola  laudatur,  et  cum  conviciis 
colitur.  Volubilis  a  plerisque,  vero  et  cseca  etiam  estimata,  vaga, 
ilicoiistans,  varia,  indignorum  fautrix.     Huic  omnia  expensa,  et 
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in  tota  ratione  mortalium  utramque  paginam  facit.     Nat.  Hist, 
lib.  ii.  c.  7. 

Bishop  Berkeley  has  quoted  some  authorities  to  prove,  that  the 
antients  understood  nothing  more  by  Necessity  and  Fate,  than  the 
eternal  reason  of  the  law  of  nature,  or  the  spiritual  power  by  which 
the  order  of  the  world  is  administered  and  disposed.  Siiis.  p.  271. 
But  necessity  and  fate  are  directly  opposed,  by  the  best  writers  of 
antiquity,  to  the  will  and  power  of  the  gods,  and  plainly  described 
as  separate  and  distinct  existences,  and  the  irresistible  rulers  of 
earth  and  heaven.  When  Jupiter  wished  to  save  Patroclus,  he  iu- 
quired  into  the  decree  of.  Destiny,  and  was  compelled  to  resign  the 
hero  to  his  fate.  II.  xx.  Ovid  asserts  that  the  destiny  of  things  it 
written  on  adamant,  and  describes  Jupiter  and  Venus  as  proceeding 
to  consult  the  Fates,  in  order  to  discover  what  was  to  be  the  lot  of 
Julius  Caesar.  Metamorph.  lib.  xv.  Diana,  in  the  Phasdra  of  Euri- 
pides, approaches  to  console  the  expiring  Hypolitus.  I  cannot. 
Bays  she,  change  the  order  of  destiny,  but  I  shall  revenge  your 
death,  by  sacrificing  some  lover  favoured  by  Venus.  Hesiod,  in 
his  Genealogy  of  the  Gods,  adverts  also  to  this  all-goveruing 
power,  and  describes  it  as  the  progeny  of  Night  and  Erebus;  and 
Homer  says,  that  the  destiny  of  Achilles  was  twined,  at  his  birth, 
with  the  thread  of  life,  and  that,  though  the  mightiest  of  the  gods 
were  his  friends,  his  fate  must  be  fulfilled.     Iliad,  xx. 

The  philosophers  adopted  the  opinion  of  the  poets.  Quod  fore 
paratum  est,  id  summum  exuperat  Jovem.  Cicer.  De  Divinat. 
lib.  ii.  C.  10.  Tint  wtw^iAt9n9  /btoi^av  a^tivarof  ifTiy  awo  fvyttv  itai  r*r 
Om.  Herodot.  lib.  i.  c.  91.  Eadem  necessitas  et  deos  alligat.  Irre- 
vocabilis  divina  pariter  atque  humana  cursus  vehit  Seneca  De 
Provid.  c.  V.  p.  195.  Pausanias  enumerates  the  temples  dedicated 
to  Necessity,  in  many  parts  of  Greece;  and  Plato  affirmed  that 
there  were  three  Destinies,  and  pictures  them  with  all  the  fancy 
tuid  enthusiasm  of  the  poet.  Sometimes  he  places  them  in  the  celes- 
tial spheres.  Their  vestments  are  of  the  purest  white,  spotted 
with  stars.  Their  heads  are  adorned  with  radiant  diadems.  They 
are  seated  on  thrones  blazing  with  the  light  of  heaven ;  and  they 
sing,  in  a  voice  more  sweet  than  that  of  the  Syrens,  of  things  past, 
present,  and  to  come.  On  other  occasions,  the  philosopher  ima- 
gines a  string  of  diamonds,  one  end  of  which  is  lost  in  the  heavens, 
and  another  touches  the  earth.  Necessity,  placed  on  a  mighty 
and  magnificent  altar,  holds  this  string  between  her  knees,  and 
the  three  Destinies,  who  are  seated  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  turn  it 
incessantly  in  their  hands,  and,  as  they  turn  it,  decide  the  fate  of 
the  Universe.     Plato.  De  Uepub.  lib.  x. 
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NOTE  L.    p.  79. 
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NOTE  M.    p.  88. 

"  SURELY  tbose  who  believe,   and   those  who  Judaize,  and 
Christians,  and  Sabians,  whoever  belie veth  in  God  in  the  last  day, 


b 

c 
a 
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IT  may  not  be  Melets  to  advert  a  littk  more  minutely  to  Ik' 
opinions  entertained  by  the  schoob  of  Greece  and  Italy,  od  thesni^i  i" 
ject  of  a  Providence. 

Multa  cemunt  haruspiceSy  say  the  Stoics,  multa  augores  provi- 
dent, malta  oraculis  dMlaniatur,  multa  8omni4,  multa  portentii; 
quibus  cognitis  muItA  sa^  res.  hominom  senteotia  atque  ntilitali 
partas,  multa  etiam  pericula  depulsa  suat.  Haae,  igitor,  non  ib 
alio  alicoi  quam  a  W»  immortalibus  data.  Cicer.  De  Nat.  Deor. 
lib.  ii.  §  65. 

Epictetos  and  Marcos  AntonimM  entertained  the  tame  belieC 
Enchtrid.  f  94.  Mare.  Antonin.  Kb.  i.  §  17. 

Pkto,  in  his  Phsftdo,  speaks  of  a  ptophedc  madAesa  inspired  by 
the  gods,  and  adverts  to  the  varioaa  occasions  in  which  the  ecstatic 
insanity  of  the  Priestew  of  ApoUo  and  of  Dodona  had  c(»nmuDi« 
cated  the  will  of  heaven. 

Cicero  admita  that,  if  one  class  of  philosophers  asserted  a  Provi- 
dence«  the  doctrine  was  violently  eppoaed  by  another.  Utrum 
nihil  agunt  Dit,  an  contra,  magna  dissensio  est.  De  Nat.  Deor. 
lib.  i. 

Pliny  contemptuously  discarded  the  opinion  thatthe  gods  con^ 
descended  to  interfere  in  the  management  of  human  afiairs.  Nat. 
Hist  lib.  ii.  c.  7.  And  Miiiutiua  Felix,  p.  95.  ed.  Var.  scarcely 
avows  even  a  partial  and  occasional  interpoaiUon. 

Ca^cilius,  as  quoted  by  Minutius  Felix,  ib.  says— Christiani 
quas  monstra,  quae  portenta  confinguat?  Deum  ilium  suum,  quera 
nee  ostendere  possunt  nee  videre,  in  omnium  mores,  omnium  actus, 
verba  etiam,  et  occulta  cogitationes  diligenter  inquirere,  molestum 
ilium  volunt,  inquietum,  impudenter  curiosum:  siquidem  instat 
factis  omnibus,  locis  omnibus  interceptus,  cum  nee  singulos  i^ 
servire  posset  per  universe  districtua,  nee  universis  sufficit,  in  sinr 
gulis  occupatus. 

Seneca  seems  to  have  believed  that  iudividuab  might,  on  some 
occasions,  be  thought  worthy  of  the  care  of  the  gods.  Inierdum 
curiosi  singulorum.     Epist  95. 
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they  shall  know  their  reward,  and  no  fear  shall  come  on  them/' 
Kor.  ch.  ii.  vol.  i.  p.  12,  13.  Yet,  when  it  was  required  of  the 
impostor  to  speak  io  a  bolder  tone,  such  an  expectation  was  to  be 
jRnctioned  neither  in  Jew  nor  Christian.  For  ''.whosoever  fol- 
Joweth  any  other  religion  than  Islam,  it  shall  not  be  accepted  of 
liim,  and  in  the  next  world  he  shall  be  of  those  who  perish/'  Kor. 
ch.  iii.  voL  i.  p.  73.  The  learned  Abulkesan  Habalallah  has  written 
a  treatise^  De  abrogante  et  abrogato,  in  which  he  enumerates  a 
great  number  of  abrogations  or  contradictions^  of  this  nature,  in 
the  Koran. 

The  abrogations  of  the  Koran  are  acknowledged  and  vindicated. 
**  When  we  substitute  in  the  Koran  an  abrogating  verse  in  lieu  of  a 
verse  abrogated,  (and  God  knoweth  the  fitness  best  of  that  which  he 
revcab,")  &c. — Kor.  oh.  xvi.  vol.  ii.  p.  89.  Never  surely  was  there 
a  more  convenient  doctrine.  It  perfectly  enabled  tlie  prophet  to 
meet  all  contingencies,  and  to  remedy  preceding  inadvertence  or 
indiscretion,  by  subsequent  ordinances,  better  adapted  to  times  and 
circumstances.  The  poUcy  was  crafty,  but  the  impiety  was  g^ross; 
and  Providence  was  represented  as  unstable  and  variablei  to  meet 
the  vilest  purposes  of  mortal  mutability. 


NOTE  N.    p.  89. 

THE  examination  of  the  sepulchre  is  founded  on  express  tradition 
from  Mahomet,  and  is  pbinly  alluded  to  in  the  Koran,  Ch.  viii. 
vol.  i.  p.  47.  It  is,  therefore,  bdieved  by  every  orthodox  Museulr 
nan ;  and  the  graves  of  the  faithful  are  so  inade,  that  the  buried 
bodies  may  more  easily  sit  up  in  them  during  the  examination  •  of 
the  angel.    Sale,  Prelim.  Disc,  sect  iv.  p.  57. 

When  the  corpse  is  laid  in  the  grave,  it  is  received  by  an  attend- 
ing angel,  who  waits  the  approach  of  two  black  and  hideous ''  Ex- 
aminers," Menkir  and  Nakir.  These,  on  the  night  of  the  burial, 
order  the  departed  mortal  to  sit  upright  in  the  grave,  and  strictly 
iatcrfgate  him  as  to  the  purity  of  his  belief  in  the  unity  of  GocI, 
and  ia  the  miMioo  of  the  prophet  If  he  answer  rightly,  they 
niflfer  him  to  rest  in  peace,  and  refresh  his  body  with  a  breath  of 
the  air  of  Paradise.  But,  should  they  detect  unsoundness  in  his 
fidth,  they  seize  him  with  irresistible  might,  and  beat  his  temples 
with  iron  mace^  till  he  roars  aloud,  and  his  shrieks  are  heard  by 
every  being  from  east  to  west  but  genii  and  men.  They,  then, 
press  the  earth  on  the  corpse,  '^  which  is  to  be  gnawed  and  stung 
till  the  resurrection  by  ninety-nine  dragons,  each  with  seven 
heads." 
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NOTE  O.    p.  93. 

THE  story  of  the  counterfeit  body,  as  related  by  Abulfeda,  and 
other  Mahommedan  writers,  affords  a  curioas  specimen  of  Arabian 
romance.     *^  Solomon,  having  taken  Sodom,  and  slain  its  king, 
brought  away  the  king's  daughter,  who  became  his  fevoaiite ;  bat, 
because  she  ceased  not  to  lament  the  death  of  her  father,  SoIouhw 
ordered  the  devils  to  make  an  image  of  hira  for  her  consolatioo ; 
which  being  done,  she  and  her  maids  worshipped  the  image  mom* 
ing  and  evening.    At  length,  the  wisest  of  kings,  bdng  informed 
of  their  idolatry,  and  having  chastised  the  women,  went  out  into 
a  desert,  and  there  made,  supplication  to  God,  who  did  not  think 
fit,  however,  to  suffer  his  negligence  to  pass  with  impuni^.     It  was 
Solomon's  custom,  when  he  washed  himself,  to  intrust  his  signet, 
on  which  depended  the  preservation  of  his  crown,  to  his  concubine 
Anina.     One  day,  therefore,  when  she  had  the  ring  in  her  custody, 
a  devil  named  Sakkar  came  to  her  in  the  shape  of  Solomon,  and 
received  the  ring  from  her,  by  viitue  of  which  he  became  sove- 
reign of  the  kingdom,  and  sat  on  the  throne  in  the  shape  which 
he  had  borrowed,     Solomon,  in  the  mean  time,  bdng  changed  in 
outward  appearance,  was  obliged  to  wander  about,  and  to  beg  for 
his  subsistence,  till,  at  length,  after  the  space  of  forty  days,  which 
was  the  time  the  image  had  been  worshipped  at  hi»  house,  the  devil 
fled  away,  and  threw  the  signet  into  the  sea.    The  signet  was  swal- 
lowed by  a  fish,  which  being  taken  and  brought  to  Solomon,  was 
found  to  contain  the  ring  in  its  belly.    The  monarch  by  this  means 
recovered  \m  kingdom,  and  he  took  the  devil  Sakkar,  and  tied 
a  great  stone  about  his  neck,  and  threw  him  into  the  lake  of  Tibe* 
rias."    Sale,  note  on  Kor.  ch.  xxxviii.  vol.  ii.  p«  32 1  • 


NOTE  P.    p.  109. 

THIS  was  the  common  but  ineffectual  topic  of  antient  consolation. 
When  Admetus  complains  of  the  loss  of  his  wife,  the  choms 
coldly  inform  him  that  he  is  not  the  first,  and  will  not  be  the  last, 
to  suffer  such  a  calamity ;  and,  moreover,  that  what  is  inevitable 
must  be  endured,  and  that  mortals  were  born  to  die,  and  must 
learn  to  submit.  Such  was  the  sole  comfort  tendered  to  a  man 
bending  under  the  burden  of  the  most  cruel  calamity.  Yet,  where 
could  the  poet  have  found  a  better  opportunity  for  expatiating  on 
more  effectual  topics  of  consolation,  if  his  religion  had  supplied 
them  ?    Alcest.  act  ii.  scene  ii.^ 
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NOTE  Q,    p.  no. 

(EDIPUS  was  the  victim  of  the  Fates  and  Furies.  Venus  descended 
from  heaven  to  destroy  the  unoffending  Hypolitus,  whom  she  had 
in  vain  endeavoured  to  inspire  with  a  guilty  passion ;  and  involved, 
in  her  scheme  of  vengeance,  the  injured  Theseus,  as  well  as  her 
favourite  Phaedra.  Eurip.  Hypol.  act  i.  scene  i.  Amphytrion,  in 
the  midst  of  innumerable  calamities,  exclaims,  "  Thou,  O  Ju- 
piter, seducedst  the  unhappy  Alcmena,  but  thou  forgettest  what  is 
due  to  the  afflicted  and  insulted  husband."  Eurip.  Hercul.  Furens, 
act  i.  Thetis  hastens  from  the  depths  of  the  ocean  to  soothe  the 
sorrow  of  Achilles ;  but  she  laments  where  she  should  console, 
and,  instead  of  advising  the  hero  to  repose  his  trust  in  the  gods, 
she  solely  informs  him  of  the  approach  of  his  death,  and  leaves 
him  to  derive  from  the  intelligence  what  comfort  he  may.  .11. 
xviii.  Diana  b  introduced,  in  the  same  manner,  to  alleviate  Uie 
sufiermgs  of  an  expiring  favourite.  What  balm  does  she  bring  ? 
She  talks  to  him  only  of  posthumous  celebrity,  and  promises 
that  the  virgins  of  Traezen  shall  scatter  their  tresses  and  shed  their 
tears  over  bis  tomb.    Eurip.  Hypol.  act  v.  scene  v. 


.     NOTE  R.    p.  117 

ETIAM  fulmina  fortune  contemnemus  cum  paratum  sit  illiid  ex 
hestema  disputatione  perfugium.  The  perfugium  is  the  grave. 
Tnscul  Disput.  lib.  ii.  §  27. 

Cicero  frequently  adverts  to  suicide  as  the  legitimate  resource  of 
afflicted  man.  Sic  urgentibus  asperis  et  odiosis  doloribus,  si  tanti 
aint  ut  ferendi  non  sint,  quo  sit  confugiendum  vides.  Tuscul.  lib. 
ii.  §  37.  In  quo  aut  sunt  plus  contraria,  aut  fore  videntur,  officium 
est  e  vita  excedere.  Cicer.  De  Finib.  lib.  iii.  §  18.  Vetus  est 
enim ;  ubi  non  sis,  qui  fueris,  non  esse  cur  veils  vivere.  Cicer. 
Epist.  Fam.  lib.  vii.  §  3.  See  also  Tuscul.  lib.  i.  §  30.  Tuscul. 
lib.  V.  Such,  after  all  his  reasoning,  was  the  consolation  which 
Cicero  extended  to  the  wretched ;  and  that  at  which  the  humble 
Christian  would  tremble,  was  the  boast  and  glory  of  the  most  en- 
lightened of  the  Heathen. 

The  doctrine  was  universally  admitted  by  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans. When  the  chorus,  in  the  Hypolitus  of  Euripides,  expatiate 
on  the  suicide  of  Phasdra,  they  are  so  far  from  condemning  the 
act,  that  they  applaud  it  iis  necessary  and  wise.    A  son,  in  the 
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play  of  Terence,  ts  unhappy,  and  he  informs  his  father  that  he 
desires  to  die.  The  father  calmly  replies,  Prius  quaeso,  disce,  quid 
sit  vivere.  Ubi  scies,  si  displicebit  vita,  tunc  isthoc  utitur.  Heaa- 
tont.  act  V.  sc.  ii.  Plutarch,  in  Solon,  speaks  of  suicide  in  the 
same  strain ;  and  the  opinion  was  equally  diffused  among  the  learned 
and  the  vulgar. 


NOTE  S.    p.  122. 

Mr.  Blackadar,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  rites  and 
practices  of  Braminical  superstition,  speaks  of  one  class  of  these 
unhappy  beings,  as  follows:  **  Heretics  were  never  admitted  into 
the  temples,  and  should  it  ever  happen  the  place  is  defiled,  the 
Bramins  purify  it  by  performing  certain  ceremonies  which  consist  in 
rubbing  the  walls  with  cow  dung,  sprinkling  them  wiih  urine,  and 
making  an  offering.''    Archaralog.  vol.  x. 


NOTE  T.    p.  124. 

THE  answer  given  by  the  Gymnosophists  to  Alexander,  admite 
the  doctrine  of  suicide  in  its  fullest  extent.  "  How  long  does  it 
become  a  man  to  live  ?  As  long  as  he  does  not  think  death  better 
than  life/'     Plut.  in  Alexand.  Strabo,  lib.  xv. 

The  modes  of  voluntary  death  are  clearly  enumerated.  The 
Hindu  may,  first,  starve  himself  to  death ;  secondly,  wrap  him- 
self in  cow  dung,  and,  setting  it  on  fire,  perish  in  the  flames ; 
thirdly,  bury  himself  in  a  grave  of  snow ;  fourthly,  expose  him- 
self in  the  water  of  the  Ganges,  to  be  devoured  by  the  alligator, 
or  carried  off  by  the  tide ;  fiflhly,  open  the  veins  of  his  throat  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Mallahabud,  and  the  Ganges.  The  chapter 
of  the  Ayeen  Akbery  which  contains  this  enumeration  is  entitled, 
"  Meritorious  kinds  of  Suicide."  Ayeen  Akbery,  v.  iii.  p.  274. 
The  Bramin  sometimes  has  recourse  to  excessive  eating,  and  dies 
of  impletiou,     Orme,  Hist.  Fragm.  p.  434. 


NOTE  U. 

[Reference  to  this  Note  omitted  in  p.  128.] 

THE  doctrine  of  predestination  is  frequently  and  explicitly  an- 
nounced in  the  Koran. 
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**  Unto  every  nation  is  a  fixed  term  decreed ;  when  the  term 
thereof  is  expired,  they  shall  not  have  respect  for  an  hour.^  Kor. 
ch.  X.  vol.  ii.  p.  8. 

'*  The  fate  of  every  man  is  bound  r<nind  his  neck.''  Kor.  ch. 
xvii.  vol.  ii.  p.  g8. 

**  Of  this  doctrine,"  says  Sale,  ^*  Mahomet  made  great  use,  en- 
couraging his  followers  to  fight  without  fear,  and  even  desperately, 
for  the  propagation  of  the  faith,  by  representing  to  them  that  all 
their  caution  would  not  avert  the  inevitable  destiny,  or  prolong 
their  lives  for  a  moment."   Sale's  Kor.  Dissertat.  sect.  iv.  p.  137. 

Whenever  the  impostor  found  it  necessary  to  pillage  and  desolate 
a  nation,  its  "  term  '*  was  then  said  to  have  *'  expired,"  and  it  was 
no  longer  to  have  ''  respite  for  an  hour."  The  Mussulman  was  thus 
instnicted  to  oppose  the  enemies  of  his  creed,  not  merely  as  foes 
to  be  subdued,  but  as  outcasts  to  be  extirpated  ;  and  the  ferocious 
valour  with  which  he  went  forth  to  the  subversion  of  the  empires 
of  the  Infidel,  was  to  be  sanctioned  and  sanctified  as  a  means  in  the 
hand  of  the  Almighty  for  accomplishing  the  decrees  of  eternal 
wisdom. 


NOTE  V.    p.  141. 

THE  whole  of  this  beautiful  and  affecting  story  has  been  rejected 
by  some  critics  as  spurious,  and  by  others  as  affording  encourage- 
ment to  sin.  But  it  is  not  spurious.  Ambrose  alludes  to  it.  Sem- 
per deceiitatam  quaestionem  et  celebram,  absolutio  non  fuisse  mu- 
lieris  ejus,  quae  in  libro  Evangelii  Johannis  adulterii  rea  oblata 
Christo.  Epiat.  lib.  ix.  Ep.  76.  The  Apostolical  Canons  also 
acknowledge  it.  Lib.  ii.  c.  24.  p.  173,  4.  It  was  to  be  found, 
says  Saint  Jerome,  in  multis  Graecis  et  Latinis  codicibus.  Lib.  ii. 
Advers.  Paleg.  F.  103.  It  is  contained  in  the  sixteen  Manu- 
scripts of  Stephanus,  and  in  sixteen  out  of  seventeen  of  Beza. 
And  it  is  recited  in  the  eighth  canon  of  Eusebius,  No.  86,  referring 
to  Saint  John — Nor  does  it  encourage  sin.  The  woman  is  forgiven 
conditionally,  not  absolutely.  "  Go,  and  sin  no  more."  The  abso- 
lution is  granted,  but  the  condition  of  reformation  is  annexed, 
and  the  very  mercy  which  is  conferred  becomes  a  means  and  mo- 
tive of  virtue. 


NOTE  W.    p.  152. 

THE  instances  are  numerous.     It  would  even  appear  that  suppli- 
cation for  pardon  was  less  necessary;  than  petitions  for  the  aid 
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which  the  designs  of  the  criminal  might  requirey  or  than  obla- 
.tions  to  conciliate,  the  assenting  favour  of  the  gods.  When 
Clytemnestra  offered  her  sacrifices  at  the  altar  of  Apollo,  she 
evinced  no  sorrow  for  the  adultery  and  murder .  which .  called 
for  punishment.  The  preservation  of  the  happiness  which  she 
enjpyed  with  her  paraihour  on  the  throne  of  the  Atrid^e,  and 
the  further  indulgence  of  the  vile  adultery  in  which  she  lived,  were 
.the  objects  of  her  supplications ;  and  her  devotion  evidently  sprang, 
not  from  a  sense  of  her  guilt,  but  from  the  apprehension  that  she 
might  be  deprived  of  its  fruits.    .  Sophocl.  Electr.  act  ii.  sc  i. 


NOTE  X.     p.  152. 

VARIOUS  habits  were  used  by  the  priesthood,  according  to  the 
femcied  temper  or  inclination  of  the.gods  whose  rights  were  solem- 
nized. They  who  sacrificed  to  the  infernal  gods  were  clothed  in 
.black,  to  the  celestial*  in  purple.  In  the  worship  of  Apollo,  the 
priest  was  crowned  with  laurel,  in  that  of  Hercules,  with  poplar, 
in  that  of  other  deities  with  garlands  of  flowers  or  ears  of  wheat, 
or  with  a  helmet  crested  with  tufts  of  feathers,  or  with  a  sacred 
mitre,  from  which,  on  each  side,  hung  a  long  and  splendid  ribband. 
Potter.  Grec.  Antiq.  vol.  i.  lib.  ii,  p  265.  Virgil.  JEntid.  JEn.  x. 
y.  538.  Callimach.  in  Cer.  Polyaen.  lib.  viiL  c.  59.  The  sacer- 
•dotal  robes  were  of  royal  magnificence,  and  were  similar  to  those 
adopted  by  iEschines  for  the  higher  characters  of  his  tragedies. 
Aihenxus,  lib.  xv.  c.  5.  p.  674. 


NOTE  Y.     p.  155. 

THE  Romans  were  particularly  devoted  to  the  practice  of  auspi- 
ration.  Auguriis  certe,  sacerdotisque  augurium  tantus  honor  ac- 
cepit,  ut  nihil  belli,  domique,  postea,  nisi  auspicato  quererctur; 
consilia  popula,  exercitus  vocati,  summa  rerum,  ubi  aves  non 
admissis^^nt,  diremirentur.     Livy,  lib.  i.  §  36. 

This  superstitious  confidence  in  external  signs,  extended  from 
the  lowest  to  the  highest  of  the  people.  A  fish  having  been  cast 
at  the  feet  of  Augustus,  as  he  was  walicing  on  the  sea-shore,  the 
emperor  considered  the  incident  as  an  omen  of  success  in  an 
enterprise  which  he  meditated  ;  and,  on  another  occasion,  having 
learned  that  the  name  uf  an  ass  which  he  accidentally  met  was 
called  Nikos  or  Victorious,  he  no  longer  doubted  of  the  conti- 
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nuance  of  his  prosperity  and  good  fortune.  He  afterwards  erected 
statues  of  brass  to  the  fish,  and  to  the  ass,  and  its  owner.  Suet. 
in  Viti  August.  §  96.  ,  .      .; 

The  victims,  led  by  a  long  robe,  were  allowed  to  approach  gently 
to  the  altar.  '^  If  the  beast  by  any  chance  escaped  the  stroke, 
leaped  afler  it^  did  not  fall  prone  upon  the  ground,  kicked  and« 
staikiped,  was  restless  as  though  it  expired  with  pain  and  difficulty, 
did  not  bleed  freely,  and  was  a  long,  time  in  dying}  it  was  thought 
unacceptable  to  the  gods  ;  all  these  being  unlucky  omens,  as  their.- 
contraries  were  tokens  of  the  divine  will/'  Pott.  Grec.  Antiq^ 
vol.  i.  lib.  ii,  ch.  iv.  p.  270.  ,  » 


NOTE  Z.    p.  159. 

THE  invocation  of  malevolent  deities  was  regarded  as  crininiaf  by 
some  of  the  philosophers  of  Greece.     It  was  authorized,  however, 
by  the  religion  of  the  times ;  and  the  arts  of  holy  magic,  which 
were  of  early  origin,  and  almost  in  universal  practice,  continued 
to  be  studied  and  exercised  by  the  philosophers  of  Greece  and  Italy,. 
in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity.     Venous  maintenant  a  la  magic,, 
qui  faisoit  un  des  principaux  dogmes  de  la  Theologie  Payenne,.  et„ 
qui  est,  en  meme  temps,  celle  de  toutes  qui  a  en  les  plus  illustres. 
partisans,  surtout  parmi  les  philosophes  qui  vivoient  dans  les  pre-, 
mieres  siecles  du   Christianisme.     Bannier»  Mytbolog.  tqm.  i, 

P-  39^. 

The  Abbe  is  justified  in  the  account  which  he  gives  of  the  two 

species  of  invocation*     L'une,  et  c'etoit  celle  qui  avoit  recours  aux 

Dieux  bienfaisant,  fut  nomm6  Tbeurgie;  Vautre,  qui  n'avoit  pour 

objet  que  de  faire  le  mal,  et  qui  pour  cela  n'invoquoit  que  de  Genies. 

malfaisantes,  Tut  apelle  Goetie.     Les  philosophes,  et  les  gens  les 

plus  vertueux,  se  faisoient  honneur  d'etre  iuities  dans  les  mysleres 

de  Tbeurgie.  La  Goetie  etoit  bien  difierente.    Tout  la  rendoit  egale- 

ment  odieuse  et  meprisable.    Id.  vol.  i.  p.  396,  397. 


NOTE  A.  A.    p.  161. 

PLUTARCH,  in  Lycurg.  in  Alexand.  &:c.  records  some  of  these 
oblations  with  the  frigid  indifiierence  of  a  genuine  Stoic. 

When  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia  was  to  be  solemnized,  the  pater- 
nal anguish  of  Agamemnon,  and  the  supplicating  love  of  Achilles, 
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to  whom  the  devoted  girl  wn  espoused,  were  compelled  to  sidmit 
to  the  picas  fury  by  which  the  oblation  was  required.  The  chorus, 
in  the  tragedy,  lament  her  fate,  but  so  far  are  they  from  upbraid* 
ing  the  cruelty  of  the  goddess  who  was  to  be  soothed  by  her  blood, 
that  they  implore  the  angry  divinity  to  accept  the  offuing  with 
fiivour,  as  an  evidence  of  the  piety  and  bumihty  of  her  votaries. 

Polyxena  was  sacrificed  with  similar  barbarity  to  appease  the 
manes  of  Achilles ;  and  all  the  hideous  circumstances  of  the  act 
are  enumerated  with  a  melancholy  and  unfeeling  minuteness.  Eurip. 
Uecub.  act  iii.  The  poet  saw  no  reason  to  condemn  the  sacrifice, 
or  the  religion  which  claimed  it. 

With  the  same  fngid  indifference  Virgil  has  recorded  the  sacri- 
fice offered  by  the  religious  zeal  of  the  pious  .£neas. 

•  ..•••.•.*•-•  Sulmone  creatos 
Quatttor  hie  jiivenes ;  totidem,  quos  educat  Ufens, 
Viventes  rapit :  inferias  quos  immolet  umbrls, 
Captivoque  rogi  perfundat  sanguine  flammas. 

^neid.  lib.  x.  1.  517. 

This  dreadful  practice  continued  to  exist  when  the  taste  and 
learning  of  the  Greeks  had  acquired  their  greatest  lustre.  Alex- 
ander, the  pupil  of  the  grave  and  thinking  8tagyrite,  was  im- 
pressed with  the  holiness  of  such  oblations ;  and  he  coldly  sacrificed 
the  devoted  tribe  of  the  Cussasans,  men,  women,  and  children,  as 
an  oblation  to  the  manes  of  the  lamented  Haephestion.  Plut.  In 
Alexand.  Not  a  word  of  reprobation  is  uttered  by  the  bio- 
grapher. 

■-^- —  -  -  

NOTE  B.B.    p.  164. 

THE  forms  of  Hindu  devotion  are  innumerable.  See  Paterson, 
on  the  origin  of  the  Hindu  religion,  and  Colebrook's  Remarks. 
Asiat.  Register,  vol.  viii.  68.  69.  83.  Orme  has  adverted  to  the 
same  subject.  Military  Transact,  in  the  East,  vol.  i.  p.  6,  and 
Dwsertat.  vol.  i.  p.  34.  Let  the  reader  also  turn  to  the  Ayeen 
Akber}',  vol.  iii.  p.  226.  The  worship  of  the  snake  is  there  par- 
ticularly  described,  in  all  the  variety  of  iu  observances.  Women 
are  commonly  charged  with  the  ceremony.  At  certain  periods,  a 
number  of  females  assemble  at  a  tank,  shaded  by  the  msJe  Arichi, 
and  the  female  Argosi.  Under  these  trees  they  deposit  a  stone 
figure,  on  which  is  represented  an  impure  emblem  between  two 
snakes.  They  then  perform  their  ablutions  with  prescriptive  scru- 
pulosity, and,  thus  purified,  they  proceed  to  wash  the  emblem,  to 
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burn  before  it  certain  pieces  of  wood  according  to  certain  roles,  to^ 
cover  it  with  fresh  and  fragrant  flowers,  to  bow  down  fervdhtly 
but  humbly  before  it,  and  to  invoke  it  for  the  blessing  of  a  nume- 
rous progeny,  and  of  a  contented  husband. 

One  of  the  Poojas  from  which  these  solemnities  are  extracted, 
inclades  sixteen  ceremonies  of  worship  equally  tedious  and  minute. 
After  the  necessary  ablutions  are  performed,  the  devotee  is  to  sit 
down,  look  towards  the  east  or  north,  draw  up  his  legs  in  front, 
take  some  water  and  rice  in  his  hand,  sprinkle  with  both  the  idol 
which  he  adores,  and,  after  sootLing  him  by  worship,  supplicate . 
bis  favour.  He  next  proceeds  to  make  his  oblations  of  sandal 
flowers,  betel,  and  rice;  to  pour  water  from  a  white  conch  on  the- 
god ;  to  ring  a  bell ;  to  dry  the  divinity  with  a  cloth ;  to  replace 
it  on  its  pedestal ;  to  robe  it  in  rich  garments ;  to  cast  over  it 
flowers  and  green  leaves ;  to  fumigate  it  with  rich  essences ;  to 
place  before  it  a  lamp  lighted  with  ghee,  and  then,  afler  havnig 
prostrated  himsdf  at  full  length  on  the  ground,  to  walk  several 
times  round  the  statue,  to  stand,  for  a  certain  period,  in  the  posture 
of  a  slave,  and,  at  length,  to  solicit  the  permission  of  the  idol  to 
depart.  Ayeen  Akbery,  vol.  iii.  p.  226.  These  observances  con- 
stitute but  a  small  portion  of  the  sixteen  ceremonies  prescribed  in 
the  Poojas. 

NOTE  C.  C.    p.  1 65. 

Dr.  Buchamnan,  in  the  year  1807,  saw  a  young  man  devot- 
ing himself  before  a  temple  dedicated  to  an  idol.  ''  The  young 
man  was  of  a  good  figure,  healthy  complexion,  and  comely  aspect. 
He  had  a  garland  of  flowers  round  his  neck,  his  lung  black  hair 
was  dishevelled.  He  danced,  for  some  time,  before  the  idol,  sang 
the  praises  of  the  god  in  an  enthusiastic  strain,  and  then  completed 
the  oblation."    Christ.  Research,  p.  146. 

These  sacriflces  were  encouraged  as  means  of  appeasing  the 
gods.  ''  Some  time  since,''  says  the  author  of  Sketches  of  the 
History,  &c.  of  the  Hindus,  "  we  saw  an  aged  father  of  a  numerous 
family,  who  devoted  himself  to  the  flames  to  satisfy  the  vengeance 
of  some  deity,  who,  as  he  imagined,  had  afflicted  his  household 
and  neighbourhood  with  an  epidemical  disease." 


NOTE  D.  D.    p.  165. 

THE  text  of  tbe  Heetopades,  and  IVIr.  Wilkins' explanatory  notes, 
afibrd  ample  evidence  of  the  reality  of  these  execrable  oblations. 

V  V  4 
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In  one  of  the  apologues  of  the  Heetopades,  a  father  is  introduced, " 
who,  having  b}*^  the  command  of  the  goddess  Call,  led  his  son  to 
the  altar,  offered  up  the  child  with  ferocious  zeal,  while  he  ex- 
claimed, '^  Accept  the  victim,  O  goddess,  and  be  propitious/'  In 
another  apologue  of  the  same  work,  it  is  affirmed  that  a  husband 
^  may  sell  his  wife  to  the  gods,  that  is,  devote  her  to  the  Naramedha, 
'^  or  human  sacrifice.  Heetopades,  p.  332,  and  note  by  the  translator, 
p.  185. 

Some  of  the  forms  prescribed  for  the  regulation  of  human 
sacrifices,  are  detailed  in  the  following  passage : 

^^  Let  the  human  victim  be  sacrificed  at  a  place  of  worship,  or 
at  a  cemetery  where  dead  bodies  are  buried.  Let  the  victini  be 
a  person  of  goodly  appearance,  prepared  by  oblations  and  requisite 
ceremonies,  adorned  with  chaplets  of  flowers,  and  smeared  with 
sandal  wood.  Then  let  the  sacrificer  worship  Brama  in  the  cavity 
of  the  victim's  skull,  the  earth  in  his  nose,  in  his  ears  the  subtle 
aether,  in  his  tongue  the  regents  of  speech,  and  Vishnu  in  his 
mouth.  Let  him  worship  the  moon  in  his  forehead,  Indra  on  his 
left  cheek,  death  in  his  throat,  and  Varieua  between  the  eye-brows 
— then,  worshipping  the  king  of  serpents  in  the  stomach  of  the 
victim,  let  him  pronounce  the  following  mantra— O,  thou,  who 
art  an  assemblage  of  all  the  deities,  bestow  thy  protection  upoa 
me,  and,  ac  the  same  time,  O  most  excellent,  attain  supreme 
bliss  thyself,  and  charm  Bhagavati  in  thy  last  moments,  by  copious 
streams  of  blood  spouting  from  the  arteries  of  thy  fleshy  neck.'' 

When  these  rules  are  fulfilled,  "  Brama  and  all  the  other  deities 
assemble  in  the  victim,  and  be  he  ever  so  great  a  sinner,  he  be- 
comes pure  from  sin,  his  blood  changes  to  ambrosia,  and  he  gains 
the  love  of  Mabadevi,  the  goddess  of  Yog  and  Niddra,  who  is  the 
goddess  of  the  universe  itself."  Sanguinary  Chap,  of  the  Calica 
Purana.  Asiat.  Research,  vol.  v.  ch.  xxiii,  Ayeen  Akbery,  vol.  ii. 
p.  133.  Roger  Pone  Ouverte,  p.  251.  Heetopades,  185.  322. 
Voyage  le  Sonnarat.  v,  i.  p.  207. 


NOTE  E.E.    p.  167. 

THERE  is  a  still  more  extraordinary  picture  of  a  true  penitent, 
in  the  Sacontala,  a  work  of  high  character  among  the  Hindus. 
**  You  see  a  pious  Yogi,  motionless  as  a  pollard,  holding  his  thick 
bushy  hair,  and  fixing  his  eyes  on  the  solar  orb.  Mark !  his  body 
is  covered  with  a  white  ant's  edifice  liiade  of  clay.  The  skin  of 
a  snake  supplies  the  place  of  his  sacerdotal  thread,  and  a  part  of 
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it  girds  his  loins.    A  number  of  knotty  plants  circle  and  wound  his' 
neck,  and  surrounding  birds  nests  almost  concieal  his  shoulders." 

See  for  further  details  un  this  subject,  Yajur  Veda,  translated 
by  Sir  William  Jones,  in  his  unfinished  dissertation  on  the  primaeval 
religion  of  India.  Dialogue  in  the  Mahabarat  between  Krishnu 
and  Arjoon.  Maurice,  Hist,  of  Hindostan.  Ocean  of  Wisdom, 
translated  by  Mr.  Kindersley ;  and  Strabo,  lib.  xv. 


NOTE  F.F.    p.  170. 

ALMOST  every  pagoda  has  its  train  of  dancing  girls,  who  bring 
a  revenue  to  the  priests.  They  are  marked  with  a  trident  on  the 
right  arm,  as  a  badge  of  their  servitude  to  the  temple.  The  num- 
ber of  girls  attached  to  the  temple  of  Madras,  is  about  three  hun- 
dred. Description  of  the  great  Pagoda  of  Madera.  Archseol.  v.  x. 

These  girls,  the  instruments  of  priestly  avarice,  and  the  cor- 
ruptors  of  the  people,  are  distinguished  by  many  important  pri- 
vileges. They  are  permitted  to  heighten  their  licentiousness  by 
fermented  liquors,  and  may  indulge  in  every  kind  of  meats  except 
beef ;  and  if  any  of  the  band  commit  a  crime  which  subjects  her 
property  to  confiscation,  her  clothes,  her  jewels,  and  her  dwelling 
are  exempted  from  the  penalty,  as  a  soldier,  says  Herbert,  is  left 
the  implements  of  his  profession. 

*'  Nay  more,''  continues  the  same  writer,  "  such  is  the  stupid 
folly  of  the,  Hindus,  that  they  persuade  their  fanatique  daughters 
to  become  base  strumpets  to  please  their  fancy  and  enrich  their 
pagoda,  insomuch  as  it  is  a  great  wonder  to  see  so  many  girls,  at 
such  immaturity,"  &c.  Some  Yeares  Travels  into  Asia  by  Th. 
Herbert,  p.  310. 


NOTE  G.G.    p.  188. 

Lord  Bolingbroke,  the  advocate  of  human  reason,  has  him« 
self  admitted,  that  the  wisest  of  the  philosophers  of  antiquity  were 
sensible  of  the  necessity  of  a  divine  revelation,  for  the  proper  in- 
struction of  mankind  in  the  doctrines  of  devotion.  Doling.  Works, 
vol.  V.  p.  314,  215,  2i6.  The  acknowledgments  of  Socrates  and 
of  Jamblichus,  on  this  subject,  are  clear  and  explicit.  Plato,  In 
Alcibiad.  ii.  and  Jamblich.  In  Vit.  Pythagor.  cap.  xxvii. 

'*  II  faut  necessairement  que  Dieu  ait  ordonne  un  culte  a 
rhomme.  Quel  chaos  affreux  ne  s'ensuivroit  il  pas,  si  chacun 
avoit  une  pensee  differente  sur  le  culte,  qu'on  doit  a  la  divinitew 
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L'esprit  de  rhomme,  ftuget  a  s^egarrer,  retomberoit  bientot  dans 
les  erreure  de  Fidolatrie/'    Lettr.  Juiv.  Lett,  xxiii. 


NOTE  H.H.    p.  194. 

THE  account  which  I  have  given  of  the  rites  of  Bacdiiu  aflbrdt. 
but  a  faint  picture  of  the  enormities  which  were  practised  at  those 
celebrities,  and  which  I  am  unwilling  to  enumerate  in  a  modern 
language. 

In  Italiae  compitis  sacra  Liberi  celebrata  cum  tant&  licentid  tur- 
pitudinis,  ut  in  ejus  honorem  pudenda  virilia  colerentur.  Nam  hoc 
turpe  membrum,  per  Liberi  dies  festos  cum  honore  magno  plostellis 
positum,  prius  rure  in  compitis,  et  usque  in  urbem  vectabatur. — 
Uni  Liberi  totus  mensis  tribuebatur  cujus  diebus  omnes  flagitiosis- 
simis  verbis  uterentur,  donee  illud  membrum  per  forum  traos- 
vectum  esset,  atque  in  loco  suo  quiescent.  Cui  membro  palam 
coronam  necesse  erat  imponere.  Augustin  De  Civitate  Dei,  lib. 
vii.  c.  21.     Augustin  quotes  from  Varro. 

Illic  in  orgiis  Bacchi,  inter  ebrias  puellas  et  senos,  cum  scelerum 
pompa  procederet,  alter,  nigro  amictu  teter,  alter  ostenso  angue 
terribilis,  alter  cruentus  ore  dum  viva  pecoris  membra  discerpit 
Jul.  Firmius.  De  Error.  Profan.  Rel. 

Bacchanalia  pretermittamus  immania,  quibus  nomen  omophagiis 
Graecum  est,  in  quibus  sequestrata  pectoris  sanitate,  circumplicatis 
Yos  anguibus,  atque,  ut  vos  plenos  Dei  numine  ac  majestate  doce- 
atis,  caprorum  reclamantium  viscera  cruentatis  oris  dissipatis. 
Arnob.  Adyers.  Gent.  lib.  v.  p.  169. 

These  may  be  considered  as  doubtful  witnesses,  and  Livy  may 
be  thought  more  worthy  of  credit.  Yet  the  purity  of  his  page  is 
violated  by  details  still  more  disgusting  and  hideous.  In  proniiscuo 
sacra  sint,  et  permisti  viri  feminis,  et  noctis  licentia  accesserit ; 
nihil  ubi  facinoris,  nihil  flagitii  pretermissum.  Plura  virorum 
inter  sese  quam  foeminarum  esse  stupra.  Si  qui  minus  patientes 
dedecoris  sint,  et  pigriores  ad  facinas,  pro  victimis  immolari  nihil 
nefas  ducere.  Hanc  summam  inter  eos  religionem  esse  -  -  -  In  his 
nobiles  quosdam  viros,  foeminasque  —  Biennio  proximo  institutum 
esse  ne  quis  major  viginti  annis  initiaretur.    Liy.  Hist.  lib.  xxxix 

Even  Plato,  according  to  Diogenes  Laertes,  admitted  that  an 
extravagant  god,  like  Bacchus,  required  an  extravagant  worship. 
Piog.  Laert.  lib.  ill.  segm.  39. 
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Alexander,  says  Plutarcb,  celebrated  with  some  of  his  friends 
the  feast  of  Bacchus.  During  the  continuance  of  the  festival  the 
whole  army  rivalled  the  mad  merriment  of  their  royal  leader.  The 
sound  of  wanton  music  and  obscene  songs  was  every  where  heard  ^ 
and  every  where  were  beheld  the  emulous  and  licentious  frolicks 
of  women,  who  accompanied  and  heightened  the  madness  of  the 
procession.  The  whole  scene,  so  disorderly  and  dissolute,  was 
closed  by  an  open  exhibition  of  indecent  figures,  representing  all 
the  obscenities  of  the  Bacchanalia,  &c.     Plut.  In  Alexandr. 

In  a  tragedy  of  Euripides,  the  festival  of  the  Bacchanalia  is 
minutely  described.  The  Bacchanals  are  smitten  with  a  divine 
fury.  A  chorus  of  women  adapt  their  songs  to  the  occasion ;  and, 
having  poured  their  execrations  on  the  unhappy  Pentheus,  who  had 
prohibited  the  rite  as  immodest  and  impure,  they  desire,  with  very 
consistent  enthusiasm,  to  be  transported  to  Cyprus,  the  happy  resi- 
dence of  Venus  and  the  loves,  or  to  Paphos  or  Olympus,  where 
Cupid  and  the  Graces  enjoy  their  sports.  There  they  might  more 
freely  celebrate  the  orgies  of  their  god,  and  indulge  in  the  kindred 
delights  of  love  and  wine.  The  whole  celebrity  is  represented  in 
the  drama,  as  a  scene  of  madness,  intoxication,  fury,  murder,  and 
obscenity.     Eurip.  Bacchant,  act  i. 

Petronius  glances  at  some  of  the  particulars  of  this  hideous  cele- 
brity. Curiositas  fieicellum  intrare  etlam  nos  impulit,  ubique  com- 
plures,  Bacchantum  instar,  mulieres  vidimus,  quae  in  manu  dextra 
fascinosos  Priapinos  gestabant.  Plus  videre  non  licuit,  nam  ut  nos 
animadverterunt,  turn  magnum  clamorem  sustul^re,  &c.  Petr. 
Sat.  vol.  i.  p.  106. 

• 

See  also,  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  i.  p.  98 ;  and  Strabo,  lib.  xvii.  p.  98, 
who  adverts  to  the  worship  in  terms  which  I  am  unwilling  to 
quote. 

Virgil  describes  these  orgies  with  his  usual  felicity,  and  ho 
attributes  the  origin,  or  renewal,  of  them  to  the  instigation  of 
Alecto : 

Fama  volat :  furiisque  accensas  pectore  matres 
Idem  omnes  simul  ardor  agit  nova  quaerere  tecta. 
Deseruere  domes :  ventis  dant  colla  comasque  : 
Ast  alias  tremulis  ululatibus  aethera  complent. 

^n.  vii.  392. 

Talem  inter  sylvas,  inter  deserta  ferarum, 
Reginam  Alecto  stimulis  agit  undique  Bacchi. 

Mn,  vii.  404.     . 
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NOTE  1. 1,    p.  195. 

*^  THE  victims,  two  goats,  being  slain,  the  priests  made  thongs  of 
the  goat  skins,  which  they  took  in  their  hands,  and  ran  with  them 
all  about  the  city,  stark  naked,  and  so  they  struck  with  those  thoogs 
all  they  met  in  their  way.  The  young  wives  were  contented  to  be 
stricken  with  them,"  &c.  &c.  Godwin,  Rom.  Antiq.  lib.  ii.  c.  l. 

I'he  prudent  policy  of  Augustus  was  anxious  to  restrain  by  law 
the  growing  licentiousness  of  public  manners ;  yet  the  festival  of 
the  Lupercaha,  which  had  begun,  it  seems,  to  decline,  was  revived 
with  bis  approbation  and  by  his  decree.     Sueton.  in  August. 


NOTE  K.  K.    p.  195. 

THE  Aphrodisia  were  observed  in  every  part  of  Greece,  but  espe- 
cially  at  Corinth.  The  votaries  of  the  goddess  vowed  to  consecrate 
to  her  a  certain  number  of  women,  according  to  the  importance  of 
the  suit  they  had  to  prefer.  Athens.  Deiphnosoph.  Hb.  xiii.  c.  6. 
Strabo  mentions  the  number  of  courtezans  dedicated  to  her  service, 
lib.  viii.  p.  581. 

These  rites  had  spread  widely  over  the  earth.  Herodot.  lib.  i. 
Lucian,  Oper.  vol.  ii.  p.  658 ;  and  I  quote  with  reluctance  the  brief 
description  of  them  from  the  work  of  Julius  Firmius.  Videre  est  in 
ipsis  templis,  cum  publico  gemitu,  roiseranda  ludibria,  viros  mulie- 
bria  pati,  et  banc  impuri  et  impudicis  corporis  tabem  gloriosa  osten- 
tatione  detegere.  Publicant  facinora  sua,  et  contemnati  corporis 
vitium  cum  maxima  delectationes  macula  confitentur.  De  Error. 
Profan.  Relig.  pp.  10,  11.  Ed.  1678.  See  also  Spenser  de  Leg. 
Hebr.  lib.  ii.  c.  32,  23. 

Th€«e  monstrous  rites  were  authorized  by  law,  and  sanctioned  by 
the  assent  or  practice  of  sages  and  philosophers.  Quae  omnia 
sapiens  servabit  tanquam  legibus  jussa.  Varro  apud  August,  de 
Civit.  Dei.  lib.  vi.  c.  10. 

A  thousand  women,  consecrated  to  Venus  by  the  wanton  piety 
of  male  and  female  votaries,  sustained  the  character,  and  enriched 
the  funds,  of  the  temple  of  Corinth.  Strabo,  lib.  viii.  p.  581 ; 
lib.  xii.  p.  837.  Well  might  Saint  Peter  exclaim,  that  "  the  Gen. 
tiles  walked  in  lasciviousness,  lusts,  excess  of  wine,  revellings,  ban- 
quetings,  and  abominable  idolatries."  1  Pet.  iv,  3,  4 ;  and  even  the 
indignant  fervour  of  Saint  Paul  has  not  condemned  the  rites  to  which 
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Saint  Peter  here  adverts,  with  more  than  sufficient  earnestness. 
1st  Epist.  to  Rom.  ch  xxiv;  and  to  Ephes.  iv.  18,  19. 


NOTE  L.  L.    p.  203. 

KALLEE,  or  the  hiack  goddess,  presides  over  these  savage  rites. 
Holwel,  Fasts  and  Festivals  of  the  Geutoos,  p.  131  ;  and  the  sacri- 
fice is  deemed  so  necessary,  that  even  the  daughters  of  rajahs  and 
kings  are  not  permitted  to  evade  it.     Orme,  Histor.  Frag.  261. 

In  the  code  of  Gentoo  laws,  translated  by  Mr.  Halhead,  in  1777, 
there  are  various  passages  which  recommend  and  command  this 
oblation  of  the  wife  to  the  manes  of  her  husband  ;  and  in  the  chap- 
ter relatit'e  to  women,  it  is  expressly  stated,  '*  that  it  is  proper  for 
a  woman,  after  her  husband's  death,  to  burn  herself  in  the  same  fire 
with  his  corse ;  and  that  every  woman  who  thus  burns  herself  shall 
remain  in  Paradise  with  her  husband  three  scores  and  fifty  lacks 
of  years." 

The  sacrifice  of  the  widow  has  been  at  all  times  required  and 
paid.  Even  at  the  present  period,  "  the  number  of  widows  who 
are  annually  burned  in  the  British  territories  in  Hindostan  is  so 
great,  that  it  would  appear  incredible  to  those  who  have  not  in- 
quired into  the  fact.  According  to  an  accurate  report,  made  by 
persons  of  the  Hindu  caste,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  pro- 
fessor of  Sanscrit  and  Bengalee  language  in  the  college  of  Fort 
William,  the  number,  within  a  circle  of  thirty  miles  diameter 
round  Calcutta,  amounted,  from  the  15th  of  April  to  the  15th  of 
October  1804,  to  one  hundred  and  fifteen;  and,  in  the  account 
taken  in  1803,  the  number  amounted  in  the  same  district,  for 
a  similar  period,  to  three,  hundred  and  seventy-five."  Buchan. 
Christ.  Research. 


NOTE  M.M.    p.  205. 

ONE  of  these  females  was  a  venerable  lady  with  white  locks,  who 
had  been  long  the  object  of  public  respect.  She  could  not  walk, 
and  was,  therefore,  carried  iu  a  palanquin  to  the  place  of  burning, 
and  laid  by  the  attendant  Bramins  on  the  funeral  pile.  The  two 
other  ladies  were  younger ;  and  one  of  them,  especially,  of  a  beau- 
tiful and  interesting  countenance.  The  old  lady  was  placed  on  one 
side  by  her  husband,  and  the  two  other  widows  laid  themselves 
down  on  the  other  side.    The  eldest  son  of  the  deceased  lighted  the 
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pile,  and  the  victims  were  eonsmned,  amid  the  ahoiits  of  the  msl- 
titude.    Buchan.  Christ  Research.  149, 150. 

Widows  were  frequently  known  to  contend  with  each  other  for 
the  honours  of  the  pile ;  and  Diodorus  Siculus  exhibits  a  beautifal 
and  interesting  example  of  these  afiecting  and  affectionate  contests, 
lib.  xix. 


NOTE  N.  N.    p.  207. 

**  THE  idol  is  sometimes  an  irregular  pyramidal  stone,  of  about 
four  or  five  hundred  pounds  weight,  with  two  rich  diamonds  near 
the  lop  to  represent  eyes,  and  the  nose  and  mouth  painted  with 
Vermillion.''  Holwel,  Feasts  and  Fasts  of  the  Gentoos.  .  Collier, 
Diet.  Art.  Narsingi.  See  also  Description  of  the  great  Pagroda  at 
Madura,  by  Mr.  Blockadar,  Archaeolog.  vol.  x.  Sketches  of  the 
History,  &c.  of  the  Hindus. 

Doctor  Buchannan  was  present,  in  the  year  1806,  at  the  annual 
rites  of  the  deity  of  Juggernaut.  ''  A  poor  woman,  says  he,  after 
having  prostrated  herself  beneath  the  wheels  of  the  carriage  of  the 
god,  survived  for  two  miserable  hours ;  and,  while  she  yet  breathed, 
was  conveyed  to  the  place  appropriated  to  the  dead.  In  a  short 
time  nothing  was  left  of  her  but  the  bones.  The  dogs  and  vul- 
tures fed  on  the  lifeless  or  expiring  victim,  for  the  rites  of  sepulture 
were  denied."     Buchan.  Christ  Research,  pp.  139,  140,  &c. 

Herbert  gives  the  following  quaint  but  accurate  account  of  these 
solemnities.  '*  They  have  a  massy,  copper,  gilded  Pagod,  mounted 
upon  a  triumphant  chariot,  moved  by  eight  mighty  wheels  overlaid 
with  gold.  The  ascent  is  easy  by  many  steps,  on  which  are' placed, 
upon  a  solemn  day,  the  priests ;  and  many  girls  prostitute  their 
bodies  to  the  libidinous  shame  of  wicked  men.  The  procession 
follows ;  happy  is  that  man,  rich  or  poor,  great  or  base,  who  can 
fasten  a  hand  to  draw  the  chariot ;  yea,  they  account  them  happiest 
who,  out  of  a  fanatic  zeal,  temerariously  throw  their  fanatique 
bodies  in  the  way,  that  by  the  ponderousness  of  the  devil  and  his 
chariot,  their  wretched  bodies  may  be  crushed  in  pieces."  Herbert. 
Some  Yeares  Travels  into  Asia,  published  in  1683. 
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NOTE  O.  O.     p.  208. 

AN  account  of  the  annual  expense  of  the  idol  at  Juggernaut  was 
laid,  not  long  since,  before  the  English  Government  in  the  East. 
It  is  as  follows : 

For  his  table       -        -        -        -        .  £.4,514 

Dress 339 

Servants    ------  1,259 

Expenses  at  season  of  pilgrimage  «>        -  i,373 

Elephants  and  horses  -        •        -        -  3^8 

Carriage    ------  839 

£.8,702 


One  hundred  and  forty- three  dancing  girls  are  alsa  maintained  in 
the  temple  for  his  service.     Buchan.  Christ.  Research. 


NOTE  P.  P.    p.  209. 

Dr.  Buchaknan,  in  his  Christian  Researches,  describes  the 
following  spectacle  : — **  On  the  morning  after  one  of  the  sacrifices 
to  the  idol,  I  visited  the  Golgotha,  the  place  at  Juggernaut  to 
which  the  dead  and  dying  are  conveyed,  and  I  there  beheld  a  poor 
woman  cast  out  to  breathe  her  last  sigh.  She  was  not  yet  dead. 
Two  infants,  doomed  to  perish  with  their  mother,  lay  at  her  feet, 
watching  the  dogs  and  vultures  which  were  preying  on  the  sur- 
rounding bodies.  The  people,  in  the  mean  time,  passed  by,  with- 
out appearing  to  notice  either  the  mother  or  the  children." 

The  sufferers,  the  theatre,  the  barbarity  of  the  passers-by — what 
a  scene ! 


NOTE  Q.Q.    p.  214. 

THE  order  of  castes  is  as  follows : — 

The  fii*st  caste  issued  from  the  mouth  of  Biama,  and  is,  there- 
fore, called  Bramin,  or  Wisdom. 

The  second  from  the  arms,  or  strength,  and  is,  therefore,  named 
Chateree. 

The  third  from  the  belly  or  thighs,  or  nourish,  and  is  from  thence 
denominated  Bice. 

The  fourth  from  the  feet,  subjection,  and  is  called,  for  that  reason, 
Sooder.    Baghvat-Geeta,  p.  130.    Heetopades,  25 1 . 
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NOTE  R.  R.    p.  219. 

THEY  have  dwelt«  with  disgusting  minuteness,  on  the  circum- 
stances by  which  a  fast  may  be  broken ;  and  to  bathe,  to  take 
a  medicine,  purposely  to  swallow  the  saliva,  to  enjoy  the  smell  of 
a  perfume,  to  vomit  designedly,  to  kiss  or  to  touch  a  woman,  to 
breathe  the  air  too  freely,  to  indulge  in  speech,  are  among  the 
offences  which  may  render  the  abstinence  of  the  most  self-denying 
Mussulman  of  no  effect.  Mahomet  was  not  less  zealous  for  the 
observance  of  insignificant  forms  than  these  pious  commentators  oo 
his  doctrines. 


NOTE  S.  S.    p.  222, 

THIS  stone  is  set  in  silver,  and  placed  about  Iwo  cubits  from 
the  ground,  in  the  wall  of  the  South-east  comer  of  the  temple. 
Tbe  pilgrims  kiss  it  with  fervent  devotion,  and  sometimes  call 
it  the  right  hand  of  God.  It  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  pre- 
cious stones  of  Paradise,  and  to  have  fallen  from  thence  on  tbe 
expulsion  .of  Adam.  For  many  ages  it  was  white,  but  it  has  gro!TD 
black  from  the  touch  of  impure  and  sinful  lips. 


NOTE  T.  T.     p.  223. 

THE  short  quick  pace  with  which  the  pilgrims  proceed  round  the 
Caaba,  is  intended  to  prove  that  they  have  not  been  so  enfeebled  by 
tlieir  journey  as  to  be  incapacitated  from  resisting  or  chastising  tlie 
enemies  of  tlie  faith  ;  and  tbe  inquiring  manner  with  which  tbcy 
look  back,  is  to  represent  the  solicitude  of  Hagar  seeking  water  for 
her  son.    Sale,  Prel.  Disc.  sect.  iv. 


NOTE  U.  U.     p.  224. 

FIVE  months  in  the  year,  the  first,  seventh,  eleventh,  and  twelfth, 
and  that  of  Rhamadan,  were  set  apart  for  fasts,  and  other  solemn 
observancea,  by  the  reiterated  command  of  the  Koran.  Kor. 
•  ch.  iv.  V.  ix.  See  also  Prideaux's  Life  of  Mahomet,  p.  64,. and 
Reland  de  Jur.  Milit.  Moham.  p.  5.  In  every  other  month,  seve- 
ral days  were  also  to  be  devoted  to  similar  purposes.  During  the 
holy  months  all  war  was  to  be  suspended,  except  war  with  the  infi- 
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del.  For  him  there  was  to  be  no  remission  and  no  rest.  Kor. 
ch.  ii.  ix.  If,  to  the  time  thus  occupied  in  the  services  of  religion, 
we  add  the  months  and  years  exhausted  in  pilgrimage,  we  may 
form  some  conjecture  of  the  portion  of  life  appropriated  by  the  true 
Mussulman  to  holy  observances. 


NOTE  V.  V.    p.  224. 

THE  pulpit  of  Mahomet  is  minutely  described  by  the  Mahom- 
medan  writers.  It  consisted  of  three  steps.  The  prophet,  when  he 
was  to  address  the  people,  sat  on  the  highest  step,  and  placed  his 
feet  on  the  second ;  Abu  Beer  sat  on  the  second,  and  placed  his  feet 
on  the  third  ;  and  Omar  sat  on  the  lowest,  and  placed  his  feet  on 
the  ground. 

Mahomet,  when  he  preached,  had  accustomed  himself  to  lean 
on  the  trunk  of  a  palm-tree,  which  had  been  driven  into  the  ground  ;- 
but  one  day  giving  the  preference  to  his  pulpit,  a  $tound  issued  from 
the  neglected  trunk,  like  the  bellowing  of  a  camel,  and  expressive 
of  sorrow  for  the  desertion  of  the  prophet.  Instantly  the  preacher 
descended  from  his  pulpit,  embraced  the  afflicted  trunk,  and  ad- 
dressed to  it  the  most  endearing  language,  till,  at  length,  he  restored 
it  to  peace  and  good  humour.  Pocock,  In  Not.  ad  Spec.  Hist.  Arab* 
p.  188.     Eutychius,  tom.  ii.  p.  360. 


NOTE  W.  W.    p.  225. 

I  CAN  find  but  one  passage  in  the  Koran  which  glances  at  a  priest- 
hood. "  Verily,"  said  God  to  Abraham,  **  I  will  continue  thee 
a  model  of  religion  to  mankind.^'  Kor.  ch.  ii.  p.  24.  The  Arabic 
word  Imam,  here  translated  a  model,  is  synonimous,  says  Sale, 
In  loco,  with  Antistes ;  and  the  Mahommedans,  on  the  authority 
of  this  passage,  and  the  practice  of  their  master,  have  established 
an  order  of  priests,  to  whom  they  have  given  the  name  of  Imams. 


NOTE  X.  X.    p.  225. 

**  WE  hear  in  the  streets  but  the  exclamations  of  Ya  Allah, 
O  God;  Allah  Akbar,  God  most  great;  Allah  taala,  God  most 
high.     Every  instant  the  ear  is  struck  with  some  of  the  ninety-nine 
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«pithet8'of  God',  such  ta  Ya  Vani,  sooroe  of  rielies ;  Ya  Mnstobr, 
O  Impenetrable.  If  a  inan  tells  bread  or  water,  he  does  not  dj 
kMad  or  water,  bat,  God  is  liberal,  God  »  generous.  ArethcseiiiflB 
defoatr  Yes,  but  withoat  being  the  better  ibrtiieir  dow^tioo." 
Volney'e  Travels,  ch.  xxxix. 


NOTE  Y.  Y.    p.  230. 

ADULTS  were  never  baptued  until  they  had  been  solenxnly  in- 
structed in  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  and  th»r  faith  had  been 
sufficiently  enlightened  and  confirmed.  "  But  xohen  they  believed 
Philip  preaching  the  things  concerning  the  kingdom  of  heaveu, 
and  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  they  were  baptized  both  men  and 
women."  Acts  viii.  12.  *'  And  Philip  said  to  the  Eunuch,  Ifitm 
believest  with  all  thy  heart,  thou  mayest.  And  he  said,  I  believe 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God.    And  Philip  baptised  him." 

lb.  37.  38. 

The  persons  who  were  first  admitted  to  Christian  baptism  were 
adults,  capable  of  comprehending  the  conditions  of  the  admission. 
But  as  whole  families  are  sdd  to  be  baptized  at  once.  Acts  xvi. 
15«  139  ^c  cannot  doubt  that  little  children,  who,  according  to  St 
Paul,  **  are  holyy''  and  to  whom,  according  to  an  higher  authority, 
^*  is  the  kingdom  of  God,"  were  baptized  among  the  rest.  First 
Epist  to  Corinth,  vii.  4.  Mark  x.  14.  If  the  promise  of  the  cove- 
nant is  expressly  said  ''  to  be  to  us  and  to  our  children,'*  Acts  ii.  39, 
without  any  limitation  of  age,  why  should  not  the  children,  since 
they  partake  of  the  promise,  partake  also  of  the  sign  ?  They  are 
unable,  indeed,  to  comprehend  the  conditions  of  baptism,  but  may 
they  not  be  engaged,  and  will  they  not  be  bound,  to  fulfil  them, 
when  they  are  capable  of  doing  so  ?  Thus  by  the  act  of  circum- 
cision, children  became  debtors  to  the  whole  law,  Galat.  v.  3,  not 
because  they  understood  and  admitted  the  obligation,  but  because 
they  were  bound  to  accept  and  fulfil  it,  when  they  arrived  at  years 
of  discretion  and  judgment.  See  Seeker's  excellent  Lectures. 
Lect.  XXXV. 


NOTE  Z.Z.    p.  361. 

TUC  exposure  of  infants,  a  gentle  term  for  infanticide^  badanseihc 
**  prevaiUngand  stubborn  vice  of  antiquity.''  Gijbboa»l>ec]i«e.aad 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  ch.  viii.    It  was  a  vice  openly,  and 
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legitimately  perpetrated,  and  the  practice  was  as  frequent  as  it  was 
barbarous.  When  the  husband,  in  the  play,  rcg[)roaches  his  wife  for 
not  having  obeyed  his  orders  in  putting  their  child  to  death,  tho 
wife  humbly  replies — Mi  Chraemes,  peccavi  fateor ;  vii^cor ;  nunp 
hoc  te  obsecro,  quanto  tuus  est  animus  natu  gravior,  ignoscentior, 
tanto  sit,  ut  mes  stultitiae  in  justiti4  tu4  sit  aliquid  prsesidi.  Ter> 
Heautontim,  Act  iii.  5.  What  an  apology  from  a  mother,  for 
listening  to  the  humanity  which  pleaded  for  her  child's  life ;  and 
with  what  indifference  is  the  crime  meditated  by  Chremes  men- 
tioned on  the  stage ! 

In  the  Hecyra  of  the  same  author,  we  have  another  instance  of 
this  barbarous  custom.     Hecyr.  Act  iii.  sc.  3. 

The  most  eminent  philosophers  of  Greece  admitted  the  same 
paternal  authority  which  Chremes  claimed.  They  thought  it  just 
that  the  state  should  be  freed  from  the  burden  of  children  who  were 
not  likely  to  contribute  to  its  support ;  and  men  of  the  highest  attain- 
ments were  ignorant  that  it  was  a  virtue  to  preserve,  or  a  crime  to 
take  away,  the  life  of  an  innocent  child.  Dion.  Halicar.  Antiquit^ 
Bom.  lib.  ii.  Seneca,  de  Ira.  lib.  i.  c.  15.  Cicero,  de  Legib.  lib.  iii. 
c.  8.  Plato,  Republic,  lib.  v.  Arislot.  PoHt.  lib.  vii,  c»  16.  Locke's 
Reasonableness  of  Christanity,  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  534. 

In  the  prevalence  of  the  practice  so  authorized,  the  barbarity  of 
it  was  forgotten ;  and  he  who  could  describe  himself  as  the  most 
humane  of  men«— Homo  sum,  humani  nihil  a  me  alienum — might 
not  think .  it  a  sin  against  hunoanity  to  order  the  murder  of  his 
child.    Terence,  Heautontim. 


NOTE  A.  A.  A.    p.  263. 

Dioo£N£8  Labrtbs  bas  recorded  many  of  the  Kv^Ui  ib{«i,  or 
fundamental  maxims  of  bis  master,  lib.  x.  segm.  150, 151.  lib.  x. 
segm.  77.  I  have  not  exaggerated,  and  Seneca  sufficiently  ex- 
plains, them.  Nihil  justum  esse  natord,  et  crimina  vitanda  esse 
quia  metus  vitari  non  possit.  Epist.  97.  See  ajso,  Athene.  Deiph- 
nos.  lib.  i.  c.  17*  Cicero,  Tuscul.  Disputat.  lib.  iii.  ^  1^  On  thi» 
Sclieme  corporeal  gratification  was  every  thing,  and  every  thing, 
but  as  it  referred  to  corporeal  gratification,  was  nothing.  TruUi 
might  be  avowed,  virtue  obeyed,  fame  pursued,  honour  sought,  but 
sense  was  the  directing  power,  and  its  indulgence  the  sole  motrre. 
Yet  Epicurus  could  write  books  about  piety  and  morals.  Diog* 
Laert.  lib.  x.  segm.  fl?.  EpicteU  Dissertat  lib.  ii.  ch.  io.  Sect, 
ft,  3,  4.    Cicm>^  de  Nat,  Deor.  lib.  i.  c.  41. 
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NOTE  B.B.B.    p.  266. 

OBSIDIO  patrise,  mors  liberum,  parentum  servitus,  &c.    Seneca, 
Ep.  74.     Of  what  consequence,  says  Epictetus,  is  the  destructioo 
of  men  and  the  overthrow  of  cities  ?     Is  there  any  thing  lamentable 
in  the  death  of  oxen  and  sheep,  or  in  the  destruction  of  the  nest* 
of  storks  and  swallows  ?    Wiat  is  there  worse  in  the  death  of  mea  ? 
Dissertat.  h'b.  i.  c.  28.  s.  3.   What  hath  happened,  saith  the  Stoic  ^ 
My  son  is  dead.    Nothing  more !     What  is  there  evil  in  such  acci  - 
dents  ?     Or  if  you  admit  the  evil,  is  not  the  door  open  to  you,  and 
who  forbids  you  to  depart?     Epictet.  Dissertat.  lib.  iii.  c.  8.  s.  2  ^ 
and  c.  xxiv.  s.  i.    Id.  lib.  ii.  c.  13.  ».  3. 

Est  aliquid  quo  sapiens  antecedat  deum.  lite  naturae  beneficio, 
non  suo,  sapiens  est.  Sen.  Ep.  liii.  Jovem  plus  non  posse  quam 
bonus  vir.    Plura  habet  Jupiter  quse  praestat  hominibus,  sed  inter 

duos  bonos  non  est  melior  qui  est  locupletior Sapiens  tarn  a^uo 

animo  omnia  apud  alios  videt  contemnitque,  quam  Jupiter :  et  hoc 
se  magis  suspicit,  quod  Jupiter  uti  illis  non  potest,  sapiens  non  vult. 
Sen.  Epist.  ad  fin.     See  also,  Plutar.  de  Commun.  Notit.  Adv. 
Stoic.  Opera,  tdm.  ii.  p.  1076.  B. 


NOTE  C.  C.  C.    p.  324. 

NAM  mihi  cum  multa  eximia  divinaque  videutur  Athenae  tua? 
peperisse,  atque  in  vita  hominum  attulisse,  turn  nihil  melius  illii 
mysteriis  quibus  ex  agresti  immanique  vita  excuiti  adhumanita- 
tem  et  mitigati  sumus  :  initiaque,  ut  appellantur,  ita  revera  prin- 
cipia  vitae  cognovimus ;  neque  solum  cum  lastitia  vivendi  rationem 
accepimus,  sed  etiam  cum  spe  meliore  moriendi.  De  Legib.  lib.  ii. 
c.  14.  The  orator  affirms,  perhaps,  more  than,  the  philosopher 
beUeved.  He  knew,  if  we  may  judge  by  his  own  academical  scep- 
ticism, that  the  "  spes  melior  moriendi"  was  very  imperfectly 
imparted  in  the  mysieries ;  and  to  him  who  so  often  speaks  of  the 
popular  superstition,  it  must  have  been  clear  that  religion  derived 
no  advantage  from  the  communications,  whatever  they  were,  of  the 
cave  of  Eleusis. 

Of  the  imposing  forms  observed,  and  the  powerful  delusions 
practised,  in  the  mysteries,  some  are  described  by  Claudian,  in 
a  manner  which  sufficiently  attests  the  artifices  of  the  priesthood : 

Jam  mihi  cernuntur  trepidis  delubra  moyeri 
Sedibus,  et  clarum  dispergere  fulmina  luceih 
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Adventum  testate  dei.     Jam  magnus  ab  imis 
Auditur  fremitus  terris,  templumque  remugit 
Cecropium  ;  sanctasque  faces  attollit  Eleusin, 
Angues  Triptolemi  stridunt,  ei  fquaraea  rurvis 
CoUa  levant  attrita  jugis. 

De  Rapt.  Proserp.  sub  Init. 

The  poet,  as  he  proceeds,  becomes  more  enthusiastic,  and 
exclaiming, 

-  -  -  -  Gressusremovete,  profani, 

Jam  furor  humanos  de  nostro  pectore  sensus 

Expulit  -  -  - 

he  invokes  the  gods  to  permit  him  to  disclose  the 

-  -  -  -  res  alta  terra  et  caligine  mersas, 

which  he  had  been  taught  in  the  mysteries.     He  continues  — 

Vos  mihi  sacraruni  penetralia  pandite  rerum, 
Et  vestra  secreta  poll,  qua  lampade  Ditem 
Flexit  amor,  qua  ducta  ferox  Proserpina  raptu 
Possedit  dotale  Chaos ;  quantasque  per  orus 
SoUiciio  Genetrix  erraverit  anxia  cursu ; 
Unde  datas  populis  leges,  et,  glande  relicta, 
Cesserit  inventis  Dodonia  quercus  aristis. 

Dion.  Chrysostom  gives  a  general  idea  of  the  process  of  initiation. 
**  The  disciple  is  suddenly  conducted  into  a  mystic  temple  of  pre- 
eminent magni6cence  and  beauty.  There  he  beholds  astonishing 
visions,  and  hears  extraordinary  and  mystic  voices.  Darkness  and 
light  succeed  alternately  to  each  other,  and  a  thousand  objects  of 
uncommon  and  fantastic  shape  flit  perpetually  before  the  eyes." 
Chrysost.  In  Orat.  xii.  See  also,  Themist.  Orat.  in  Patrem,  and 
Proclus,  In  Plat.  Theol.  lib.  iii.  c.  18.  Stobseus  is  more  minute 
and  descriptive.  '^  In  the  first  stage  of  initiation  the  disciple  ap- 
pears to  be  involved  in  uncertainty  and  doubt.  He  is  led  along  in 
gloom  and  darkness.  A  thousand  voices  and  visions  strike  him' 
with  amazement,  and  his  body  is  bathed  in  a  profuse  sweat.  Then, 
in  an  instant,  a  npw  scene  opens  before  him,  decorated  with  ver- 
dure, and  diversified  with  flowers.  He  is  captivated  by  dances  and 
songs,  framed  for  his  delight,  and  instructed  in  the  secrets  of  true 
virisdom.  Henceforth  he  is  to  know  neither  toil  nor  restraint.  He 
is  crowned  with  a  flowery  wreath.  His  triumph  is  recorded.  He 
walks  as  in  the  regions  of  the  blessed,  converses  with  wise  and 
happy  men,  and  celebrates  the  holy  mysteries  with  continued  < 
delight."     Stobseus.  Serm.  cxix. 
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NOTE  D.D.D.    p.  363. 

FROM  Phryne,  who  had  her  statue  of  gold  placed  between  the 
statues  of  two  kings  in  the  temple  of  Delphi,  and  who  offered  to 
rebuild  the. walls  of  Thebes,  on  the  sole  condition  that  it  should  be 
recorded  that  "  Alexander  diruit,  sed  meretrix  Phryne  referit," 
Praxiteles  and  Apelles  are  said  to  have  derived  the  model  of  their 
most  perfect  works ;  and  if  her  symmetry  and  beauty  inspired  the 
former  with  the  immortal  idea-  of  his  Cnidian  Venus,  which  was 
supposed  to  speaky  and  whose  lips  were  kissed  with  devotional  fer- 
vour by  the  votaries  of  the  goddess ;  the  latter  but  exhibited  in  the 
Venus  Anodymene,  which  kings  were  anxious  to  purchase  at  any 
price,  the  form  of  the  same  Phryne  which  he  had  beheld  in  a  batb, 
veiled  only  by  the  imperfect  drapery  of  her  long  and  dishevelled 
hair.     Lucian,  In  *£^*m)f.  Antholog.  c.  11,  12,  13. 

Nicom^des,  king  ofBithyniai  offered  an  immense  sum  for  the 
Cnidian  Venus.  Pausan.  lib.  vii.  c.  34,  And  Augustus  Ca»ar  pur- 
chased the  work  of  Apelles  at  the  expense  of  thrae  hundred  talents. 
Strabo,  lib.  xiv. 

The  courtezans  of  Athens  were  as  free  as.  they  were  beautiful. 
Lasthenia,  in  pursuit  probably  ojf  a  lover,  attended  the  lectures  of 
the  Academy ;  and  Axisthea  renounced  her  female  dress,  that  she 
might  listen  among  his  scholars  to  the  divine  or  mysterious  precepts 
of  Plato.  Laert.  In  Plat,  lib  iii.  §  46.  In  Speusipp.  lib.  iv.  §  ^ 
Athenae,  lib.  vii.  p.  279.  lib.  xii.  p.  546, 


NOTE  E.E.E.    p.  428. 

BEATTY,  in  his  vory  imperfect  view  of  '*  the  sublime  theory  of  re- 
wards and  punishments,"  announced  by  Virgil,  speaks  of  those  who^ 
by  so  unequal  a  lot,  had  been  confi  ned  to  the  Campos  Lugentes,  as  per- 
sons *^  who  had  been  of  no  use  to  mankind,  or  who  had  not  been  guilty 
pf  any  very  atrocious  crimes,  or  whose  crimes,  tliough  atrocious,  were 
the  effects  pf  an  unhappy  destiny,  rather  than  of  wilful  depravation." 
He  who  refuses  to  afford  to  Dido  the  justifying  plea  of  an  over- 
ruUfig  fate,  and  who  attributes  her  crime,  not  to  the  irresistible  in* 
flnenqe  of  three  deities  united  ag^nsther,  but  to  her  own  inordinate 
ambition  and  love,  thmks  he  may  ascribe  the  hideous  depravity  of 
^Phaidra,  an  Eriphyle,  and  a  Pasiphae,  to  '*  an  unhappy  destiny.'' 
Now,  if  these  were  overruled  by  destiny,  they  were  not  criminal, 
and  the  poet  has  been  unjust  in  assigning  to  them  the  melaacbolj 
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abode  of  the  Mourning  Plains ;  and,  if  they  were  not  bo  overruled, 
he  has  equally  violated  the  laws  of  a  just  retribution,  in  visiting 
them  with  a  punishment  so  disproportionate  to  their  guilt,  and  in 
classing  them  with  those  whose  virtues  might  have  merited  recom- 
pence,  and  misfortunes  commiseration.    Essay  on  Truth,  Part  iii. 

ch.  2. 

WarburtoA,  in  his  Dissertation  on  the  Sixth  Book  of  Virgil,  hat, 
in  the  same  manner,  endeavoured  to  justify  the  misery  inflicted  in 
hell  on  the  unburied  dead.  Servius  is  of  a  different  opinion.  Iniqua 
enim  sors  puniri  propter  alterius  negligentiam,  nee  enim  quis  culpa 
sua  caret  sepulchro.  And  Bayle  exclaims,  **  QueHe  injustice ! 
^toit  ce  la  faut  de  ces  ames  que  leur  corps  n'eussent  pas  ete  enterr^." 
Reponse  aux  Quest,  d'un  Provin.  part  iii.  c.  22. 


'*m 


NOTE  F.F.F.    p.  432. 

ZENONI  Stoico  animus,  ignis  videtur.  Sed  hoc  quidem,  quae  dixi, 
cor,  sanguinem,  cerebrum,  animam,  ignem,  vulgo :  reliqua  fere 
singuli,  ut  multi  ante  veteres.     Cic.  Tusc.  Disput.  lib.  i.  §  9. 

Aristoxenus  ipsius  corporis  intentionem  quandam,  velut  in  cantu 
et  fidibus,  quss  harmonica  dicitur,  sic  ex  corporis  totius  natura  et 
figura  varies  motus  cieri,  tanquam  in  cantu  sonos.  Tuscul.  Dis- 
put. i.  §  10. 

Dicasarchus — differentem  inducit,  nihil  esse  omnino  animum — 
neque  in  homine  inesse  animum  vel  animam,  nee  in  bestia ;  vim- 
que  omnem  earn,  qua  vel  agamus,  vel  sentiamus,  in  omnibus  corpo- 
nb*3s  vi vis  equitabiliter  esse  fusam,  nee  separabile  a  corpore  esse. 
Tuscul.  hbu  i.  §  10. 

Aristoteles,  cum  quatuor  nota  ilia  principiorum  esset  complexus, 
e  quibus  omnia  oriuntur,  quintam  quandam  terram  censet  esse, 
^  qua  sit  mens  -  -  -  Quintum  genus  adhibet  vacans  nomine;  et  sic 
ipsum  animum  firTiXfx**^  appellat  novo  nomine,  quasi  quondam 
continuatam  motionem  perennem.     Tusc.  i.  §  10. 

Macrobius  (In  Somn.  Scip.  lib.  i.  c.  14)  has  very  briefly  but  ex- 
plicitly enumerated,  on  these  subjects,  the  extravagant  dogmas  of 
the  Grecian  schools.  Plato  dixit  animam  essentiam  se  moventem ; 
Zenocrates,  nnmerum  se  moventem ;  Aristoteles,  intellectum  seu 
motura  perpetuum ;  Pythagorias  harmoniam ;  Asclepiades  quinque 
sensnum  exercitium  sibi  consonam ;  Hippocrates  spiritum  tenueni 
per  omne  corpus  difiusum  ;  Heraclides  Pontus  lucem ;  Zeno  Vron- 
<h^tum  corpori  spiritum  ;  Democritus,  spiritum  incertum  atomis ; 
Crotolauff  JPenpateticus  constare  eam  de  quinta  essentia ;  Empe^ 
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docles  Bang^inem ;  PaimenideiB  ex  terra  et  &qua;  Epicums  spe- 
ciem  ex  igDe  et  aere  et  spiritu  niixtam. 


NOTE  G.G.G.    p.  438. 

QUOD  semper  movetur  aeteroum  est.  Solum  quod  se  ipsam 
movet,  quia  nunquam  deseritur  a  se,  nunquam  ne  moveri  quidem 
desinit.  Quinetiam  caeteris,  quae  raoveutur,  hoc  principium  e«t 
movendi.  Principium  autem  nulla  est  origo,  nam  a  principis  ori- 
untur  omnia,  ipsum  autem  nulla  ex  re  alia  nasci  potest  -  -  -  Cum 
puteat  igitur,  aeternum  id  esse,  quod  se  ipsum  moveat,  quis  est  qui 
hanc  iiaturani  animis  esse  tributam  neget  ?  Nam  hsec  est  propria 
natura  aninii,  atque  vis :  quae  si  est  una  ex  omnibus,  quse  se  ipsa 
semper  moveat,  neque  nata  certe  est,  et  seterna  est.  Tuscul.  Dis- 
putat.  lib.  i.  §  23. 

The  whole  argument  is  admirably  unfolded  by  Cicero,  from  the 
Phaedo  of  Plato,  who  attributes  it  to  Socrates ;  and  nothing  can 
exceed  the  exultation  with  which  ihe  Roman  orator  dwells  on  this 
"  elegant"  and  **  subtle"  demonstration  of  the  immortality  of 
the  soul. 

All  the  ancients,  says  Cudworth,  prior  to  Christianity,  who  held 
the  existence  of  the  soul  after  death,  asserted  the  eternity  of  its  pre- 
existence ;  and  this  was  affirmed  on  the  principle  that,  if  it  were 
once  granted  that  the  soul  was  generated,  it  could  never  be  proved 
that  it  might  not  also  perish.  The  proof,  therefore,  of  the  immor- 
tStlity  of  the  soul  commenced  with  the  proof  of  its  pre-existence. 
Cicero  explains  the  opinion  gf  the  philosophers  on  this  subject,  and, 
perhaps,  his  own,  by  the  word — sempitcnius,  which  is  properly 
applicable  only  to  that  which  has  neither  beginning  nor  end. 

Almost  all  the  masters  of  the  ancient  schools  attributed  the  same 
anterior  and  posterior  eternity  to  matter,  which,  in  the  preceding 
argument,  is  attributed  to  soul.  Whatever  has  being,  it  was 
affirmed,  possessed  it  always,  and  shall  always  possess  it.  The 
substances  of  things  are  indebted  only  for  their  form  to  the 
hand  of  the  Almighty  ;  and  Omnipotence,  divested  of  its  creative 
energy,  was  limited  to  the  operation  of  shaping  into  a  world  a  pri- 
mitive and  unformed  mass,  directly  as  the  sculptor  or  the  architect 
produces  the  statue  or  the  temple  from  the  marble  of  the  quarry. 

Aristotelem,  et  plerosque  Peripateticorum,  in  vulgus  notum  est, 
in  hac  fuisse  sententia,  nee  natum  esse,  nee  interriturum  unquam 
bunc  mundum.  Pet.  Gassend.  Phytic,  lib.  i.  sect*  1 .  c.  6*  See 
also,  Thomasius  de  Stoicd  exustione  mundi.    Dissertat.  iv.    Lucret. 
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lib.  1/  V.  150.    Aristotel,  lib.  i.  c.  5.    Mosheim's  Edition  of  Cud- 
worth's  Intellect.  Syst.  lib.*  i.  c.  3.  sect  33. 


NOTE  H.H.H. 

[Reference  omitted  in  p.  440.] 

CICERO  has  translated  this  speech  with  his  usual  felicity  of  lan- 
guage. It  every  where  betrays  the  doubts  of  Socrates ;  and  the 
philosopher  appears  to  fluctuate  between  the  doctrine  of  immor- 
tality and  of  an  eternal  sleep.  ''  Magna  me  spes  tenet,  judices, 
bene  mibi  evenire,  quod  mittar  ad  mortem.  Necesse  est  enim 
aat  alterum  duobus,  ut  aut  sensus  omnino  mors  omnes  auferat,  aut  in 
alium  quendam  locum  ex  his  locis  morte  migretur.  Quamobrem, 
aive  sensus  extinguetur,  morsque  ei  somno  similis  est,  qui  nonnun- 
quam  etiam  sine  visis  somniorum  placadissimam  quietem  affiert,  dii 
boni !  quid  lucri  est  emori  ?  Sin  vera  sunt  quse  dicuntur  migra- 
tionem  esse  mortem,  in  eas  oras,  quas,  qui  e  vita  excesserunt,  inco- 
lunt,  id  multo  jam  beatius  est,  te,  cum  ab  iis,  qui^^e  judicum  nu- 
mero  haberi  volunt,  evaseris,  ad  eos  ventre  qui  vere  judices  appel- 

lentur,  Minoem,  Rhadamanthum,  (Eacum,  Triptolemum Sed 

tempus  est,  jam  hinc  abire  me,  ut  moriar ;  vos,  ut  vitam  agatia. 
Utrum  autem  sit  melius,  dii  immortales  sciunt :  hominem  quidam 
scire  arbitror  neminem.''    Tuscul.  Disput.  lib.  i.  §  xli. 


NOTE  I.I.I,    p. 566. 

1  HE  Vedas  consist  of  three  caudas,  or  treatises,  on  faith,  works, 
and  worship.  They  are  a  compilation  of  prayeni,  hymns,  and 
incantations,  called  Mantras,  and  of  precepts  called  Brahmana. 
Of  the  hymns  the  subjects  are  various,  and  often  ludicrous.  Some 
are  addressed  to  the  guardian  spirits  of  dwelling-houses,  some  to 
clouds,  to  vapours,  to  the  firmament,  the  moon,  water,  air,  the 
spirit  of  the  earth,  frogs,  house-dogs,  and  other  animals.  He  who 
repeats  one  of  these,  with  the  prescribed  forms,  is  to  insure  a  happy 
life  for  a  hundred  years ;  the  proper  recitation  of  another  is  to  pro* 
duce  a  fall  of  rain  in  five  days ;  and  none  can  be  pronounced,  after 
due  oblations  and  fasts,  without  being  followed  by  some  proportional 
good.  The  mcantations  are  often  of  a  frightful  character.  They 
afford  a  striking  evidence  of  the  religious  ferocity  which  invented 
or  practised  them ;  and  are  supposed  to  bring  down  the  gods  per- 
sonally, to  co-operate  with  the  cruelty  and  malignity  of  man. 
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Asiat.  Research,  v.  viii.  377,  380,  381.  Id.  vol.  i.  348;  and 
▼ol.  viii.  470,  471. 

Colonel  Poller  collected  a  copy  of  the  four  Vedas.  It  extended 
to  eleven  large  volumes.  These  Vedas  were  supposed  to  contain 
all  the  information,  moral,  religious,  civil,  and  physical,  necessary 
to  mail.     Dissertat.  from  the  Asiat.  Research,  p.  400. 

From  the  Vedas  are  derived  the  four  Upavedas,  the  six  Angax, 
and  the  four  Upangas. 

The  Upavedas  contain  the  theory  of  disease  and  of  cure,  the 
science  of  music,  an  explanation  of  the  sixty-four  mechanical  arts, 
and  dissertations  on  the  forms  and  uses  of  implements  of  war. 

Of  the  six  Angas,  the  first  treats  of  the  pronunciation  of  words; 
the  second,  of  religious  institutions  and  rules ;  the  third,  of  the  pro- 
perties and  construction  of  language ;  the  fourth,  of  the  laws  of 
prosody,  with  partial  reference  to  the  metre  of  incantations  and 
charms ;  the  fifth,  of  the  system  of  astronomy ;  and  the  last,  of  the 
obscure  passages,  or  difficult  terms,  to  be  found  in  the  Vedas. 

The  four  Upangas  are  divided  into  Purana,  Nyaya,  Mimansa, 
and  Dherma  Sastra ;  and  these  again  are  branched  out  into  vari- 
ous subdivisions,  in  each  of  which  is  discussed  some  difficulty  of 
the  sacred  text,  some  theory  of  good  and  evil,  some  doctrine  of 
moral  or  civil  duty,  some  dogma  of  the  nature  and  attributes  of  Cmk), 
some  law  or  quality  of  natural  bodies,  or  some  position  of  philoso- 
phers and  the  schools. 

The  Puranas,  which  constitute  one  subdivision  of  the  Upangas, 
are  eighteen  in  number.  These  contain  nearly  500,000  stanzas. 
The  rest  of  the  Upangas  about  a  million  moi-e.  Sir  \V.  Jones' 
Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  10a. 
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